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TO 


HON KEMP BP. BATTLE EL. D, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
AS SOME EVIDENCE OF 
PERSONAL REGARD OF THE AUTHOR, AND DEVOTION TO THE FAME 
AND HONOR OF THEIR NATIVE STATE, 


THIS WORK IS DEDICATED. 


It is well known to you that your venerated father encouraged 
the preparation and publication of this work. His letters to the 
author prove this. But he died before it was completed. Lest 
the same inevitable event should occur to the author now beyond 
the allotted period of human life, these Reminiscences and Mem- 
ories, the labor and research of a life, are now given as a grateful 
legacy to his kind and generous countrymen, who will admire the 

“generous traits exhibited, and imitate the noble examples of 


their forefathers. 


PREFACE. 


WASHINGTON City, No. 28, GRANT PLACE, 
JUNE 10, 1878. 


To Hon. William H. Battle, L.L.D., Chapel Hili: 

My ESTEEMED Sir—Your recent letter as to 
“The Address on the Early Times and Men of 
For the kind 
opinion, that ‘‘the people of the State and es- 


Albemarle,” has been received. 


pecially those of the Albemarle County, owe a 
debt of gratitude for this and other contributions 
to their history,” I sincerely thank you. 

Your letter further adds, that you ‘‘ have seen 
in the Raleigh Observer, a handsome tribute to 
the value and usefulness of my History of North 
Carolina, expressing a wish for an early publica- 
tion of a second edition, uniting yourself in a 
similar request. 

Like expressions have been received from 
many respectable sources. 

Recently, The News of Raleigh, The Demo- 
crat of Charlotte, and other papers call for the 
publication of the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Eminent 
North Carolinians,” and appeal to her sons for 
contributions ‘‘to the Grand Old History of 
North Carolina.” 

It is hoped and believed this call will be heard 
and heeded. l 

While Virginia on one side and South Caro- 
lina on the other, have presented to the world 
the glowing record of the patriotism, valor and 
virtues of their sons, North Carolina equally rich 


or richer in such reminiscences; and with traits 
of virtue, and honor, and sacrifices to patriotism, 
deserving of record, allows this record to be ob- 
scured by time, and to 

«Waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 

It has been truly said that no State of our 
Republic, has, from the earliest period of its 
existence, shown a more determined spirit of in- 
dependence, and a more constant and firm resist- 
ance ‘‘to every form of oppression of the rights 
of man ” than North Carolina. This is evinced 
on every page of her history, and exhibited on 
the battle field, and in the exploits of individual 
prowess. This patriotic spirit has been accom- 
panied by noble traits of individual character ; 
as integrity of purpose, a straightforwardness of 
intention, and by simplicity and modesty in 
demeanor. 

It was on the shores of North Carolina that the 
English first landed on this continent. It has 
been the refuge of the down-trodden, the op- 
pressed and persecuted of every nation, and here 
they found that freedom denied to them in the 
old world—with gentle manners and resolute 
hearts, their whole history exhibits a firm devo- 
tion to liberty, a keen perception of right anda 
ready and determined resistance to wrong. For 
this and this only, was life desirable to them, and 
for this they were willing to die. 

The gallant patron, who first sent a colony to 
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our shores was the victim of tyranny and op- 
pression. Her first Governor was sacrificed in 
defence of popular rights. 


produce goodly fruits. 


Such seed could but 
The character of this 
people was graphically described by one of the 
early Colonial Governors, as ‘‘ being insolent 
and rebellious “ * * impatient of all tyr- 
anny and ready to resist opprcssion in cvery 
form.”’ 

An early historian has recorded our people, 
as being ‘‘gentle in their manners, advocates of 
freedom ; jealous of their rulers, impatient, rest- 
less, and turbulent when ruled by any other 
government than their own; and under that and 
that only were they. satisfied.”’ 

It was inthe natural course of events and ‘‘the 
inexorable logic of circumstances” that the sturdy 
men of the age were ever ready to defend the 
cause of right; and in defense of liberty to pour 
out their life blood, as at Alamance ; on the Cape 
Fear,to bcard the minions of power, and cause their 
oppressor to leave the State and seck refuge 
elsewhere, and that the men of Mccklenburgh 
in advance ofevery other State, should thunder to 
the world the eternal principles of Independcnce 
and Liberty. 

The acts and characteristics of these illustrious 
men, and of their desccndants, we wish to 
preserve. 

We enter upon this ‘‘labor of love’ 
earnestness and pleasure. ‘‘Let it not be thought” 
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with 


says a learned writer, on a similar subject, ‘‘ that 
we are working for ourselves alonc, nor for those 
now living. Let us remember that thousands 
yet unborn will respect and bless the patient and 
pious hands, that have rescued from oblivion 
these precious memorials.”’ 

The Memorics of the last fifty years or more, 
cover an interesting period of our history. 

We shall leave the history of the earlier events 
to some faithful historian, and be it our task to 
take up the biographies of the leading men who 


J 


have done ‘‘the State some service with remi- 


niscences of their times and give the biography 
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Bi- 
ography presents a more minute and accurate 


and genealogy of each, as far as attainable. 


view of the lights and shadows of character, 
than general history. One is general, and the 
individual is a mere accessory; the other is mi- 
We often 
have a clearer idea of any event, when the mos 
tives and the character of the chief actors are 
We have in the ‘ Life of 
Washington,” by Marshal, the best history of 


nute, and directed toa single object. 


minutely described. 


the American Revolution. As to our genealogy, 
this is the first attempt to present the record of 


‘families in our State. 


This untried path involved much research and 
labor. It is hoped it will be acceptable, and 
We are far behind the age, on 
this subject. In England, Burke's great work 
(The Genealogical and Heraldric Dictionary of 


the British Empire) is a hand-book in every well 


prove useful. 


appointed library. 

In New England, ‘‘ Whitmore’s Amcrican 
Genealogy ” is valuable; the Genealogical So- 
cicty of Massachusetts is in full vigor, sustaining 
a Quarterly Magazine. Every locality and fam- 
ily in that section have preserved and published 
such materials; these are commemorated by 
annual domestic gatherings; thus strengthening 
the ties of affection and refreshing the memories 
of the past. In many cases genealogy is valu- 
able in preserving property to the true owners of 
estates, and the ties of kindred that otherwzse 
would be forever buried, and broken. 

Some, with phlegmatic indifference may ridicule 
this attempt; exhibiting a supreme contempt for 
such vanity, as they call it; but surely no one 
with a discreet mind anda sound heart can be in- 
sensible to the laudable feeling of having de- 
scendcd from an honest and virtuous ancestry, 
and having industrious and intelligent connec- 
Such a thought 
instils a hatred of laziness and vice, and stimu- 


tions of unsullied rcputation. 


lates activity and virtue. 
Such isa grateful oblation to departed worth. 
Not only is this a duty discharged to the dead, 
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but a moral benefit may result to the living. It 
acts as an incentive to others, while they admire 
his services and brilliant career, to emulate his 
patriotic cxample. 
s‘ Oh, who sball lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name, 
While in that name there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
When, thinking on the mighty dead, 
The youth shall rouse from slothful bed, 
And vow with uplifted hand and heart 
Like him to act a noble part.” 

Let us all cherish the recollection of talents, 
services, and virtues, of departed worth, and 
such faults as are inseparable from our nature, be 
buried 
humanity. 

Some pains have been taken with the table of 
contents and the preparation of thc Index. 


“Mr. Stevens, in his ‘“‘Cataloguc of his English 
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in the grave with the relics of fallen 


Library,’ says, correctly: “If youare troubled 
with a pride of accuracy, and would have it 
completely taken out of you, attempt to make 
an Index or Catalogue.” 

Dr. Allibone prints in his valuable Dictionary 
oi Authors (I, 


the Monthly Revrew, which is well worthy of quota- 


85), extracts from a numbcr of 
tion here: ‘‘The compilation of an index is one of 
those labors for which the public are rarely so 
forward to express thcir gratitude, as they ought 
to be. The value of a thing is best known by 
the want of it. We have often experienced 


great inconvenicnce for want of a good index to 


many books. There is far more scope for the 
exercise of Judgment and ability in compiling an 
Mr. Oldys 


expresses a similar scntiment in his Notes and 


index than commonly supposcd. 


Queries (XÉ, 309): ‘* The labour and patience ; 
the judgment and penetration, required to make 
a good index, is only known to those who have 
gone through the most painful and least praised 
part of a publication. 

Lord Campbell proposed in the English Par- 
liament (Wheatley on ‘‘ Whatis an Index?” p.27) 
that any author who published a book without 
an Index, should be deprived of the benefits of 
the copyright act.” Mr. Binney of Philadelphia 
held the same views and Carlyle denounces the 
putting forth of books without a good Index, 
with great severity. 

The History of Tcnncssee, by Dr. Ramsay, 
full of research and philosophy, fails in this re- 


spect. A book with no index is like a ship on 
Annee ene tree 


the ocean without compass, or rudder. 
~Tn the following pages doubtless many worthy 
characters may have escaped notice—for the field 
Nor 
would weif we could, cxhaust this fair field ; but 


is ‘‘so large and full of goodly prospects.” 


likc Boaz, leave some rich sheaves for other and 
more skillful reapers in this bountiful harvest. 

To you, my dear sir, who have so kindly and 
rcpcatedly encouraged these labors, I respect- 
fully commend them and subscribe myself 

Very sinccrely yours, 


Jxo. H. WHEELER, 
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When the Revolutionary war came 
on, he entered the army under General Mout- 
gomery, and accompanied him in the perilous 
and ill-fated eampaign to Qnebec, and was in 


t Exegi monumentum ære perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax. non Aquilo impotens 
Possit dirucre, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum, Y 
cÅ Vas a 
ewe LOM Moore’s “Historical Sketches of physician. 
EREET 
dA- Ilertford County,” we learn the fol- 
Cpr A We ` 
FE af lowing: 
g Amondethe “cally citizens of the 
ia 
ee villageof Murfreesboro, in this eounty 
4 5 ? ? 


§ war ohn Whecler. He was of an ancient 
family, long seated around New York. In 
the latter eud of the 17th century, under a 

erant of land from Charles II., Joseph Wheeler 

emigrated from England, and settled in New- 
ark, Nev Jersey. Like William Penn, he was 
fa gallant naval officer. Sir Francis 
| an English admiral, was his father, 


Erant of land from the Crown was in 
or faithful services. Heand his young 
followed soon after the conquest of 
Netherlands by the Duke of York, son 
fs I., afterwards James II. 
n was born, in 1718, their son Ephraim 
to whom, and his wife Mary, the first 
John Wheeler was born in the year 
ohn had bestowed upon him the best 
es of educatiou—he was educated as a 


ame ee Syne 


the battle (December 31, 1775,) in which that 
gallant officer fell. In Toners “Reminiscences 
of the Medical Men of the Revolution” be is 

Aaron Burr served 
Dr. Wheeler accom- 


prominently mentioned. 
also in this campaign. 

panied General Greene in his southern cam- 
pagu, and was with him in the hard fought 
and glorious victory at Eutaw Springs, Sep- 
tember 8, 1781, and until the close of the war. 
Pleased with the genial climate of the South, 
he settled near Murfreesboro and brouglit his 
Iis wife Elizabeth Long- 
worth, was the neiee of Aarou Ugden, after- 


family with him. 


wards the Governor of New Jersey, aud Ner- 
ator in Congress. He lived near Mu freex oro 
for years, in the practice of his prof ssion, in 
which he had great skill and niuch tuccess. 
His death occurred on October 14, 1814, and 
he lies buried in Northampton County, near 


il 
Murfreesboro. He left several works in man- 
ucript on medical science, which evinced the 
depth of his acquaintance and his devotion 
to his profession. His son John was born in 
1771. In his early youth he was engaged with 
lis cousin, David Longworth, in business as 
publishers and booksellers in New York. Here 
he attracted, by his attention to business, the 
notice of Zedekiah Stone, who was then in 
New York, and by whom he was induced to 
remove to Bertie County, North Carolina. 
He was there married to Elizabeth Jordan, 
January 6th, 1796, and after the death of his 
friend, Mr. Stone, Murfreesboro became his 
nome. At this place he was engaged in mer- 
cantile and shipping affairs until the day of 
his death. From his enterprise, industry, 
sagacity, and integrity he attained great suc- 
cess, and his memory, to this day, is cherished 
in that section as “the honest merchant.” He 
was a man of unspotted integrity, so strong 
that venality and“indirection cowered before 
him. After a long life of industry, usefulness 
aud piety (for he was a consistent member of 
the Baptist Church for more than forty years) 
ke died, lamented and beloved, August 7th, 
1832. His family surviving him, consisted 
of two sons by his first marriage, John H. 
Wheeler, late Public Treasurer of the State, 
and Dr. 8. Jordan Wheeler, late of Bertie 
County. By a second wife (Miss Woods) he 
left one daughter, Julia, the peerless wife of 
Dr. Godwin C. Moore; and by a third wife, 
among others, Colonel Junius B. Wheeler, now 
Professor of Civil and Military Engineering 
and the Art of War in the United States Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. He is the 
author of several military works on civil and 
military engineering, and on the art of war, 
Which have been adopted as text books by the 
War Department. He has thus written his 
name in the useful literature of the nation and 
discharged “that debt,” which Lord Coke 
says, “every man owes to his profession.” 


i; 
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Professor Wheeler was born in 183); edu- 
eated in part at the University of North Car- 
olina, and when only a boy volunteere’] 
private in Captain William_J. Clarke’: 

. x ‘ ~ a 
pany in the Mexican war. He was ine 
battle from Vera Cruz to the City vf Mexico. 
At the fiercely contested affair at the Nucional 

a ° ° 4 if 
Puente, one of the lieutenants was killed, and 
young as he was, be was appointed by the 
President as the successor, on the report of his 
2 















seen young Wheeler under heavy fire, 
had proved to the command that lit) 


as an officer in the army, but i 
the ground of want of qualific „hè there- 
The President 
determined to retain him in the service, and 
he appointed him a cadet at West Point, 
where he graduated among the first. of his 


class. 


fore resigned his commission, 


After serving for several years iu the 
Corps of Engineers in Louisiana, Wisconsin 
and elsewhere, he was appointed to succeed 
the late Professor Mahan in the position he 
now oceupics, | 

Dr. Samuel Jordan Whecler, brother of the 
above, was born in 1810; was educated àt the 
Hertford Academy, and graduated | fron, 
Union College, Schenectady; he studied inedi- 
eine with Dr. Nathan Chipman in > E 
phia, and practiced for years wi 
He has been an earnest co-laborer 1 
of education and religion, as the C 
stitute and the Church at Murfree 
Witness; he was professor in a 
Mississippi. He recently died in Ber 
loved and respected for his purity 0° 
He married Lucinda, daughterofL -~ 


Joun HILL WHEELER. 


The conspicnous services rendere 
of North Carolina, and her emine 
by this accomplished man, will f 


E 
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JOHN HILL WHEELER. 


Born in the 
dawn of the present centnry, he has been the 


serve his memory from oblivion. 


witness of the most remarkable events in the 
history of the republic. In the county of 
Hertford he first saw the light, August 6, 
1806. 

He was prepared for college at Hertford 
Academy by Dr. John Otis Freeman, an emi- 
nent divine. He was then placed at the 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C, 
and graduated in the class of 1826. In the 
year 1528 he took his degree of Master of 
Arts in the University of North Carolina. 
He studied his profession, the law, under the 
direction of Chief Justice. Taylor, of North 
Carolina. He was elected to the Legislature 
before he was admitted to the bar, in the year 
1827. -Then State Legislatures were honored 
bodies, and secured some of the best talent in 
the States. 

This Legislature containcd many eminent 
and able men, aniong them were Judges 
Gaston, Nash and Bailey, George E. Spri- 
uell, Join M. Morehead, James Iredell, and 
many more, To win position in such a body 
was the promise of a fruitful manhood, in a 
For an 
earnest and aspiring mind, it proved a valua- 


ble school. 


youth just twenty-one years of age. 


Success was not to be hoped for 
without severe study and thorough preparation. 
To subside into reverential indifference was 
not the characteristie of Lis mind. Independ- 
ent in his feelings, whilst respecting the ability 
of his colleagues, he claimed equal rights in 
the body. Conscientious in the execution of 
the great trust committed to him by a gen- 
erous and proud constituency, he could not 
He sum- 
moned all lis powers to the work, and won for 
himself a conspicuous and honorable position. 
So well diq he perform the task assigned him, 


see their dignity overshadowed. 


that his approving coustitueuts returned him 


to the body. In his twenty-fifth year, they 


nominated him for Congress, but after a 


111 


severely contested and gallant canvass, he was 
defeated by the Hon. William B. Shepard. 

In the year 1831, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Board of Commissioners, under the 
treaty with France, to adjudicate the claims of 
American citizens for spoilations under the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. 

In 1836, he was placed by General Jackson 
in the position of Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Charlotte, but in 1841 shared 
the political fortune ot his friends and party. 

In 1842, he was elected by the Legislature to 
be Treasurer of the State, m opposition to 
Major Charles L. Hinton. After his term had 
expired, he retired to his rural home on the 
banks of the Catawba, and, aided by the sng- 
gestion of his friend, Governor Swain, he be- 
gan the patriotie labor of writing “Whecler’s 
History of North Carolina,” on which he was 
employed for about ten years. How well this 
duty was performed, will appear from an ex- 
tract of a letter of General Swain, written not 
long before his death, now in our possession, 1n 
which he says: 

“T have been much urged to write a comple- 
tion of Hawks’ History of North Carolina. 
The only response [have ever made is that I mn 
too old, and too poor to venture on such an un- 
dertaking. Were it ctherwise, in my opinion 
another edition of Wheeler’s History would be 
more useful and acceptable than any work [I 
could write.” j 

In this work, Colonel Whecler sought to col- 
leet the interesting facts that illustrated the 
history of the State and give them an enduring 
place. He proposed to preserve, for all time, a 
faithful record of the illustrious deeds of a 
noble and patriotic people, who have character- 
ized their presence in the new world by an 
intense love of liberty and the most striking 
individuality. They were, from their presence 
in the wilderness, a self governing community. 

No authority was sacred that did not ei- 
nate from themselves. Loyal to the will of 
the people, they resented indignantly the im- 
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position of any external authority. They re- 
jected the magnificent plan of government pro- 
vided by the Earl of Shaftesbury, though he 
summoned the brilhant talents of the illustri- 
ous philosopher, John Locke, for its preparation. 

They adopted a plan drawn from their own 
experience and their wants, under the cirenm- 
stances, Which surrounded them. They were 
the first to repel the aggressions of the British 


parliament and crown, They well knew the 


rights of freeborn Enghtshmen and the princi- 


ples of their constitution, and were determined 
that no invasion of them should be tolerated. 

Colonel Wheeler gave his work to the public 
in the year 1851. It was a complete success, and 
is highly esteemed as a faithful record of a 
most interesting and remarkable people. 

In the year 1844, he was warmly urged upon 
by his party as a eandidate for governor, but 
did not receive the nomination. 

In the year 1852, he was elected to the State 
Legislature, which was fiercely agitated by the 
eontest for a United States Senator. 

The Demoeratic caucus put forth their favor- 
ite man, the Honorable James C. Dobbin, than 
whom a purer, or nobler man never lived. Not- 
withstanding his great popularity with his 
party, and his admitted ability, the friends 
of the Honorable Romulus M. Sannders re- 
fused to support the caucus nominee, and 
The ob- 
stinate contest thus iuade deprived the state 


voted for Honorable Burton Craige. 


of its representation in the Senate for two 
years. In this contest Colonel Wheeler stood 
by his party and his warm personal friend, Mr. 
Dobbin, and did all in his power to secure his 
election. 

In the year 1858, Colonel Wheeler was ap- 
pointed, by President Pierce, Minister to Nica- 
ragua, Central America. During his residence 
there the eountry was torn by opposing political 
faetions, that sought their ends by the sword. 
During the revolution General Willtam Walker 


made his appearanee with a company of de- 


termined men, to join the liberals, and the posi- 
tion held by Colonel Wheeler beeame one of 
much peril and responsibility. Itsoon became 
manifest that neither party could be relied on 
for any permanent and salutary government. 
The following of Walker, though sinall, was 
brave, determined and intelligent; their leader 
very soon resolved, if he had not from the be- 
ginning, to give the conatty an Anglo-Amer- 
ican government. He thus expected to make 
Central America the seat of a new and pro- 
gressive civilization, which would eonvert its 
fertile soil and generous climate into the uses 
of the commercial world. For the interesting 
incidents of this daring and romantic advent- 
urc, the reader is referred to the sketches of the 
incidents and characters conneeted with the 
revolution. A thrilling episode of lhis sojourn in 
that distracted country, so characteristic of the 
man himself, is given at pages 22 to 30 of the 
folowing Reminiscences, 

As soon as General Walker had established 
his authority, and his was the de facto govern- 
ment,theAmerican minister promptly acknowl- 
edged it. This act was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable William L. 
As Colonel 


Wheeler had a warm friend in the President, 


Marcy, and he requested his reeall. 


and as hisearnestand long tried friend,the Ion. 
James C. Dobbin, was Secretary of the Navy, 
he was in no danger of being recalled without 
a hearing, liis reply to Mr. Marcy's strie- 
tures was triumphant, and the President re- 
fused to recall him. 

Colonel Wheeler not only sympathized with 
the object of this movement, but admired the 
character of General Walker. He wasa quict, 
unassuming gentleman, educated under the 
best instructors of the United States and 
Europe. In person, he was below the average 
American, by no means imposing in his pres- 
ence. <A ready, eloquent, and graceful writer, 
he would have been one of the first Journalists 
of hisage. The blood of the Norsemen coursed 
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through his veins, and he was alive with an 
enthusiasm of the old Vikings for adventnre. 
He neither estimated the dangers of the 
enemy, or the climate; his courage was of the 
purest steel. An ardent Anglo-American, he 
had only contempt for the Spaniards and those 
mongrel races, who occupied with indolence 
and semi-barbarisin one of the finest and most 
productive regions on the continent. He con- 
ceived the purpose of planting there another 
race of men who would open the land to a re- 
finement and civilization that would make it 
the pathway of nations to the custern world. 
Colonel Wheeler readily saw in the advent of 
this cultivated and revolutionary mind, and 
lus brave and daring followers, the promise of 
hope for the country so long cursed with de- 
generacy and mindless inaction. He became 
the invited guest and welcome friend of the 
United States minister, who knew the men 
and the situation far better than General 
Waller. 


the wise counsel and cautious prudence of 


Had he listened more earnestly to 


Colonel Wheeler, he would, in all probability, 
have realized the bright dreams of his ardent 
fancy. Ile had many of the qualities of a suc- 
cessful leader—sincerity, courage, self-denial 
and intellectual superiority. Ie was not a 
statesman, and failed in making provisions es- 
sential to the maintainance of armies. Taking 
no account of the strength of the foe, or the 
fatality of the climate, he wasted his forces 
without the possibility of a supply. 

The United States minister, with far keener 
apprehension, saw the dangers that threatened 
and advised the means to insure the success of 
To him it was the 


introduction of anew civilization by a race 


the promising enterprise. 


whose destiny was to found new nations. His 
whole heart was with the movement, and his 
conduct was only limited hy lis duty to pre- 
serve the faith and honor of the republic 
which he represented. To a courage not less 


prompt than General Walker’s, he added a 
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sound judgment, a cautious foresight, a steady 
purpose, and a captivating manner. [Ie knew 
how to hnsband his resvurces for the hour of 
trial. General Walker moved often under the 
influence of a whimsical impulse, careless of 
the demands of an insatiable to-morrow. He 
sought the enemy at too great a sacrifice of 
men who could not be restored; he took but 
httle account of the profound causes which 
preserve and destroy armies. [fis high qnali- 
ties und noble ambition will cause feclings of 
regret for his unhappy end, and the failure of 
his ambitious and magniticent purpose. Not 
the love of gain, nor the vulgar display, led 
this refined student to the nnequal contest. 
It was the pride of his noble race and its ca- 
pacity to rejoice a country blessed by natnre 
with every bounty, and cursed only by an in- 
dolent, vicious, and Too 
soon for the demands of mankind, a more op- 


nonotonous race. 
portune period will, im time, complete the 
work in which he bravely fell, and vindicate 
his generous design. 

To the honor of Colonel Whoeler be it re- 
corded that he used his influence to promote a 
revolution so fraught with unnnmbered bless- 
ings to civilized man. Nor did he compromise 
the great repnbhe, that had contided her good 
faith to his care, though he cou'd not look with 
composure upou the contest, ofan enlightened 
civilization with a stnpid indifference to the 
demands of an intelligent and progressive age. 
That one entire continent, and a large portion 
of another, should be consigned to stolid repose 
without an heroic effort to unfold their al- 
most hin 
neither statesmanship nor humanity. He 
knew it was the destiny of his race to eradi- 


boundless possibilities, was to 


eate barbarism, and teach the inhabitants of 
the wilderness the arts of production, com- 
merce, moral responsibility, social refinement, 
and intelligent freedom. Before its all-con- 
quering enterprise nature had put off its sav- 


age habits for new creations of beauty and 


vi 


utility. Profonndly versed in its history, he 
was moved with admiration for its all-crea- 
He did not doubt that its pres- 


ence would endow, with a new life, that entire 


tive energy. 


isthmus, which could not fail, in a few years, 
to meet the advance of the United States into 
Mexico. With prophetic vision he beheld its 
vloonty forests giving place to the peaceful 
abodes of cultivated men. Deprecating the 
erratic impulses of the young leader of this 
promising mission, he nevertheless hailed it as 
the harbinger of a glorious future for Central 
America and the commercial world. Not even 
the demands of a coldly selfish diplomacy 
could repress his generous approval, and he 
gave the benign presence of a creative enter- 
prise his counsel, his sympathy, and his sub- 
stantial support. 

In the year 1857, Colonel Wheeler resigned 
his mission, and returned to his abode in 
Washington City. So long as he lived he 
claimed his legal residence to be in North 
On his door plate was that name 
coupled with Ins own, and over the breast of 


Carolina. 


his encoffined form was engraved that name 
so dear to him. In all bis thoughts and in all 
bis journeyings, his heart yearned towards 
North Carolina, and within her borders he 
The amia- 


ble and charming English poet, Waller, in his 


would have preferred interment. 


old age, purchased a small property at his 
birthplace, saying he would like to die, like the 
stag, where he was roused. This poctic idea 
has immortality in the lines of Goldsmith: 
“ As the poor stag, whom hound and horns pursue, 
Pants for the plaee where at first he flew, 
I still had hoped my vexations past, 
Here to return and die at home at last.” 


By this time the long agony over the slav- 
ery question was culminating. 


y Our republic 
was rapidly drifting towards a fierce and de- 
Colonel Wheeler had ever 


been identified with the Democratie party, and 


structive war. 


had followed its faith and practices with earn- 
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estness through all its meanderings. The 
change from Pierce to Buchanan brought no 
change in the purposes or disposition of the 
party. Under the former, the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, aud the organization of 
the territories of Iansas and Nebraska, had 
dissolved the Whig party and introduced the 
Republican party into the field of action. The 
conflict between individuals had passed away 
with the magnificent personages that charac- 
terized that period. Principles laying at the 
foundation of free institutions, and deeply 
imbedded in the conscience, came into the 
field. 
upon the doctrine of freedom for the territor- 
The Democratic party proclaimed the in- 


The Repubhean party planted itself 


les. 
viołability of slavery in the States and Terri- 
a new and revolu- 
stood firmly by the 
The 
former was organized to break upand displace 
Trained 


tories. The former was 
tionary foree, the latter 


ancient constitutional rignts of slavery. 


it, the latter resisted displacement. 
in the school of Jackson, Colonel Wheeler’s 
judgment was against war, and adhered to 
the Union; but this school had disappeared 
and anew Democracy had arisen, and guided 
by his sympathies he followed his party, drift- 
ing rapidly upon dangerous reefs and quick- 
sands. One of his sons, C. Sully Wheeler, was 
in the Federal Navy; the other, Woodbury 
Wheeler, had joined the Confederate Army. 
Each remained faithful to the canse he had 
espoused, to the end. To those laboring un- 
der the weight of half a century that had seen 
the republic in the glory of its united power, 
it seemed now in the agony of inevitable death. 
The expiring hours of Democratic rule was 
spent shuddering before the fearful respon- 
sibility of the solemn oath “to support and de- 
fend the Constitution.” The incoming admin- 
istration, though sustained by an unconsuer- 
able euthnslusm in its ranks, was slow to an- 
nounce any policy. Many unionists in the 
south, believing all to be lost, hastened into the 
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ranks of the disunionists. All the companions of 
Colonel Wheelers life, all that was dear to him 
from childhood were enveloped in the fortunes 
of the Confederacy. His long and strong po- 
litical bias and the intensity of his fricndship 
drew his sympathy and his hopes with them, 
and he came back to North Carolina to be 
with her in the struggle. Too far advanced in 
life to become an actor in the contest, in 1863, 
pursuant to aresolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State, he went to Europe to collect 
material for a uew edition of his history. Anx- 
ious to gather all that related to the subject 
which could render it a more perfect chronicle 
of his beloved people, he sought the treasures 
of the British Archives and buried himself in 
that wonderful collection, far from the desolat- 
He 
collected much valuable and interesting mat- 
ter, which he incorporated in the new edition 


ing and sanguinary events of the war. 


of his history which he left ready for the press. 

Colonel Wheeler was a sincere believer in 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of May 20th, 1775. 
Archives left no doubt upon this interesting 


His studies in the 


The meeting and reso- 
lution of the same body of men of May 31st, 
1775, are undisputed. They did not go to the 
point of declaring a separation from the 
British government, but they went far beyond 
the expressions of any other colony, The 
reader of Whecler’s History will mark with 


problem in his nind. 


what delight he records the resistance of 
these forest-born republicans to the aggres- 
sions of the royal government. The gallant 
struggles and heroic sacrifices of his revolu- 
tionary ancestors are set forth with care and 
cloquence 

He was thoroughly versed in the opinions 
of democratic statesmen, and sincerely devoted 
to the Jefferson school. He maintained the 
sovereignty of the states in all local matters, 
whilst he held to the inviolability of the 
Federal authority in national atfairs. Each 


WHEELER. vil 
was sacred in the realms assigned them by the 
Constitution. It is difficult to preserve the 
complicated adjustment of the relations of the 
states to the general government. In the 
South, he saw a strong tendency to magnify 
Iu the North, the 
Federal authority was rapidly assuming new 
The effect of the 


war was to give far greater importance to the 


the powers of the states. 
and alarming importance. 
nation, and to silence everywhere the princi- 


Colonel Wheeler 


regarded the influence of the central power as 


ple of state sovereignty. 


dangerous to individual Hberty, and constantly 
He beheld with re- 
gret the citizen disappearing in the grandeur 


tending to imperialism. 

and power of the nation. Reared among mer 
proud of their honor and infiuence, he dreaded 
Its los 
was the grave of liberty, and birth of imperial 


‘fo 


the decline of personal excellence.. 


power. 

The integrity of the state and nation de- 
pended upon the sanetity of the ballot, and 
this upon the responsibility and intelligence 
of the 
powerful monied corporations, and a grand 


individual citizen. ‘The presence of 
central government, would destroy in tine 
its responsibility. The voter, being entirely 
overshadowed, would soon begin to look as 
lightly upon his personal worth,.as he did 
Ike relied 
chiefly on character to preserve the republic 
through the ballot. Neither education nov 
wealth could be trusted with the liberties of the 
people, in the absence of inflexible purpose, 
The only 
safeguard for the encroachments of power 


upon his inflnence in the repnblic. 


and the habit of sclf government. 


was in the disposition and capacity of the 
citizen to resist them atthe threshold. When 
the public ceases to be a severe censor of the 
conduct of officials, the end of our delicately 
adjusted republic will not be remote. His 
apprehensions of a gradual change, and a 
complete undermining of the nature of our 
institutions, was the result of close observa- 


vil 
tion for more than half a century, of the 
most eventful period of the history of the 
government, actuated by an intense solicitude 
for the safety of the repubhe of the fathers, 
Colonel Wheeler was a sincere believer in 
the salutary influence of labor directed by 
method. Ardent labor, regulated by reason, is 
the price of excellence. He that would win 
the latter, can not dispense with the former. 
‘Time was a sacred trust that no one could 
neglect without evil. Thoroughly realizing 


its demands, with earnest purpose and willing 


hands he consecrated all to the noblest 
ends of life. Knowing that the brightest 
genius, aud the most brilhant powers, 


could avail but little if this trust was not ex- 
ecuted with system, he introduced the most 
convenient order into all his labors, so that he 
could call up the gleanings of years in a 
moment. 

A. systematic and laborious scholar, he en- 
riched his understanding from the treasures 
of many tongues. The English furnished him 
the richest stores, and he had drank deeply at 
her purest fountains. Into his tenacious and 
fruitful memory, were joined the wealth of 
the prose and poetry of that wonderful people, 
whose intelligence, more than their arms, has 
filled the world. 


ereat dramatists. 


THe was familiar with all the 

The great poems of Shakes- 
peare, he could repeat with a power rarely 
equalled by the first actors of his time. 

His friendships were ardent and sincere, and 
his devotion to his friends knew uo bounds; 
influence, purse, life itself, if in the right, 
were at their service. Attachments co strong 
and pure, iusured a loving and faithful hus- 
band, an indulgent and devoted father, and a 
In all the rela- 
tions of life he filled the measure of a noble 


kind and generous neighbor. 


manhood; tender and charitable to the ufflict- 
ed, cheerful and courteous to the prosperous, 
ne ever sought to mitigate the asperities of life, 
thoserude blasts that visit toooften every home. 
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Colonel Wheeler 


Iis warm heart, 


The social qualities of 
were of the highest order. 
his classic wit, and mirth-creating hunor, 
made him the favorite of all cireles in which 
intelligence, refinement, and graceful address 
were desired. Living in that age of the re- 
pubhe which gave the noblest development 
of individual excellence, he had ample oppor- 
tunity of mingling in its most delightful as- 
sociations. Bountifully supplied with instruc- 
tive and interesting anecdote, his conversation 
He 


drew from ancient and modern literature their 


never lost its interest and inspiration. 


richest gems, and with consummate taste he 


pleased and instructed his ever attentive 


auditors. The fountains of Greek, Roman, 
Enghsh and French history were open to his 
never flagging memory. It was in the richer 
developments of American life that he en- 
joyed the greatest pleasure. Above all periods 
of human history, he esteemed the characters 
It bad furnished 


the grandest expression of freedom and in- 


of our revolutionary era. 


tegrity, as it had of civil and political imstitu- 
tions. With pious veneration he had collected 
and preserved every heroic act and noble 
utterance, unwilling to allow the corroding 
fingers of time to erase from coming genera- 
tions the humblest name. 

Not less fortunate in his political ussocia- 
tions, he Knew persoually all the presidents 
and cabinet officers, from Jefferson to Arthur, 
Te had been the contidential friend of Jack- 
sou, Pierce and Johnson, and was by them 
He did not 


look to high official station, for the richest 


alled to eounsel and advice. 
manifestation of intelleetual and moral worth. 
He had too often seen the most commanding 
positions occupied by presuming inferiority, 
through the labors and merits of the modest 
and deserving. By the fruits of their lives, 
lre esteemed the actors of the age in, which 
they lived and worked. This volume of ren- 
iniscences discloses his estimation of cliatacters ` 
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who figured in the moral and political life of 
the state and nation, far better than any sketch 
of his life. 


his moral, social and political preferences and 


It also presents with equal force 


appreciations, 

He had been from his first political essay, 
trained in the Democratic party, and his ac- 
tive affinities drew from the ranks of that 
His demo- 
cracy was founded upon the lofty plane of 
There, all who could 
come were equals, and entitled to the rights 
and honors of the state. 


party lis warmest associations. 
integrity and worth, 


Neither accident of 
birth or wealth conld push from their seats 
the true, the industrious, and the brave. Huni- 
ble worth, bending beneath the weight of sor- 
rows and privations, had an open highway to 
his respect. He rejoiced to see the virtuous 
youth, bursting the barriers of pride and cast, 
and appealing to the just judgment of society 
for the recognition of its worth. For misfor- 
tune he had all sympathy; for unostentatious 
merit, reverence; for courage, that presses for- 
ward in the achievement of great and useful 
measures, admiration. 

Trained from childhood to industry and 
action, he knew the value of useful labor. No 
speculative theorist, he sought substantial rc- 
sults through methods approved of by experi- 
ence. With reluctance he marked any departure 
from the way selected by the sages, and lined 
with conntless blessings. The continuity of his- 
tory described the march of human intelligence 
and could not be broken with any assurance 
of safety. Nor was he blindly bound to an 
cre 
knew that every day and every hour makes 
demands upon the exercise of reason and in- 
vention, that can only be appeased by advance- 
ment in time and space. A witness of all the 
greatest discoveries in the useful arts, he well 
understood their influence upon the refine- 
ment of the people. 


irrational and monotinous past. well 


Society was undergoing 
perpetual change in all its varied aspects. The 


iX 
most venerable and sacred institutions, in 
timc, give place to new ones, better adapted 
to represent its advancement, and perpetuate 
its usefulness. 

In all the noble actions of the great and 
good of the republic, he had an inheritance of 
imperishable glory. With pious care he has 
garnared all, and has labored to transmit 
them to posterity, as an inspiration to emulate 
the heroic and worthy lives of an illustrious 
ancestry. The conduct of the great and good 
is the most valuable legacy that a nation can 
have. The memories and the glorious deeds 
of the emincut personages whom North Caro- 
lina has contributed to humanity, have been 
sacredly collected and eloquently described hy 
this faithful historian. They have not been 


The 


memory of the busy, patriotice and cloquent 


left to perish “ unhonored and unsung.” 


man, Who has rescued from oblivion, so many 
illustrious names, will be recalled with grate- 
ful thanks, from the shores on which break the 
waves of the Atlantic, to the peaks of the 
Unaka mountains that mark the western limits 
of the state. 
of the old commonwealth 


Whenever the sons or daughters 
have escheloned 
into the west, his labors will be carried and 
read. They will be to all a reservoir of bril- 
liant names, and a chronicle of illustrious 
deeds. 

This worthy and learned man attained a 
ripe age, in the full enjoyment of his intel- 
lectual powers, laboring cheerfully to the end. 

Though during his closing years he suffered 
much, his genial and sunny disposition did 
not desert him. fle continued to reccive his 
friends with that generous welcome, which 
will be fondly remembered after he has past 
the “sunless river’s flow.” 

Ile was married first to Mary, only daughter 
of Rev. Mr. O. B. Brown, of Washington City, 
one of the most accomplished and literary 
ladies of her day, by whom he had one 


daughter, married to George N. Beale, a 
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brother of General E. F. Beale, late United 
States Envoy to Austria, and, seeond, to Ellen, 
daughter of Thomas Sully, one of the most 
distinguished artists of Philadelphia, by whom 
he had two sons, Charles Sully and Woodbury, 
u suceessful lawyer in Washington City. 

On Thursday, Deeember 7th, 1882, at 12:30 
o’cloek, a. m., the long sufferings of Colonel 
Wheeler were ended; and at 2 p. m., on Sun- 
day the 10th, he was buried in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, Genorcetown, D.C. 


Eminent citizens of North Carolina then in. 


Washington, met in the National Capitol, and 
adopted the following resolutions: 


“ Resolved, That we, North Carolinians, pre- 
sent in Washington, have assembled to pay a 
tribute of respect to the memory of our de- 
parted friend, Mr. John H. Wheeler, whose 
private worth and publie serviees have en- 
deared him to our whole people. 

“Resolved, That by his hfe-work, though to 
him a labor of love, as the historian of the 
state, and the eolleetion of vast stores of his- 
torical material, he imposed a debt of grati- 
tude upon every North Carolinian, and upon 
the republie of letters, which will be remem- 
bered for generations.” 


Eulogiums, attesting the high plaee the de- 
eeased had won in the hearts of his people, 
were pronouneed by the Hons. Z. B. Vanee, 
Samuel F. Phillips, Jesse J. Yeates, A. M. 
Seales, M. W. Ransom, and T. L. Clingman. 

The following letter of eondolence was ad- 
dressed to Major Woodbury Wheeler, son of 
the deceased: 


‘SENATE CHAMBER. 
‘“\IAJOR WoopBpury WHEELER. 


“Dear Str: We have this moment heard 
with deep pain, of the death of your father. 
This death affeets us with great sorrow; his 
loss will be mourned by all the people of the 
State, whieh he loved and served so well. 
Truly a good and great man has left us. 

“We bee leave to express to you and his 
family our sineerest sympathy. In your sad 
bereavement you have the consolation arising 
from the memory of his illustrious hfe marked 
by eonspieuous virtues. 

“Yours sineerely, 


«A D. VANGE. M. W. RANSOM. 
«L. C. LATHAM. A. M. SCALES., 
«RoB’T V. VANCE. R. F. ARMFIELD. 
W R- Cox. C. Down.” 
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Page XII, 1st column, 11th line, read frontier, zoź fronting. 


Ib. Ib., 13th line, read Lords, zo¢ Lord. 
Ib., 2d column, 6th line, read east, 220¢/ west. 
Ib. Ib., 9th line, read feeble, zo public. 


Page XV, 1st column, 15th line, read writer’s, 2o¢ writers. 

Page XVI, rst column, 38th line, place comma after aggregate. 

Page XVII, 1st column, 24th line, read antedates, zo/ antidates. 
Ib. Ib., 33d line, read churchman, zof church man. 

Page XVIII, rst column, last line, omit “ &c.” 

Page XX, Ist column, 35th line, read the, of he. 


Ib. Ib., 36th line, read what, zoź which. 
Page XXI, Ib., oth line, read experts, zoź exparts. 
Ib. Ib., 12th line, read Sounds, zo sound. 
Page XXII, Ib., 36th and 37th lines, omit the interpolated sentence in brackets. 


Page XXIII, Ib., 39th line. read of, zoź ef. 
Page XXV, Ib., 21st line, read by, zol viz. 

Ib., 2d column, last line, omit comma after local. 
Page XXVI. Ib., read Tryon, zof Tyron. 
Page XXVII, 1st column, 4th line, read for, 7o0/ to. 

ore 2d column, 4th and sth lines, read in favor of the church, zo/ to. 
Page XXVIII, 1st column, 2d paragraph should have quotation marks to it. 
Page XXIX, 1st column, 3tst line, read imparted, “of imported. 


Ib. ID., 32d line, omit comma after tone.” 

Page XXXI, 2d column, last line should follow third line of next column. 
Ib. - Ilex 21st line, place “‘ Academy ” in brackets: 

Page XXXII, Ib., 220d line, read extract, 7o/ extracts. 
Ib. libs 29th and 37th lines, read disbarring, noć debarring. 
Ib. Ibe 31st line, read z/ was ordered. 


Page XX XIII, 1st column, 36th line, read detinue, xo detinee. 
Page XXXIV, ist column, 22d line, rcad instigation, zo/ investigation. 
Page XXXVI, 2d column, 16th line, place a period after “complaint,” and next word begins with a 
capital letter. 
The chapters from XXII., have been erroneously advanced 10 in number. l 
Page 115, 2d column, 17th line from bottom, the name “ Mooring "’ should be Moreing. 
Page 192, 2d column, 3d line, read Lizzie, zo¢ John M. 
oy Ib., 4th line, read Corvina, nof Louisa. 
Ib. Ib., between lincs 8 and g'inscrt John L. 
Page 196, Ist column, 32d line, read rcsearchcs, zo results. 
Page 201, 1st column, 17th line, read Humphrey, zot Hampton. 
Page 202, 1st column, Ist line, read 1781, zot 1871. 
Page 204, 1st column, 38th line, read ‘‘ Coloncl Lillington.” 
Page 216, Ist column, 17th line, read Amis, zo¢ Ams. 
Ib. Ib., 22d line, read to, zot at. 
Ib. 2d column, 32d line, “‘ but AZ nai 
Page 217, Ist column, 16th line, omit much of. 
~ Ib., 2d column, 14th linc, omit early tx and. 
Page 220, Ist column, 17th line, read the, nor he. 
Page 221, 2d column, 22d line, read Gatling, zo Gatlin. 
Page 226, Ist column, 3d line, read member. 
Ib. ID. 4th line, read ‘‘ States ” 
Page 229, Ist column, 14th line from bottom, ‘‘ McPclah ” should be Machpelah. 
Page 230, 2d column, 6th linc, read ‘‘ Carolina.” 
Page 232, 2d column, 24th line, read incessant, zo inccsscnt. 
Page 238, 1st column, 7th line, read Pierre, 2o¢ Piercc. 
Page 240, Ist column, 4th line, insert oz before one. 
Page 252, 2d column, 23d line, read Cæsar, gof Casar. 
Page 253, Ist column, rath line, read 1776, of 1767. 
Page 255, Ist column, roth line, read Licut. George, of Colonel Lock. 
Page 228, 1st column, 32d line, same error. 
Page 255, 1st column, 11th line, read Joseph, zo/ George Graham. 
Page 287, 2d column, 3oth line, read those that, zoź these that. 
Page 288, 1st column, 23d linc, rcad correct, xof court. 
Page 289, Ist column, oth line, read have, zoz hcre. 
Page 297—301, inclusive—the running head “ Mccklenburg county” should be Moore and New Han- 
over counties. 
Page 300, 2d column, to the end of 18th line add serzent court. 
Page 301, Ist column, 2d line, read Gen. wo/ Gov. 


NORTH GAROLINA 


IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


BY DANIEL R. GOQDLOE. 


An article by John Fisk, which appeared in 
the February (1883) number of Harper's Aaga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘Maryland and the far Seuth in 
the Colonial period,” contains statements in 
regard to North Carolina which have given 
grave offense to every citizen and native of the 
State. The writer assumes to portray the con- 
dition of the people and the character of their 
institutions, civilization and government, during 
the whole period of their colonial existence, 
while he has presented only an exaggerated and 
distorted picture of disorders which prevailed 
among the first handful of settlersonthe North- 
eastern border, before there was a defined 
boundary, and when that portion of the terri- 
tory, or a considerable part of it was claimed 
by Virginia. 

The writer may, also, have had in view the 
resistance made by the people called Regula- 
tors, in the middle and upper counties, ata later 
period, to the robbery and extortion of the 
county officers. But the more charitable sup- 
position is, that he has never read a history of 
the Province. 

The original grant made by Charles II. to the 
Lords Proprietors, bears date March 20, 1663. 


This instrument conveyed to the noblemen and 
gentlemen, named allthe territory lying between 
the parallels of thirty-one and thirty-six degrees 
of North latitude, and extending from the At- 
lantic Ocean westward to the South Sea. Wm. 
Byrd, Esq., the intelligent Virginia gentleman, 
who wasorsie of the commissioners employed to 
run the boundary line between the two provinces, 
states, in his ‘‘ Westover papers,” that ‘‘Sir 
William Berkeley, who was one of the grantees, 
and at that time Governor of Virginia, finding 
a territory of thirty-one miles in breadth be- 
tween the inhabited part of Virginia and the 
above mentioned boundary of Carolina, (thirty- 
six degrees) advised Lord Clarendon of it, and 
his Lordship had influence enough with the 
King to obtain a second patent to include this 
territory, dated June 30, 1665.” 

It appears from this statement of Mr. Byrd, 
that North Carolina owes this addition of half 
a degree to the width of her territory, to the 
treachery of the Governor of Virginia, to his 
trust. It was the duty of the Governor to se- 
cure, if practicable, the unclaimed territory for 
Virginia, but it was in the interest of Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley to have it added to the Carolina 
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Colony. However, the people of North Caro- 
lina have no reason to complain of Sir William 
on this account. 

In reference to this acquisition Dr. Hawks, 
the historian of Nortk Carolina, remarks: ‘‘But 
though this second charter defined the line that 
was to divide Virginia and Carolina, and stated 
on what part of the globe it was to be drawn, 
viz: 36° 30’ North latitude; yet astronomical 
observations had not fixed its precise locality, 
and consequently the people on the fronting of 
both provinces entered land and took out patents 
by guess, either from the King, or the Lord- Pro- 
prietors. The grants of the latter, however. 
were more desirable, because, both as toterms of 
entry, and yearly taxes, they were less burden- 
some than the price and levies imposed by 
the laws of Virginia, This statement will ex- 
plain the fact that some of the earliest grants of 
land, now confessedly in Carolina, but lying 
near the border are signed by Sir William 
Berkeley.” 

This new boundary line of 36° 30’ remained 
undefined for two-thirds of a century—that is to 
say, untilthe year 1728; and in all that period 
there was a margin of territory several miles in 
width, in whichno one knew, definitely, whether 
the inhabitants owed allegiance to Carolina or 
Virginia. The disputed territory lay within and 
on the southern border of the Dismal Swamp. 
Practically, for nearly fifty years, the territory 
west of the Swamp was not in dispute, as the 
settlements on the Carolina side lay to the east 
of the Chowan River. To the west of that 
great stream the Indians stillheldsway. It was 
not until after the Massacre in 1711, when one 
hundred and thirty persons were murdered in 
their homes in one day, that these savages were 
made to give place to the advancing tide of civ- 
ilization. The largest of the tribes, and the 
most war-like, the Tuscaroras, after that event, 
were required to vacate their territory, when 
they emigrated North and rejoined the Iroquois 
or Five Nations, from whom they were de- 
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scended. The smaller and less criminal tribes 
were permitted to remain on reservations. 
During the first sixty years of the colonial 
history, the population was chiefly confined to 
the territory north of Albemarle Sound, 
Chowan River. The settle- 
ments between the two sounds, Albemarle and 
Pamlico, and that about New Berne, were still 
public, but were represented in the Albemarle 
Assembly. This body was composed of twenty- 
seven members, 


west of the 


of whom the four counties 
north of the sound sent five, each. The three 
counties south of Albemarle had two members 
There was 
little intercourse with the Cape Fear Colony, 
which hada separate Assembly of its own, as 
well as a Governor. 
prise. 


each, and New Berne town one. 


It was a short-lived enter- 
The colonists came from Barbadoes, in 
1665, under the leadership of a gentleman 
named Yeaman. He was succeeded by a Mr. 
West, as Governor, who was also made Gover- 
nor of the Charleston settlement, a few years 
later, and persuaded the Cape Fear people to 
follow him. During the year 1690, the last of 
these Cape Fear settlers abandoned their homes 
and went to Charleston. The writer, whose 
statements are complained of, assumes that 
these Barbadian colonists became a permanent 
part of the population of North Carolina. 

In 1729 seven of the eight Lords Proprietors 
surrendered their rights in and authority over 
the colony, to the crown, for a valuable consid- 
eration, of course; Earl Granville retained his 
claim of right to the soil, and a large strip of 
country (about half the State) on the northern 
border was set off to him as his private property, 
while he surrendered his right to share in the 
Government of the people. 

Francis Xavier Martin, one of the most judi- 
cious historians of the Province, estimated the 
white population at the date of this transfer of 
authority from the Lords Proprietors to the 
Crown (1729) at about 13,000. 
opinion as to the number of the blacks; but 


He gives no 
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there is reason to believe that they were fewer 
in proportion to the whites than were to be 
found in either Virginia or South Carolina. 

A reference to the map will show the reader 
that the original boundary of 36° passes up the 
Albemarle Sound; and the acquisition made by 
the new patent of 1665 embraces, therefore, the 
whole territory north of the Sound. In other 
words, it embraced three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of North Carolina in 1729. This date of 
the purchase by the Crown from the Proprietors 
is, also, coeval with the separation of North 
from South Carolina, and the incorporation of 
the wholeterritory of the former under one Gov- 
ernor and Assembly. 

Besides the small scattered settlements south 
of Albemarle Sound, the relative importance of 
which is indicated by their proportion of repre- 
sentation in the Assembly, as above stated, the 
population had begun to spread out beyond, 
that isto say, west of the Chowan River; and 
_ in the year 1722, the County or Precinct of Ber- 
_ tie was organized; but up to that date, if not 
~ later, the people on that side of the river voted 
as of Chowan Precinct. 

The immigration of Swiss and Palatines under 
Baron De Graffenreidt and Mr. Mitchell came to 
North Carolina in the years 1709-10. No def- 
nite statements as to their numbers, have come 
down to us, but itis believed that the two classes 
of immigrants combined, did not exceed two 
thousand. Some loose guesses make them 
larger. They settled in the vicinity of New 
Berne, which town received its name from the 
Swiss. 
by the Indians the next year, after their arrival, 


Some of these foreigners were murdered 


when the great Massacre of the whites occurred. 
De Graffenreidt narrowly escaped being burned 
at the stake by the Indians, in company with 
Lawson, the Surveyor General, who had invaded 
their territory with his compass and chain. It 
is probable that the massacre was the main hin- 
drance to further immigration from Switzerland 
and the Palatinate; but De Graffenreidt failed 
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to give them titles to the lands he sold them, 
which must have greatly added to their dis- 
couragements. 

The foregoing preliminary statement as to the 
nature and extent of the ground occupied by 
the early settlers of the Province has been 
thought necessary to a thorough understanding 
of the character of the aspersions of the writer 
referred to, and of the answers that will be 
But in the first place it will be 
proper to present them in the language of their 


made to them. 
author. They form a compact mass of misrep- 
resentation, I understand the writer to bea 
Massachusetts man. “Prof. John Fisk” of 
Harvard. He says: 

‘“ At the time of the Revolution the popula- 
tion of North Carolina numbered about 200,000, 
of which somewhat more than one-fourth were 
negro slaves. The white population was mainly 
English, but the foreign element was larger than 
in the case of any other of the colonies which 
we have thus far considered. There were Hu- 
guenots from France, German Protestant from 
the Palatinate, Moravians, Swiss, and Scotch, 
and what we have to note especially is that this 
foreign population was, inthe main, far more 
respectable and orderly than the English major- 
ity. The English settlers came mostly from 
Virginia, though in the south-eastern corner of 
the colony there was a considerrble settlement 
of Englishmen from Barbadoes. 

“Now, the English settlers who thus came 
southward from Virginia were very different in 
character from the sober Puritans, who went 
northward into Maryland. North Carolina was 
to Virginia something like Rhode Island was to 
Massachusetts—a receptacle for all the factious 
and turbulent elements of Society; but cx this 
case the gencral character of the emigration was 
The shiftless people who 
could not make a place for themselves in Vir- 


cmmeasurcably lower. 


ginia society, including many of the ‘‘ poor 
whites,” flocked in large numbers into North 


Carolina, They were, in the main, very lawless 
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in temper, holding it to be the chief end of man 
to resist all constituted authority, and above all 
The history of North 


Carolina was accordingly much more riotous 


things to pay no taxes. 


and disorderly than the history of any of the 
other colonies. ‘‘There were neither laws nor 
lawyers,” says Bancroft, with slight exaggera- 
tion. The courts, such as they were, sat often 
in taverns, where the Judge might sharpen his 
wits with bad whiskey, whele their decisions were 
not recorded, but were simply shouted by the 
crier from the inn door, or at the nearest market 
place. | 
“There were a few amateur Surgeons and apoth- 
ecaries to be found in the villages, but no regu- 
lar physicians. Nor does the soul appear to be 
better cared for than the body, for it was not 
until 1703 that the first clergyman was settled 
in the colony. The Church of England was es- 
tablished by Government, without the approval 
of the people, who were opposed on principle 
to church rates, as to all kinds of taxes whatso- 
ever. Owing to this dislike of taxation, most 
of the people were Dissenters, but no Dissent- 
ing Churches flourished in the colony. There 
was complete toleration even for Quakers, be- 
cause nobody cared a groat for theology, or for 
The few ministers who contrived to 
support life in North Carolina, were listened to 
in a mood like that in which Mrs. Pardigle’s 


discourses were received by the brickmakers, 


religion. 


while the audience freely smoked their pipes 
within the walls of the sanctuary during divine 
service. 

‘‘Agriculture was conducted more wastefully 
and with less intelligence than in any of the 
other colonies. In the northern counties to- 
bacco was almost exclusively cultivated, but it 
was of very inferior quality, compared with the 
tobacco of Virginia. 

‘‘ All business or traffic about the coast was 
carried on under perilous conditions: for pirates 
were always hovering about, secure in the sym- 
pathy of the people, like the brigands of southern 
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Italy in recent times. It was partly due to this, 
no doubt, as well as partly to the want of good 
harborage, that a very large part of the com- 
merce of North Carolina was diverted north- 
ward to Norfolk, or southward to Charleston. 

‘‘The treatment of the slaves is said to have been 
usually mild, as in Virginia, but their lives were 
practically, at the mercy of theirmasters. The 
white servants fared better, and the general state 
of society was solow that when their time of ser- 
vice was ended, they had here a good chance of 
rising to a position of equality with their 
masters. 

“The country swarmed with ruffians of all 
sorts, who fled thither from South Carolina and 
Virginia. Life and property were very insecure, 
and lynch law was not infrequently administered. 
The small planters led, for the most part,a lazy 
life, drinking hard, and amusing themselves 
with scrimmages, in which noses were broken 
with blows of the fist, and eyes gouged out by 
The 
only other social amusement seems to have been 


a dexterous use of the long thumb nails. 


gambling. But, except at elections and other 
meetings for political purposes, 
very little of each other. 


people saw 


‘«There were no roads worthy of the name, 
and every family was almost entirely isolated 
Until just before the war for 
Independence, there was not a single school, good or 
It need not be added that 
the people were densely ignorant. 


from its neighbors. 
bad, in the whole colony. 


“The colony was a century old before it could 
boast of a printing press; and if no newspapers 
were published, it was doubtless for the suffi- 
cient reason that there were very few who would 
have been able toread them. A mail from 
Virginia came some eight or ten times in a year, 
but it only reached a few towns on the coast, 
and down to the time of the Revolution the in- 
terior of the country had no mails atall. Under 
such circumstances it is not strange that North 
Carolina was ina great measure cut off from the 
currents of thought and feeling by which the 
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other colonies were swayed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

“In the War for Independence, North Carolina 
produced no great leaders. She was not repre- 
sented at the Stamp Act Congress of 1765, and 
she was the last of the States, except Rhode Is- 
land, to adopt the Federal Constitution.” 

The reader cannot have failed to note in these 
statements, supposing the writer to be well in- 
formed, a spirit in sympathy with the arbitrary 
rule of the Lords Proprietors and the Crown of 
England, and with their persistent efforts to 
compel an unwilling people to pay taxes for the 
support of the Church of which they were not 
members. The whole tenor of the writers criti- 
cism would justify this inference; and that his 
sympathies are also with the corrupt county 
officials whose illegal exactions provoked and 
justified the efforts of the Regulators to resist 
them. But it is charitable to assume that he 
has only a vague idea of these events, derived 
from second-hand sources. For he could not 
read the history of the Province, without being 
convinced that the causes and grounds of resist- 
ance to the constituted authorities were, in the 
first instance, the efforts of the Lords Proprietors 
to impose the absurd ‘‘ Fundamental Constitu- 
tions” of Locke, upon the people, followed by 
the persistent, and never quite successful at- 
tempt to establish the Church, with a system of 
Churchrates. Mr. Bancroft has brought out 
these facts with more distinctness than the his- 
torians of the State; and even Dr. Hawks has 
only paraphrased the lucid statement ofthe great 
historian. 

The second great source of disturbance, the 
robbery of the people in the name of law, by 
the county officers, at a later period, is equally 
well attested, and no one acquainted with the 
history of those times, will venture to vindicate 
or palliate their conduct. These events will re- 
ceive further notice in their order, as well as 
other arbitrary and unjust measures of the 
British rulers of the Province. 
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Another thing observable in this pretentious 
criticism is a proneness to jump to general con- 
clusions from single instances. The writer has 
scen the statement that at an out-of-doors relig- 
ious meeting, in the Albemarle region, in one 
of the first yearsof the last century, some rough 
fellow smoked his pipe while the services were 
goingon; and this fact is sufficient to warrant 
the statement that such was the universal cus- 
tom throughout the colonial period, in all parts 
of the Province. He has read that a noted pi- 
rate infested the Sounds before there was so 
much as a village upon their borders, and that 
the pirate obtained supplies of provisions from 
the first squatters on the coast whom he would 
have exterminated if they had refused compli- 
ance with his demands; and, without mention- 
ing that the pirate was at length captured and 
put to death, the swift conclusion is drawn, that 
piracy was the order of the day, all along the 
coast, with the connivance of the people, for 
the century and more of colonial vassalage; and 
that the effect was to render legitimate com- 
merce a hazardous and dangerous occupation. 
lo this cause the writer would have the world 
believe is due the alleged fact that the people of 
the colony carried their produce to Norfolk 
through the Dismal Swamp; although there 
Or else to Charles- 
ton through a wilderness two to three hundred 
miles in width, without roads or navigable wa- 


was neither road nor canal. 


ters; whereas, at the period when the pirates 
infested the coast, the commerce of the colony 
was chiefly in the hands of New Englanders, 
who came with their vessels through the 
Sounds. 

A traveler has at some time witnessed a fight, 
somewhere in the Province, accompanied by the 
brutal practice of ‘‘gouging,’’ in which the 
lower class of whites sometimes engage, and 
this ts sufficient to justify the critic in the sweep- 
ing statement that ‘*scrimmages”’ of this sort 
constituted the favorite amusement of the small 
planters—‘‘ their only other entertainments be- 
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ing drinking and gambling.” It would be as 
fair to charge the whole body of respectable 
people in a Northern city, at the present day, 
with participation in all the vice and crime which 
are daily and nightly enacted in the dens of in- 
famy that are to be found in every street. 

These are only specimens ot the illogical in- 
ferences of this writer, with whom the rule 
seems to be, that every isolated fact warrants a 
generalization. 

In view of reiterated charges against the peo- 
ple of lawlessness, idleness, ‘‘shiftlessness, ”’ 
and general inability to make their way in the 
world, it is worth while to notice the first state- 
ment quoted from the writer, to the effect that at 
the period of the Revolution, North Carolina 
contained about 200,000 inhabitants ; and if this 
statement were true, it would afford evidence of 
an extraordinarily rapid increase of population 
during the next fourteen years, and especially 
so, as seven of those years were spent in civil 
and foreign wars, accompanied by the expatria- 
tion of thousands of the conquered, and the 
The 
census of 1790, which was taken just fourteen 


escape of not a few of the servile class. 


years after the Declaration of Independence, or 
fifteen years after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, showed the population of the State to be 
393,000, or nearly 100 per cent. more than the 
supposed number of 200,000. Inconsideration 
of the destructive war through which the people 
had passed during those eventful years, we are 
bound to conclude that the population at the 
beginning of the war was nearer three hundred 
than two hundred thousand. In 1729, it will 
be remembered, the total white population was 
estimated to be only 13,000; and if we add 7,000 
for the black, the aggregate forty-six years be- 
fore the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
would be but 20,000. Here, then, is evidence 
of an extraordinary increase of these ‘‘idle,”’ 
“ shiftless,” ‘‘outlaws ” and ‘‘ renegades ” from 
Virginia. 

We are told that ‘‘the foreign population was 
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in the main far more respectable and orderly 
than the English majority.” By the foreign 
population, the writer means those of non- 
English origin. There can be no question about 
the moral worth and respectability of the Mora- 
vians and German Lutherans, of the Swiss and 
Palatine. They all made orderly, good citizens, 
but they were not more conspicuous for these 
virtues than were the Quakers, who, in early 
times, exercised a controlling influence in the 
Albemarle settlement. Nor were the ‘‘for- 
eigners” more distinguished for sobriety and 
love of learning than the Presbyterians who 
came to the Colony from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, or directly from Scotland and England. 
Neither is it true that any of these classes were 
more respectable than the native Virginians and 
other Americans, mostly of English ancestry, 
who came in from time to time, during the 
whole colonial period, and constituted a large 
majority of the populationof the Province ; and 
They 


constituted a majority, and a controlling major- 


it is a baselesscalumny to say otherwise. 
ity of the people. They were part and ‘parcel 
of the best element in Virginia society—em- 
bracing not many of the oldest, or more aristo- 
cratic families, but the solid, respectable, and 
well-to-do classes of planters and farmers—the 
classes that produced such men as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, and others who 
became eminent for talents and virtue; and they 
imparted these characteristics to their children. 
Many of the poorer classes came with these 
planters and farmers. Some were, no doubt, 
vicious characters, who added nothing to the 
strength and respectability of the Province. 
But what country under the sun is free from 
such a class? 

‘‘ North Carolina’’ we are again told, ‘‘ was 
to Virginia something like Rhode Island was to 
Massachusetts—a receptacle for all the factious 
and turbulent elements of society.” There was, 
it must be owned, a resemblance in the two sit- 
uations. Massachusetts expelled Roger Wil- 
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liams and his Baptist followers, with Quakers 
and Presbyterians, as heretics; and most good 
people of the present day are apt to believe that 
when the exiles shook the dust from their feet, 
they left not their equals in moral worth behind 
them. And it wasin like manner that Virginia 
intolerance drove many of her best inhabitants 
into the wilderness of Carolina, as will now be 
shown. 

Durant’s Neck in Perquimans county, was 
the first permanent settlement made in the Prov- 
ince, and it was made by Quakers who fled from 
Virginiaand Massachusetts persecution. ‘‘ The 
oldest land title that we know of in North Caro- 
‘and that which we 
think was actually the first, is still on record. 


lina,” says Dr. Hawks, 


It is the grant made by C7s¢acanoe, king of the 
Yeopim Indians, in 1662, to Durant, fora 
neck of land at the mouth of Little and Per- 
quimans rivers, which still bears the name of the 
In 1633, Berkeley confirmed this 
grant by a patent under his own signature.” 
This patent by the Indian Chief to the Qua- 
ker, antidates the first patent given by the king 


grantee. 


to the Lords Proprietors. It became the nu- 
cleus of a large Quaker settlement, which re- 
mains to the present day. It is said that a com- 
pany was formed some years previous to this 
purchase by Durant, for the purpose of taking 
up lands and making settlements in the un- 
claimed territory; and it is probable that the 
plan may, to some extent, have been carried 
into effect—or this purchase by the Quakers 
may have been a part of it. The cautious terms 
in which the Quakers gave in their adhesion to 
the ‘‘ Fundamental Constitutions,” show that 
they were neither illiterate nor reckless vaga- 
bonds. Their signature and assent are qualified 
as follows: 

‘‘Francis Tomes, Christopher Nicholson, and 
William Wyatt did before me, this 31st July,” 
&c., &c., ‘‘and so far as any authority by the 
Lords constituted, is consonant to God's glory, 


and to the advancement of his blessed truth, 
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with heart and hands we subscribe, to the best 
of our capacities and understandings. ” 

In regard to these earliest settlers of North 
Carolina, Mr. Bancroft states that the adjoining 
county in Virginia, Nansemond, had long 
abounded in non-conformists ; and it is certain, 
he says, that the first settlements in Albemarle 
were the result of the spontaneous overflowing 
from this source. A few vagrant families, he 
thinks, may have been planted in Carolina be- 
fore the Restoration. Such settlements would 
have been made voluntarily, as under Cromwell 
the Church would not have been permitted to 
persecute Dissenters. But on the restoration 
of Charles, men who were impatient of inter- 
ference with their religion, ‘‘ who dreaded the 
enforcement of religious conformity, and who 
distrusted the spirit of the new Government in 
Virginia, plunged more deeply into the forests. 
It is known that in 1662, the Chief of the Yeo- 
pim Indians granted to George Durant the neck 
of land which still bears his name; and, in the 
following year, George Cathmaid could claim 
from Sir Wm. Berkeley—a large grant of land 
upon the Sound, as a reward for having estab- 
lished sixty-seven persons in Carolina. This 
may have been the oldest considerable settle- 
ment; there is reason to believe that volunteer 
emigrants preceded them.”’ 

It has already been stated that Sir William 
Berkeley was Governor of Virginia and one of 
the Lords Proprietors of Carolina at this time. 
He was also a Church man, intolerant of dissent 
—in Virginia; but his pecuniary interests im- 
pelled him to be very liberal and tolerant of 
Quakers, Presbyterian, and other sectarians who 
would azree to remove to their territory. His 
proprietary colleagues cordially concurred with 
him in this left-handed spirit of toleration, by 
which they hoped to be enriched ; and in con- 
formity with it, the Carolina colonists were 
allowed to indulge in whatever eccentricities of 
faith and worship their tastes or their con- 
sciences might suggest. 
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Indeed, it was very plain to the common 
sense of the Proprietaries, that zeal for the 
Church north of 36° 30’, if enforced by rigorous 
persecution, was as conducive to the peopling 
their Carolina territory, as the liberty of con- 
science which was granted south of that line. 
These seemingly hostile principles, or moral 
forces were thus made to work harmoniously for 
the advantage of their Lordships, while narrow- 
minded bigots, by enforcing conformity on both 
sides of the line, would have spoiled every- 
thing. l 

Howison, the historian of Virginia, describes 
Sir William, who was appointed Governor of 
Virginiain 1642, by Charles I, asan accomplish- 
ed gentleman whose winning manners captivated 
all hearts, but, ‘‘His loyalty was so excessive 
that it blinded his eyes to the faults of a crowned 
head, and steeled his heart against the prayers 
x * He loved the 
monarchical constitution of England with sim- 
ple fervor; he venerated her customs, her 
Church, her Bishops, her Liturgy; every thing 


of oppressed subjects. 


peculiar to her as a kingdom; and believing | 


them to be worthy of all acceptation, he en- 
forced conformity with uncompromising stern- 
ness, * * Had Sir William Berkeley descend- 
ed to his grave at the time when Charles IT gained 
the English throne, we might with safety have 
trusted to those historians who have drawn him 
as adorned with all that could grace and elevate 
his species. But he lived long enough to prove 
that loyalty when misguided, will make a tyrant; 
that religious zeal, when devoted to an estab- 
lished Church, will beget the most revolting 
bigotry: and that an ardent disposition, when 
driven on by desire for revenge, will give birth 
to the worst forms of cruelty and malice.” 

Yet this excessive zeal for religion and ‘‘re- 
volting bigotry,’’ had a practical side to them 
which the historian overlooked. For they tend- 
ed rapidly to people Sir William's Carolina plan- 
tation with sober and industrious Quakers and 
Presbyterians &c., who bought land or paid rent 
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The Vir- 


ginia Assembly, -under such a champion of or- 


at prices fixed by the Proprietaries. 


thodoxy, passed laws of the most stringent 
character for the enforcement of uniformity. 
Tithes were imposed and exacted inexorably: 
the persons of the Clergy were invested with 
a sanctity savoring strongly of superstition: 
papists were excluded from the privilege of hold- 
ing office, and their priests were banished the 
Province ; the oath of supremacy tothe king as 
head of the Church, was imposed, dissenting 
ministers were forbidden to preach; and the 
Governor and Council were empowered to com- 
pel ‘“‘non-conformists to depart the colony with 
all convenience.” It is not surprising that the 
Carolina Colony, where toleration was establish- 
ed by the Proprietaries, flourished, when the 
Governor and Assembly of Virginia were so ac- 
But itis obvious 
that these intolerant laws of Virginia, on the 


tive in stimulating emigration. 


subject of religion, were not calculated nor in- 
tended to drive out the lawless and vicious 
classes. On the contrary, wherever Religion is 
established by law, whether the creed be Protes- 
tant or Catholic, the vicious and criminal classes 
are rarely arraigned for denying the authority 
of the Church, however much they may disre- 
gard its injunctions, and stand in need of its . 
discipline. It is the sober, earnest men who 
suffer the pains and penalties of heresy, whether 
those penalties be the rack, the fagot or banish- 
ment, 

But the persecuted Dissenters were not the 
only classes that preferred the free air of North 
Carolina to the intolerance of Berkeley. Thous- 
ands of Churchmen, real and nominal, joined 
them; and without being eminently religious, 


they soon became sufficiently numerous to form 


a strong party in favor of a Church establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Bancroft thinks that the first Governor 
of the Albemarle Colony, Drummond, appoint- 
ed by Berkeley, and hanged by him without a tial, 
for alleged participation in Bacon’s Rebellion, 
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was a Presbyterian. If this opinion be correct, 
it serves to illustrate more fully how tolerant of 
heresy the bigoted Govenor of Virginia could 
be, when it tended toadvance his pecuniary in- 
terests. 

Two or three of the Lords Proprietors were 
cabinet ministers of Charles II, and they could 
not only procure a grant of territory half as 
large as Europe, but they could stipulate the 
terms of the grant, and the sort of government 
For 


the reasons already explained, the Second Chart- 


its future inhabitants were to live under. 


er, dictated by themselves, authorized the es- 
tablishment of the utmost toleration, without 
so much as naming the Church, and this liberty 
was confirmed to the people. They were grant- 
ed ‘‘an Asscmbly,”’ says Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ and 
an easy tenure of lands, and he (Berkeley) left 
the infant people to takecare of themselves; to 
enjoy liberty of conscience and conduct, in the 
cntire freedom of innocent retirement; to for- 
get the world till rent day drew near, and quit- 
rents might be demanded. Such was the origin 
Carolina. The 


child of ecclesiastical oppression was swathed in 


of fixed settlements in North 


independence.” 

It is appropriate in this place to notice the ci- 
tation of Mr. Bancroft by the critic, as an au- 
thority for one of his aspersions, He says: 
“There were neither laws nor lawyers, says 
Bancroft, with but slight exaggeration,’’ and he 
represents the historian as applying this remark 
to North Carolina throughout its whole Colonial 
The truth is, that Mr. Bancroft has 
nowhere made such a remark, for the two-fold 
reason that he is too well informed, and has too 
much regard for truth to make it. 


existence. 


On the con- 
trary, he has done more to vindicate the charac- 
ter of North Carolina than any of its special his- 
torians. And since he is.a deservedly high au- 
thority throughout the nation and the world, 
it is worth while to show what he has said on the 
subject. The statement from which the above 


garbled quotations are made are but the conclu- 
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sion of an elaborate account of the settlement 
of the Colony which every citizen and native 
of the State reads with pride and pleasure. 
After mentioning the arrival of emigrants from 
New England and from Bermuda, he says that 
the Colony lived contentedly with Stevens as 
Chief Magistrate, ‘‘under a very wise and sim- 
ple form of government. A few words express 
its outlines: a Council of twelve, six named 
by the Proprietaries and six chosen by the As- 
sembly ; an Assembly, composed of the Gover- 
nor, the Council and delegates from the free- 
holders of the incipient settlements, formed a 
No 
interference from abroad was anticipated; for 


government worthy of popular confidence. 


freedom of religionand security against taxation, 
except by the Colonial Legislature, were solemn- 
ly conceded. The Colonists were satisfied ; the 
more so, as their lands were confirmed to them 
by a solemn grant on the terms which they them- 
selves had proposed.” 

Mr. Bancroft proceeds to state that the first ` 
Legislature, in 1669, enacted laws adapted to 
the wants of the people, ‘‘and which therefore 
endured,” 


he says, ‘‘long after the designs of 


Locke were abandoned.” Again he states that 
“the attempt to enforce the Fundamental Con- 
stitution of Locke, a year or two later, was im- 
possible and did but favor anarchy by invalidat- 
ing the existing system, which it could not re- 
place. The Proprietaries, contrary to stipula- 
tions with the Colonists, superseded the existing 
government; and the Colonists resolutely re- 
jected the substitute.” 

The historian then gives a brief account of 
the visits of the celebrated Quaker preachers, 
William Edmundson and George Fox, to the 
settlements at Durant’s Neck; of the favor with 
which they were received by the people, and by 
“If the introduction 
of the Constitution of Locke had before been 
difficult, it was now become impossible,”’ 

The death of Stevens, says Mr. Bancroft, left 


the Governor, and adds: 


the Colony without a Governor; and by per- 
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mission of the Proprietaries, the Assembly 
elected Cartwright, their Speaker, to act as Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘But the difficulty of introducing the 
model (Locke’s Constitution) did not diminish ; 
and having failed to preserve order, Cartwright 
resolved to lay the state of the country before 
the Proprietaries, and embarked for England.” 
At the same time the Assembly sent Eastchurch, 
their new Speaker, to explain their grievances. 
Mr. Bancroft resumes: 

‘“ The suppression of a fierce insurrection of 
the people of Virginia had been followed by the 
vindictive fury of ruthiess punishments and run- 
aways, rogues and rebels, that is to say, fugitives 
from arbitray tribunals, non-conformists, and 
fitends of popular liberty, fled daily to Carolina 
as their common subterfuge and lurking place. 
Did letters from the government of Virginia de- 
mand the surrender of leaders in the rebellion, 
Carolina refused to betray the fugitives who 
sought shelter in her forests.” 

Such is the account given by Mr. Bancroft of 
the refugees from Virginia oppression; and he 
rejects the idea of our historian Martin, that 
these fugitives were runaway negroes. Equally 
does he reject the Tory estimate placed upon 
them by the Virginia Governor, Smallwood, 
and other writers of that school, that they were 
lawless vagabonds and ‘‘runagates ’’— a phrase 
which our own Hawks applies to these non-con- 
formist refugees from priestly tyranny. These 
and similar passages in Bancroft occur in his 
first and second volumes, which were published 
long before Hawks’ history of the State. The 
latter author, in some places rallies to he de- 
fence of the State and the South, against which 
he deems to be northern injustice ; but in deal- 
ing with this subject of our early history, he 
would have done well to follow the lead of the 
great northern historian, instead of that of the 
English and Virginia Tories. But no careful 
reader of Dr. Hawks can fail to see that his pat- 
riotic feelings, asa North Carolinian were in 
this regard overborne by his reverence for the 
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Church of England,and its then feeble off-shoots 
This feeling blinded him to 
the virtues of Quakers and other dissenters, who 
resisted the attempts to form an establishment, 
and compel the payment of tithes or Church 
rates. It is true that he has presented a mass 
of facts which should convince every wise and 
dispassionate son of the Church, that the at- 
tempt to establish it inthe Colony, and by such 


in the Colonies. 


agencies, in spite of the determined opposition 
of a majority of the people, didit lasting injury, 
as well as equal injury to the cause of religion. 
He has shown, as he could not fail to do, with- 
out grossly perverting history, that the Church 
suffered, as well from the unjust attitude which 
its friends assumed, of attempting to force it up- 
on the people, as from the character of the 
clergymen who were sent over from England. 
Of the seven who came on this mission during 
the Proprietary government, three turned outto 
be disreputable in character—drunken, dissolute 
and knavish. The others were intelligent and 
good men, whose teaching and example, sup- 
ported by the voluntary offerings of the Church 
at home, would have been eminently salutary. 
But as the representatives of an arbitrary plan 
of enforcing uniformity of worship, and with 
their good example off-set by the bad conduct 
of their associates, their labor was almost in 
vain. It was unfortunate for the Church, also, 
that the jealousy of the British Government 
would not allow America to have a Bishop dur- 
ing the whole Colonial period, but turned a deaf 
ear to the appeals in this behalf, which were 
sent up by the Colonists. The consequence 
was, that there were few native Church clergy- 
men in America, since it was necessary to send 
them to England, at great expense, to be or- 
dained and properly educated. The clerical 
‘‘carpet-baggers’’ sent to the Colonies, were, 
with honorable exceptions, of course, exact 
prototypes of the lay species which have visited 
the South in more recent years. 

Mr. Bancroft has answered so many of the 
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misrepresentations of North Carolina, that the 
reader will excuse a few more brief references 
and citations. He denounces the meanness of 
the British Government in applying their navi- 


gation act, passed in 1672, to the Colonies, ac- 


companied by a tax on their products. Its ap- 
plication to North Carolina was cruel. The 
population was barely four thousand. Its ex- 


parts consisted of a few fat cattle, a little corn 
and eight hundred hogsheads of tobacco. This 
trade was in the hands of New Englanders, 
whose small vessels came into the sound laden 
with such foreignarticles as supplied the simple 
wants of the people, and exchanged them for 
the raw products. But the act referred to re- 
quired that these products should first be sent 
to England, where a duty was imposed on them, 
before their re-exportation to the West Indies, 
or elsewhere. The tobacco was taxed a penny 
on the pound, which was equivalent to three 
cents atthe present day. From this source 
these poor people were made to pay twelve 
thousand dollars per annum, and to receive only 
British goods, or foreign articles through Brit- 
ish ports, in return. A revolt was the conse- 
quence of these oppressive measures, incited, 
Mr. Bancroft says, by the Virginia refugees, 
who came over after Bacon’s rebellion, and by 
New Englanders who were trading in the Albe- 
marle country. The Deputy Governor and 
Council were arrested and imprisoned ; and Cul- 
pepper, an Englishman who had come over some 
This rebel- 
lion, therefore, was on grounds identical with 
those which moved the American colonies to 
resistance a century later, and which resulted in 
their independence. The people of New Eng- 
land, also, resisted the enforcement of this Nav- 
igation Act. 


years before, was made Governor. 


The motive assigned for this re- 
bellion was, ‘‘that thereby the country may 
have a free Parliament, and may send home their 
grievances.” In connection with these facts 
Mr. Bancroft remarks: 


‘‘Are there any who doubt man’s capacity 
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for self-government, let them study the history 
of North Carolina; its inhabitants were restless 
and turbulent in their imperfect submission to a 
government imposed on them from abroad ; the 
administration of the colony was firm, humane 
and tranquil, when they were left to take care 


of themselves. Any government but one of 


te 


their own institution was oppressive. * * 
The uneducated population of that day formed 
conclusions as just asthose which acentury later 
pervaded the country.” 

The people rebelled again; a few years later 
against the misrule of Seth Sothel, one of the 
Proprietors who was sent over as Governor. 
This man, says Mr. Bancroft, found the country 
tranquil, on his arrival, under laws enacted by 
the people, and under a Governor of their 
own choice. ‘‘The counties were quiet and 
well regulated, because not subjected to foreign 
sway. The planters in peaceful independence, 
Sothel 


and the scene was changed. * 


enjoyed the good will of the wilderness. 
arrived, 
Many colonial Governors displayed rapacity and 
extortion toward the people ; Sothel cheated his 
Proprietary associates, as well as plundered the 
colonists.” He was deposed by the people, 
who appealed again to the Proprietaries; and 
the planters, says Bancroft, immediately became 
tranquil, when they escaped foreign misrule. 

And here follows a remark of the historian 
made with reference to the four or five thousand 
people who constituted the whole population in 
1668, but which the maligner of the Province 
misquotes, and makes applicable to them 
throughout the one hundred and thirteen years 
of colonial dependence. Under the marginal 
date, 1688, which the garbler could not fail to 
see, and just at the close of the account of the 
rebellion against Sothel, Mr. Bancroft says: 

‘‘ Careless of religious sects, or colleges, or 
lawyers, or absolute laws, the early settlers en- 
joyed liberty of conscience, and personal inde- 
pendence; freedom of the forest and of the 
river.” 
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By ‘“‘ absolute laws,” he clearly refers to the 
“ Fundamental Constitutions’ prepared by Mr. 
He could 


mean nothing else; for he had just completed 


Locke for the Lords Proprietors. 


an elaborate eulogy of the people for their prac- 
tical wisdom in enacting laws adapted to their 
own circumstances. This remark about ‘‘abso- 
lute laws ” follows what has been quoted above 
from his pages. He had also praised the virtue 
and devotion of the Quakers and non-conformists, 
who sought refuge in the wilderness from the 
persecutions of the English church in Virginia. 
These men who had suffered together under the 
same tyrannical laws and government, and whose 
safety in their new common home depended on 
a cordial union with each other, would naturally 
subordinate their differences, and become less 
tenacious of mere namcs. The Quakers were 
an organized body of religionists, who, until 
they were able to build meeting-houses, wor- 
shipped in the beautiful groves, or in their pri- 
vate dwellings. The other unorganized non- 
conformists would naturally attend these Qua- 
ker meetings; and we are assured, even by 
their enemies, that the Quakers made many 
converts to their Society from the others, 
not excepting the established Church. 

But if it were litcrally true that in 1688, the 
refugees in the Albemarle settlement, from Vir- 
ginia oppression, had neither laws nor lawyers, 
what must be thought of the candor or the inteli- 
gence of a writer who attempts to impose upon 
the world the statement that Mr. Bancroft ap- 
plies the remark to North Carolina during her 
whole colonial history from 1663 to 1776. (I 
suggest to April, 1775). 

The facts here brought out on the authority of 
Mr. Bancroft, refute at the same time another 
statement of the writer, which he couples with 
his comparison of the several sorts of people 
who made up the emigrations respectively to 
Rhode Island, and to North Carolina, from 
Massachusetts and Virginia. 

In regard to the Virginia emigrants to Carolina, 
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he says, ‘‘their general character was immeas- 
urably lower,” than that of the Massachusetts 
emigrants to Rhode Island. 
spectable authority for this statement. 


is no re- 
The | 
victims of Massachusetts persecutions were ex- 
cellent people, no doubt ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Puritans of that colony 
were more select in regard to the characters of 
those whom they expelled from their borders, 
than were the Churchmen of Virginia. There 
has been nothing in the subsequent careers of 
the two classes of emigrants, or in their posteri- 


There 


ties, to warrant the invidious comparison; and 
there remains but one judgment to pronounce 
upon it, viz: that whether proceeding from 
ignorance or malevolence, it is no less.a whole- 
sale calumny, and this calumny is repeated in 
other connections and forms, but the above 
answer must suffice for them all. 

“They were, in the main, very lawless in 
< “holding it to berrig 
chicf end of man to resist all constituted au- 
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temper, we are told, 
thority, and above all things, to pay no taxes.’ 
Here again this ready writer shows his ignorance 
of the history of the Province. The absurdity 
of the statement becomes apparent if we com- 
pare it with other staternents made by him. 
He tells us in one breath, and tells truly, that 
these Virginia and American-born emigrants 
constitute a large majority of the people; and 
in the next that thcy are lawless, riotous, indo- 
lent, ‘‘shiftless,”’ and utterly opposed to paying 
taxes. Who, then, made the colonial laws of 
which there are large volumes extant? Who 
imposed the taxes? Was it the handful of 
Swiss and Palatines, not above two thousand in 
number, and not one of whom, when they ar- 
Was it by the 
Gaelic-spcaking Scotch Highlanders, who came 
to the Province after the middle of the eight- 
eenth century—two or three thousands in num- 
ber? Was it by the German Lutherans and 
Moravians who came still later—all of whom 


rived, understood the language? 


spoke a foreign language? These emigrants 
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were most valuable acquisitions; and many of 
their descendants have become distinguished 
citizens ; but during the twenty or thirty years 
of their residence here prior to the Revolution, 
they knew too little of the English language to 
take a leading part in making the laws. The 
conclusion is a necessary one, then, that the 
colonial statutes, constituting a complete body 
of laws, adapted to the wants of the people, 
correctly and concisely written, in parliamentary 
style, were the product of the class which this 
writer would have the world believe, was com- 
posed, ‘‘in the main, 


? 


of worthless renagades 
The character 
of these laws will be shown in another place. 


and law-breakers from Virginia. 


“The Colony was a century old,” says our 
censor, ‘‘before it had a printing press: and if 
no newspapers were published, it was doubtless 
for the sufficient reason that there were very 
few who would have been able to read them.” 

The first of these statements contains full 
eighty percent. of truth, which is so much 
above the average that it may be allowed to go 
uncontradicted. 
of extenuation. 


But atthe same time it admits 
The Colony was planted in 
1663, and the first printing press was brought 
into it in 1749, and was employed in printing 
the laws, and a few years afterward, a news- 
paper. 

The further statement of the writer, that “A 
mail from Virginia came some eight or ten times 
a year, but it only reached a few towns on the 
coast, and down to the time of the Revolution 
the interior of the country had no mails atall,”’ 
is quite true; and it fully explains to any fair 
mind how newspapers could not flourish under 
such circumstances, and without assuming that 
the people could not read. Another obstacle 
to the success ef newspapers is presented inthe 
fact that North Carolina was, and still is, more 
exclusively agricultural than any other part of 
America; and contained and still contains, in 
proportion to aggregate -population, fewer peo- 
ple resident in towns. 
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In New England there was a far greater popu- 
lation, and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Boston, according to Rev. Cotton Ma- 
ther, and other authorities quoted in the ‘‘Me- 
morial History ” of that city, contained not far 
from ten thousand inhabitants. But there was 
the same deficiency of mail facilities, though 
not in equal degree, which existed in North 
Carolina. I find in a little work published by a 
Postoffice official, that so early as 1672, a 
monthly mail was established between Boston 
and New York; and that in 1711, Massachu- 
setts established a weekly mail between Boston 
Andet 
with these relatively great advantages and facili- 
ties—a tewn of ten thousand inhabitants, and at 


and her out-lying territory of Maine. 


least one weekly mail—no newspaper was es- 
tablished in Boston, nor in Massachusetts, until 
the year 1704. This was eighty-four years after 
the founding of the Colony. It is true that 
there was a printing press introduced at an ear- 
ier date, which was employed in the publica- 
tion of pamphlets and books of theology, and 
the laws of the colony; but no newspaper until 
the settlement was eighty-four years old. Isa- 
iah Thomas a Massachusetts man, in his valu- 
able history of printing, gives an interesting 
account of this first American journalistic enter- 
prise. It was called the Soston News-Letter. 
The first numberappearedin April, 1704. John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, and Postmaster of the 
town, was the proprietor, or ‘‘Undertaker,”’ as 
he styled himself. It was printed on a half- 
sheet of what was called ‘“‘Pot” paper, once a 
week; but after the second number it appeared 
Whether this was 
an enlargement on Pot paper, ora reduction in 


on a half-sheet of fools-cap. 


size, is not stated; but the change in dimensions, 
whether in one way or the other, was no doubt 
At any rate the News Letter 
continued to be printed for four years on a half- 


inconsiderable. 
sheet of fools-cap, once a week. It rarely con- 
tained more than two advertisements, one of 


them by the proprietor, in which he enumerated 
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the articles he was ready to advertise, at reason- 
able rates, among them ‘‘runaway servants.” 
The ill-omened style of undertaker, assumed by 
the proprietor, may insome sort, account for the 
unhealthy childhoodand youth of Boston’s first- 
born journal. At any rate, the undertaker, 
after fifteen years of sad experience, informed 
the public that he could not dispose of three 
hundred copies weekly; and that he was thirteen 
months behind time inthe publication of the 
foreign news. | 

This was the case in 1719, when Boston must 
have had apopulation of nearly or quite 25,000, 
for in 1710, according to the high authority 
of the 
18,000. 

Mr. Thomas states that the first press intro- 
duced into North Carolina (at New Berne) was 
in the year 1754 and Mr. Bancroft makes the 


‘Memorial History,” it was already 


same statement; but Martin, the intelligent 
historian of the Province, who resided about 
thirty years at New Berne, during all of which 
time he was engaged in printing—and most of 
the time, as a newspaper publisher, as well as 
public printer for the Colony, says that James 
Davis came, by invitation of the Assembly, 
with a printing press, in the year 1740. 
began the publication of a newspaper in 1765. 


Davis 


New Berne contained at that time, perhaps, five 
hundred white inhabitants; and the fact that 
his paper was sustained was wonderful, in view 
of Campbell’s discouragements at Boston. 

It would not be fair to assume that this ina- 
bility to support, or indifference to the worth 
of a newspaper, on the part of the people of 
Massachusetts, was due to their ignorance or 
inability to read, for we know that such was not 
the case. 
ventions and new methods of doing particular 


It is more just to say that new in- 


things are slow in finding their way into com- 
mon use. Fifty years hence people may won- 
der that their ancestors of this our day, did not, 
one and all, use the telegraph or telephone, in- 


stead of the slow process of sending letters by 
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mail, by which days are consumed in doing the 
work of a few minutes. 

‘In the war for independence North Carolina 
produced no great leaders,” says the essayist. 
It would be easy to retaliate that other colonies 
or States, more favorably situated, failed to pro- 
duce great leaders. New England furnished a 
majority of the rank and file, and probably, 
most of the material aid; and yet she failed to 
produce the great leader; nor did she produce 
but one great soldier, and he came from the 
despised little colony of Rhode Island, and 
from the persecuted class of Quakers, who were 
driven into exile by Massachusetts orthodoxy. 
There were many good officers produced by the 
war of the Revolution—men who were brave, 
sagacious, and enterprising—but history fails to 
point to more than two who were equal to the 
greatest emergencics, in which the disciplined 
and well armed soldiers of Britain were to be 
met and foiled by the comparatively raw and 
ill appointed recruits of the provinces. Those 

Per- 
haps there was one other thus endowed; but he 
turned traitor to the cause. 


two men were Washington and Greene. 


North Carolina produced in the Revolutionary 
era anumber of good officers—Howe, Davidson, 
Davie, Caswell, Lillington, Moore, Nash, and 
many others—the equals in merit with those of 
And during 
those eventful days, a North Carolina boy was 


the same rank, in other States. 


trained by the discipline of adversity, to take the 
foremost place in the Nation’s regard,as a great 
A New England 
author of celebrity, Parton, has demonstrated 
that Andrew Jackson was born on North Caro- 
lina soil. His childhood was spent in South 
Carolina, though within two miles of his birth- 


captain, hero, and statesman. 


place; which circumstance gave rise to the im- 
pression that he was a native of that State. 
While still a boy, he returned to North Caro- 
lina, where he spent his youth and early man- 
hood. At length he emigrated to Tennessee, 
which was then only a western county of his 
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native State, and there he lived and died. For 
greatness of soul—for the possession of those 
qualities of intelligence, of courage, and firm- 
ness, which inspire respect and confidence, and 
constitute a nature ‘‘born to command,” An- 
drew Jackson has had, certainly, not more than 
one superior in this country. 

‘She was not represented at the Stamp Act 
Congress of 1765,” says Fisk, and the purpose 
of the statement is to convey the impression 
that the absence of North Carolina from that 
Congress was due to a want of sympathy in the 
If this was not his purpose, he 
could have had none. He failed to add that 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Georgia 


common cause. 


were also unrepresented in that Convention. 
If he had had any acquaintance with the history 
of North Carolina, he could not have been ig- 
norant of the fact that her failure to be repre- 
sented on the occasion was caused, in the lan- 
guage of Martin, viz: ‘‘the lower House not 
having had the opportunity of choosing mem- 
bers,” Martin suggests that a similar obstacle 
may have prevented the other three colonies 
from being represented. He states that, ‘‘In 
the Province of North Carolina, the people, at 
all their public meetings, manifested their high 
approbation of the proceedings ot the inhabi- 
tants of the other Provinces; and Lieutenant 
Governor Tyron, judging from the temper of 
the people that it would be unsafe and danger- 
ous to allow them the opportunity of express- 
ing their feelings, by allowing a session of the 
Legislative body, in these days of ferment, on 
the 25th of October, issued his proclamation to 
prorogue the General Assembly, which was to 
have met onthe 30th of November, till the 12th 
of March, assigning as a reason for the step, 
that there appeared to be no immediate necessity 
for their meeting at that time.” 

In January, 1766, the British Sloop of War 
Diligence arrived in the Cape Fear, having on 
board the stamp paper. The Governor issued 
his proclamation calling on the stamp distribu- 
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tors to apply for it to the Commander of the 
But Colonel John Ashe of New Han- 
over, and Colonel Waddell of Brunswick em- 
bodied the militia of the two counties, and 
marched at their head to Brunswick, where the 
Diligence was anchored, and notified the com- 
mander that they would resist the landing of the 
stamp paper. A party was leftto watch the 
movements of the ship, while their comrades 


Sloop. 


seized a boat belonging to the ship, and ascend- 
ed the river to Wilmington, where the Governor 
resided, for the time. They placed the boat on 
a cart and marched with it through the streets, 
amid the plaudits of the people. The next day, 
Colonel Ashe, with a crowd of the people, called 
on the Governor, and demanded to see the 
Stamp Master, James Houston, who it seems, 
had taken refuge with His Excellency. The 
Governor at first declared his purpose to resist 
the demand, but was induced to yield bya threat 
that his house would be burned over his head. 
Houston then came out, and accompanied Col- 
onel Ashe and the citizens to the market, where 
he took a solemn oath not to attempt the execu- 
tion of his office. Whereupon the people gave 
him three cheers, and conducted him back to 
the Governor’s quarters. Thisstatement is con- 
densed from Martin, who has given a fuller ac- 
count of the resistance of the Colonies to the 
Stamp Act, than even Mr. Bancroft, and other 
historians of the United States. 

The Whigs of North Carolina, owing to pe- 
culiar circumstances, had to confront formidable 
bodies of tories at home, where there was less 
glory, or at least, less reputation to be achieved, 
than in the struggle with theforeignfoe. These 
internecine conflicts, though fierce and bloody, 
and calling forth physical courage and military 
conduct of a highorder, were not of a character 
to place their leaders in the line of promotion 
in the Continental service. 

The existence of Toryism in North Carolina 
called forth all the more courage and firmness 
on the part of her lovers of liberty. This local, 
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defection was the result ofa combination of 
circumstances which have never been fully ap- 
preciated beyond the limits of the State. 

The Scotch Highlanders who came to North 
Carolina about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, would, under other circumstances, have 
been an excellent class of immigrants. They 
were good people. But they had rebelled against 
George II, in favor of Charles Edward, a de- 
scendant of their ancient kings of the House 
of Stuart. 
stituted or formed a part of the Tory party of 


These adherents of the Stuarts con- 


Great Britain; and the Highlanders were, there- 
fore, Tories by inheritance ; that is to say, they 
belonged to the party which believed in the di- 
vine right of kings. They had been defeated 
at the battle of Culloden, and their last hope of 
The 


leaders were hanged, and their followers were 


a restoration of the Stuarts was gone. 


allowed t> emigrateto America, after taking the 
oath of allegiance. While these North Carolina 
Highlanders, therefore cannot be supposed to 
have felt an ardent love for the British Govern- 
ment, they were still further removed in senti- 
-ment from that form of Whigism in America, 
which had armed itself for the establishment of 
a Republic. They were at the same time suffer- 
ing the terrible consequences of an unsuccessful 
rebellion against an established government; 
and having renewed their aliegiance to it, nothing 
was more natural than that they should shun, 
and even resist, Under 
these circumstances the Royal Governor Mar- 
tin, authorized Donald McDonald, their recog- 
nized head, to raise a brigade. He did so; but 
was soon defeated and made a prisoner, together 
with Allan McDonald, the husband of the cele- 
brated Flora Mclvor. 
changed, and returned to Scotland. 


a second rebellion. 


The leaders were ex- 


The yeomanry of the upper counties had for 
years chafed under the illegal exactions of the 
county officers. The Clerks of Courts demand- 
ed two to six times the amount of the lawful 
fees for registering deeds and wills; for issuing 
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marriage licences and all legal processes. The 
Sheriffs exacted double and treble the amount of 
the taxes. The people protested, but to no pur- 
pose. At length an indictment was found 
against the Clerk of the Orange County Circuit 
Court. 


Judges—a sixpence. 


He was convicted, and was fined by the 
This conduct of the 
Court in conniving at the fraudulent extortion 
of the Clerks, rendered the people desperate, 
and provoked them to take up arms in defence 
of their violated rights. No fair-minded man 
who reads the history. of these events will hesi- 
tate to say that these people were subjected to 
greater injustice than was imposed by the Crown 
and Parliament on the American Colonies. 
They took the name of Regulators, and organ- 
ized rude military companies, which were very 
poorly armed and equipped. They were poor, 
and for the most part ignorant ; and without 
arms or military training, they werein noplight 
to cope with the forces under Governor Tyron. 
They were ingloriously defeated at Alamance, 
in May, 1771; andlike the defeated Highlanders 
at Culloden, they were required — such as were 
not hanged —to take an oath of allegiance. 
Governor Tyron was a man of the world, un- 
scrupulous, but polishedin manners. His wife, 
and her sister Miss Esther Wake, were ladies 
of rare beauty andaccomplishments. The gen- 
try in all the eastern counties were completely 
led captive by the fascinations of the Provincial 
Court. In those days, the lawyers and wealthier 
classes exercised far more control over the peo- 
ple than they have done in later years. As il- 
lustrative of this statementit may bementioned 
that Tryon, by these social influences, was able 
to carry through the Assembly a measure which 
was regarded at the time as one of startling ex- 
travagance. This was an appropriation of fif- 
teen thousand pounds for the erectionof a Gov- 
ernor’s palace. The house was built at New 
Berne, and was, no doubt, oneof the finest man- 
sions in America, in its day. It added consider- 
ably to the burden of taxes, and to the irritation 
of the people: 
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It was in like manner, by social blandishments 
that Tryon was able to rally around him the gen- 
try of the lowlands, when he marched into the 
up-country to the suppression of the revolt of 
the Regulators. These gentlemen, three and 
four years later, became the staunchest of Whigs, 
and were not a whit behind the Adamses and 
Hancock, of Massachusetts, or,of Henry and 
Jefferson of Virginia, in their early and firm 
But the 


active part taken by these men in the suppres- 


support of the rights of the Colonies. 


sion of the revolt of the Regulators, tended 
strongly to alienate the latter from the cause of 
the country in 1775, and the years following. 

This antipathy of the Regulators to the lead- 
ing Whigs; the suffering they had undergone, 
as a result of unsuccessful revolt, together with 
the oath they had so recently taken to be faith- 
ful to the Crown, made it an easy matter for 
Tryon’s successor, Josiah Martin, to fix them 
in their allegiance. He visited their region of 
country, redressed their grievances, pardoned 
such as werestill amenable to trial or punishment, 
and gave them his confidence by appointing 
their leading men to office. Martin, in all these 
respects showed great good sense and sagacity. 
But he leda forlorn hope; and was compelled in 
April, 1775, to abandon the seat of govern- 
ment at New Berne, and fly for safety to Fort 
Johnston, on the banks of the Cape Fear. In 
July, feeling insecure in the Fort, he took ref- 
uge on board the British Sloop of War, Crurser, 
and from this safe retreat he fulminated his 
Proclamation, and issued his orders to his Tory 
adherents; but never again could he set foot on 
North Carolina soil, as Governor of the State. 

The knavish conduct of the county officers in 
extorting illegal fees and taxes, whichthe Regu- 
lators resisted to the best of their ability, be- 
longs to the class of occurrences in the history 
of the Province which half-informed scribblers 
have, for a century and more, harped upon as 
affording evidence of the lawless character of 
the people. 
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In Virginia, the old aristocratic families, who 
gave tone to public sentiment, were strongly 
biased, by the force of habit, education, and 
attachment to the Mother Country, to the 
Church of England. They were not a particu- 
larly religious class of people; nor were they 
deeply learned or interested in theological con- 
troversy. But the religion of the Church was 
that of the Monarch, and of the aristocracy, 
and therefore, they argued, it must be the true 
church. They had sufficient influence with the 
people to establish it, and maintain it at the 
public expense. But there was a large and 
growing element of dissent, which was destined 
under the lead of Jefferson, to overthrow the 
establishment, and to place all denominations on 
an equality before thelaw. A large proportion 
of the wealthy and well-to-do classes who emi- 
grated to North Carolina from Virginia, were 
attached to the Church; and,backed, at first, by 
the Lords Proprietors, and afterwards by the 
King’s Government, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Church as the Religion of the Prov- 
ince, accompanied by the imposition of a tax 
for its support. The Province was divided into 
Parishes, and glebe lands were set apart, out of 
the public domains, with the same end in view. 
At the same time all other forms of religion 
were tolerated without the slightest restraint. 
The provision of law for the support of the 
clergy, and for other church purposes, was 
wholly inadequate, and the payment of taxes 
for that purpose was evaded as much as possible. 
The odium which attached to the establishment 
from a sense of the injustice of compelling Dis- 
senters to pay taxes for its support, was a fatal 
obstacle to its usefulness. The Proprietors 
might without offense to the people, have en- 
dowed the Church out of their more than princely 
domains, with lands, which, in the course of 
time, would have made it wealthy; but the im- 
position of taxes for the support of the clergy 
was a fatal mistake which deprived it of the love 


and veneration of the peeple, which its unri- 
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valed liturgy is so well calculated to inspire. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution there were 
not many clergymen in the Colony, and scarcely 
one of these remained with their flocks, to share 
in their fortunes, when the shock of revolution 
and war came. 

The failure of the Church to take root in the 
Colony, owing to the persistent efforts that were 
made to force it upon the people, was sufficient 
reason, with British Tory writers of those times 
(and is sufficient reason still, with an American 
writer who wishes to calumniate the State) for 
the declaration, ‘‘Nor does the soul appear to 
be better cared for than the body, for it was not 
until 1703 that the first clergyman was settled 
in the Colony. 

The Church of England was established by 
the Government, without the approval of the 
people, who were opposed on principle to 
Church rates, as to all kinds of taxes whatsoever. 
Owing to this dislike of taxation, most of the 
people were Dissenters. But no Dissenting 
Churches flourished in the Colony. There was 
complete toleration, even for Quakers, because 
nobody cared a groat for theology, or for relig- 
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ion.” This remark, like the others quoted from 
the writer, is made with reference to North Caro- 
lina, ‘‘in the Colonial Period ’’—that is to say, 
throughout that period. It has been shown on 
preceding pages, that the earliest settlements in 
the colony were made by people who fled from 
religious persecutions in Virginia. It is never 
the indifferent and careless, the vile and the vi- 
cious, who become the victims of religious per- 
secution—they would rather bend the knee; than 
brave the storm. On the contrary it is only the 
sincere and earnest believers—those who are 
inspired by an unconquerable love of truth and 
duty—that prefer exile and martyrdom to a re- 
And 


such, we have seen, was the character of the 


cantation ot abandonment of their faith. 


Quaker and Presbyterian emigrants from Vir- 
giniato the Albemarlesettlements. They were, 


after a few years, followed by large numbers 
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who were members or adherents of the Church. 
The proportion of sincere believers of this class 
was quite as large as the average in communi- 
ties; while the Quakers and Presbyterians were 
eminently religious—else they would not have 
been exiled by persecution. The first necessity 
of all was to build cabins to shelter them from 
the elements, to clear the forests for cultivation, 
For they 


brought horses, cattle and other live stock, 


and to enclose them with fences. 


which roamed at large, and helped themselves 
to the bounties supplied by nature, and needed 
little attention from their owners. The colonists 
were not ina condition to build stately churches, 
nor to pay salaries to ministers ; arid it was, and 
is, a principle with Quakers, to pay no salaries 
to their preachers. This fact has been familiar 
to every man of ordinary intelligence for two 
centuries. They met at private houses for pur- 
poses of worship, or when the weather was fa- 


The Presbyte- 


rians whose circumstances were similar, imitated 


vorable, in the stately groves. 


the Quakers in the simplicity of their religious 


exercises. They were often under the necessity 


_of putting up, for the time, with the ministras 


tions of laymen, or of a minister who had some 
secular occupation for his support. 

The Baptists formed a congregation in Per- 
quimans, as early as 1727. Paul Palmer was 
the minister. He began with thirty-two mem- 
bers, whose names are given. Joseph Parker 
succeeded him. A Baptist congregation was 
founded in Halifax, in 1742. ‘‘ This, says Mr. 
Benedict, the historian, ‘‘is the Mother Church 
in all that part of the State, which still abounds 
with Baptists.” In 1752, the Baptists had six- 
teen congregations in the Province. In 1765, 
they had become numerous, and formed the 
Kehukee Association. ‘‘About thistime,” says 
Mr. Benedict, ‘‘the separate Baptists had be- 
come very numerous, and were rapidly increas- 
ing in the upper regions of North Carolina.” 
This schism, however, was soon afterwards 
healed, and the two branches of the denomina- 
tion were cordially united. 
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Mr. Moore an able historian of the State, 
mentions a Baptist congregation known as Shi- 
loh, which was organized in Pasquotank County, 
as early as 1729, and refers to John Comer’s 
Journal of that year, as his authority. Mr. 
Moore states, also, that ‘‘six years later, Joseph 
Parker, ordained by this church, had established, 
where Murfreesboro now stands, the church 
still known as Meherin; that in 1750 a congre- 
gation was formed at Sandy Run in Bertie; 
and about the same time, chapels were in exist- 
ence at St. John’s, and St. Luke’s or Buckhorn, 
in Hertford. 
~~ Jn the year 1736 there was an immigration of 
Presbyterians into Virginia and North Carolina, 
from the North of Ireland. Henry E. McCul- 
lough, the agent of Lord Granville—himself a 
large land owner—induced a colony of these 
people to settle on his estate in Duplin county, 
in the southeastern part of the Province. From 
this time forward colonies of Presbyterians came 
and settled in the Province, from year to year, 
and became a powerful influence, from their su- 
perior education and strong characteristics. 
From the Virginia border to that of South Caro- 
lina, in all the Piedmont region, and as low 


down asthe county of Granville, their settle- 


ments were numerous; and in conjunction with 
the Moravians in Surry, the Quakersin Guilford, 
and Lutherans, and German Reformed Churches 
in Rowan, they imported a high moral and re- 
ligious tone, to society, in all that portion of 
the Province, accompanied bya love of learning 
andof liberty. The Presbyterians were strongly 
planted in Granville and Orange; and where- 
ever they formed a settlement they built a 
church. These settlements date back to the 
year 1740. 

To the Rev. Mr. Foote, who composed his 
valuable Sketches of North Carolina from the 
records of the Presbyteries and congregations, 
Iam indebted for many valuable facts. The 
Rev. Mr. Caruthers, also, in his Life of the 
Rev, David Caldwell, and his sketches of the 
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history of the Provinceand State, has contrib- 
uted many valuable facts and incidents, Mr. 
Foote, in this connection, says: 

“ While the tide of emigration was setting 
fast and strong into the fertile regions between 
the Yadkin and Catawba, fromthe North of Ire- 
land, through Pennsylvania and Virginia, anoth- 
er tide was flowing from the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and landing colonies of Presbyterian peo- 
ple along the Cape Fear river. Authentic re- 
cords declare that the Scotch had found the 
sandy plains of Carolina many years previous to 
the exile and emigration that succeeded the 
crushing of the hopes of the House of Stuart in 
the fatal battle of Cullodon in 1746. But in 
the year following that event, large companies 
of Highlanders seated themselves in Cumber- 
land County ; and ina few years the Gaelic lan- 
guage was heard familiarly in Moore, Anson, 
Richmond, Robeson, Bladen and Sampson. 
Among these people and their children, the 
warm-hearted preacher and patriot, James Camp- 
bell labored more than a quarter of a century; 
and with them, that romantic character, Flora 
McDonald passed a portion of her days.” This 
lady worshipped at a little church among the 
sand-hills of Cumberland, called ‘‘ Barbacue.”’ 
It is stilla place of public worship, but whether 
in the same building or not, is not stated. 

In the year 1750 the Moravians, or United 
Brethren purchased 100,000 acres of land from 
Lord Granville, in Surry County, insight of the 
mountains. They began their settlements the 
There were several of these settle- 
ments in the purchase, and each settlement im- 
mediately built a house of worship. Their de- 
scendants still inhabit that fine district of coun- 
Like the Quakers, 
they are an eminently religious people ; and like 


next year. 


try, and give tone to society. 


the Quakers, too, they are conscienciously op- 
posed to war and fighting. It isa fact highly 
honorable to the Province and State of North 
Carolina, that the scruples of these two classes 
of Religionists have always been respected ; and 
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men whose consciences forbid the bearing of 
arms, have ever been excused by the payment of 
a moderate tax. The ill success of the Church 
of England has already been explained. But it 
was not wholly inefficient, Every Parish—and 
the Province was divided into Parishes—had its 
lay Reader, who, in theabsence of a clergyman, 
read the services, and a sermon, selected gener- 
ally from the works of some eminent English- 
man, such as Tillotson, South or Barrow. And 
thus, every heart which remained loyal to the 
faithof our English ancestors, was nourished and 
instructed. But the desertion of their posts by 
the clergy, on account of inadequate salaries, 
and the open revolt of their parishioners, in 1775, 
prepared the way for the reception of Methodism, 
which, at that time, was only a new method of 
propagating the faith of the Church. Most fam- 
ilies which were not distinctively of the Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Quaker or some other denomina- 
tion, during and immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, becameattached tothe Methodists. There 
was no interregnum of Religious worship and ob- 
servance in the State. 

There remain two more Serious misrepresenta- 
the denial that there 
were schools or Courts of law in North Caroli- 


tions to be noticed, viz: 


na, during the era of Provincial dependence. 
And first, as to schools, the writer says: 

“Until just before the war for Independence 
there was not a single school, good or bad, inthe 
whole Colony. It need not be added that the 
people were densely ignorant. ” 

If the people of North Carolina were as ignor- 
ant of letters as this historical critic has shown 
himself to be of his subject, their condition was 
pitiable indeed. 

Dr. John Brickell, an intelligent naturalist, 
resided in and traveled throughout the settle- 
ments in the early part of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, and published, in Dublin, in the year 1737, 
“The Natural History of North Carolina; with 
an account of the trade, manners and customs 
of the Christian and Indian inhabitants.” This 
intelligent writer says: 
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‘‘The Religion by law established is the Prot- 
estant, as it is professed in England ; and though 
they seldom have orthodox clergyman, (he 
means those of the Church) among them, yet 
there are not only glebe lands laid out for that 
use, commodious to each town, but likewise for 
building churches. The wantof these Protestant 
Clergy is generally supplied by some schoolmasters, 
who read the Liturgy, and then a sermon out of 
Dr. Tilotson, or some good practical divine ev- 
These are the most numerous and are 


This gen- 


ery Sunday. 
dispersed through the whole Province.” 
tleman traveled and made his observations in 
the Province between the years 1730 and 1737, 
as is shown by the imprint of the book; and it 
appears from his statement, that at that early 
day the ‘‘schoolmaster was abroad”’ ‘‘through 
the whole Next 
strength were the Quakers, the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists and the Catholics, and the author 
says that the latter, who were scattered over the 


Province. in numerical 


Province, had a clergyman at Bath-town. 

In 1704, Mr. Blair, a Church missionary, and 
a good man, came to the Colony, and reported 
that the settlers had built small churchesin three 
precincts, and appointed a lay Reader in each, 
These 
lay-Readers were schoolmasters, as appears from 


who weresupplied by him with sermons. 


the specific statement of Dr. Brickell; and there 
is additional incidental evidence of the fact, 
The lay-Readers were to be supported, and to 
employ them as teachers of schools was the nat- 
ural resource. 
dence of the fact. 

Dr. Hawks gives an account of some small 
subscriptions made by the wealthy clergy and 
nobility for the propogation and support of the 
Gospel in America, from which it would appear 
that those well-to-do Christians of the father-land 
had an idea that a very little money would dif- 
fuse a great dealof Gospel truth ; or that a very 
little of the truth would be sufficient for the 
Colonies. But the King, (William ITI,) we are 
told, did better. ‘‘On the report of Dr. Bray, 


But there is other positive evi- 
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a missionary, Bishop Compton went to the King, 
as he had done before, and obtained from hima 
bounty of 420 to every minister or schooluaster, 
that would go over to America.” 

The Rev. William Gordon, an intelligent Eng- 
lish clergyman, who came asa missionary to 
North Carolina in the year 1708, and who was 
a man of character and piety, after returning 
home, wrote a long letter to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in regard to the Colony. It bears date May 13, 
1709. In this letter he incidentally alludes to 
the fact that the Quakers in Pasquotank were 
sending their children to the school of a lay 
Reader of the Church, named Griffin. The 
same clergyman established a church at the head 
of- Albemarle Sound, in the settlement which 
afterward became the town of Edenton, axd rn- 
He 
states that there were no Quakers in that pre- 


troduced a schoolmaster, with school books. 


cinct, (Chowan) and that the people were ex- 
Yet Edenton, long 
before the Revolution, became the centre and 
the abode of the wealthy and refined. The 
reader of the life of Judge Iredell, of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, by McRee, is charmed 
by the picture presented of a polished society 
of well-bred and educated peoplein that seclud- 
ed little nook of the Province of North Caro- 
lina. 

At the session of the Assembly which met at 
Wilmington, November 20, 1759, says Martin: 


tremely ignorant and poor. 


“An aid was granted to the King for the sub- 
sistence of the troops and militia now in pay of 
the Province ; zfwas directed to be paid out of the 
fund heretofore appiopriated for the purchase of 
glebes and the establishment of schools, the King 
not having signified his pleasure on that appro- 
priation.”’ 

As a rule the Kings of England had to be 
bribed into acquiescence in any measure pro- 
posed in behalf of the Colonists, however essen- 
tial to their welfare, by the grant of money to 
which was no doubt dropped out or omitted, as 
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himself or his favorites, The foregoingis a spec- 
imen of this system of government. I fail to 
find in the Colonial statutes the Act referred to, 
But Martin published 
one or more editions of the laws, and there can 
be no question that the Assembly, about the 
middle of the last century, passed an Act for 
the support of Common schools—a measure of 
benificence, which was frustrated by the selfish 
stupidity of George II. 

The subsequent Act of the Assembly for di- 
verting the school fund from its original purpose, 
in order to defend the Colonies against the com- 
bined attacks of the French and Indians, was 
justifiable ; but the withholding the royal assent, 


it never became a law. 


before the emergency arose, was simply in keep- 
ing with the heartless policy, with reference to 
the Colonies, which governed inthe British Cab- 
inet. 

In 1764, ‘‘ An Act was passed for the erection 
of a schoolhouse, tne Academy in the town of 
New Berne, which,” says Martin, ‘‘ is the first 
effectual Act for the encouragement of litera- 


’ 


ture.” Why this was the first, we have already 


explained. In 1767, tle Academy was incor- 
porated, and about the same time a charter was 
giventothe Edenton Academy. Careless writers 
have misunderstood these remarks of Martin, 
with reference to these Charters, as implying 
that they were the first schools ever established 
in the Province. The pretentious Harper’s 
Magazine Critic belongs to this class of super- 
ficial readers and writers. 

The condition of these Charters was, that the 
schools were to be taught by members of the 
established Church. And it was for lack of this 
restriction that the Royal authority was withheld 
from the Charter of Queen’s Museum, at Char- 
lotte, which was to be under the control of the 
Presbyterians. At the next session of the As- 
sembly, 1771, the Charter was modified, in the 
hope of securing the Royal favor, but without 
success. Butas there is no royalroad to science, 


so also, the classics and sciences may be taught 


¢ 
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in institutions from which the Royal assent is 
withheld—and there were many such in North 
Carolina, long before the Revolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Foote, whose sketches of North 
Carolina have been quoted in preceding pages, 
says ‘‘ Almost invariably, as soon as a neigh- 
borhood was settled (by Presbyterians, ) prepa- 
rations were made for the preaching of the 


‘Gospel by a regularstated pastor; and wherever 


a pastor was located, in that congregation was 
a classical school—as in Sugar Creek, Poplar 
Tent, Centre, Bethany, Buffalo, Thyatira, Grove, 
Wilmington and the churches occupied by Pa- 
The Presby- 
terian settlements commenced in 1738; and al- 
thougheach settlemeut did not, at first, have a 
minister, and a classical school, there can be no 
question that they had schools in which the 
children were taught to read and write. 


tillo in Orange and Granville.” 


The history of the Moravian settlements at 
Wachovia, or Salem, shows that they founded 
churches and schools immediately on their ar- 
rival; or as soon as they had provided humble 
dwellings for themselves and their children. On 
their hundred thousand acre purchase they 
formed several settlements, each of which had a 
place of worship. Salem is the centre; and now 
for nearly eighty years it has had one of the 
largest and finest female schools in America, in 
which, during that long period, thousands of 
young ladies have been educated, who have gone 
thither from every State of the South, and not 
a few from the North and West. 

In the eastern and middle counties the common 
schools were taught, as has been shown, by the 
lay readers of the Church, and by others; while 
the most wealthy classes sent their sons to Wil- 
liam and Mary in Virginia, to Princeton, to 
New England, and even to Old England, for 


higher education. 


The libel which the writer attempts to attribute 
to Mr. Bancroft, has been exposed, and need 
not be repeated. He follows up that statement 
with another, however, which requires notice. 
He says: 
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‘‘The Courts, such as they were, sat often in 
taverns, where the Judge might sharpen his wits 
with bad whiskey; wrie therr decestons were not 
recorded, but were simply shouted by the crier 
from the Inn door, or at the nearest market 
place.” 

Of all the statements of the writer, the above 
shows the greatest degree of ignorance; for it is 
incredible that a sane man who has read the his- 
tory of the Colony, would deliberately make 
assertions which are contradicted on almost 
every page of our annals. A large portion of 
Martin’s history of the Province is devoted to 
an exposition of the court systems. But to 
begin at the beginning,—Dr. Hawks, in his his- 
tory of the early colonization of the Province, 
which he brings down to the year 1730, has a 
lengthy chapter entitled ‘‘ The Law and its Ad- 
ministration.” He prefaces this chapter, as is 
his method, with his authorities ; and these con- 
sist of extracts from the Records of the Courts. 
The first extracts from the Records of the 
‘* General Court,” refutes two of the statements 
above. Itis dated 1695, and is an order of 
the Court to the Marshal to take into custody 
Stephen Manwaring, an attorney, ‘‘to answer 
for his contemptuous and insolent behavior be- 
fore the Court.” 

Then follows an order debarring him; and 
another, allowing him till the next term to an- 
swer; and finally, in 1697, was ordered ‘‘ that 
the said Stephen Manwaring shall not, from 
henceforth, be permitted to plead as an Attor- 
ney in any Court of Record in this Government.” 

The next extract bears date the same year, 
1695, and is of the same character. Two gen- 
tlemen of the bar were debarred for contempt. 
One of them, Henderson Walker, Esq., after- 
ward made a distinguished figure in the history 
of the Colony; and four years after this con- 
tempt of Court, he became its Governor. 

In 1697 we have the record of a ‘‘Summary 
In 1714, 
the ‘‘ Proceedings on an Information against a 


proceeding for a false accusation.” 
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militia-man ;” and in 1722, an ‘‘Abatement of 
suit by reason of the plaintiff's outlawry.” 
Next follows the whole proceedings in the Gen- 
eral Court, on a writ of error. This was in the 
year 1723. The introductory lines in this pro- 
ceeding will show that the forms of law, brought 
from England, were substantially observed. It 
begins as follows: 

«John Gray of Bertie precinct, gentleman, 
comes to prosecute his appeal from certain pro- 
ceedings had against him, at the Precinct Court 
of Bertie, on Tuesday, the 14th day of May, 
Anno Domini, 1723, at the suit of John Cot- 
ton, Esq. 

“And the said John Gray, by Edward Mose- 
ley, his attorney, brings into court here, a copy of 
the Record and proceedings of said Court, in 
these words,” &c. 

This precinct or county of Bertie, was the 
youngest of the settlements, and it had just been 
given corporate authority. This may have been 
the first court—and it was certainly among the 
earliest. Yet we see that it was a Court of 
Record, and thus brands asa calumny the state- 
ment referred to in Harpers Magazine. Itisa 
part of the Record that the Court was held at 
the house of James Howard at Akotsky. The 
date was Tuesday, May 14, 1723. Bertie 
is just across the Chowan river from Edenton, 
the principal town of the Province; and the 
writ of Error seems to have been sued out on 
the day the judgment was rendered. 

Dr. Hawks gives the writ of arrest of John 
Gray, and his declaration, sigued by John Hen- 
neman, his Attorney, ‘pro fl’ ff.” The suit 
was an action of detimee for a patent, for ‘‘six 
hundred and forty acres of ground.” The Dec- 
laration is endorsed, ‘‘I do not detain the pat- 
ent.—John Gray.” Next follows a formal sum- 
mons for George Wynn as a witness; then the 
statement of the issues joined, the plea of zon- 
- detinet, the impannelling of the jury, and their 
verdict for the plaintiff. All this in the lowest 
court of the Province, held by three or more 
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Justices of the Peace, in the youngest county 
in the Province, in the year 1723. Mr. Mosely, 
afterwards distinguished in the history of the 
Province. was the attorney for the plaintiff in 
error. He recites the foregoing facts, and 
excepts to them in the usual form and assigns 
four reasons why the court below manitestly 
erred: 

The General Court reversed and annulled the 
verdict, and ordered that Cotton pay the costs. 
Dr. Hawks, who wasa lawyer before he became 
a clergyman, remarks on these proceedings as 
follows : : 

‘We have presented the whole Record of the 
General Court in this case, that the reader 
might see the forms of writ and subpoena in use 
as set forth in the Record from the Precinct 
Court. Itfurnishes, also, incidentally, evidence 
that the practice of the day seems to have been 
inthe Precinct Court, to endorse the pleas on 
the declaration. It illustrates also, the formality 
with which the minutes of proceedings were 
kept in the General Court. 7heve are numerous 
other cascs to be found, more fully even, than this, 
and where the errors assigned involved some 
interesting and really doubtful points of law; 
but we selected this, as being one of the short- 
est, and yet sufficient for all purposes of illus- 
tration.” 

Dr. Hawks fills sixteen pages with extracts 
from ‘‘tho Records of the General Court of 
Oyer and Terminer,” beginning in 1697, and 
ending in 1726. Nothing could have been 
further from his purpose than to furnish proof 
that North Carolina had courts of record at that 
early day: for how could he imagine that any 
man would make such a display of his ignorance 
as to dispute the fact? How could he suppose 
that a pretentious Magazine would commit such 
a blunder, in an article of historical criticism— 
and that it would apply the stupid remark to 
the condition of the Province, during the whole 
time of colonial dependence? Yet that is the 
predicament in which Harper's Alagazine has 
placed itself. 
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The first case copied by Dr. Hawks from the 
Records of the General Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, is erroneously placed under the date of 
1697, when William HI. was on the throne. 
For the writ runs inthe name of ‘‘our Sovereign 
Lady, the Queen ’’—meaning, doubtless, Queen 
Anne. 

It was on an indictment against Susannah 
Evans, for witchcraft, under an old English stat- 
ute, as amended inthe reign of James I. It 
was not a colonial statute ; yet the courts were 
But the result of the 
trial shows that our ancestors were not abreast 


required to enforce it. 


with the civilization of that age, as illustrated 
further north, and it was lucky for Susanah that 
they were not. The indictment is as follows : 

‘The Jurors for our Sovereign Lady, the 
Queen, present upon their oaths, that Susanah 
Evans of the precinct of Currituck, in the 
County of Albemarle, in the aforesaid Province, 
not having the fear of God before her eyes, but 
being led by the investigation of the Devil, did, 
on or about the twenty-fifth day of July last past, 
the body of Deborah Bouthier, being then in 
the peace of our sovereign lady, the Queen, 
devilishly and maliciously bewitch, and by as- 
sistance of the devil, afflict, with mortal pains, 
the body of the said Deborah Bouthier, whereby 
the said Deborah departed this life. And also 
did diabolicaily and maliciously bewitch several 
other of her Majesty’s liege subjects, against the 
peace of our sovereign lady, the Queen, and 
against the form of the statute in that case made 
and provided,” &c. 

This indictment was laid before the Grand 
Jury, by the Attorney General; but that body 
failed to find a true bill, and Susanah was turned 
loose upon society to work her ‘‘ devilish arts.” 
This seems to have been the only case in which 
a person was brought before the Courts of North 
Carolina, ona charge of witchcraft, and whether 
the fact was due to the isolation of the Province, 
by which it ‘‘wasin a great measure cut off 
from the currents of thought and feeling by 
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which the other colonies were swayed,” or 
whether to a more enlightened sense of justice 
than prevailed in colonies which sent witches to 
the gallows ‘‘ by the cart-load,’’ as Upham in- 
forms us, was the case in Massachusetts, the 
reader may determine. 

But if North Carolina suffered from its seclu- 
sion, a loss of sympathy with the great move- 
ment for the suppression of witchcraft, it was 
from nolack of zeal for religion and good morals, 
as the Magazine critic would have the world be- 
lieve. Among the numerous extracts from the 
Records of the General Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, made by Dr. Hawks, are the proceedings 
on the indictment of John Hassel, of Chowan 
Precinct, in the year 1720, on charge of pro- 
fanity. “advanced 
thinkers” of that age, who declared publicly on 
Sunday, March 13, 1718, “That he was never 
beholden to God Almighty for anything ; for 
that he never had anything from him, but what 


Hassel was one of the 


he worked for;’’ and much more of the same 
sort. He plead ‘‘not guilty,” but the jury con: 


victed him. His counsel moved in arrest of 
judgement, that the indictment was not brought 
within six months after the words were spoken; 
nor was it prosecuted within ten days, ‘‘accord- 
ing to the form and effect of an act for observing 
the Lords Day.” The court overruled the mo- 
tion, and ordered that the culprit should receive 
‘thirty-nine lashes on his bare back,” and give 
security ‘‘in the sum of fifty pounds for his 
good behavior for a year and a day.” 

Here is incidental proof that these colonists, 
who are represented as devoid of law and relig- 
ion, and of learning, had laws against profanity, 
and requiring the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
as early as 1718; and that these laws were en- 
forced against any ‘‘lawless and vile fellows” who 
might come into the Province, and offend against 
them. But our ancestors failed in the matter 
of hanging witches, and selling Quakers, and 
are voted ignorant and irreligious. 


The proceedings on an indictment for ‘‘forcible 
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entry and trespass,” are given by Hawks, un- 
der date of 1729. And of the same date there 
is the written refusal of the Governor to sign a 
death warrant on account of informalities in the 
trial. 

Numerous specimens are given of the sen- 
tences of the Court for theft, and similar offences, 
in which the lash was generally brought into 
requisition. 

Some pages are devoted to the Records of 
the Chancery Court, during the early period of 
colonial history, prior to 1730; but the foregoing 
must suffice. 

It is probable that the assailant of the good 
name of the State may have deduced many of 
his conclusions from the following remark of the 
elder Josiah Quincey, which he recorded in his 
Memoir. That gentleman passed through east- 
ern North Carolina in the Spring of 1773, and 
was greatly pleased with the character and spirit 
of the people, all along his route. He was es- 
pecially pleased with the gentlemen he met at 
He 
mentions with honor several whose names have 


Wilmington, where he spent some days. 


come down to us. Passing on further north, he 
states, under date of April 5th, that he ‘‘break- 
fasted with Colonel Buncombe[in Tyrrell County] 
who waited upon me to Edenton Sound, and 
Spent this 
and the next day in crossing Albemarle Sound, 


gave me letters to his friends there. 


and in dining and conversing in company with 
the most lawyers of Edenton.” 
[Among these lawyers were, doubtless, Samuel 
Johnston, who, a few years later was chosen to 
the office of President of the Continental Con- 
gress, which he declined; but became Governor 
of the State, anda United states Senator. Mr. 
Quincey more than likely met, also, James Ire- 
dell, who afterwards became a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.] Mr. 
Quincey continues : ‘‘ From them I learned that 
Dr. Samuel Cooper of Boston, was generally 
(they said universally) esteemed the author of 
with ‘* Mucius 


celebrated 


‘“ Leonidas,” who, together 
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Scaevola,” was burnt in effigy under the gallows, 
And here follows 
the misleading remark of Mr. Quincey,avhich a 


by the common hangman.” 


person, entirely ignorant of the history, and of 
most other things, might be excused for taking 
as conclusive proof that North Carolina, prior 
to the Revolution, never had any laws or courts, 
although she possessed ‘‘ celebrated lawyers.” 
Mr. Quincey says: ‘‘There being no courts of 
any kind in this Province, and no laws in force 
by which any courts could be held, I found little 
inclination or incitement to stay long in Edenton, 
though a pleasant town.” F 
This statement was literally true at that day 
and date ; but the circumstances which brought 
about the peculiar state of things, being well 
understood throughout the colonies, Mr. Quincey 
did not stop to explain them. They constituted 
one of the most serious grievances against which 
the people of the Province had long had reason 
tocomplain of the Crown and Government of 
Great Britain. 
For more than twenty years a struggle had been 


The explanation is as follows: 


going on between the Assembly on the one side 
and the Governor and Council, appointed by 
and impelled by the Sovereign, on the other, in 
regard to the constitution of the courts, Supe- 
rior and Inferior. 

The Crown insisted on the appointment and 
removal of the Judges, at pleasure, and to im- 
port them from Great Britain, while the Assem- 
bly was required to provide them fixed and lib- 
eral salaries. l 

The Assembly resisted this unjust pretension, 
and insisted that lawyers resident in the Colony 
should alone be appointed to Judgeships over 
them ; that their tenure of office should be per- 
manent, and that their salaries should depend 
upon the free offering of the Assembly from 
year to year. 

This controversy dated back to the middle of 
the century. Anactof the Assembly of 1754, 
for the regulation or reorganization of the courts 
had never received the royal sanction, and at 
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length, after it had been in force for several years, 
it was annulled, or vetoed. In 1760 a new 
court act was adopted, which provided, among 
other things, that no person should be appointed 
a Justice of the Superior Court, unless he had 
been regularly called to the degree of an outer 
barrister in some of the English Inns of Court; 
unless he were of five years standing, and had 
practiced law in the principle Courts of Judica- 
ture of the Province. The act also required 
that the commissions of the Judges should run 
during good behavior. 

The Governor, Dobbs, held that the clause 
defining the qualifications of the Judges, was 
an unconstitutional restraint on the King’s pre- 
rogative, almost precludeing the appointment of 
any one from England; and that the clause de- 
fining the tenure of the Judges was at variance 
with the principle of keeping all great colonial 
officers under a strict subordination to, and de- 
pendence on the Crown. 

The Assembly plead earnestly with the Gov- 
ernor, alleging the necessity for courts of Justice 
and the sacredness of the right they contended 
for. 
parliamentary battles of Hampden and Pym, 
for regulated liberty; and they fought them with 


They were, indeed, fighting over again the 


a courage, an intelligence, and a dignity worthy 
of the cause. 
battles as Massachusetts had fought throughout 


They were fighting just such 


her whole history, and which constitute her 
chiefest glory. 

As illustrative of the Crown officials in the 
Province, and as throwing further light upon the 
causes which provoked the Regulation move- 
ment, I will be excused for presenting more 
fully, the nature of this controversy between the 
people and their imported rulers. 

Of the new court system, which was intro- 
duced and passed in the Assembly which met 
at Wilmington, November 20, 1759, Martin 
says that it provided for the establishment of a 
court of king's bench and common pleas. It 
forbade the Chief Justice to receive any part of 
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the fees of the clerks, which seems to have been 
an unauthorized practice of that eminent person 
—or rather, of one or more persons who had 
held the office. 
pointed by the Crown, would not consent to the 


The Council, which was ap- 


passage of the bill until this prohibition was ex- 
punged, which that body held to be derogatory 
of the dignity of the Chief Justice. The Assem- 
bly replied that ‘‘ the practice which had hithcrto 
prevailed of the Chief Justice exacting from the 
Clerks a considerable proportion of thcir legal fees, 
had bcen one cause of their being guilty of great 
cxtortions, whereby the Superior Courts had be- 
come scenes of great oppression, and the con- 
duct of the Chief Justice and Clerks, a subject 
of universal complaint, they admitted that the 
late Chief Justice, Peter Henly (whose death 
was lamented by all who wished to see the hand 
of Government strengthend, the laws duly exe- 
cuted and justice impartially administered) from 
a pious sense of the obligations of his oath, had 
conformed to the act of 1748, for regulating 
officers fees, but they thought themselves bound 
in duty to their constituents to provide against 
the pernicious effects of a contrary conduct.” 
On this and other grounds of disagreements 
the two Houses did not come to terms, and the 
bill failed. At the next session the Assembly 
passed a court bill not materially different from 
that of 17509. 
an address, in which its importance to the welfare 


It was sent up accompanied by 


of the Province was urged. 

But the Governor, who was very anxious to 
have an aid bill passed, in compliance with a 
demand by the Crown, for the prosecution of 
the war against the French and Indians, temper- 
ized while urging the paramount duty of passing 
that measure. The Assembly prepared an ad- 
dress or petition to the King, in which the griev- 
ances of the Colony were strongly set forth, and 
the great importance of the ‘‘court law” was 
urged. 

In the same address, serious complaints were 
made against the Governor, Dobbs, who, it was 
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charged had appointed corrupt and incompetent 
men to office. 

No agreement was reached and the Superior 
Court bill was rejected. 

An act, however, was passed, for establishing 
county courts, accompanied by a provision for 
the support of the clergy; and this was sanc- 
tioned. 

The Governor then prorogued the Assembly, 
from the 23dto the 26th of May; whenheagain 
called on that body to pass a Superior Court 
bill, and grant an aid tothe King. These meas- 
ures were accordingly adopted ; and the Gover- 
nor gave his sanction tothe ‘‘Court law” on the 
condition that if the King did not confirm it 
within two years from the roth of November 
following, it was to be null and void. 

In December, 1761, the Lords Comm ssioners 
of Trade and Plantations, laid the Court laws, 
passed in May of the preceding year, before the 
King and Council, asking the royal disallowance 
andrepeal; and accordingly the act was annulled. 
The Governor was severely censured for allow- 
ing it to go into operation before it received the 
royal sanction. 

In 1762, a Superior Court law, temporary in 
its character, was agreed upon by thetwo Houses, 
The 
Assembly still maintained its position of with- 
holding permanent salaries from the Judges. In 
1764, the Act was renewed, or extended; and 
in 1767,a new Act was passed, and limited to 
five years duration. 


and was permitted to go into operation. 


The County Court law was 
also renewed, and continued for the same period. 
These laws would therefore expire in 1772— 
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probably at the close of that year; and hence it 
was that Mr. Quincey, in February, 1773, was 
correct in saying, that there were ‘‘no Courts of 
any kind in the Province, and no laws in force 
by which they could be held.” 
all the Colonies were aware of this state of things 
and the reason for it, and hence he deemed it 


The people of 


unnecessary to explain them. A man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and especially one who assumes 
the office of historlcal critic—even at a distance 
of a century—should have, at least surmised as 
much. 

The remark quoted from Mr. Bancroft, on a 
preceding page, that whoever doubts the capac- 
ity of man for self-government, should study 
the early history of North Carolina, was made 
with reference to the people of the Albemarle 
settlement during the Proprietary Government ; 
but its truth receives additional, and even fuller, 
illustration, in the subsequent career of the Col- 
onists, when they had spread over a territory as 
large as the Mother Country, and laid the foun- 
dations of a great State. Notrueman can read 
that history without admiring the courage, and 
the unconquerable firmness, exhibited under the 
most trying circumstances with which they vin- 
dicated their rights as men. The whole history 
of the Province, from 1663 to 1776, was a strug- 
gle of the people against arbitrary power and 
corrupt administrative officers; and people of 
the present day who imagine that Colonial de- 
pendence in the 17th and 18th centuries was an 
easy yoke to bear, only show their ignorance of 
the history of that period. 
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EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS IN EASTERN CABARRUS COUNTY. 


An Address of Gen. Rufus Barringer, delivered at the Lutheran Commemoration in Concord, 
N. C., November ioth, 1883.* 


From a variety of causes, so far as I can 
learn, not a record exists exactly fixing the 
date of the first German settlement in this 
section of North Carolina, nor has a single pen 
told the story of the wanderings of our Ger- 
man fathers nor the part they bore in our 
early wars. 

Less than five generations have passed away 
since these German fathers first struck the 
banks of the Cold Water and Dutch Buffalo 
Creeks. Yet who, in this large assembly can 
tell when, whence, why, and how these hardy 
pioneers came? If direct from Europe, what 
part? Iffrom or through Pennsylvania, what 
County? What routes did they travel? When 
and where was the first settlement made? 
And especially what were their peculiar char- 
acteristics ? Did they have any distinct reli- 
gious creed? Any known political polity? 
How did they bear themselves in the nume- 
rous Indian and other early wars? Especially 
in the great revolutionary struggle for free- 
dom and independence, what troops did they 
furnish? What sufferings and losses did they 
endure, and what sacrifices did they make for 
the cause ? Who were Whigsand who Tories ? 

All interesting questions ; the very doubt 





*The reader should remember that many of these 
remarks were local and personal and understood by 
the audience only. 


and confusion in which they are shrouded 
greatly embarrasses one. I shall, therefore, 
rather seek to excite interest and enquiry into 
the subject before usthan undertake to decide 
or debate disputed issues. If I should chance 
to fall into errors of any kind, I will be only 
too glad to be fully and promptly corrected. 
My great aim is historic truth. 

Before proceeding to the main enquiries, it 
is proper to disabuse the popular mind of cer- 
tain prejudices in regard to the so-called 
Dutch or Germans, generally, of this country 
and more particularly as regards the religious 
faith and fighting, or rather non-resisting 
tenets, of certain Teutonic sects amongst us. 

It is true that many of the earlier Dutch and 
German colonists were non-armbearing sccta- 
rians, such as the Mennonites in Pennsylva- 
nia, the Moravians here in North Carolina, and 
the Saltzbergers in Georgia. But there were 
none amongst our Germans. From the days 
of Braddock’s defeat and the advent of Maj. 
George Washington, down to the last battle 
under Gen. Robert E. Lee, our Dutch have 
proved a most pugnacious set. 

Then, again, the first German settlers are 
constantly confounded with Hessians, who 
fought against us, and numbers of whom, after 
the revolution, found an asylum in this coun- 
try, and were not unwelcome. 
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T'he facts are these: The Hessian contin- 
gents of George HI came from a region, 
and were raised at a time, when the bulk of 
the common people, the world over, were lit- 
tle better than beasts of burden for thcir 
The Swiss Guards were not the only 
They, too, came from the only 
Republic of Europe. But these Hessians hap- 
pened to be mostly Protestants. The mar- 
velous light of Luther’s teachings had struck 
General 


rulers. 
mercenaries. 


deep into even their dark minds. 
Washington, with that tact and wisdom pecu- 
liarly his own, readily saw this, and ventured 
to turn it to account. He acccrdingly man- 
aged, when any of these Hessian soldiers were 
captured, to send them off into the interior of 
the country, and quarter them upon the 
soundest German settlements. In this way 
many of them were very naturally left in 
America. Orif exchanged, they had but to 
take the chances of war, to release them from 
their military oaths and obligations. This 
happened, notably, at the siege and surrender 
of Savannah, and under the articles of Peace 
1782, when hundreds of these Protestant Hes- 


sians chose to remain in this land of hberty, 


and enjoy the untold blessings they were sur- 
prised to find here. They very sensibly sought 
their German countrymen, who knew the facts 
of their case, and who pitied their forlorn con- 
dition. As a well-known circuinstance, they 
almost universally make good citizeus—strik- 
ingly faithful to every trust and obligation. 
Hence they soon intermarried with other clas- 
ses, and thus it happens that huudreds of those 
now before me, are the descendants of the once 
“ Hated Hessians.” 

But I have lately obtained information quite 
curious in regard to these Hessian contingents: 
At the very time that George III. was gath- 
ering up his foreign levies, to help to conquer 
us, Silas Deane, the American Commissioner 
in Germany, was offered large numbers of the 


same people to fight for us; and only an acci- 
dent and a scarcity of money defeated the 
scheme.* 

Another class of German immigrants who 
entered largely into our population of foreign 
descent, and who are commonly thought to 
have cast a stain on the name of freedom, 
were the so-called Redemptioners—a term now 
well nigh obsolete in popular spcech—but once 





indicating a body of immigrants, who took an 
eventful part iu the development of this New 
Worid. 
with white indentured apprentices. 


The term was first used in connection 
It was af- 
terwards applied to a large class of very poor 
emigrants, who could not pay their passage- 
money to America in cash down; but who 
were willing to enter into contracts of limited 
service, on their arrival here,in order to re-im- 
burse the funds advanced for that purpose. 

Still again, it was an artful scheme often re- 
sorted to, by the down-trodden of Europe, to 
escape the thraldom of teudal bondage. 

Some of our first German settlers no doubt 
belonged to all of these three diftcrent classes 
A few of the most promi- 
nent plonecrs certainly came in the way last 


of redemptioners. 


indicated. 

The story of the wrongs, the sufferings, the 
trials and troubles of these humble heroes, is 
so full of interest and instruction, nay of sub- 
lime courage and christian fortitude, that I 
pause to explain it. The facts, too, shed a re- 
flected ight on the mooted and somewhat mys- 
terious question of where these first adventu- 
rous Germans came from, and of their national 
characteristics. 

In one ot the quiet out-lying districts of 
Wirtemburg, the traveller now sees standing 
a plain stone pyramid, erected by the peasants 
of Germauy in 1789, as a monument to Prince 
Charles Frederick of that Duchy, for his vol- 





*[See American Archives—series 5,—(1779), vol. ILI, 
page 887.] 
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untary abolition of serfdom in that year. And 
its simple history is this: 

The thunder of Luther’s fire struck deep and 
fast into the hearts of the peasantry class, as 
This resulted in 
all sorts of insurrectionary outbreaks, which had 


to be put down by force. 


you have heard here to-day. 


This stayed some- 
what the progress of the reformation and 
grieved Luther. But the mighty work went 
on and soon the minds and consciences of men 
became comparatively free. And yet it was 
a long time before the light of political truth 
reached the prerogatives of power and property. 
At that time very few, if any, of the peasant 
class, as such, conld hold real estate in Central 
Europe. On the contrary, they themselves 
were often bought and sold with the land they 
worked, and had to serve their landlords a 
certain number of days each week, the year 
round, and all through life. The Protestant 
peasants, naturally enough, became restive un- 
der such hard and cruel restraints and restric- 
tions. And they ere long sought in every pos- 
sible way to avoid and escape them. This was 
next to impossible to do, and still remain in the 
country. But to flee their homes was also ex- 
tremely hazardous. The law of expatriation 
was not then fully recognized, and all sorts of 
treaty stipulations and alliances provided for 
their recapture, return to slavery, and, usually, 
a barbarous beating besides. But go they 
would, and their safest course was stealth, un- 
der this scheme of indentured apprenticeships. 
In this way, the young men could gradually re- 
move themselvesfrom one State or province to 
another, and little noticed, reach a seaport; and 
so escape to America or some other foreign 
country where life, liberty, timb and land were 
somewhat free. To us of this enlightened age 
and free republican government, it is simply 
incredible that such a state of things should 
have existed in any Christian eountry, espec- 


lally in the English colonies, less than one hun- 
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dred and fifty years ago. Butsoit was. White 
men not only indentured themselves as ap- 
preutices, but gladly sold their persons into 
long but limited slavery, for the blessed privi- 
lege, or chauce of escaping feudal serfdom. 
But listen while I read this advertisement 
from an old Philadelphia newspaper, The Amer 
ican Mercury, of date November 28, 1728: 

« Just arrived from London, in the ship Bor- 
den, Wiliam Harbert, commander, a parcel of 
young likely Men Servants, consisting of Ius- 
bandmen, Joyners, Shoemakers, Weavers, 
Smiths, Brickmakers, Bricklayers, Sawyers, 
Tailors, Staymakers, Butchers, Chairmakers, 
and several other trades, and are to be sold 
very reasonable, eitherfor ready money,wheat, 
bread or flour, by Edward Horne, Pliladel- 
phia.” 

Among the classes thus named were, no 
doubt, the ancestors of many now high in the 
Free Citizenship of this great country, and 
possibly the ancestors of some of those present 
here to-day.” 

After the American revolution, the exodus 
from Europe under this process was enormous; 
so much so as almost to depopulate certain 
German States aud countries, notably Wiir- 
temberg, where serfdom was so absolute and 
Then it was, in 1789, that the 
reigning Grand Duke, Prince Charles Frede- 
rick, rose to the supreme height of voluntarily 
And 


grinding. 


abolishing all serfdom in his dominions. 





*It was the honest boast of the distingnished John 
Covode, of Pennsylvania, “that his father had been 
held as a Redemptioner.” 

John Reed, the discoverer and first owner of the fa- 
mous ‘Reed gold mine” in Cabarrus County, was one 
of the Hessians of the Revolutionary war. He died a 
wealthy man, but did not know, when he found the 
first lump of gold, what it was or what it was worth. 
Nor did he know until he was more than eighty years 
old that he had a right to citizenship in this country. 
He was naturalized at Concord about 1848. For the 
discovery of the Reed gold mine, see Wheeler’s History 
of North Carolina, Vol. II, page 64, 
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in return, a grateful Protestant peasantry 
cheerfully erected this simple monument to 
his memory. Würtemburg again prospered; 
population grew and she soon became a king- 
dom. 

In all this may be noticed the marked char- 
acteristics of the German mind and temper. 
According to their light, the German Princes 
generally had a fatherly love for their people, 
and the latter, ever reverential and grateful, ac- 
cepted the great boon conferred by Providence 
not ina spirit of fanatical pride and resent- 
ment, but as a gracious concession and bless- 
ing. 

And what may seem strange to us, as touch- 
ing this custom of voluntary slavery, no sense 
of degradation seems to have attached to it. 
It simply shows that parties resorting to it, 
were in dead earnest to reach the goal of free- 
dom, and meant real work and business. As 
just and proper labor contracts, such inden- 
tures were almost invariably carried out in 
good faith by all parties concerned. 

For one, therefore, I rather commend the 
patient fortitude, the unfaltering faith and 
courage, and the Christian fidelity, with which 
certain of the redemptioners worked their 
way to the fertile fields of the Cold Water 
and Buffalo Creeks. As the darkest shades 
often reflect the most beautiful tints; and as 
the purest gold is usually found in the rough- 
est rock, so the finest characters are always 
evolved through the severest trials and tribula- 
tions. We are the more perfect through 
suffering. Our Redemptioner  fore-fathers 
had realized in their own persons the inestin- 
able privileges and blessings they had come so 
far, and at such fearful risks and sacrifices, to se- 
cure. The sequel will show that when the day 
of trial came, and they were called upon to 
fight for their dear-bought benefits, they were 
equal to every emergency. 

The first Germans known to have reached 
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this immediate section, now called the Dutch 
Side, consisted of three young farmers—all 
foreigners and probably all three Redemption- 
ers. One certainly was, and he the best 
known, a man in fact, of rare strength of will, 
and singular force of character. He was a 
native of Wirtemburg; left there, with the 
consent of his father, in his 21st year; tarried 
a while in Hanover; finally sailed from Rotter- 
dam in the ship Pheenix, and landed at Phila- 
delphia Sept. 30th, 1743. He had some edu- 
cation but no money or friends. He left home 
and country, because he was not allowed to 
buy or hold real property. His term of ser- 
vice was three years; but he worked so well, 
and faithfully, that he managed, some way, to 
make favor with his master, and wiped the 
whole debt out in one short year. Whether 
he married his master’s daughter. or some 
other good Pennsylvania girl, it is not certain; 
but she, too, was poor; and he often told, with 
much glee that he got with her “just one sil- 
ver dollar.” 

With this wife and two small children, and 
accompanied by his two countrymen and 
their little families, the youthful Redemption- 
er, now free, set out from Pennsylvania, for 
the rich region of the Yadkin and Catawba 
—then the aim and end of the adventurous 
immigrant. 

When this trio of enterprising Germans* 
started on their perilous march, the buffalo, 
bear and the wolf still roamed our forests. 
The savage Indian and the frontier French 
often marked the camping grounds of the 
lonely immigrant with the blood of slaughtered 
innocents. They crossed the mountain ridges 
and the flooded streams by following the old 
buffalo trail, then known as the “ Indian Trad- 
ing Path.” At last they reached the end of 
their wanderings, and they safely forded the 





* The names of these three pioneer Germans were 
Barringer, the grand-father of the speaker, Dry, 
(Derr, and Smith. 
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broad and beautiful Yadkin at the ‘Trading 
Ford,” the sole memorial amongst us, of this 
once famous “Indian Trading Path.” But 
here a new difficulty beset these peaceful fugi- 
tives from -the land of the “Broad-brimmed 
Quaker.” ‘The free and tolerant principles of 
Penn had gathered into his Province, all the 
odds and ends of civil and religious persecution, 
the world over. Jarrings and conflicts na- 
turally ensued ; notably, among the Scotch- 
Irish and some of the quaint Mennonites of 
that State. When our German frends crossed 
the Yadkin, and began to cast their wistful 
eyes over the wide plains and spreading prai- 
ries of this lovely region, they were surprised 
to find the Scotch-Irish just ahead of them. 

The latter had occasional squatters, here 
and there, on the choicest spots, especially on 
its western borders, up and down the Catawba. 
Our German Pilgrims had scen enough of strife 
and resolved to “avoid all such.” They ac- 
cordingly abandoned the “Trading Path,” just 
east of the present site of Salisbury and 
turned square to the left and followed the 
right bank of the Yadkin, down towards the 
hghter slate soils of that broken region. They 
were however, not afraid of their Scotch-Irish 
allies, in the mighty struggle to subdue the 
wilderness and enter its broad acres. So they 
gradually turned their steps to the better lands 
above them, and finally located on the high 
ground between the present Cold Water and 
Buffalo creeks, The exact spot was the old 
Ovenshine place, near the Henry Propst home- 
stead. 

How long these people had resided in Penn- 
sylvania does not appear—long enough, how- 
ever, to have lost somewhat their native Ger- 
man, and picked up,*in its stead, that strange 
but popular gibberish of all tongues, univer- 
sally known as “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” Our 
immigrants themselves were called Dutch. 
They recognized the term and proceeded to 
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designate their surroundings accordingly. 
Their nomenclature, however, was quite limi- 
ted, and they usually followed nature. Hence 
we have Big and Little Dutch Buffalo, Big 
and Little Bear Creek, Big and Little Cold 
Water, and Jenny Wolf Branch. Above and 
west of them, was the English or Irish Buffalo, 
and south was Johnson, now Rocky River. ` 

This would seem to have been a long time 
ago. Ours was then Bladen, or probably Pee 
Dee County-—a County never legally recog- 
nized. But after all, it was only about one 
hundred and forty years back—as near as I can 
fix it—1745-6. One hundred and forty years! 
Only the hfe-span of two or three of the stout 
old German fathers. And yet what marked 
aud momentous changes have taken place 
amongst us, in that eventful period! How 
the panorama of history has crowded upon us, 
in one short century and a half! How slowly 
time has passed ; and how utterly the foot- 
prints of these wandering fathers have fled 
from sight and memory! They numbered 
only three families, and their nearest neigh- 
bors, on one side, were sparse settlers, in the 
present limits of Popular Tent and Coddle 
Creek, and on the other, the Highland Scotch 
of the Pee Dee hills. But our wanderers were 
not long alone. 

Soon the news of a goodly land flew back, 
first to Pennsylvania, and then on to the far 
off, struggling, toiling, teeming, millions of the 
war-racked and priest-ridden Fatherland. 
And now they poured in from all directions, 
mainly still from aud -through Pennsylvania, 
but often through Charleston and occasionally 
through Wilmington, following the routes 
along the high ridges dividing the principal 
rivers. Aud it was thus, that this particular 
section, embracing parts of the present Coun- 
tics of Cabarrus, Rowan and Stanly, came to 
be so rapidly settled, and almost exclusively by 


Germans. By the time of the revolution, the 
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« Dutch side” of old Mecklenburg was its most 
densely peopled portion. 

I here propose to correct a partial error, into 
which many have fallen (at one time myself,) 
in regard to the distinctive nationality of 
these first German settlers. They are often 
supposed to have come from the central and 
northern parts of Germany, and sometimes 
from the low countries of Europe. But I now 
have ample proof that they came from the 
upper or Castle Rhine regions—Wirtemburg, 
Baden, Bavaria, and the ancient Palatinate— 
so mercilessly wasted by that grand ogre of 
France—miscalled Louis the Great. It was 
the fiercest and bloodiest of persecutions that 
then desolated all this part of Southern Ger- 
many, aud scattered its honest, liberty loving, 
intelligent, industrious Protestants to every 
quarter of the globe. And I am able to state 
from positive knowledge, that the common 
German names of this section, so numerous 
amongst us to-day, are all now found in the 
upper Rhine region, referred to, notably in 
and around the skirts of the Black Forest and 
its borders. 

Our familiar name of Blackwelder (German, 
Schwartzwalder) means not black wood, but a 
Black Forester. So the names of Barnhart, 
Barrier, Bost, Dry, Misenheimer, Propst, Sides, 
Bosheimer, Barringer, and hundreds of others 
are there to-day. No doubt the emigrants, 
and especially those escaping under the guise 
of apprenticeships or as indentured servants, 
often stopped over in the countries through 
which they passed, working their way along. 
And it may have served their purpose occas- 
ionally, to hail from the Continental domin- 
ions of the Georges of England. But this 
much is certain, very few of them were Dutch 
proper, or natives of the low countries, or even 
the level parts of Germany. Our first German 
settlers, nearly all built their houses on reach- 
ing here, on the high grounds, and often on 
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the tons of the hills, after the castle times of 
their own rugged country. Their removal to 
the level lands and bottoms was afterwards. 
But be that as it may, they came ; they came 
to stay; and that they did so, is fully proved 
by the 1mmense numbers of their descendants 
here to-day, and the vast regions the “Dutch 
Side” has peopled elsewhere. They were a 
hardy, healthful, handy race, self-reliant, self- 
helpful, and they have made their mark 
wherever they have struck. 

The intellectual and religious qualities of 
such a people 
and enduring. 


were almost sure to be marked 

Many of them had fought in 
the battles of Europe ; others had left home 
and country for conscience sake ; all had en- 
dured toil, suffering and sorrow for the free- 
dom they came so far to find. They learned 
to live alinost entirely within themselves. 
Their wants were few and simple. Only two 
(1.) In all 


their wanderings—in shipwreck at sea, and in 


things seemed absolute essentials: 


storm on land ; in serfdom and in voluntary 
slavery ; under the iron heel of Power in 
Kurope, and in the boundless freedom of Amer- 
ica—they clung to their Luther Bibles. With- 
out any distinctive notions of formal creeds, 
and profoundly indifferent to the mere forms 
of religion, they grasped the fundamentals of 
the Bible as taught by Luther, and so they 
hved and died. (2.) They tolerated no idlers 
—no drones in either the Church, the State, or 
the family. In fact, however, the family was 
everything. With a proper start in the family, 
all government was simple and easy. There 
was an intense regard for all lawful authority. 
The husband and father felt his responsibility 
both to God and the powers that be. The 
wife and mother was, indeed a help-meet, and 
shared alike the joys and sorrows of the hus- 
band. The young all worked, and grew up 
trained and skilled in every ordinary labor and 


handieraft. Both sexes were strong and act- 
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ive—imorally, mentally, aud physically. The 
men were manly, and the women matronly. 
When trials and troubles came, such people 
knew how to meet them. They had, at last 
found delightful homes, aud tasted the sweet 
freedom they had so much longed for. And 
when. therefore, they were summoned to de- 
fend those homes and to vindicate the rights 
and privileges they had secured, no people 
ever responded more heroically. 

I am able to show that these German settlers 
participated in almost every expeditiou against 
the Indians, and that they took a very active 
part in the forced march of General Ruther- 
ford against the Cherokees in 1776. A young 
German was one of the very few killed in ac- 
tion on that cxpedition.* 

It is not generally known that the settlers 
of this section were ever disturbed by the 
French enemy on our distant frontiers. But I 
have here (holding it up,) a petition in 1756 
to Governor Dobbs, from the Rowan and Auv- 
son settlers, complaining (among other things) 
of the dangers that threaten them from the 
“savage Indians in the interest of their French 
allies.” Also a curiously carved powder-horn 
that was worn by Archibald Woodsides of 
Coddle Creek, in one of the long and hazardous 
marches against Fort Duquesne. It has on it 
a good description of «‘ Fort Pitt” and its pic- 
turesque surroundings. The history of this 
singular memorial of our early wars is, that the 
owner chanced to meet in one of his marches 
with German soldiers from this settlement, 
and they persuaded him to return with them. 


But I come now and chiefly to speak of the. 


revolutionary services of the German fathers. 
Here the evidence is full and complete. But, 
unfortunately, it is only in old musty army 
rolls, not accessible to the general public; and 
no one has been found to tell the story of their 





*Matthias Barringer of the Catawba family. 
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deeds. But this was then the most populous 
part of old Mecklenburg; and it was, from first 
to last, true, indeed, entirely unanimous in its 
fidelity to the great cause of freedom and in- 
dependence. 

That the Germans do not figure prominently 
in the famous meetings at Charlotte, May 20, 
1775, is not strange. Their settlement lay 
mainly in the extreme limits of the old County, 
with numerous intervening streams, and scarce- 
ly any roads. They spoke a different language, 
and nearly all their trade and travel was in 
other directions—with Salisbury on the north, 
with Cross-creek (now Fayetteville) on the 
east, and Cheraw Hills and Camden, South 
Carolina, to the south—the threc last thriviug 
points at the head of navigation, on their re- 
spective rivers, then a matter of vast import- 
ance. But asa mere truth, the hopes of the 
German settlement, then centered in one 
leader, Lt.-Col. John Phifer. He wasa Swiss 
by descent. But all his ties and associations 
were German, 
and his wite a Barringer. 
usually bright and promising man and soldier. 
The meetings were held at the Phifer Red 
Hill, three miles west of Concord. He was 
their delegate to the immortal convention that 
declared Independence, aud his name so ap- 
pears. But he died early in the struggle, aud 
in his youthful grave at the Red Hill seemed 
to perish the hopes of his people. But not so. 
Old and young continued to go forth to swell 
the rauks of both the regular and irregular 
I have examined the Muster Rolls and 


His mother wasa Blackwelder 
He was an un- 


forces. 
have extracts from them, and they clearly 
show that in proportion to population the 
Germans were very largely represented. On 
the Pension Rolls for Cabarrus County in 1835, 
of 21 revolutionary soldiers still drawing pen- 
sions, 12 were Germans. And old men now 
present will remember that when the “heroes 
of 1776” used to parade together at the 20th 


| 
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of May and 4th of July celebrations, the 
“Dutch Side” was always strong. At the last 
of these parades in 1839, 5 out of 8 of those 
present were of German blood. The Black- 
welder family alone furnished eight tried sol- 
diers to the cause. 


The silence, therefore, of the Charlotte meet- 
ings, and the absence of co-temporaneous his- 
tory, as to the Dutch Side, is nothing against 
rie | 

There is a story, too, which shows that the 
Dutch had some other reason for not attempt- 
ing to make any display in the Queen City. 
It is, that on some military occasion, a Dutch 
captain took his company over there, and, giv- 
ing his commands in most emphatic Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, the Scotch-Irish laughed at him. 
His company vowed to stand by their Captain, 
and refused both collectively and individually 
ever to go back to Charlotte again. In con- 
firmation of this story I have here an old Mus- 
ter Roll, and snre enough “ Martin Fifer” is 
the Captain! Certain it is, too, that at a very 
early day the Dutch demanded a new County, 
and at the first election, after Cabarrus was 
cut off, Caleb Phifer (the son of Martin) and 
John Paul Barringer were its highly honored 
So, probably, the creation of 
this County is also due to the German element. 

But there is another aspect of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, decidedly complimentary to 
the Germans of old Mecklenburg, and adds a 
new laurel to her crown. 

The Dutch Side, from their isolated and re- 
mote situation, might have easily stood aloof 
from the conflict, and so, possibly, have escaped 
the losses and sufferings I am about to describe. 
But they chose otherwise; and then, their 
very location and seclusion exposed them to 
the fiercest ravages of war. 


Commoners. 


Remember, then, the surroundings of this 


German settlement. On its east the Scotch 
Highlanders of the Cape Fear and Pee Dee 
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country, nearly all Loyalists, enabled the Brit- 
ish to extend the royal rule up to the Narrows 
of the Yadkin. On its south, at Cheraw and 
Camden, were British posts.. North of it» 
across the Yadkin, Fanning and his mfernal 
crew roamed almost unmolested. While in 
the Forks of the Yadkin, just above, the able 
Tory leader, Col. Samuel Bryan, helda well 
organized regiment of 800 men. And them 
on several occasions the British army lay at 
Charlotte (twice) and at Salsbury (once). 
Now history shows just what might be ex- 
pected in such a situation as this. While in- 
deed, no great armies traversed this region, 
it was greatly exposed because of 1ts remote- 
ness and isolation, to the more frightful depre- 
dations of irregular and lawless bands of ma- 
rauders and other desperadoes, passing to and 
fro. It is a historical fact, that Col. Bryan 
marched his whole Tory Regiment of 800 men 
through the eastern end of this settlement, to 
Cheraw, 8. C., spreading fear and desolation 
in all directions. It 1s equally true, that when 
the British occupied Salisbury, several parties 
of Tories and Royalists, from the east of Yad- 
kin, sought to join Cornwallis, but were driven 
back, mainly by Home Militia. 


But the one expedition that still lives in 
the memory of the Dutch Side, and never 
fails to fire the German blood, even to this day, 
was that organized by the Fanning men east 
of the Yadkin; and crossing the river, swept 
this German settlement in its whole length, 
up and down the two Dutch Buffalos, and 
thence on to the British post at Camden. S. ©. 
They robbed hundredsot Whigs,destroyed much 


. property in purest wantonness, and seized and 


carried off to British prison, under most brutal 
circumstances, more than twenty leading citi- 
zens. In this number was Major James Smith, 
of the then County of Rowan, (now Davidson,) 
a regular officer at home, wounded, and Caleb 
Blackwelder and his son-in-law, Jno. Paul 
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Barringer, both old men—far past the military 
age. Smith and several others died in prison 
of small pox. Blackwelder and Barringer were 
promised their release provided some mem- 
ber of their famihes would come in person, 
and make certain pledges as to their conduct. 
No male of either family could risk the venture 
when old Mrs. Blackwelder mounted her horse 
and went herself to Camden, on the hopeless 
errand. She failed in her object, and m its 
stead, was the innocent means, through her 
clothing, of spreading the small pox all over 
the country she passed, and farand near among 
her friends at home. I need not tell this au- 
dience, that these terrible events drew the 
lines, once and for all, between Whig and 
Tory in the whole Dutch settlement. Up to 
that time, there had been no division what- 
ever;no man who had ever taken protection, or 
given the enemy any sort of aid or comfort, 
could stay on the Dutch side and hve. Now 
two individuals were charged with bad faith 
or infidelity. One of them, Rufus Johnson, 
who was no German, simply disappeared. The 
other, Jacob Agner, was run out of the coun- 
try and his valuable property—the present 
House Mill— was confiscated. Of one or two 
others there were vague suspicions of disloyalty, 
or mean cringing in the hour of trial; and to 
this day, their names are mentioned with bated 
breath. 

Such, my friends, is the proud record of our 
German ancestry. 

I am glad of the occasion to pay this just trib- 
ute to their noble memory. Especially am I 
happy to do so, on this day commemorative of 
the immortal Luther. His fame belongs to all 
mankind. But in its simple strength and en- 
during might, it is strikingly reflected by the 
unpretending life, and elasticity of German 
character. And we here draw a most instruc- 
tive and useful lesson. It marks the myster- 
ious workings of an allwise Providence. 
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These people came here as poor, persecuted, 
wandering exiles. But in all their wanderings, 
they were an honest, sober, industrious, faith- 
ful, peaceful, law-abiding, God-fearing, God- 
serving and God-loving people. Against the 
early Protestant peasantry of Southern Ger- 
many scarcely aught has ever been said. Re- 
specting just authority, and rendering proper 
obedience themselves, they have everywhere 
and under all circumstances, secured confidence 
and consideration. Here, in this distant land, 
and this secluded section, they are able to de- 
velope without contact with that effeminate 
degeneracies of the outside world, or the 
dangerous tendencies of modern civilization. 
You see the result in an enduring, expanding, 
wide-spreading, self-reliant, and ever advanc- 
ing community. They had. too, their sports 
and amusements, their holidays and gala-days, 
their Easter fun and Kris-Kingle frolies; but 
under all, life had a serious, an intensely earn- 
est aspect. Even their sports and amusements 
partook rather of skill and labor, than dissipa- 
tion and debauchery, such as quiltings, spin- 
ning matches,corn-shucking, log-rolling, house- 
rusings and the like; all tending to manly 
In their out- 
door hunts and games we discern the same 


vigor and modest woman-hood. 
harmless tendencies. In an old unprinted 
diary I have before me, kept by a sort of 
trader and traveller of the revolutionary era, 
I find the fox and deer skins came mainly from 
the English and Irish, while the Dutch are 
death on coons / 

In the family, especially, each and all felt the 
responsibilities resting upon them. Old and 
young had their assigned spheres and duties. 
Maie and female learned some test of skill, art 
or handiwork. Life was not all one strain at 
display, nor one round of frivolity and frolic. 
There was in their family government a won- 
derful combination of duty, devotion, and dis- 
cipline, with proper rest and recreation. In a 
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word, the family with them, combined the 
State, the Church, and the School. And the 
training was more in the family than in the 
school, Again, see the result. They bought 
but little, and sold much. They made no debts 
or contracts they did not expect to pay or ex- 
ecute. They scorned to live on the labor or fa- 
vor of others. And asa consequence, they 
were a gallant, brave, and public-spirited com- 
munity. They and their descendants have ever 
stood to the front in the time of trial and 
danger. Inthe war of 1812, in the Mexican 
war, and in the great Confederate conflict, 
they rallied to the bugle-blast, in hundreds 
and thousands. They have not only main- 
tained their ground at home, but they almost 
peopled the regions round about them, and set- 
tled, in turn, whole sections in distant States 
and Territories. I honestly and firmly believe 
that much of this success and great prosperity, 
is eminently due to the sound. civil, religious, 
and family training of the early fathers; and 
that, under the providence of God, it has its 
power and strength in their deep devotion to 
to the simple Protestant faith, as taught by 
Luther. 

But let it not be supposed, my friends, that 
I have lost faith in our modern civilization, 
and that I would live only in the past. On the 
contrary, [ believe implicitly in the progress 
of human society. There is only one thing I 
dread: 
license and licentiousness. The home, the school, 


society, the State, and the Church—each and 


There is too much liberty—too much 
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all-—seem to me to pander too much—greatly 
too much—to the false sentimentalism of the 
day. 

Life is all sensation and pretense. Relg- 
ion, morality, and the simple virtues of truth 
and honesty are powerfully preached; but their 
practice is much more doubtful. 


Nor would I; by any means, imply that the 
descendants of the early settlers of the “Dutch 
Side” have in any way, declined or deteriora- 
ted. On the contrary, while Germans are, 
usually, not pretentious, or ambitious of place 
or position, these people have always and every- 
where held their ground. And as a striking 
fact, they have ever managed to get their full 
share of the best land in the country. And I 
am happy to learn fron others, the evidence 
of your good faith, energy and industry. A 
distinguished judge, who has often ridden all 
over the State, pronounces the tillage and 
thrift of Mt. Pleasant region the best in North 
Carolina, And a prominent Gentile physician 
says the Dutch Side is still the best paying 
My prayer is, that you may 
eo on in well-doing. Neither individuals or 
communities can hope to prosper without these 
virtues. And, withal, may you never cease 
to cherish the memory of the Fathers, and 
practice, as they did, the precepts of the pure 


people we have. 


and lowly Jesus, as preached by the mighty 
Luther, whose thunders are still shaking prin- 
clpalities, kingdoms and crowns, and subduing 
comimonwealths and continents. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Dr. Epwarp WARREN (Bey). 


The eminence in his profession attained by 
Dr. Edward Warren (Bey) and the promi- 
nence he has acquired in the two hemispheres, 
commends the following most interesting sketch 
to the readers of these Reminiscences of Eminent 
North Carolinians, we make the following ex- 
tract from the Medical Journal of North Caro- 
lina; it has been enlarged and continued to date 
of this publication, and is eminently fit to be 
preserved in this form. 

Dr, Edward Warren (Bey) was born in 
Tyrrell County, North Carolina, on the 22nd 
of January, 1828, of parents who emigrated 
from Virginia, and who belonged to two of 
the oldest and most distinguished families of 
that State. Ilis father, Dr. Wm. C. Warren, 
was also a physician of eminence and a man of 
unusual intelligence and purity of character. 

When the subject of this sketch was only 
four years of age, his father removed him with 
his family to Edenton, North Carolina, where 
the son was educated up to his sixteenth year, 
when he was sent to the Fairfax Institute, 
near Alexandria, Virginia; and two years af- 
terwards to the University of Virginia. In 
the latter mstitution he greatly distinguished 
himself, having secured honors and diplomas 
in many of its Academic Schools, and having 
graduated after a single course in its Medical 
In 1850 he delivered the vale- 
dictory oration before the Jefferson Society, 


which was then esteemed the honor of the Col- 
lege. 


In 1851 he graduated in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, and whilst pursuing 
his studies in that city, conceived the idea of injecting 
a solution of morphia under the skin for the relief 
of pain, using for the purpose a lancet-puncture, and 
Anel’s syringe. In this mode of medication, he was 


Department. 


therefore, four years in advance of the inventor of 


the hypodermic syringe, 


This device was made the subject of a thesis 
prepared for presentation to the Faculty upon 
applying for his degree, but one of the Pro- 
fessors, to whom he had confided the idea, so 
forcibly expressed the opinion that it was both 
chimerical and dangerous, that the thesis was 
witheld and another substituted in its place. 

Dr. Warren, however, soon after his grad 
uation, found occasion to put his idea into prac- 
tical operation. 

During the years of 1854 and 1855 he studied 
medicine in Paris, where he formed an jnti- 
mate friendship with some of the leading 
medical men of France, and oceupied himself 
by corresponding with The American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, and other leading American 
Medical Journals. 

Returning to America tn the sumer of 
1855, he settled as a practitioner in Edenton, 
N. C., where he soon acquired an extended 
reputation, both asa physician and as a sur- 
geon. In 1856 he delivered the annual address 
before the State Medical Society, which was 
most favorably received, and also obtained 
the “Fiske Fund Prize” for an essay on the 
“Effects of Pregnancy on the Development of 
Tuberculosis,’ which was subsequently pub- 
lished in book form, and has ever since been 
regarded as a leading work on the subject. 

In 1857 he was elected editor of the Med- 
ical Journal of North Carolina; made a men- 
ber of the Gynecological Society of Boston; 
and chosena delegate from the American Med- 
ical Society of Paris to the American Medical 
Association. 

On the 16th of November of the saine year, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Cotten Johnstone, 
of Edenton, a lady of rare beauty and most 
lovely character, By referring to Wheelers His- 
tory of North Carolina, it will also be seen that 
the Johnstones are directly descended from 
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two Royal Governors of the Colony, Gabriel 
and Saml. Johnstone, who were cousins and the 
representatives of the Cadet branch of the 
family of Annandale in the Peerage of Scotland. 

In 1860 he was elected Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in the University of 
Maryland; first Vice-President of the Conven- 
tion to revise the Pharmacopæa of the United 
States; and a member of the Committee on 
Literature of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. He at once acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion in the city of Baltimore asa graceful, 
fluent and able lecturer. 

In 1861 he joined his fortunes with those of 
the South, and was, successively, Chief Sur- 
geon of the Navy of North Carolina: a men- 
ber of the Board to examine candidates for ad- 
mission into the Medical Staff of the Confed- 
erate Army; Medical Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Cape Fear; Chief Medical Inspec- 
tor of the Department of Northern Virginia 
(Gen Lee’s Army;) and Surgeon-General of 
the State of North Carolina. 

Two of these positions were conferred upon 
him on the field of battle as rewards for per- 
sonal vourage and professional work. At the 
battle of New Berne, although at that time on 
medical board duty at Goldsborough, Dr. 
Warren volunteered his services and remained 
under fire with the wounded, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and danger. For 
this he was made Medical Director of the De- 
partment of Cape Fear. 


Upon the battle-field of Mechanicsville, in 
1862, while again acting as volunteer surgeon, 
he was verbally appointed by Gen. Lee, Med- 
ical Director of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia; but knowing that Surgeon Guild, who 
ranked him, was but afew rods distant, Dr. 
Warren called the General’s attention to the 
fact, and Surgeon Guild was made Medical 
Director, and upon his immediate suggestion 
Dr Warren was retained as Medical Inspector. 


By a special act of the Legislature of North 
Carolina his rank as chief medical officer of the 
State was raiscd from that of “Colonel” to that 
of “Brigadier-General;” for “devoted and effi- 
cient services rendered to the sick and wound- 
ed.” He was also chosen by the Legislature one 


of the Trustees of the University of North Car- 


olina. 

During the war he wrote a work entitled 
“Surgery for Field and Hospital,” which passed 
through two editions. Among many other 
valuable suggestions which this book contained, 
was that for the treatment of “retracting flaps 
and conical stump,” by means of extension 
with “adhesive strap, with cord and weight’ 
a procedure which is now very widely adopted, 
and the origination of which, after much dis- 
cussion in the journals, both at home and 
abroad, has been finally conceded to Dr. War- 
ren. 

This method was put into practical opera- 
tion in the hospital of the University of Vir- 
ginia, as early as August, 1861, whereas Dr. 
Hodges, of St. Louis, who alone seriously dis- 
puted the priority, finally and very courteously 
acknowledged Dr. Warren’s claim, stating that 
his own first use of the method was in 1863. 

Subsequently, in a controversy conducted 
in the London Lancet, the claims werc again 
settled in Dr. Warren’s favor, by the publica- 
tioun of an extract upon the subject taken from 
the book which had been published during the 
war. 

In the summer of 1865, Dr. Warren re- 
turned to Baltimore, ruined in fortune by the 
results of the war, and expecting to resume his 
Professorship in the University of Maryland. 
A refusal to return the chair to Dr. Warren 
furnished sufficient ground for legal proceedings 
by mandamus or quo warranto, but in view of 
the ruined fortunes of the contestants and of 
the financial and social influence of the Fac- 
ulty, the suit promised to be a protracted one, 
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and as the practical benefits to be gained in 
the event of success were so small, it was con- 
cluded not to resort to the Courts but to leave 
the issue to public opinion, which it was 
thought fully sustained Dr. Warren. 

Then came one of the most brilliant efforts 
in the life of the subject of our sketch. Under 
his direction the Washington University Med- 
ical School was revived, rising like a pheenix, 
putting itself at once on a plane with the old 
University, which in the effort to maintain its 
lead made fundamental changes in its man- 
agement and in the personnel of its Faculty. 

Dr. Warren filled the chair of Surgery in 


the Washington College with great brilliancy , 


and became the idol of the large number of stu- 
dents who resorted annually to the school. 

When a law was passed creating a board 
for the examination and registration of the 
physicians of the State, he was made a mem- 
ber of it. He was also elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Maryland. In 1868 he established The Med- 
ical Bulletin—a journal which obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

In 1872 he appeared as principal medical ex- 
pert for the defense in the celebrated Whar- 
ton trial. The circumstances of this trial were 
full of absorbing interest, it being characterized 
by great divergence of professional opinion 
among the physicians and chemists engaged in 
it. 

General Ketchum was an eccentric old bach- 
elor who died in the house of his friend, Mrs. 
Wharton, a lady of wealth and high social po- 
sition. He was attended during his short ill- 
ness by a physician whose line of treatment 
was somewhat varied, but who, although he 
did not arrive at a positive diagnosis, for some 
cause requested that an autopsy should be per- 
mitted. A thorough examination was not 
made of the rachidean and cranial cavities, and 
some of the abdominal viscera was submitted 
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to an antiquated chemist, who, after a very 
-slovenly analysis, pronounced the presence of 
antimony, and upon this an indictment was 
found against Mrs. Wharton. Dr. Warren was 
then requested, “in the interest of truth and 
justice,” to examine the medical testimony 
taken by the grand jury, and he promptly de- 
clared that the symptoms described by the at- 
tending physicians and nurses were more typ- 
ical of a certain form of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis than of antimonial poisoning. Resting 
upon this, and uponthe evidence of the in- 
sufficiency of the chemical analysis, the de- 
fense went to trial, with the result of a prompt 
verdict in favor of the accused. 

Dr. Warren acquitted himself with great dis- 
tinction on the witness stand, receiving con- 
gratulations and moral support from a host of 
medical men both at home and abroad; and 
although he had opposed to him a number of 
gentlemen of recognized professional ability, it 
was conceded on all sides that he came off with 





the advantage, his testimony—which was bril- 
liant in the opportunity for retorts afforded by 
the cross-examination—losing none of its force 
from the assaults of the experts for the prose- 
cution. This is fully borne out by letters and 
telegrams spontaneously sent to Dr. Warren, 
after thetrial, by Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New 
York, Dr. Stevenson, of London, and many 
other prominent medical men, and even by the 
Hon. A. K, Syester, Attorney-General for the 
State of Maryland, who personally conducted 
the prosecution of the case. Support, so un- 
solicited, and from such unbiassed sources, 
speaks volumes for the acumen and ability of 
Dr. Warren. Those fromthe medical men are 
all uniform in declaring that Gen. Ketchum’s 
symptoms could not have been caused by tar- 
tar emetic,but more resembled those of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis; and the letters received 
from chemists declare that the chemical evi- 
dence for the State utterly “broke down. 
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While the limits of this sketch do not permit 
the publication of these communications, it 
seems appropriate to reproduce the following 
extract from a letter from Professor Fordyce 
Barker, who is so favorably known for his high 
personal character and great professional learn- 
ing and ability: 


“Tn all my long experience I have never met with 
anything which displayed more thorongh research 
and sounder logical reasoning than the testimony 
which you have just given in the Wharton-Ketcham 
ease; and I am sure that intelligent, thinking men, 
both in and out of the profession, will agree with me 
in this opinion. When I read the evidence given by 
the medical attendants dnring the sickness of Gen- 
eral Ketchum, 1 said that it was absurd to ascribe his 
death to poisoning from Zart: Antimonii. 1 came to 
the conclusion, some days before you gave your testi- 
mony, that he died of cerebro-spinal meningitis, and 
expressed that conviction whenever the case was the 
snbject of conversation.” 


One incident in this case attracted a good 
deal of attention and brought many comph- 
ments from the daily press: it wasa rencountre 
between the Attorney-General, Mr. Syester, 
aud the witness, and is given here as extracted 
from the phonographical reports in the New 
York newspapers : 

Attorney-General“ Where will this lead to, 
Dr. Warren ?” 

Doctor Warren.— It is impossible to tell, as 
the hypothesis itself is absurd.” 

Attorney-General—* But you medical men 
ought to know all about these medical matters.” 

Doctor Warren —‘We know, at least, as 
much about these medical matters as you law- 
yers.” 

Attorney- General.—( Springing from his seat, 
and with great emphasis.) “but you doctors 
have the advantage of us ; you bury your mistakes 
under the earth.” 


Doctor Warren. —“ Yes, but you lawyers hang 
your mistakes in the air.” 


This reply “brought down the house” to 
such an extent that the judges had to adjourn 
Court fora quarter of an hour so as to give the 
officers an opportunity to restore order. 

In attestation of the impression made upon 


the Attorney-General, the following letter 
was written by that gentleman to Dr. Warren 
upon the eve of his departure for Egypt, a 
short time after the trial : 


From the Attorney-General of the State of Maryland. 


e State of Maryland, 
Office of Attorney-General. 


HAGERSTOWN, March 25, 1873. 


My Dear Doctor:—I cannot describe the unfeigned 
regret I experience in your loss to ns all, especially to 
me; for although I have not seen and been with yon 
as much as I desired—I always looked forward with 
pleasure to sometime when our cugagements wonld 
permit a closer acquaintance, and become warmed into 
a firmer and more fervid friendship. F dare not in- 
dulge the hope of hearing from you in your new posi- 
tion, but not many things wonld prove more agree- 
able to me. Present my compliments to your wife. 
That you and she may ever be contented and happy 
in life, that you may be as prosperous as your great 
talent and nnequalled acquirements so richly de- 
serve, is the earnest hope of 


Yonr humble, but nndeviating friend, 
A. K. SYESTER, 

In 1872, Dr. Warren was chosen Chair- 
man of the Section of Surgery of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and presented to 
that body a new “Splint for Fractures of the 
Clavical,’ which attracted much attention, and 
really is an apparatus of great utility. Whilst 
it retains the fragments 1n opposition and gives 
no inconvenience to the patient, it permits all 
the normal movements of the forearm. Hav- 
ing retired from the faculty of the Washing- 
ton University, he then devoted himself to the 
organization of the College of Physiciuns and 
Surgeons, Which has finally absorbed the former, 
and attracts classes as large as those of any 
schoolin Baltimore. The institution has wisely 
retained Dr. Warren’s name at the head of the 
list of Professors, as Emeritus Professor of Sur- 
gery. 

Having become dissatisfied in Baltimore on 
account of a severe domestic affliction, he de- 
termined to remove elsewhere. His first idea 
was to procure a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of a neighboring city, and with that end 
in view he presented to its Faculty, testimo- 
nials of recommendation from a number of the 
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most prominent physicians in the United 
States. Among the letters sent to the Doctor 
for use in this connection, there were several, 
whieh, from the distinguished reputation of 
their authors, and the enthusiastic manner in 
whieh they indorsed Dr. Warren, seem espe- 
eially to deserve a reproduction here—space 
will, however, only permit the publication of 


the following :— 
From Professor S. D. Gross. 
PHILADELPHIA May 8th, 1872. 


My Dear Dr. Warren:—It is difficult for me to say 
anything respeet:ng one who is so well known through- 
ont the country as a gentleman, a practitioner, and a 
teaeher of medicine. Auy medieal school onght, I ain 
sure, to be proud to give you a place in its Faculty. 
As a teacher ol surgery—ott-hand, ready, and even 
brilliant—there is no one in the%ountry that surpasses 
you. Asan operator and a gencral-practitioner, your 
ability has long been everywhere recognized. Your 
success as a popular lecturer has been remarkably 
great. Asa journalist you have wielded a ready and 
gracefnl pen. Some of your operations reflect great 
eredit upon your judgment and skill. Of yonr moral 
charaeter, I have never heard anything but what was 
good and houorable. J 

I hope with all my heart you may obtain a position 


in one of the New York Schools. Your great popu- 
larity in the Southern States ¢ould not fail to be of 


serviee in drawing Southern Students. My only re- 
grct is that we have no place to offer you in Philadel- 


phia. i 
Wishing yon eveiy possible snecess, I am, dear doc- 


tor, very trnly your friend. 
S5. D. GROSS, 


Professor of Surgery, Jeferson Medical College. 
Professor Edward Warren, 
Baltimore, Md. 


From Professor Hunter McGuire. 


RICHMOND Va., May 10th, 1872. 


Gentlemen:—I beg leave to state that Dr. Warren 
enjoys a most enviable reputation both as a physician 
and as a gentleman, and from all I know and have 
heard of him, I have no doubt he wonld prove a most 
valnable addition to any eollege. Dr. Warren held a 
prominent position in the Medical Department of the 
Confederate Army, and enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of all who associated with him. He has re- 
eently resigned the chair in one of the medical schools 
of Baltimore. He filled this chair with great ability 
and attracted to the school a large uumber of students, 
espeelally from his native State, North Carolina. 

Very respecttully, ete., 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery, Medical College of Virginia. 
To the Trustees of the 
University of New York. 
From Hon. E.J. Henkle. 
BALTIMORE May 15th, 1872. 


Dear Sir:—I have been informed that my friend, 
Prof. Edward Warren, reeently Professor of Surgery 
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in the Washington University in this place, is an ap- 
jicant Tor the same position in the University of New 

"ork. 

I have known Dr. Warren for many years past ; first, 
previous to the war, when Professor of Materia Med- 
ica in the University of Maryland, whieh position to 
my personal knowledge, he filled in a most aceeptable 
manner to both faculty and students. 

Since the war and the reorganization of the Washing- 
ton University, he has resided in Baltimore and filled 
the Chair of Surgery. Inthe capacity of President 
ot the Board ot Trustees of that Institution, I have 
beet thrown in trequent and intimate intercourse with 
him, and I take pleasure in testifyiug to his great zeal 
and ability, and to his suceess asa lecturer and teacher. 
Dr. Warren has always been regarded in Baltimore as 
a most popular and efficieut leeturer, exceedingly 
popular with the students, and untiring in his efforts 
to promote the success of the institution with which 
he has been ideutified. I have no doubt that the Uni- 
versity of New York would be most fortunate in se- 
curing his valnable services. Very truly yours, 

Kk. J. HENKLE, 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Washington University, M. D. 


Prof. Henry Draper, New York City. 
From Professor W. H. MceGuffey, of the University of 
Virginia. 
U. oF Va., May 18th, 1872. 
THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen :—lt gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend to your favorable consideration Dr. Edward 
Warren. 

l have known Dr. Warren from his boyhood, and 
can testify to his excellent churaeter, fine talents, in- 
dominitable perseverence in the pursuit of knowledge 
and the discharge of professional duty. 

Dr. Warrew’s attainments are of a high orderin gen- 
uine scholarship. He made nunsual proficieney in 
Moral Philosophy, and graduated also with distinc- 
tion in other schools in the University, Va. 

Of his professional attainments I am not competent 
to judge, but I kuow that he has been snecessful when 
eompetition was intense, and I learn from others, 
competent to judge, that he has every qualification to 
eusire success in the Chair of Surgery, and the place 
whieh I learn he seeks in your institutiou. 

Very respectfully, &c., 


W. H. McGUFFEY, 
Prof. Moral Philosophy, U. of Va. 


Unfortunately no vacaney existed at the 


TO 


tıme, and his efforts in this regard proved abor- 
tive In 1873 he accepted a position in the 
service of the Khèdive and removed to Egypt, 
having been urgently recommended for it by 
General R. E. Lee, General Sherman, General 
G. W. Smith, General Hancock, Governor Z. B. 
Vance, Hon. M. C. Butler, General Gary, and 
other leading gentlemen in the United States. 

As soon as the President of the American 


Medieal Association heard of his intended de- 
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parture, he sent him a commission as a Delegate 
to all the Medical Societies of Europe ; Drs. 
Gross, Pancoast and other prominent Ameri- 
can physicians gave him kind and most flatter- 
ing letters of introduction to the leading med- 
ical men in Europe ; and on the evening before 
he left Baltimore, a number of its first citizens 
tendered him a public dinner at Barnums’ 
which was one of the most successful and bril- 
liant affairs of its kind that ever came off in 
that city. 

His carcer in Egypt, though rendered brief 
by an attack of opthalmia, wassignally brillant, 

Having been appointed Chief Surgeon of the 
General Staff, he soon had an opportunity of 
treating successfully the Minister of War for 
strangulated hernia, who immediately officially 
requested the Khédive to honor Dr. Warren 
with the Decoration of the Medjdié and the 
title of Bey—which, when conferred, as it was 
in this instance, by royal charter, ennobles its 
possessor and his family; and in less than a 
year from his arrival in the country, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the highest medical posi- 
tion known in the service of the Khédive, that 
of Surgeon in Chief of the Egyptian Army. 

The incident connected with his treatment 
of Kassim Pasha, who was the Minister of War, 
shows so well the moral force which enabled 
Dr. Warren to perform his duty in the face of 
discouraging circumstances, and serves to illus- 
trate in such an interesting way, certain phases 
of his life in Egypt, that it is given in full as 
related by the doctor. 


“Kassim Pasha was over 60 years old, and very fat, 
and had direct inguinal hernia, which the surgeons 
of Cairo failed to reduce after laboring over it three 
days. After he had beeu abandoned to die and-the 
preparations for his funeral were progressiug, I was 
permitted to see the case. Finding that stercoraceous 
vomiting had just begun, and persuaded that the pro- 
found depression which others mistook for the eftects 
of the disease, was mainly due to the injections of an 
infusion of tobacco which they had employed to in- 
duce relaxation, | declared the case not a hopeless one 
and undertook to treat it. Having stimulated the 
Pasha freely with brandy and water—which the na- 
tives cousider unholy treatment—I had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing some reaction established; and deter- 
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mined to administer chloroform, and either to reduce 
the tumor by taxis, or to perform herniotomy, if neces- 
sary. I found however, very great difficulty in getting 
auy medical man to assist me. They all retired an 
said that they would have ‘nothing to do with the 
murder of the Pasha.’ The Harem, through its repre- 
sentative, the Chief Eunuch, declared that I should 
not proceed until the private physician of the Khédive 
—a Frenclhiman—had given his consent. He was ac- 
cordingly sent for and asked what he thought of the 
measure which I proposed He replied that he be- 
heved the Pasha would die inevitably, but he was in 
favor of permitting me to proceed, as every mau was 
entitled to his chance. I then requested him to aid 
me to the extent of administering chloroform. This 
he agreed to do on condition that [ would assume all 
the responsibility of the case, and give him time to 
dispatch a messenger to the Khédive, informing him 
upon what terms he had consented to aid me. In the 
presence of all the principal Pashas and Beys of the 
country, and the highest officials of the Court, the 
Minister was removed from his bed and placed upon 
a mattress in the middle of the room. None of the 
female portion of the household were present; but 
they were represented by the Chief Ennuch, who stood 
at the feet of the invalid, shouting Allah! Allah !! 
Allah!!! whilst from the latticed Harem in the rear 
there came continually that peculiar wail which seems 
to form the principal feature in the mourning 
of the East. With the exception of the French 
EN above referred to, all the surgeons had 

eserted the chamber, and stood in the little gar- 
den outside of the house, some praying that the sick 
man might be saved, but the majority cursing the 
stranger who had the temerity to undertake that 
which they had pronounced impossible. 


“ At this moment the Chief of the Staff took me 
aside aud said: ‘Dr. Warren, consider well what you 
are undertaking; success means honor and fortune in 
this conntry, whilst failure meansruin to you and in- 
jury to those who are identified with you.’ I replied: 
‘I thank you for your caution; but I was taught by 
my father to disregard all personal considerations in 
the practice of medicine and to think only of the-in- 
terests of my patients. I shall therefore do what my 
professional duty requires for the sick man and let 
the consequences take careof themselves.’ Having 
made all the Dre per tuone necessary to perform herni- 
otomy, should that operation become necessary, I 
boldly adininistered chloroform, although the patient 
was still in a state of great depression. Tomy delight 
anzthesia was promptly developed, while the circula- 
tiou improved with every inspiration—just as I have 
seen it improve in some cases of shock upon the battle- 
tield. Contiding theu the administratiou of the chlo- 
roform to the French physician, above referred to, I 
proceeded to examine the tumor and attempt its re- 
duction. I found an immense hydrocele and by the 
side of ita hernia of no unusual dimensions—which by 
rather a forcible manipulation I_completely reduced, 
after a few moments of effort. By this time the sur- 
geons, unable to restrain their curiosity, had entered 
the rooin and crowded around me, anxiously awaitin 
the failure which they had so blatantly predicted. 
Turning to Mehemet-Ali-Bey—the Professor of Sur- 
gery in the Medical School of Cairo—I said to him: 
‘ The hernia is reduced, as yon can see by pushing 
your finger into the external ring.’ ‘Excuse me,’ said 
he, in the most supercilious manner, ‘you have under- 
taken tocure Kassim Pasha and J can give you no 
help in the matter.’ My French friend immediately 
introduced his finger into the ring and said: ‘Gentle- 
men, he ueeds no help from anyone; the hernia is re- 
duced and the Pasha is saved.’ The doctors slunk 
away utterly discomfitted ; the Eunuchs, Pashas, Beys, 
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and officers uttered lond eries of ‘Hamdallah ! Ham- 
dallah !! Kismet ! Kismet!! Kismet!!!’ (Thank 
God! Thank God!! Itis fate! It it fate!!) and the 
Harem in the rear, eatching the inspiration of the 
scene, sent up a shout ofjoy which sounded lke the 
war-hoop of a whole tribe of Indians. In a moment I 
was seized by the Chief Eunneh, embraced in the most 
impressive manner and kissed upon either eheek—an 
example whieh was immediately followed by a num- 
ber of those present ;— and I found myself suddenly 
the most famous man in the eountry. The Pasha at 
once had a letter addressed to the Khédive narrating 
what I had done for him, and asking that [ might be 
deeorated and made a Bey, Iis Highness sent for me, 
thanked me warmly for having saved the life of his 
favorite Minister, and said he was happy to honor one 
who had done so well for him; the Harem of the pa- 
tient presented me with a beautiful gold wateh and 
ehain ; my house was thronged afterwards with the 
highest dignitaries of the country who came to thank 
and eongratulate ne; and I immediately seeured an 
immense practice among the natives—ineluding nearly 
every incurable ease in Cairo. 


The spectacle of a stranger in a strange land 
without support, undertaking duties which had 
deen declined by others, and boldly pushing 
forward, in spite of the jealous mutterings 
which fell upon his ears, has something of true 
sublimity in it, and should make us appreciate 
the benignant nature of that moral and etbical 
code under whose guidance the subject of our 
sketch acquired that devotion to duty which 
enabled him to dare anddo. For, behold the 
alternative, which, surely, he must have recog- 
nised:-had he failed, and had the Pasha died, 
his audacity would have wrought his ruin, 
and he would have been driven from the land 
in disgrace. 

As it was, however this signal triumph re- 
sulted in Dr. Warren being made the ‘‘Chief 
Surgeon of the Egyptian Army.” Colonel 
William McK. C. Dye-formely an officer in the 
United States Army and late a Colonel of the 
Egyptian Staff- in his interesting book en- 
titled, “Moslem Egypt and Christian Abyssinia,” 
refers in the following terms to Dr. Warren’s 
career in Egypt: “Dr. Edward Warren, Chief 
Surgeou of the Staff, by performing a surgical 
operation on the Minister of War for a com- 
plaint that had bafiled the skill and courage of 
the other Cairo surgeons, and by his energy 
in the erection of hospitals and his faithful 
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discharge of other duties, established a repu- 
tation which soon lifted him into place as Sur- 
geon-in-Chief of the Army;”’ and the London 
Leet chronicled his success and advancement 
in these terms: “We understand that M. Ed- 
ward Warren of Cairo has been promoted by 
his Highness the Khedive of Egypt to the po- 
sition of Chief Surgeon of the Egyptian Army. 
Mr. Warren’s promotion in the East has been 
exceptionally rapid.” 

In 1875, having obtained a furlough for six 
mouths, he visited Paris for the purpose of se- 
curing proper treatment for his eyes, and, on 
being informed by the leading occulists that a 
longer residence in Egypt would involve the 
loss of his left eye, he obtained an honorable 
discharge from the service of the Khedive 
who, in view of the services which Dr, War- 
ren had rendered in Egypt, treated him with 
great consideration and kindness. 

Through the inftuence of his own well-es- 
tablished reputation, aided by the cordial en- 
dorsement of his friends, Drs. Charcot and 
Ricord, of Paris; Sir James Paget, Alfred, 
Swain Taylor, and Dr. Stevenson, of London ; 
Drs. Fordyce Barker aud J. J. Crane, of New 
York; Professors Gross and Pancoast, of Phil- 
adelphia, he was soon able to commence the 
practice of medicine in Paris as a Licentiate of 
the University of France, a very great compli- 
ment in itself, and one rarely paid toa for- 
elgner. 

Dr. Warren’s success in Paris bas been ex- 
ceptionally rapid and brilliant. Practice and 
honors have flowed in an unbroken stream 
upon him, Foreigners of all nationlaities and 
of the highest titles have been as ready to 
avail themselves of his professional skill as 
have been his fellow-countrymen. The Lon- 
don Lancet promptly secured him as its “Spe- 
cial Correspondent.” The Ottomau Govern. 
ment confided to him the delicate task of se- 
lecting surgeons and raising contributions for 
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the wounded in the recent war with Russia. He 
received a special invitation to partieipate in 
the International Medical Congress which re- 
cently assembled in Philadelphia,being the only 
American residing abroad who was thus hon- 
ored. The College of Physcians and Surgeons 
of Baltimore made hima Muster of Surgery at 
a late commencement. The Governor of North 
Carolina made him a “Speeial Commissioner” 
to the Paris Exposition ; while the Commis- 
sioner-Geueral of the United States appointed 
him the Medieal Officer of his Commission, 
and the French Government awarded hin a 
“medal of merit”? for the serviees which he 
rendered in these regards. The Spanish Gov- 
crment, in 1877, created him a Knight of the 
Order of Isabella the Catholie, as a reward for 
the professional skill displayed in the suecess- 
ful treatment of a Spaniard of high position, 
The Freneh Government, in 1879, created him 
a Chevalier of the National Order of the Le. 
gion of Honor, as a speeial mark of distinetion 
for his professional devotion and work in 
France. The Egyptian Government, in 1882; 
made him a “Commander of the Imperial 
Order of the Osmanlie,”’ for “valuable and 
important serviees rendered in Egypt and for 
great Medical skill displayed in Paris.” He 
has recently been made an Officer of the Order 
of the redemption of the Holy Sepuletre, an 
Officer of the Royal Order of the Samaritan of 
Geneva--all as rewards for professional serviees 
and successes. 
Ameriean Medical Association as one of its 
delegates to the International Medieal Con- 
gress which recently assembled in London and 
has becn made a member of the Historical So- 
ciety of Virginia and of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, respectively, and 
the University of North Carolina at the last 
Commencement, conferred upon him the title 
vf Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) 


He was also selected by the 


The followiug letter announces the accession 
of this honor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHAPEL Hit, N. C., June 20th 1884. 


Dr. EpwarD WARREN (BEY). 

Sir:—In recognition of your distinguished ability 
and learning, and services to humanity, the Board of 
Trustees and the Faculty of the University of North 
Carolina have unanimously conferred ou you the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. (LL. D.] 

They hope that vou will accept this evidence of the 
regard of the University of your native State. 

have the honor to be, your obedient servant. 


KEMP P. BATTLE, President 


While space does not permit the pubheation 
in this eonneetion of the multitudinous essays, 
reports, leetures, letters, addresses, ete., which 
have emanated from his prolitie pen and ae- 
tive brain, enough has been said of Dr. War- 
ren to justify the statement with whiel a distin- 
guished American surgeon (Professor Ð. D. 
Gross, of Philadelphia) eoncludes a letter in 
regard to him—viz.: “from these faets it 1s 
plain that he (Dr. Warren) has performed a 
great deal of work, that he isa man of indoin- 
itable energy; that he possesses great and varied 
talents ; and that he has enjoyed a large share 
of professional and publie eontfidenee.” Surely, 
no North Carolinian has had a more brilliant 
and remarkable record.or one whieh the State 
has a greater right to regard with pride and 
admiration. 

Dr. Warren’s general culture and his great 
literary ability are widely known. His prose 
writings are lueid and ehaste, though suf- 
His far- 
flights into the domain of poesy attest a riel 


ficiently ornate to be very attractive. 


imagination, and considerable knowledge of 
rhythm and versification. 


In polities the Warren family were old line 
Whigs, and the Doetor’s affilation brought 
him into intimate relations with North Caro. 
lina’s creat war Governor, Zebulon B. Vanee, 
which. time has only served to ripen into an 
affectionate and enduring friendship. 


THE BLOUNT FAMILY. 
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Genealogy of the Blount Family.* 


The late Gov. Henry T. Clark considered 
this the oldest of North Carolina families. No 
family, he believed, whose name is still extant 
as a family-name in North Carolina, came iuto 
the Province so early as James Blount, who 
settled in Chowan in 1669. This James 
Blount is said to have been a younger son of 
Sir Walter Blount, of Sodington, Worcester- 
shire, England, and a Captain in Charles Ps 
Life Guards. His Coat of Arms engraved on 
a copper plate, which he brought with him, 
was in the possession of his descendants until 
about the year 1840, when it was destroyed 
by its possessor, the late James B. Shepard of 
Raleigh. A cut of it is given above, taken 
from an impression of the original plate. 

For convenience, the family may be divided 
into two branches; the descendants of James, 
the Chowan Blounts, and the descendants of 
his younger brother who settled about Choc- 
owinity in Beaufort County, the Taw River 





*To be read in connection with pages 130-132. 


Blounts. The latteris much the more numer- 
ous branch of the family, and has become too 
extensively spread throughout the Southern 
and South-Western States, to be fully traced 
here. This brief genealogy is complied chief- 
ly from the family Bible of the Edenton fam- 
ily of Blounts, and from a Manuscript by the 
late Thomas H. Blount of Beaufort, and is as 
accurate as such accounts can ordinarily be 
made. 


THE CHOWAN BLOUNTS. 


James Blount, who settled in Chowan in 
1669, on a tract of land which remained in 
the possession of his descendants until the 
death of Clement Hall Blount in 1842, was a 
man of some prominence in his day. He is 
spoken of in contemporary documents as a 
member of the Governor’s Council, as one of 
the Burgesses of Chowan, and as 
character in the infant and very 
Colony. He left one son, John. 

This John Blount (1) born 1669: died 1725, 


a leading 
disorderly 


lviii 
left ten children, six daughters and four sons. 
Three of the daughters married and left de- 
scendants in Hyde County and about Roanoke 
They are the Worleys, Midgets and 
The sons were— 


Island. 
Manns. 


I. John (II) born 1706, married aud left 
three sons and two daughters: 

(a) James Blount, who married Ann Hall and 
and left three children: Clement Hall Blount 
(died unmarried in 1842); Sarah, left no issue; 
and Frederick Blount, his eldest son who mar- 
ried Rachel Bryan, (nee Herritage) and left 
among others, Frederick 8. Blount, who moved 
to Alabama and became the father of a large 
family, Alexander Clement Blount, and 
Herritage Wistar Blount of Lenoir County. 

(b) Wilson Blount. 

(c) Fredrick Blount, whose daughter Mary 
(died 1856) married Wim. Shepard of New 
Berne and bore him Wm. B., Charles B., and 
James B. Shepard, Mrs. John H. Bryan, of 
Raleigh, Mrs. Ebenezer Pettigrew, and several 
others. 

(d) Elizabeth, married J. B. Beasley. 

(e) Mary married Rev. Charles Pettigrew 
Ist Bishop (elect) of N. C. ard left two 
sons, one of whom, Ebenezer became a mem- 
ber of Congress; married Ann Shepard of 
New Berne, and left several children: the Rev. 
Wilham S. Pettigrew, General James John- 
ston Pettigrew, Charles L. Pettigrew and two 
daughters. 

H. Thomas born 1709, left one daughter 
Winifred, who married Hon. Whitmel Hill 
of Martin. Among their numerous descendants 
are Thomas Blount Hill Esq. of Hillsboro’ and 
the family of the late Whitmel J. Hill of Scot- 
land Neck. 


II. James, born 1710, left two daughters; 
(a) Nancy married Dempsey Connor (son of 
Dempsey Connor and Mary Pendleton, great- 
granddaughter of Governor Archdale) and left 
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one daughter Frances Clark Pollock Connor, 
married Ist, Joseph Blount (III) and 2nd, 
Wm. Ill, late Secretary of State of North 
Carolina; and (b) Betsy who was married to 
Jeremiah Vail. 

IV. Joseph (I) born 1715, died 1777, who 
married ist, Sarah Durant, born 1718, died 
1751,(a descendant of George Durant, the first 
known English settler in N. C.) and left only 
one child Sarah, (born 1747, died 1807,) who 
married in 1771, Wilham Littlejohn, by whom 
she became the mother of a large family, well 
known in this and other Southern States. Atter 
the death of his first wife, Joseph Blount(I)mar- 
ried, (1752) Elizabeth Scarboro, by whom he 
had(besides one son, Lenucl Edwards, drowned 
at sea in 1778) one son: ` 

Joseph Blount (I) boru 1755, died 1794, 
who married Ist, (1775) Lydia Bonner, and 
left two children: 

(a) John Bonner Blount, born 1777, married 
Mary Mutter: they were the parents of Thomas 
M. Blount, late of Washington city (whose son, 
Maj. Thomas M. Blount was killed at Malvern 
Hill), of Mrs. Thomas H. Blount, Mrs. Henry 
Hoyt and Mrs. James Treadwell of Washing- 
ton N.C. and of Mrs. Henry M. Daniel, of 
Tenn. His sons Joseph and John died with- 
out issue. 

(b) Mary born 1779, married William T. 
Muse,and had two sons, (J) William 'T’.Muse, late 
of the U. 8. and C. 8. Navy, who mar: 
ried and left issue; (2) John B. Muse,died un- 
married, 

For a second wife Joseph Blount (II) in 
1782, married Ann Gray(born 1757, died 1814,) 
daughter of Wm. Gray of Bertie, and leftissue. 

(c) Joseph Blount (III) born 1785, died 
1822, who marricd (1808) Frances Clark Pol- 
lock Connor, and left one son Joseph Blount 
(IV) who died unmarried. 

(d) Frances Lee married Henderson Standin. 
left one son, William II. Standin, 
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(e) Sarah Elizabeth married Thomas Mor- 
gan but left no issue. 

(£) Ehzabeth Ann, (born 1790, died 1869,) 
married in (1812) John Cheshire (born 1769, 
died 1830,) and left issue the Rev. Joseph 
Blount Cheshire, D. D., Mrs.E. D. Macnair, of 
Tawboro, and Mrs. James Webb of Hillsboro. 

(g) Eleanor Gray, married John Cox, left 
one daughter, Ann B.P., married Willie J. 
Epps of Halifax. 

THE TAW RIVER BLOUNTS. 


A younger brother of James Blount of Cho- 
wan, 1s thought to have settled on Taw or 
Pamplico River about 1673. Tle left six sons 
Thomas, John, James, Benjamin, Jacob and 
Esau, the last two being twins. The Tusca- 
rora Chief, King Blount, a valuable ally of the 
whites in the Indian war of 1711, is said to 
have assumed that name from his attachment 
to one of these brothers. Nothing is known 
definitely of the descendants of any of the six, 
except the eldest, Thomas. 

This Thomas Blount married Ann Reading 
and left four sons, Reading, James, John and 
Jacob. All of these left families, and from 
them are descended, no doubt, many persons of 
this name in Beaufort and the adjacent Count- 
les ; but we can trace the descendants of the 
jast named only. 

Jacob Blount (born 1726, died 1789) was 
an officer under Gov. Tryon in the battle of 
Alamance; a member of the Assembly fre- 
quently, and of the Halifax Congress of 1776; 
married Ist, (1748) Barbara Gray, of Bertie, 
sister to William Gray, mentioned in the ge- 
nealogy of the Chowan Blounts; 2nd, Mrs. 
Hannah; Baker (nee Salter); 3rd, Mrs. Mary 
Adams. By his last wife he had no children; 
by his wife, Barbara Gray, he left among 
others— A 

I. William Blount, born 1749, died 1800. 

II. John Gray Blount, born 1752, died 1833. 

IMI. Reading Blount, born 1757, died 1807. 
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IV. Thomas Blount,born 1759, died 1812; 

V. Jacob Blount, born 1760, died 
By his wife, Hannah Salter, he left: 

VI. Willie Blount, born 1768, died 1835. 

VII. Sharp Blount, born 1771, died 1810. 

Of these William, John Gray, Reading 
Thomas and Willie became prominent and dis- 
tinguished men; amoug the most eminent in 
North Carolina and Tennessee for their high 
talents, public spirit, enterprise and wealth. 
Their marriages and descendants were as fol- 





lows: 

I. William Blount, (born 1749, died 1800,) a 
Member of Congress in 1782 and 1786; of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, was de- 
feated for the U. S. Senate by Benjamin 
Hawkins, on the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1789; appointed by Washington in 
1790 Governor of the Territory south of the 
Ohio; removed to Tennessee and founded 
the city of Knoxville;was chosen one of the first 
Senators from Tennessee. In 1797, he was ex- 
pelled by a vote of the Senate,and subsequently 
impeached by the House of Representatives, 
for alleged treasonable practices in endeavor- 
ing to incite the Indian tribes on our South- 
western frontier to hostilities against Spain. 
The articles of impeachment were after argu- 
ment quashed in the Senate. On his return 
to Knoxville the Speaker of the State Senate 
resigned, and William Blount was unani- 
mously chosen by the people to succeed him 
in the Senate, and by that body to succeed 
himin the Chair, as an expression of popular 
confidence and affection. His death early in 
the year 1800, alone prevented him from 
being elected Governor of Tennessee. He mar- 
ried (1778) Mary Grainger, daughter of Col. 
Caleb Grainger, of Wilmington, and left issue: 

I. Ann married Ist, Henry I. Toole (II) of 
Edgecombe, to whom she bore Henry I. Toole 
(II), and Mary Eliza, married Dr. Joseph 
Lawrence: she married 2nd, Weeks Hadley, of 
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Edgecombe, by whom she had several child- 
ren. 

2. Mary Louisa, married (1801) Pleasant M. 
Miller and left a large family; one of her 
daughters, Barbara, married Hon. Wm. H. Ste- 
phens, late of Memphis, now of Los Angelos, 
California. | 

38. William Grainger Blount, member of 
Congress from Tennessee; he died unmarried 
in 1827. 

4. Richard Blackledge Blount, married and 
left children in Tennessee. ; 

5. Barbara married Geu. E. P. Gaines, lef 
one son, Edmund Gaines of Washington city, 
Det. 

6. Eliza married Dr. Edwin Wiatt and left 
two sons and one daughter. 

Ii. John Gray Blount (I), born 1752, died 
1833, in his youth a companion of Daniel Boone 
in the early explorations of Kentucky, but set- 
tled permanently in Washington, N. ©. He 
was frequently amember of the Assembly, and 
though not ambitious of political office, prob- 
ably the most influential man iu his section of 
the State. He issaidto have been the largest 
land-owner in North Carolina. He married 
(1778), Mary Harvey, daughter of Col. Miles 
Harvey of Perquimans, and left issue: 

1. Thomas Harvey Blount, (born 1781, died 
1850,) who married Ist: (1810) Ellen Brown, 
by whom he had no children, 2nd. (1827) 
Klizabeth M. daughter of Jno. Bonner Blount, 
of Edenton, and left issue, three sons and 
three daughters: Elizabeth M. (Geer), Polly 
Ann (Hatton), John Gray Blount (IIT), Mary 
Bonner (Willard), Thomas Harvey Blount 
and Dr. Wm. Augustus Blount. 

2. John Gray Blount (IL), born 1785, died 
1828, married Sally Haywood but left no 
issue. 

8. Polly Ann, (born 1787, died 1821,) mar- 
ried Wm. Rodman and left issue: William 
Blount Rodman, late a Judge of the Supreme 


Court of North Carolina, Mary Marcia Blount, 
and Mary Olivia Blount who married J. G. B. 
Myers. 


4. William Augustus Blount, married Ist 
Nancy Haywood and 2nd Nancy Littlejohn: 
For him and his family see post, page 11, 
under Beaufort County. 

5. Lucy Olivia (born 1799, died 1854,) mar- 
ried Bryan Grimes, and left, issue: Mary, 
Annie, Olivia, and John Gray Blount Grimes. 

6 Patsy Baker, born 1802, still hving unmar- 
ried. 

IMI. Reading Blount, (born 1757, died 
1807,) a Major in the Revolutionary War; 
married Lucy Harvey, daughter of Col. Miles 
Harvey, and left five children: 

1. Polly who married John Myers and left 
a large family in Washington, N. C. 

2. Louisa, married Jos. W. Worthington, of 
Maryland. 


3. Wille Blount, married Delia Blakemore 
of Tennessee. 


4. Caroline Jones, married Benjamin Run- 
yan. 

5. Reading Blount, married Polly Ann 
Clark, and left one son, Reading Blount. 

IV. Thomas Blount (born 1759, died 
1812), an officer of distinction ın the Revolu- 
tion, Major in Col. Buncombe’s Regiment. Set- 
tled at Tawboro; was frequently a member of 
the Assembly from Edgecombe; a member of 
Congress for several sessions, and died in 
Washington City in 1812. He married Ist 
Patsy Baker; 2nd Jacky Sumner (afterwards 
known as Mrs. Mary Suniner Blount) daughter 
of Gen. Jethro Sumner of Warren. He had 
no children by either marriage. 

V. Jacob Blount, (born 1760 died——,) 
married Ist (1789) Ann Collins, daughter of 
Josiah Collins of Edenton, by whom he had 
two daughters,(a) Ann; and (b) Elizabeth, who 
married Jno. W. Littlejohn, of Edenton. He 
afterwards married Mrs. Augustus Harvey; 
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but had no children by the second marriage. 
VI. Willie Blount (born 1768: died 1835) ; 


went to Tennessee in 1790 as private Secre - 


tary to his eldest brother Gov. William Blount; 
was elected Judge of the Supreme Court ın 
1796; Governor from 1809 to 1815. He raised 
on his private credit the money with which to 
equip the three Tennessee regiments sent 
under Andrew Jackson to the defense of New 
Orleans during the war of 1812. In recog- 
nition of his eminent public services, the 
State of Tennessee in 1877 erected 
ument to his memory in Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. He married Lucinda Baker, and left 
two daughters, Mrs. Dabney and Mrs. Dortch, 
of Tennessee. For his second wife he mar- 
ried the widow of Judge Hugh Lawson 
White. 

VII. Sharp Blount (born 1771; died 1810,) 
married Penelope Little, daughter of Col. 
George Little of Hertford, and left three sons. 
(a) William Little Blount, (b) Jacob Blount, 


a mon- 


Genealogy of the 


John Paul Barringer, born in Germany 1721, 
came to Amcrica 1743; settled in Pennsylva- 
nia, where he married(1) Ann Elizabeth Iseman 
called Ain lis; came to Mecklenburg Co. N. C. 
about 1746, and there married (2) Catherine 
Blackwelder. He died in 1807. 

Issue: I. Catherine married Ist to John Phifer, 
one of the signers of (20th of May 1775) Dec- 
laration of Independence: Issue (a) Paul, who 
married Jane Alexander and had George, Mar- 
tin, John N., Nelson and Caleb; (b) Margaret 
married to John Simianer; she (Catherine) 
married a second time to George Savage and 
had (a} Catherine, who married Noah Partee, 
and Mary, who married Richard Harris. 
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(c) George Little Blount. The first two died 
without issue. George Little Blount married 
a Miss Cannon of Pitt, and resided at Blount 
Hali in Pitt County, the seat of his grand- 
father Jacob Blount. 


It has been impossible to give more than a 


‘summary of the genealogy of this extensive 


family. It ishoped that the above is suth- 
cient to enable any one to trace the connec- 
tions of its principal branches. 


It may be added that William and Wilhe 
Blount were both, in all probability, born 
at Blount Hall in Pitt County, and not in Ber- 
tic, as is sometimes stated, and as is inscribed 
on the monument erected by the State of Ten- 
nessee to the memory of the latter. There is 
no reason to suppose that their father, Jacob 
Blount, ever lived in Bertie. Also the story 
of the absurd inscription on the stone on Mrs. 
Mary Sumner Blount’s grave in Tawboro, is 
entirely untrue. 


Barringer Family. 


II. John (Mt. Pleasant family.) 

IMI. Paul, born 1778, died 1844; married Eliz 
abeth Brandon, born 1783, died 1844; issue: 
(a) Daniel Moreau, born 1806, died 1873; in 
legislature 1829 to °54; °39, 54; Member of 
Congress 1845 to 1849; 
1849; in Peace Congress of 1861; married Eliz- 
abeth Withered, of Baltimore, and had(1)Lew- 
in, born 1850; University of Virginia; marricd 
Miss Miles; (2) Daniel M., born 1860; (b) Mar- 
garet, married Ist to John Boyd; 2nd to An- 
drew Grier; (c) Paul, married Carson; (d) Mary, 
married O. W. Harris; (e) Matthew; (f) Wil- 
ham, married Alston, and had John, Paul, Wil- 
liam, Charles, Victor and Ella; (g) Elizabeth, 


U. S. Envoy to Spain, 
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married Edwin R.Harris; (h) Alfred; (i) Rufus, 
Brig. Gen. C. 8. A., married 1st Eugenia Mor- 
rison, and had Anna and Paul; 2nd, Rosalie 
Chunn, and had Rufus; 3rd, Margaret Long, 
and had Osmond; (k) Catherine, married Gen. 
W. C. Means. Issue: Paul, Robert, James, 


William, Bettie, George and Vietor; (1) Vie-’ 


tor, legislature of 1560; Judge of International 

Court in Egypt; married Maria Massie. 
IV.Matthias; V. Martin; VI. Elizabeth, mar- 

ried to Ist, George Pitts; 2nd, to John Boon, 
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of Guilford; VII. Sarah, married to Jaeob 
Brem, of Lincolnton; VII. Esther, married to 
Thomas Clarke, of Tennessee; IX. Daniel L. 
Barringer, born 1788; died 1852; legislature 
1815—19~’23; in Congress 1826 to 1835; mar- 
ried Miss —-——— White, granddaughter of 
Governor Caswell; removed to Tennessee, and 
was Speaker of the House; X. Jaeob, married 
Mary Ury; XI. Leah, married Ist David Hol- 
ton, 2nd Jaeob Smith; XII. Mary, married to 
Wesley Harris, of Tennessee. 


Genealogy of the Clark Family. 


Christopher Clark, a sea-captain, and mer- 
ehant in Edenton, eame from North of England 
about 1760. After some years removed to Ber- 
tie County, near the mouth of Salmon Creek. 

He married Ist, Elizabeth ———, by whom 
he had Elizabeth, Mary and Sarah. 

I. Elizabeth Clark married Judge Blake Ba- 
ker, of Tarboro’, and left no issue. 

If. Mary Clark married George West; born 
1758, died 1810, and left issue: [a] Robert 
West, who married Ann Dorteh, by whom he 
had Isaae D., Robert, George Clark. Martha, 
married W. B. Johnson; Mary, married Chas. 
Minor; Arabella, married Q. C. Atkinson; Ann; 
Laura, married Robert MeClure; Elizabeth and 
Sarah. 

[b] Mary West, married Judge P. W. Hum- 
phrey, and left Judge West H. Humphrey, 
married Pillow; Elizabeth, married Baylis; 
Georgianna, married Powell; Charles and 
Robert. 

[e] George West married Ann Lytle, and 
left Robert, George, Ann, married Gillespie. 

III. Sarah Clark married William Clements, 
and left: 

[a] Sarah; [b] Arabella, marned C. Bay- 
lis; [e] Mary, married R. Collier; [d] Dr. 
Christopher C.; [e] John H.,and [f] Robert W. 


After the death of his first wife, Christopher 
Clark married about 1778 or 1779, Hannah Tur- 
ner, of Bertie, daughter of Thomas Turner, and 
left: 


IV. James West Clark, born 1769, died 1845, 
who married Arabella E. Toole, born 1781, died 
1860, daughter of Henry I. Toole, of Edge- 
eombe, and left issue: 

[a] Henry Toole Clark, born 1808, died 1874, 
University of North Carolina, 1826; North Car- 


olina Senate, 1859—60 ; Governor, 1861; he mar- 


ried, 1850, Mrs. Mary Weeks Hargrove [nee 
Parker] daughter of Theophilus Parker, of Tar- 
boro’, and left the following ehildren: Laura 
P., Haywood, Henry Irwin, Maria T. and Ara- 
bella T. 

[b] Maria Toole, born 1815, died 1859; mar- 
ried, 1852, Matt. Waddell; left no issue. 

[e] Laura Plaeidia, born 1816, died 1864; 
married, 1832, John W. Cotten, and left Mar- 
garet E., married J. A. Englehard; Arabella 
C., married Wm. D. Barnes; Florida, married 
Wm. L. Saunders, and John W., married Eliz- 
abeth Friek. 

[d] Mary Sumner, born 1817, married Dr. 
Wn. George Thomas, and have issue: George 
G., Arabella and Jordan T. 


THE HAYWOOD FAMILY. 
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Genealogy of the 


John Haywood, the founder of the family 
in North Carolina, was born in Christ Church 
Parish, near St. Michael’s, in the Island of 
Barbadoes. He was the son of John Ilaywood, 
a younger brother of Sir Henry Haywood a 
Knight and magistrate in the old country and 
must have been a man of some note as Evelyn 
inhis Memoirs speaks of having met him at 
court and was not faverably impressed with 
He settled in 1730 at 
the mouth of Conecanarie in Halifax, then a 
He 
was Treasurer of the northern counties of the 
Province from 1782, until his death in 1758. 

He married Mary Lovett, by whom he had 
six children. 

I. Elizabeth married Jesse Hare, she died in 
1774 and had issue: [a] Ann married Isaac 
Croom and his son Isaac inarried Sarah Pear- 
son; [b] Mary married, first Richard Croom 
and second to——— Hicks. . 

II. Mary Haywood married to the Rev. 
Thomas Burgess, 1761, whose son Lovett, mar- 


his arrogant manner. 


part of the great county of Edgecombe. 


ried first Ehzabeth Irwin, second Priscilla Mon- 
nie, third Mrs, Black; to the last named 
were born [a] Mary married to Alston, 1824, 
[b] Ehzabtb married, 1812, to Alston, of Bed- 
ford county, Virginia; [c] Melissa married to 
Gen, William Williams, whose danghter, Me- 
lissa, married to Col. Joseph John Long and 
their daughter, Ellen married to Gen. Junius 
Daniel, who was killed at Chancellorsville;—- 
[d] John married Martha Alston and [e] 


Haywood Family 


Thomas, a distinguished lawyer in Halifax, 
who left no issue, 

II. Deborah married to John Hardy but 
had no issue, 

IV. Col. William Haywood, of Edgecombe, 
married Charity Hare;he died in 1779, and 
had ten children. [1] Jemima, married to 
John Whitfield of Lenoir, died 1837, with 
following issue; [a] William H. twice married 
and left seven children; [b] Constantine, left 
five children; [c] Sherwood, unmarried; [d] 
John Walter, left three children; [e] Jemima, 
left six children, married first to Middleton, 
second to Willams; [f] Mary Ruffin; [g] Kiz- 
iah Arabella, had three children; [li] Rachel 
Daniel. married John Jones and had five chil- 
dren; [1] George Washington, not married. 

[2] John Haywood, State Treasurer for forty 
years; married Ist Sarah Leigh, and 2nd Eliza, 
daughter of John Pugh Wilhams and had issue; 
by last marriage [a] John, unmarried; [b] Geo. 
Washington, unmarried; [¢] Thomas Burgess, 
unmarried, [d}] Dr.Fabins Juhus, married Mar- 
tha Whitaker by whom he had issue; Fabius J., 
John Pugh, Joseph and Mary, married to Judge 
Daniel G. Fowle; [e] Eliza Eagles, unmarried, 
[£] Rebecca married to Albert G. Mall, of 
New Hanover County; [g] Frances, anmar- 
ried; [h] Edmund Burke, who married Lucy 
Willians, and had issue; E. Burke, Alfred, 
Dr. Llubert, Ernest, Edgar, John and Eliza 
Eagles, married to Preston Bridgers. [3] Ann, 


born 1760, died 1842; married to Dr. Robert 
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Williams, surgeon in the Continental Army, 
and had issue; [a] Eliza, married to Rev. John 
Singletary, issue; three sons: Col. George B. 
killed in battle, Col. Richard, and Col. Thomas. 
[b] Dr. Robert Williams jr., who left issue; 
[4] Chanty married to Col. Lawrence of Ala- 
bama and had three children; [5] Mary mar- 
ried to Etheldred Ruffin, and had issue; [a] 
Sarah, married to Dr. Henry Haywood; [b] 
Henry J. G. Ruftin who married Miss Tart and 
was the father of Col. Sam. and also of Col. 
Thomas Ruffin, who fell at Hamilton Crossing, 
in Virginia. 

[@] Sherwood, born 1762, died 1829; mar- 
ried Eleanor Hawkins, born in 1776, died in 
1855, issne; [a] Ann, who married Wm. A 
Blount; their issue were Major Wm. A. Blount 
jr. of Raleigh and Ann, widow of Gen. L. O” 
B. Branch, to the last named were born Susan 
O’ Bryan, married to Robert H. Jones; Will- 
iam A. B.; Ann married to Armistead Jones; 
Josephine married to Kerr Craige of Salisbury, 
[b] Sarah married first to John Gray Blount, 
and second to Gavin Hogg, she left no issue; [c] 
Delia, married first to Gen. Wilham Williams, 
and second to Hon. George E. Badger, issue 
to the first marriage Col. Joseph John Will- 
iams of Tallahassee, Florida, and to the second 
marriage: [1] Mary married to P. M. Hale; 
[2] George, [3] Major Richard Cogdell, [4] 
Thomas, [5] Sherwood, [6] Edward Stanley 
[7] Ann, married first to Bryan, second to 
Col. Paul Faison; [d] Dr. Rufus Haywood, died 
unmarried; [e] Lucy, married to John S. 
Bryan and had issue: [1] Mrs. Basil Manly, 
[2] Mrs. Thomas Badger, [8] Mrs. Wm. H. 
Young, and [4] John 8. Bryan of Salisbury. 

[f] Francis P., marned first Ann Farrall, 
second Mrs. Martha Austin, daughter of Col. 
Andrew Joyner of Halifax; 

[e] Robert W. married Mary White and 
left one child, Mary; 

[h] Maria T. unmarried. 
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[i] Dr. Richard B., married Julia Hicks, 
issue: [1] Sherwood, [2] Graham, [8] Effie, 
married to Col. Carl A. Woodruff, U. S. A., 
[4] Lavinia, [5] Howard, [6] Marshall, [7] 
Eleanor, [8] Marian. 

[7] Elizabeth, born 1758, died 1832; married 
Henry Irwin Toole, [I] born 1750, died 1791, 
of Edgecombe, and left issue: Henry I. Toole 
[II] born 1778, died 1816; Arabella, born 1782, 
died 1860, and Mary, born 1787, died 1858. 

Henry I. Toole [II] married Ann Blount, 
daughter of Gov. Wm. Blount, of Tenn.; and 
left issue: [a] Henry L. Toole [IIL] born 1810, 
died 1850; married Margaret Telfair; [b] Mary 
Eliza, born 1812, died ; married Dr. Jo- 
seph J. Lawrence, of Tawboro’. 

Arabella Toole, married to the Hon. James 
West Clark. For their descendants see the 
Clark Genealogy, page lxii. 

Mary Toole, married Theophilus Parker, born 
1775, died 1849, of Tawboro’, and had issue: 
[a] the Rev. John Haywood Parker, born 1813, 
died 1858; [b] Catharine C., born 1817, mar- 
ried Ist John Hargrave, 2nd Rev, Robert B. 
Drane, D. D.; [ce] Elizabeth T., born 1820, mar- 
ried Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, D. D.; [d] 
Mary W., born 1822, married Ist Frank Har- 
grave, 2nd Gov. Henry T. Clark; [e] Col. Fran- 
cis M. Parker, and [f] Arabella C. Parker. 

[8] Wm. Henry, born 1770,died 1857, mar- 
ried Anne Shepherd, issue; [1] Hon. Wm. H. 
Haywood, born 1801; U. S. Senator, who mar- 
ried Jane Graham, had issue: Wm. H. killed at 
the Wilderness, Duncan Cameron, killed at 
ColdHarbor; Edward G.; Minerva, married to 
Baker; Jane, married to Hon. Sion H. 
Rogers; Ann married to Samuel Ruffin; Mar- 
garet married to Cameron; Gertrude married 
to George Trapier; Elizabeth unmarried. [2] 
Charity, daughter of Wm. Henry Haywood, 
married Governor Charles Manly, and left issue: 
Col. John H., married Caroline Henry; Langdon 
C.; Cora, married to Col. George B. Singletary; 
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Helen married to John Grimes; Julia, married 
to Col. McDowell, who was killed in battle; 
Sophia married to Harding; Ida married to Dr 
Jos. Baker of Tarboro, and Basil, commander 
of Manly’s Battery, married Lucy Bryan. 

[9] Stephen born 1772, died 1824, married, 
first Miss Lane 1798, by whom he had Dr. John 
Leigh Haywood and Benjaman Franklin Hay- 
wood; married second Deha Hawkins 1809, by 
whom he had Wm. Dallas,married Mary Cannon, 
Margaret Craven married to George Little, Lu- 
cinda, married to Sasser; and Sarah; and Phil- 
emon H. Haywood, U. 5. Navy. 

[10] Elizabeth, married to Governor Dud- 
ley, died 1840, and had issue: Edward B.; Wm, 
Henry, married Baker; Christopher; Eliza Ann, 
married to Purnell; Jane, married to Johnson, 
Margaret married Col. McIlhenny. 

V. Sherwood [son of John Haywood of Con_ 

ecanarie,j}married Hannah Gray and had Adam 
John, who married his cousin, Sarah the daugh- 
ter of Egbert, issue: one daughter Margaret, 
(died 1874,) who became the wife of Hon. 
Louis D. flenry, born 1788, died 1840, and had 
Virginia, married to Col. Duncan K McRae; Car- 
oline married to Col. John H. Manly; Augusta, 
wife of R. P. Waring; Margaret, married to Col. 
Ed. G. Haywood; Mary, married to Matt. P. 
Taylor; Malvina, to Douglas Bell, and Louis D., 
married Virginia Massenburg. 
"Since the aforesaid sketch of the Haywood family 
had been putin “forms,” a note from Dr. E. Burke 
Haywood, of Raleigh, was received, in which he cor- 
rects the sketch in these partienlars: The children of 
John Haywood, the founder of the family in North 
Carolina, should be sketched in the following order: 

I. William Haywood, of Edgecombe; II. Sherwood; 
Ill. Mary, wife of Rev. Thomas Burgess: IV. Eliza- 


beth, wife of Jesse Hare; V. Deabora; VI. Egbert, 
and VII. Johu, who died unmarried. 
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VI. Egbert, the sixth child of John Hay- 
wood, died 1801, married Sarah Ware and had 
issue: [a} Sarah, married Adam John Hay- 
wood. [b] John, a Judgein North Carolina and 
in Tennessee, the historian, died in 1826; [c] 
Dr. Henry, who married Sarah huffin, [d] 
Mary married Robert Bell, and had [1] Mar- 
garet, married to Duffy, [2] Dr. E. H. Bell. 
[3] Col W. H. Bell, [4] Admiral Henry H. 
Bell U.S. Navy ale] Betsy married to Will- 
iam Shepperd and had issue: [1] Sarah married 
to Hon. Wm. B, Grove of Fayetteville, a 
Member of Congress, 1791-1802; [4] Betsy 
married Col. Saml. Ashe, born 1763 died 1835, 
and to the last named were born Betsy, mar- 
ried to Owen Holmes; Mary Porter married to 
Dr. S. G. Moses of St. Louis; Hon. John B. 
Ashe, Member of Congress from Tennessee, 
married his cousin Eliza [lay, and moved to 
Texas; Hon. Wm. S., married Sarah Ann 
Green; Thomas married Rosa Hill; Richard 
Porter of San Francisco, married Lina Loyal; 
Susan married to her consin David Grove; 
Sarah married Judge Samuel Hall of Georgia. 

[3] Susan Shepperd married David Ilay; 

[4] Mary married Samuel P. Ashe of Halifax; 

[5] Margaret married Dr. John Rogers; 

[6] William, [7] Egbert and [8] Henry. 

[See ante page 326.) 

VII. Jolin, who died unmarried. 





The children of John Haywood, (State Treasurer for 


. forty years, after whom Haywood Connty and the 


town of Haywood were named,) the second child of 
William and Charity Hare, should be named in the 
following order: 

[a] Eliza Eagles; [b] John Steele; [c] George Wash- 
ington; ‘d] Fabius Julius; [e] Alfred Moore; [f] Thos. 
Burgess; [g] Rebecea; [h] William Davie; [i] Benja- 
min Rush; [k] Frances Ann; [1] Sarah Wool; [m] Ed- 
mund Burke. 
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Genealogy of the Phifer Family. 


Fhe name Pfeiffer is an old and honored 
one in Germany. Very many of the name 
have held high and honored positions in the 
management of the Civil and Military affairs 
of the Empire. A copy of the records of State, 
together with information sufficient to estab- 
lish the identity of the American branch of the 
house has been elicited by a recent correspon- 
dence with branches of the family at Berne, 
Switzerland, and in Breslau, Germany. 

The two brothers, John and Martin Pfeiffer 
who came to America, were descendants from 
the fainily of “Pfeiffers of Pfeiffersburgh.” 

The records show the family to be “Pfeiffer 
of Pfeiffersburgh, knights of the order of 
Hereditary Austrian Knighthood; with armo- 
rial bearings as follows: Shield, lengthwise 
diviced; the right in silver, with a black, 
crowned Eagle looking to the right; the left 
in blue, from lower part of quarter ascending 
a white rock, with five summits, over the cen- 
ter one an eight-pointed star pendant. (Schild 
in Silber ein 
rechtsselhender, gekrénter, Schwarz Adler 
und hnks in Blau ein auc dem Feldesfusse 


der Lange getheilt; rechts 


aufsteigender, Weisser Fels mit fiinf Spitzen 
uber desen mittlerer ein achtstahliger, gold- 
ener Stern Schwebt.) They were descended 


from Pfeiffer Von Heisselburgh. A diploma 
(patent,) of nobility was issued to Martin 
Caspar Pfeiffer and Mathias Pfeiffer in 1590, 
with armorial bearings of Knights of Heis- 
selburg order of Nobility of the Empire. 
Johnn Baptist Pfeiffer Von Pfeiffersburg, 
Knight, with armorial bearings as above stated 
was descendant of Knights of Heisselburgh and, 
hereditary heir of Pfeiffersburgh; Achepranian 
Mining aud Smelting works; with exclusive 
privilege granted by the Crown, to trade in 
the “Brass of Achenrain and Copper of Schwatz. 
A diploma was issued to him May 10th, 1721, 
He received an Jncrease of arms on the 4th 
of March 1785, (right field and second helmet. ) 
The pedigree flourished, and a great-grand- 
son of Johnn Baptist Pfeiffer, Knight of Pfeitt- 
ersburg; Leopold Maria, Knight ot Pfeiffers- 
burgh, born 1785, possessor of Hlannsburg, coun- 
ty Hallein, was matriculated into the nobility 
of the Kingdom of Bavaria after the invest- 
ment of the same.” 

“ Caspar Pfeiffer Von Pfeiffersburg, Knight, 
second brother to Johnn Baptist Pfeiffer, 
Knight of Pfeitfersburg, possessor of Trecher- 
witz, County Oels, Germany, lived in the year 
1713 on his estates. In 1725 he permanently 
located in Berne, Switzerland, and had con- 
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trol of the sale of brass and copper from the 
Achenranian mines, He had two sons to come 
to America in the spring of the year 1737. 
John Pfeiffer and Martin Pfeiffer.” 

Martin Pfeiffer carried on quite an extensive 
correspondence with his relatives in Berne 
and in Germany. All these letters, together 
with an immense quantity of his son’s( Martin 
Phifer Jr.) correspondence with the family 
in Berne and elsewhere; and all the records 
which Martin Pfeiffer and all his sons placed 
so much value upon and which had been so 
carefully preserved by the first members of the 
family, seem to have fallen into disfavor with 
Jonn Phifer (born 1779.) They were packed 
away in trunks and kept up in the garret at 
the “ Black Jacks. ” 

All the members of the family had spoken 
German up to the time of John Phifer (1779.) 
He never spoke German to any of his elildren. 
It was with him the change in spelling the 
name to Phifer occurred. 

The papers were consequently unknown to 
any of the various children who, when at play 
in the large old garret, saw them. These pa- 
pers were all destroyed by the burning of 
George Locke Phifer’s house. 

An oid gold watch set around with diamonds, 
and thought to bear the arms of the family, 
together with various old trinkets, were also 
destroyed. 

The sketch of this family is writtsn from 
knowledge eommunieated by different mem- 
bers of the family. 

The will of Martin Pfeiffer, sr., was kept until 
the year 1865, when it was lost. Some of the Bi- 
bles of the family have also been lost. The pres- 
ent history however isaccurate and can be relied 
upon in every respect. The information in 
regard to the family in Germany has been ob- 
tained by recent eorrespondence with a branch 
of the family in Berne,Switzerland and in Bres- 
lau, Germany. Great pains have been taken 
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that every thing should be exact, and in many 
instances, the preparation of this paper has 
been delayed for months that a dateshould be 
correct. To the sketch of the life of John Phi- 
fer, the first son of Martin Pfeiffer, sr., a great 
deal of valuable aid was afforded by Mr. Victor 
C. Barringer. 

The Phiter family has been for five genera- 
tions the most wealthy and prominent in Ca- 
barrus County. For many successive years they 
have been appointed to places of honor and 
responsibility by the people of the Counties of 
Cabarrus and Mecklenburg, some in each gen- 
eration have oecupied prominent positions in 
the legislative halls of the State. Their love 
for truth, honor and justice, their liberality of 
opinion and their sterling qualitiesof mind and 
of heart have necessarily made them leaders of 
the people for generations. They have exercised 
great influence in directing the political and 
social development of theircounty and State, 
Not one single instance can be found of a fam- 
ily quarrel, the contesting ofa’ will or any 
bankrupt proceeding by which the name could 
suffer. The men have all been noble men, the 
women have all been good and pure, and have 
well sustained the good and aneient name. 

Martin Pfeiffer was an educated man, and 
must have come to America rather well pro- 
vided with money, as he imniediately beeame 
possessed of large tracts of land; and became a 
prominent and influential man, a very short 
time after he settled in the State. 
inent place taken by his son John, as a leader, 
and as an orator in the early days also goes to 
show that his father must have been a man of 
unusual ability and distinction. 

John Pfeiffer the younger of the two 
brothers who eame to America in 1738, from 
Berne, settled in what is now known as Row- 
an County, N.C. Very little is known of his 
life. He died some years before his brother 
Martin Pfeiffer. He left his home in the up- 


The prom- 
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per portion of Rowan county, to come down 
and visit his brother; after he had been gone 
fora week his family became alarmed about 
hini and a messenger was sent to Martin Pfe1- 
ffer’s. It was found that he had not reached 
The neighborhood was aroused 
His body was 
found a day or so afterwards near the main 


that point. 
and search was made for him. 


road in an advanced state of decomposition. 
He is supposed to have become ill, to have 
fallen from his horse and died, as no marks of 
He had 
it is supposed, only two children; a son Math- 


violence were found on his person. 


ias and a daughter who married a Mr. Webb: 
Mathias Pfeiffer jr. had one child, Paul, who 
was a Baptist preacher and had one daughter 
whose name is now unknown. 

avallable 
Their off- 


spring does not seem to have been very num- 


The above is all the information 
as to this branch of the family. 


erous, and the two branches appear to have 
drifted apart. 
- Martin Pfeiffer, born October 18th, 1720, 
in Switzerland, died January 18th, 1791, at 
“Cold Water,” Cabarrus county, N.C. Reached 
America in 1738; in Legislature of 1777 from 
Mecklenburg county; married 1745, Margaret 
Blackwelder, who was born 1722, died 1803. 
Issue three sons: (I) John; (II) Caleb; (IIT) 
Martin 
tf 

John born at “Cold Water” Wareh 22nd, 
1747; died at “Red Hill,” 1778; married 1768 
Catherine, daughter of Paul Barringer, (who 
was born 1750, died 1829; after John Phifer’s 
death she married Savage ef Rowan county,) 
as a member of the Charlotte convention, 
John Phifer signed the Declaration of May 
20th, 1775; member of Provincial Assembly 
at Hillsboro, August 21st, 1775, and at Hali- 
fax April 4th, 1776, and of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of November 12th, 1776; 
commissioned Lieutenant Colonel, in Colonel 
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Griffith Rutherford’s Regiment December 21st, 
1776;served in the campaign against the Cher- 
okee Indians and the Scovelite Tories. Bro- 
ken dowr by exposure and his own tireless 
energy, he fell an early sacrifice in the cause 
of freedom. 

A man of distinguished character and super- 
ior attainments, and appears to have beeif one 
of the most conspicuous of the remarkable men 
who figured in the foreground cf the move- 
meut which resulted in the independence. His 
burning and fervid eloquence did much to ig- 
nite the flames of indignation against the usur- 
pations of the mother country. He left the fol- 
lowing issue: (A) Paul, born at Red Hill, Nov. 
14th, 1770; died May 20th, 1801; educated at 
“Queen’s Museum” afterwards “Liberty Hall” 
in Charlotte; married 1799 Jane Alexander, 
born 1750, who, after his death married Mr. 
Means of Mecklenburg. 

Issue: (I) Martin jr., born 1792, died in 
childhood, (I1) George Alexander, born 1794, 
died 1868; at the University; in 1855 moved to 
Bedford county, Tennessee, then to Union 
county, Arkansas, where he died. Four of 
his sons were killed in the battle of Shiloh. 
In 1820 he married Elizabeth Beard of Burke 
county, N.C. Issue: (a)George; (b) Margaret. 
married to Mr. Pool; (c) Andrew Beard;(d) 
William; (e) Locke; (f) John: (g) Paul; (h) 
Mary Locke. 

(II) John N., born March 19th 1795, died 
September 7th, 1856, married (June 10th 1822) 
Ann Phifer, the daughter of Caleb Phifer; 
moved to Tennessee, then to Coffeeville, Miss- 
issippi, Where he died. Issue: (a)Paul,died in 
youth; (b) Caleb same; (c) Barbara Ann, who 
married Dr. Phillips of Alabama; (d) Sarah 
Jane; (e) Charles W., at the University: grad- 
uated at West Point Military Academy; com- 
missioned Lieutenant of Dragoons and sent to 
Texas. Entered C. S. Army as a Captain, pro- 
moted, for gallantry at Shiloh, to be Colonel; 
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in 1864 made Brigadier General; the young- 
est General officer of the Confederacy; (f) 
Josephine, 

(IV) Nelson born December 1797. 

{B.] Margaret, born 1772, died 1806, second 
child of John Phifer; she married John Sim- 
laner, who for many years was Clerk of the 
Court, they had one child, Mary, who mar- 
red Adolphus Erwin of Burke County and 
to them were born seven children; (1) Sim- 
ianer, (2) Bulow married and had a family, 
(3)Matilda; (4) Alfred; (5) Mary Ann; (6) 
Ifarriet, married to Colonel J. B. Rankin 
and has a family; (7) Louisa, married Janies 
W.<Wilson, and has a family. 


II. 

Caleb, born at Cold Water, April 8th, 1749; 
died July 3rd, 1811; in legislature 1778 to 
1792 from Mecklenburg; Senator from Ca- 
barrus 1793 to 1801 Colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary War, served with distinction, married 
Barbara Fulenweider, born 1754; died 1815. 
Issue; seven daughters and one son: (A) Esther, 
married April 10, 1795,to Nathaniel Alexander, 
issue ten children: (1) Margaret, married 
Robert Smith and had only one child, Sarah. 
who married Wm. F. Phifer, and they had only 
one child, Sarah, who married John Morehead 
and had Annie, Margaret, William, Louisa and 
John. (2) Caleb, married Lunda Chisholm; 
moved to W est Tennesse and there died. They 
had Charles and John, both now dead; (38) 
Jane, married 1st to Geo. F. Graham, and had 
one child, Ann Eliza, who married to Col. 
Wm. Johnson; 2nd to Dr. Stanhope Harris 
and had Sarah, who married Jno. Moss; Jane 
married to Dr. Bingham, and Henrietta mar- 
ried to Caldwell. 

(4) Eliza married first, February 19th, 1821, 
to James A. Means and 2nd, to Dr. Elim Ilarris, 

(5.) Sarah married (1825) to Francis Locke 
moved to Montgomery Co. N.C.,issue to them: 
Caroline, married to Dr. Ingram; James killed 
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in the civil war; Elizabeth married to Under- 
wood and has a family. 

(6) Mary, married to Dr. Elim Harris, 
removed to Missouri, and there both died. 


(7) Nancy, born 1810, married 1833 to John 
Moss, of Montgomery County, N. C., issue: 
Esther, wife of Adolphus Gibson; Mary, wife 
of D. F. Cannon; Margaret, wite of James 
Erwin; Edward; John. 

(8) Esther, married to Dr. James Gilmer. 


oo 


(9) Charles, moved to Memphis, Tenn., aud 
acquired great wealth, died unmarried. 

(10) John moved to Tenn., but died in 
Cuba. 

(B) Margaret, second child of Caleb, born 
Nov. 14, 1777, died Aug. 14, 1799; married in 
[1794] to Matthew Locke of Rowan Co., had 
one son, John, who married Miss Bouchelle, 
but left no issue. 

[C.] Elizabeth, born 1781, married [1802,] 
to Dr. Wm. M. Moore, Salisbury; on his death 
moved to Bedford Co., Tenn., then to Mar- 
shall Co., Miss., there died in 1845. Issue [1] 
Abigail died in infancy; (2) Moses W., born 
Jan. 7, 1807, died 1851; married Rebecca Mce- 
Kenzie, [1840,] moved to Washington Co. 
Texas. Issue: William; Sarah, who married to 
Dr Ferrill, of Anderson, Texas; they had three 
children, Bertie; Elizabeth and Robert;[3] Mar- 
garet E., born at Salisbury, Feb. 14, 1809, mar- 
ried 1824, to Edward Cross, who was born at 
Chestnut Hill, Penn., 1804, died 1833; moved 
to LaFayette Co., Tenn. Issue; seven children: 
(a) Caroline V., born 1826, married 1849 to 
Wm.Sledge of Panola county, Mississippi, moved 
to Washington county, Texas in 1851, then to 
Memphis, Tennessee in 1872. They had Wir, 
M. born 1850: Margaret E., born 1853 and Ed- 
ward C. born 1854. 

(b) Elizabeth M., born at Salsbury, 1827; 
married (1843) Samuel P. Badhget, died in 
Texas in 1866; issue: Ophelia,died in infancy 
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(c) Daniel F.,died in infancy, as did(d)Susan- 
nah. 

(e) Edward born April Ist, 1833, lives in 
Austin, Texas: 

(f) Mary An » born 1885 in Lafayette county, 
Tennessee, married first, 1856, to Leonidas B. 
Lemay of Wake county,N.C.; in 1862 to Col.Al- 
len Lewis of Maine, who was lost at sea in 
1870. Issue: Ida, Elizabeth, Mary Ann who 
are dead; Leonidas B. Lemay, born January 
21st, 1857 and Allen Lewis,who are living in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

(D.) Sarah, the fourth child of Caleb Phi- 
fer, married Dr. Wm. Houston of Mecklenburg, 
a successful practitioner of great wealth. They 
moved to Bedford County, Tennessee. Issue: 
Lydia married 1823 to Dr. Wm. Rhoan, they 
moved to Tennessee and reared a large family; 
Caleb married and has a family, lives at Shel- 
byville, Tennessee; Wm. married Miss Steele 
and has a family; Louisa married and has a 
family. | 

(E.) Barbara born 1770, died 1819; married 
(1809) Abram C. McRee of Cabarrus. Issue: 
(1) Cornelius, married Margaret Means and 
moved to Alabama, where they reared a fam- 
ily;(2) Mary Ann married to Dr. Robert 
Means, and had one child, Poindexter, they 
live in Alabama; (3) Margaret, and (4) Phifer 
who married Miss Burt of Alabama and has 
a family. 

(F) Mary, married Dr. Robert McKenzie, 
an eminent physician of Charlotte; removed 
to Bedford county, Tennessee, then to Mis- 
sissippi, Lousiana and finally settled in Grimes 
county, Texas, where they died and were 
Issue: (1) Rebecca, 
wife of Dr. Moses W. Moore (see ante page 
Ixix.) (2) Joseph, unmarried; (3) John, mar- 
ried and has three children;(4) Mary, died in 
infancy; (5) Lucy married Pinkston, living in 
Grimes county, Texas, has a family of tour 
children. 


buried on the same day. 
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(G) Ann, as has been stated became the 
wife of John N. Phifer. 

(H.) John Fulenwider, born 1736, died 
1826; educated at Dr. Robertson’s school, at 
Popiar Tent; entered the University; ‘married 
Louisa Morrison of Lancaster S. C. Issue: a son 
and a daughter, who died in infancy, and 
Caleb, born 1825, died 1844, distinguished for 
scholarship at school, and afterwards at Prince 
ton; then read law with Judge Pearson. So 
young and full of high promises of usefulness, 
he died in his 19th year, and so the Caleb 
Phifer branch of the family became extinct, as 
he was the last male member of that branch 
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Martin jr. born at “Cold Water,” March 
25th, 1756, died at the “Blaek Jacks,” Nov- 
ember 12th, 1837; married (1778) Elizabeth 
Locke, who was born 1758, died 1791; he was 
Colonel of a Regiment of horse, on duty at 
Philadelphia, and was distinguished for gallan- 
try in the field. And received high mention 
for his personal bravery in the papers of State. 
He was the largest land-owner in the State, 
and had a great number of slaves. Had issue: 
John, George, Mary, Margaret and Ann. 

Issue:(A) John, born at Cold Water, Sept- 
ember Ist, 1779; died October 18th, 1845; en- 
tered at Dr. MeCorckle’s school at Thytira 
church in Rowan county: at the University in 
the first year of that institution, graduated in 
1799, with first honors; married August 27, 
1805, Esther Fulenwider, a danghter of John 
Fulenwider of “High Shoals,” Lincoln county 
N. C., who was born 1784, died 1846. 
Member of the Legislature 1803 to 1806; in 
House of Commons 1810 to 1819; and in the 
Senate in 1824. Defeated by Forney for Con- 
“Tle lived a 
blessing, and his name will ever remain an 


gress by twenty-five majority. 


honor to his family, his county and his State.” 
He was one of the most intellectual and 
highly cultivated men of his time. His speeches 
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in the House and Senate show remarkable abil- 
ity. His publice career, which promised to be 
one of unusual brilliancy, was cut off by the 
failure of hiseye-sight. He became almost to- 
tally blind in the latter part of his life. He 
was noted for his wondertul popularity, his 
great decision of character, and his eloquence 
as a speaker. 

Had issue: Martin, John Fulenwider, Caleb, 
Elizabeth, Mary Simianer, George Locke, Sarah 
Ann, Margaret Locke, Esther Louisa, Mary 
Burton. (1) Martin, born December 30th, 
1806, died September 11th, 1852; married Eliza, 
daughter of Jacob Ramseur, of Lincolnton, N. 
C.; had no issue. (2) John Fulenwider, born 
August 13, 1808, died January 10, 1850; edu- 
cated by Dr. Wilson near Rocky River church; 
a merchant and planter, died unmarried. (3) 
Caleb, born June 16, 1810; died March 11, 1878; 
educated at Dr. Wilson’s, most proniinent in 
financial and manufacturing schemes; director 
of N. C. R. R. for years. Member of House of 
Commons in 1544; and of Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1861-62. He was a student all dur- 
ing his hfe, and was well posted in both the 
scientificand current literatnre of the day. He 
married [1838] Mary Adelhne, third child of 
David Ramseur, of Lincolnton, who was born 
Aug. 5th, 1817, died Sept. 20th, 1881. Issue: 
[a] Esther, born December 23, 1840, died Sep- 
tember 5th, 1857; [b] David Ramseur. born 
April 14th, 1839; a graduate of Davidson and 
of William and Mary in Virginia; served in 
the C. S. Army; became a merchant in New- 
berry; married Sarah Whitmire; had issue: 
Mary, Henry, Martin and Elizabeth. 

[d] John Locke, born October 28th, 1842, 
died January 26th, 1880: was educated in 
Philadelphia; served in 20th, N. C. Vols.; 
became a most sucessful merchant; [e] Char- 
les Henry, born September 28th 1847; served 
in the Confederate Artillery; then graduated 
at Davidson College (1866); a civil engineer 
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by education. Now successful as a merchant; 
[f] Robert Fulenwider, born November 17th, 
1849; graduate of Davidson [1866] successful 
as a planter and cotton buyer; [g] Martin, 
born June 26th, 1855, died March 10th 1881; 
[h] Sarah Wilfong, born February 26th, 1859, 
married [1885] to Marshall N. Williamson in 
Winston. 

[4] Elizabeth, fourt: child of John Phi- 
fer born April 20th, 1812, married Dr. Edmund 
R. Gibson at the “Black Jacks,” February 25th, 
1885. Dr. Gibson was born July 6th, 1809, 
died May 28th, 1872, in Rowan County, an 
eminent physician, of large estate. Issue: 
[a] Esther Margaret, born 1836, died an infant; 
[b] William Henry born June 2nd, 1837, kill- 
ed at Gettysburg, 1863; [ce] John Phifer born 
January th, 1839; served as Lieutenant in 
the civil war; married Martha M. Kirkpatrick, 
[1864,] and had Mary Grace. Now a mer- 
chant of Concord; [d] James Cunningham, 
born November 10th, 1840, served in the Con- 
federate Army, also Clerk of Court; married 
Elizabeth Puryear [1876] and has Elizabeth, 
Willian: Henry, Richard Puryear and Jennie 
Marshall; [e] George Locke, born March 15th, 
1844, died 1877;[f] Robert Erwin, born March 
15th, 1844, married [1876] Emily Magruder of 
Winchester, Virginia, issue: Emily Magruder 
and Robert Magruder; successful merchant in 
Concord. 

(5) Mary Simianer, fifth child of John Phi 
fer, born December 7th, 1814, died an infant. 

[6] George Locke, sixth child; born June 
7th, 1817, died June 6th, 1879; entered the 
school of Robert I. McDowell, and then at 
Greensboro; a planter; married [1847] Rosa 
Allen Pennick, daughter of Rev. Daniel Pen- 
nick,of the Virginia Presbytery; issue: [a] Ag- 
nes Tinsley born August 24th, 1850, married 
[1876]to Albert Heilig of Rowan, had George 

[b] Esther Louisa born May 24th, 1852. 

[e] Sarah Maria born July 25th, 1854. 
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[d] Annie Rosa born March 29th, 1857. 

[e] Mary Elizabeth born July 11th, 1859, 
died August 25th, 1882 married [1881] Will- 
Ramseur of Newton. 

[f] Daniel Pennick born December 14th, 
[861. 

[g] John Young, born June 5th, 1864. 

[h] George Willis born February Ist, 1868. 

[i] Emma Garland, born September 4th, 
L869, 

[7] Sarah Ann, born October 28rd, 1819; 
married May 31st,1842,to Robert W. Allison 
of Cabarrus, who was born April 24th, 1806, 
a man of prominence, chairman of County Com- 
missioners, in legislature of 1865-66; delegate 
to Convention of 1875. 

Issue?[a] Esther Phifer, born November 27th 
1845, married [1866] Samuel White of York 
county S- Ca Capt mN N. C Vols, Cais. >. 
issue: four children, Grace Allison, the only 
one living. 

[b] Joseph Young, born July 16th, 1846, 
educated at the University of Virginia; read 
law with Chief Justice Pearson, became a pres- 
byterian clergyman, married [1876] Sarah Cave 
Durant. 

[e] John Phifer, born August 22d, 1848; a 
merchant in Concord: married [1880] Annie 
Erwin, daughter of Hon. Burton Craige. 

[ad] Mary Louisa, born March 27th, 1850, 
died 1878. 

[e] Elizabeth Adeline, born March 26th, 
1852, married [1875] to John M White of 
Fort Mills, S. C.; he was Colonel 6th S. C. 
Vols. C. S. A., and died 1877. She lives near 
Fort Mills. 

[f] William Henry, born February 26th, 
1854, died in infancy as did the three follow- 
ing. 

g] Caroline Jane, born October 23d, 1855. 

[h] Annie Susan, born December 16th 
1857. [i] Robert Washington born March 15th 
1862. 
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[8] Margaret Locke, eighth child of John 
Phifer, born December 7th, 1821, died in in- 
fancy. 

[9] Esther Louisa, born May 31st, 1824; 
married to Robert Young of Cabarrus, Capt. 
C. 5. A.; killed July 1864; she died July 9th, 
1865; had John Young, Capt C. 8. A., killed 
at Chancellorsville, May 3d, 1863, 


[10] Mary Burton, tenth child of John Phi- 
fer, born November 10th, 1826; educated in 
Philadelphia, married [1850] John A. Brad- 
shaw of Rowan, now lives in New York. Is- 
sue: Harriet Ellis, Mary Grace, Annie, Eliza- 
beth, John who died 1866. 


[B] George, second child of Martin Phifer, 
ji., was born February 24th, 1782, died Jan- 
uary 23d, 1819; merchant and planter; Clerk 
of the Court; married [1808] Sarah, daugh- 
ter of John Fulenwider of High Shoals, 
Lincoln county, N. C. She was born 1786, and 
and after the death of George Phifer married 
Joseph Young,whom she survived, and died 
January 24th, 1868, at Hon. J. H. Wilson’s 


house in Charlotte. 


Issue to George and Sarah Phifer: [a] Wil- 
iam Fulenwider, born February 13th, 1809; 
graduate of Hampden-Sidney College; mer- 
chant at Concord; married [1833] Saral Smith, 
and had Sarah, wife of John Morehead; who 
had Annie, Margaret, William, Louisa and 
John. On the death of his wife, William [a] 
removed to Lownds County, Alabama; cotton 
planter there; returned to North Carolina and 
married [1849] Martha White, issue: [1] Wil- 
liam; [2] Robert Smith, educated in Germany; 
remarkable musical talent,e married Bella Me. 
Ghee of Caswell county, and has Wilhelmine, 
Thomas Mc. Ghee and Robert; [3] George; 
[4] Mary married [1882] to M. C. Quinn; 
[5] Cordelia; [6} Josephine married [1880] 
Wiliam G. Durant of Fort Mills, S. C., they 
have Mary and William Gilmore; [7] Edward. 
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[b] John Fulenwider, born May Ist, 1810, 
married [1839] Elizabeth Caroline, a daughter 
of David Ramseur, she was born 1819; re- 
moved to Lownds county, Alabama; returned 
to Lincolnton. Issue: [1] George, porn Febru- 
ary 10th, 1841; educated at Davidson; served 
with distinction as Captain in the line, [C. S 
Army, ]and afterwards on General R. F. Hoke’s 
staff; married [1879] Martha Avery of Burke 
county; issue: John; Monlton; George; Edward; 
Isaac; Walton; Maud; Waightstill. He isa 
cotton manufacturer at Lincolnton; [2] Will- 
iam Locke, born February 17th, 1843, killed 
at Chickamauga, Tennessee, September 20th, 
1863; [8]Edward born May 8th 1844; Cap- 
tain C. S. Vols. He died from wounds received 
before Petersburg, June 18th, 1864; [4] Mary 
Wilfong born December 25th, 1856, married 
[1881] to Stephen Smith of Livingston, Ala- 
bama, has one child Stephen. 

[ce] Mary Louisa, born December 3d, 1814: 
married [1846] to Hon. Joseph Harvey Wil- 


r 


*We copy from the Kaleigh News-Observer, of Sept- 
ember 15th, 1884, the following notice of Hon. Joseph 
Harvey Wilson, who was born in the county of 
Mecklenburg. His father, the Rey. Jolin  Me- 
Kamey Wilson, was a Scotch Presbyterian, and a di- 
vine of considerable influence in that seetion of the 
State. The son inherited the talents and sterling qua’- 
ities of the father, and was early imbued with the fa- 
ther’s piety and he had been since his early manhood 
a consistent member of the Presbyterian elrureh 

He was admitted to the bar and began tho practice 
of the law in Charlotte soon after he became of age, 
and for about fifty years lho enjoyed a large and lucra- 
tive practico in Mecklenburg and the surrounding 
counties. After the retirement of William Julius Alex- 
ander and, the death of his contemporaries of-a past 
generation, Mr. Wilson and the late Jndge Osborne, 
who were nearly of the same age and always friends, 
contested the leadership of the profession in Mecklen- 
burg, thougli Mr. Wilson, on acconnt of his painstak- 
ing industry, always commanded a larger share of the 
routine and remunerative business of the county. He 
never found it advisablo to take an extended circuit 
as was the rule among tho lawyers before the war; 
but in Union, Cabarrus and Gaston counties he en- 
joyed a leading business and was generally on ono 
side or the other of every important ease. Ever dili- 
gent and careful in the preparation of his cases, and 
eminently faithful to the interests of his clieuts, of 
sound judgment and thoroughly versed in the prin- 
ciples of the law, that he was a v ery successful prac- 
tioner is not remarkable. Probably,no lawyer of his 
day reaped larger rewards in the legitimate prosecu- 
tion of the legal profession in the State; and beiug 
ecnomical in the proper sense of the term, while he 
was at the same time liberal when calls upon his charity 
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son*; issue:[1] George married Bessie Wither- 
spoon of Sumter, S. C., who have Mary Louise, 
Hamilton, and Annie Witherspoon. He grad- 
uated at Davidson and at the University of 
Virginia; [2] Mary married Charles E. John- 
ston, who have Mary Wilson and Charles, 

[4] Elizabeth Ann, the twin sister of Mary 
Louisa; educated at Hillsboro; married [1837] 
to E. Jones Erwin of Burke, who died in 1871. 
Issue: Phifer married [1875] Corrinna More- 
head Avery; and have Annie Phifer; Corrinna 
Morehead and Addie Avery; [2] Mary Jones 
married (1874)to Mitchell Rogers and have 
one child Francis; [8] Sallie married [1882] to 
Dr. Moran and have one child, Annie Rankin. 

[e] Martin Locke born January 25th, 1818, 
dicd March 9th, 1853; educated at Bingham's 
school; removed to Lownds county, Alabania; 
a planter. Returned to N. C. [1848] married 
Sarah C. Hoyle of Gastoncounty. Left no issue 

[C] Mary Phifer, third child of Martin Phi- 
fer, jr., born December Ist, 1774; died 1860, 


and publie spirit commended themselves to his judg- 
ment, he succeeded iu accumulating a considerable 
fortune, of which he continued iu possession to his 
death. In his success in his profession, as the result 
of patient, honest, faithful work, without any of the 
shining qualities of the genius, Mr. Wilson is one of 
the best examples to the younger mentbers of the bar. 
He proved tothe satisfaction of all who huew hun 
thata lawyer can be a good Christian amd att: 
time a snecessful business mau. While de eve. io s 
a lively and patriotic interest in publie attio> he 
could never be seduced from the prosecittion ot ai> 
profession by the offer of political place or offic, aud 
he persistently refused even to serve his people in tle 
State legislature untilhe was forced [by a sense of 
public duty] to represent his connty iu the Senate in 
1866-67 when he was elected presideut of that body, 
a rare compliment to one who had never before ser 
ved in a legislative body. It showed the very high 
esteem in which he was held in the State. 

Mr. Wilsou was twice married, lis first wife being 
Miss Patton of Buncombe, and the second, Miss Phifer 
of Cabarrus, who survives him, and he leaves three 
children of the first marriage and two of the second, one 
of whom, George E. Wilson Esq., was his partner at the 
bar, and an other is the wife of oar «esteemed neigi- 
bor, Mr. Charles E. Johnson, of this vity. Besides his 
widow and children, a large circle of loving friends 
mourn his departure. He died September 18th, 1884, 
in the fullness of years and maturity of time, the 
loss of but few citizens in the State could crente a 
nore profound sensation in the communities jp 
which they respectively live than did the death of 
this good and honored man in tho county of Meck- 
lenburg. The whole community were his friends; we 
doubt if he left an enemy, 
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and is buried at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Married 
[1803] to William Crawford, of Lancaster, 8. 
C. Issue: Elizabeth and William. After Mr. 
Crawford’s death she married James Childers, 
of N. C., and moved to Tuscaloosa. Issue: 

[a] Elizabeth Crawford married John Doby, 
and had [1] Joseph, who married Margaret 
Harris and has a family; [2] Martin married 
Sallie Grier, and had one child; on her death 
he married Sallie Sadler; [3] Jammes married 
Mary Walker and has a family; [4] William 
married Altonia Grier, and had eluidren. 

[b] William Crawford married Lucretia Mull, 
and had [1] Thomas, married Ist Mary Price, 
2nd Mrs. Klutz, and hasa family; [2] William 
married Miss Smith, and has a family; [3] 
James married Sallie Heilig, and have children; 
[4] Robert married Miss Crawford, and they 
have ehildren; [5] Lee married Miss Peeden, 
and has children. 

(e) Ann Childers married to —— Walker; 
issue: (1) Mary; (2) ; (8) Martin; (4) —. 

(d) Susan Childers married Reed, but has no 





issue. 

(e) Jas Childers, married, and has a family. 

(D) Margaret, fourth child of Martin Phifer, 
jr., born December 7th, 1786; married [January 
7th, 1808,] James Erwin of Burke, Co., N. C. Is- 
sue, seven children: [1] William, married Ma- 
tilda Walton, and they had five children; mer- 
chant in Morganton; his second wife was Mrs. 
Gaston, but had no issue; after her death he 
married Kate Happoldt,and to them were born 
twoehildren. His children are [a] Clara, mar- 
ried to McIntyre, and has a family, the oldest 
named Matilda; [b] Anna, married Robert Mc- 
Connehey, and they have children; [e] Laura, 
married to M. Jones, but had no issue; [d] Hen- 
rietta, married to Gray Bynum; [e] Ella mar- 
ried George Greene, and they have three child- 
ren. By his third wife he had [f] Margaret 
and (g, Evelyn. — 

(2) Joseph Erwin, married Elvira Holt. He 
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has been in the Legislature several terms, and 
once served as clerkof the court. Issue: Mary 
L.; Matilda; Margaret, married to Lawrence 
Holt, of Company Shops, and have five child- 
ren; Cora, married John Grant, of Alamanee 
Co. [3] Martin, married Jane Huie, of Salisbury, 
issne; five children; then to Miss Blackmann; 
issue: three children; moved to Maury Co., 
Tenn., and there died. (4] George, married 
Margaret Hinson, of Burke Co., moved to 
Tenn,; they have nine children. 

(5) Elizabeth, married Hon. Burton Craige, 
of Salisbury; issue: [a] James; [b] Kerr, a 
prominent lawyer, tn Legislature from Rowan, 
declined nomination for Congress; married Jo- 
sephine, daughter of Gen. L. OB. Brauch, and 
their children are Nannie, Burton, Branch, Jo- 
sephine, Bessie and Kerr; [e] Frank, married 
[1877]? Fannie Wiliams, of Williamsport, 
Tenn., have three children; [d] Mary Eliza- 
beth, married Alfred Young, of Cabarrus, and 
have Lizzie, Fanute, Annie and Mary; [e] An- 
nie, married to John P. Allison, of Concord. 

(7) Alexander, : 

(6) Sarah, marned John McDowell, of 
Burke; they have seven children, none of whom 
are married; James E., Margaret, John, Wil- 
liam, Frank Elizabeth and Kate, : 

[E] Ann, the fifth and last child of Martin 
Phifer, jr., born March 8th, 1788, died at 
Lancaster, S. C., July Ist, 1855; married John 
Crawford, of Lancaster, brother of William, 
who married her sister Mary. 

Issue: [1] Martin married Alice Harris, they 
had four children: Charles Harris, married Sa- 
die Baskins; Anne, James and John. 

[2] Ehzabeth, married George Witherspoon, 
a lawyer of Lancaster, 8. C., where they live, 
they have four children: John, who married 
Addie White, of Rock Hill, S. C.; James, An- 


nie and George. 

[3] Robert, married Malivia Massey, and 
have three children: Martin, Robert and Ella. 
They live in Lancaster, 8. C, 
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CHAPTER I. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY. 






: HIS COUNTY preserves the memories 
of the first confliet of arms between 
the Royal Troops of England, [16th 
gje May, 1771,) and the people of the 
el Colonies. Then and there was the 
T first blood of the Colonists spilled in the 

United States, in resistance to the oppres- 
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sions of the English Government and the 
exactious of its unserupulous agents. Tryon, 
the Royal Governor of the Provinee of North 
Carolina, exhibited in his administration the 
bloodthirsty temper ot “ the great wolf,” as he 
Was so appropriately termed by the Indians of 
the State. 

The officers of the Government, by exactions 
in the shape of fees and taxes, vrieviously op- 


The 


people bore these exactions with patience; re- 


pressed an industrious and needy people. 


Inonstrating in their public meetings, in re- 
speetful but decided terms. This siniple-iminded 
people, without aid from much learning or 
books, knew and laid down the great funda- 
mental principles of good government, “that 
taxation and representation should go tosether, 
that the people had the right to resist taxa- 
tion when not imposed by their lezal repre- 
sentatives, and also the right to know for what 
purpose taxes were imposed, and how appro- 


priated.” These prineiples were derided by 
the imperious Tryon, and terminated in open 
conflict of arms, The Regulators were van- 
quished by superior foree and diseipline, but 
the great germs of right and liberty were 
firmly planted in their minds, and a few years 
later bore the fruits of victory and independ- 
ence. lad this battle terminated differently, 
(and under skiltul leaders, and ata later period, 
this would have been the case,) the banks of 
the Alamanee would have rivaled Banker 
HiH and Lexington; and the name of Haus- 
bands, Merrill and Caldwell would have ranked 
with the Warrens and Putnams of a later 
iy: 3 

A writer on Xorth Carolina History, as to 
this revolt, states that “the eause of the Reg- 
ulators has been the subjeet of much unmerited 
obloquy, clouded as it has been by the heavy 
pages of Wilhamson and Martin, and the ig- 
norant disquisitions of untutored seribblers. 
Although on the occasion they were over 
thrown, their principles were intimately eon- 
neeted with the ehain of events that directly 
led to the Revolution, and struek out that_ 
spark of independenee whieh soon blazed from 
Massachusetts to Georgia.” (Jos. Seawell 


Jones’? Defence of North Carolina.) 


to 


For Time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power, 
That could evade if unforgiven, 

The patient search, the vigil long, 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


I copied from the Rolls Office when in Eng- 
land, a dispatch from the Royal Governor of 
North Carolina, (Martin) dated Hillsboro, 
80th August, 1772, never before published. 
The Governor describes his journey to the 
western part of North Carolina, through the 
Moravian settlements, which he pronounces 
‘models of industry,” to Salisbury. He 
passed through the region of the late disturb- 
anees. He records: ‘‘ My eyes have been opened 
These people 


have been provoked by the insolence and 


in regard to these commiotions. 


cruel advantages taken of their ignorance by 
mercenary, tricking attorneys, clerks, and other 
little officers, who have practiced upon them 
every sort of rapine and extortion. The re- 
sentment of the Government was craftily 
worked up against the oppressed; protection 
denied to them, when they expected to 
find it, and drove them to desperation, which 
ended in bloodshed, My indignation is not 
only disarmed, but converted into pity.” 
Thus by the highest cotemporaneous au- 
thority are the acts and principles of the Reg- 
ulators fully justified. These acts were but cou- 
necting links in the chain of evcuts which led 
tothe Revolution. Soon followed the events 
on the Cape Fear in 1772-78 and ’74, then the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of 
20th May, 1775, then the actual conflict of arms 
at Moores Creek in February,1776. All acts 
done in North Carolina, with tfew exceptions, 
before any similar cvents had occurred else- 
where in this country. How bright are such 
glorious reeords and how proud are we of the 
memories of the pcople who present them to 


coming posterity ! 
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They never fail who die 
Ina great cause: 





Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom, ?’— 





[Brron.] 


This county was long the residence of 
Thomas Ruffin. [Born 1787-——Died 1870.] 

On entering the Supreme Court room of 
North Carolina, now more than fitty years 
ago, we observed on the bench of this exalted 
tribunal the commanding person of Thomas 


„Ruffin, for twenty years one of the Justices of 


that Court, and for many years its Chief Jus- 
tice. During this long period he was called 
upon to decide questions involving the hfe and 
interest of individuals, and complicated and 
intricate points of constitutional, common and 
statute law, The able opinions delivered by 
him have established his reputation as one of 
the first jurists of his age in this or any other 
country. His opinions are models of learning 
and logic, aud are quoted as authority not only 
in our own courts but in those of other conn- 
tries. Recently one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on read- 
ing one of Judge Ruflin’s opinions, pronounced 
him “ one of the ablest common law-jurists in 
America.” 

In his ministration of the law he was by 
some considered stringent and at times severe, 
but he was always conscientious and inflexibly 
just. 

He was not demonstrative in his feelings, 
but was cautious in his words and acts, select 
and sincere in his friendships, and steadfast in 
his attachments. 

In his finances he was prudent even to rigid 
economy. This he adopted as a principle, not 
believing in wastefulness or extravagance. 
His house was open to his friends and was well 
known as the abode of unstinted hospitality. 
He was exact and precise in his engagements, 
and punctual in performance. 

In person he was spare, uniform and neat in 
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his dress, of a presence at once striking, com- 
manding and venerable. To many who knew 
them both, he resembled, not only in. mental 
qualifications butin person, Thomas Jefferson; 
both highly educated; both of the same profes- 
sion ;both of the same political faith; both,in all 
the domestic relations of life, devoted and af- 
fectionate, and both natives of the same State; 
and in person about same height, same colored 
hair, and the same expression of countenance, 
indicating great energy, resolution and decision 
ot character. 

Not only as a jurist was Judge Ruffin dis- 
tinguished, but as an able financier, and skilful 
and successful as an agriculturist. 

He was born in King and Queen county, 
Virginia, 17th November, 1787, the eldest son 
of Sterling and Alice Ruffin. He graduated 
at Princeton, 1805. Read law with David 
Robinson, an eminent lawyer in Petersburg, 
in same office at the same time with Winfield 
Seott. He came to North Carolina in 1807 
with his father and settled at Hillsboro, where 
he married on 7th December, 1809, Ann, eldest 
daughter of William) Kirkland, by whom he 
had a 
among then: was William Kirkland, (recently 
deceased;) Sterling; Peter Brown; Thomas; 
John, doctor; Mrs. Roulhac; Ann, who mar- 
ried Paul C. Cameron; Alice died unmarried; 
Mrs. Brodnax; Mrs. Edmund Ruffin; Patty, 
(unmarried ;) Sally married Upton B.Gynn, Jr. 

He was elected to the Legislature from 
Hillsboro in 1818, 1815 and 1816; the latter 
year he was chosen Speaker; and the same year 
elected Judge of the Superior Court, which 
In 1825 
he was again elected Judge, and in 1829 was 
elected one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Judge Taylor, which in 1852 he re- 
signed. He was again elected in 1856, and 
again resigned in 1858. For several years after 
his retiring from the bench of the Supreme 


large family of thirteen children, 


after two years’ service he resigned. 


Court the served his fellow citizens us presiding 
Judge ofthe county court. In the Spring of 
1861, he attended that barren convention at 
Washington, “The Peace Congress,” with 
John M. Morehead, David S. Reid, Daniel M. 
Barringer, and George Davis as colleagues, 
«The judicial ermine so long and so worthily 
worn,” says Mrs. Spencer, “not only shielded 
him, but absolutely forbade all active partici- 
pation in party politics.’ But he was no idle 
or uninterested spectator of the current of 
events. He was opposed to nullification in 
1882, and did not believe in the rights of se- 
cession in 1860. In private circles he combatted 
both heresies with all that “ inexorable logie ” 
which the London Temes declared to be charac- 
He declared 


“ the sacred right of revolution ” as the remedy 


teristic of his judicial opinions. 


for the redress of our grievances. 

But the clond in the political horizon grew 
thicker and heavier. When the State took 
the final step of secession, he felt it to bea 
duty to follow her fortunes. 

He was elected to the State Convention at 
Raleigh, and voted for the Ordinance of Se- 
cession. Then was lis last public service. 

He was a conimunicant of the Episcopal 
Church, and warinly attached to that triode and 
form of worship; but liberal and tolerant to 
the worth and virtues of other denominations, 
and in the consolations of Christian faith and 
hopes of its promises, in the full possession of 
his mental faculties, in charity and peace with 
all, he died on 15th January, 1870, at Hills- 
boro, loved and lamented by all who knew 
him. 





Sure the end of the good man is peace, 
How calm his exit! Night dews 

Fall not more gently to the ground 

Nor weary, worn out winds expire more soft. 


MeAden represented Ala- 
mance County in 1865, and was elected Speaker 
of the [Louse. 

He graduated at Wake Forest College, 


Rufus Yancey 


studied N aud achieved prominence and posi- 
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tion at the bar; but his fame rests chiefly on 
He is the 
grandson of the distinguished statesman and 
orator, Bartlet Yancy, and inherits much of 
the ability of his distinguished ancestor: 

Thomas Michael Holt was born in Orange 
County, now Alamance County, on 17th Octo- 
ber, 1855; is by occupation a farmer and a man- 
ufacturer. 

He is the President of the State Agricultural 
He is the principal owner 


his reputation as a skilful fiuancier. 


Society since 1872. 


of the “ Haw River Mills,” which has done 
much to encourage the cotton manufactories 
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in the South. They are an ornament to the 
State. He elected President of the 
North Carolina Railroad in 1874; and sena- 
tor from Alamance and Orange in Novem- 
ber, 1876. Weis by all acknowledged to be 
a farmer of unequalled success; a manufacturer 


Was 


of great skill, and a friend and patron of in- 
ternal improvement, believing with the poet 
that— 


Art, commerce and fair science, three, 
And sisters linked in love, 

They traverse sky, land and sea, 
Protected from above. 


CHAPTER II 
ANSON COUNTY. 


ANsoN at one time [1749] comprehended 
the whole western part of the State. Its early 
history is full of incident, of the sturdy oppo- 
sition of her sons to oppression, and sympathy 
with the Regulators of Orange County against 
the unrighteous exactions of the administra- 
tion of the Government officers, which rose to 
such a height that the people in 1768 entered 
the conrt house and by force violently expelled 
the officers of the court, and cach took an oath 
of self-defence and mutual protection. 

I copicd from the Rolls Office in England 
the oath presenbed, transmitted to the Earl 
of Hillsboro by Gov. Tryon, in a dispatch 
dated 


“ Brunswick, 24th Dec., 1768. 


“T do solemnly swear that if any officer or 
any other person do make distress of auy gcods 
or any other estate of any person sworne here- 
in, being a snbscriber, for non-payment of 


taxes, that Iwill, with sufficient assistance, go 
and take, if in my power, the goods or other 
property thus distressed, and restore the same 
‘to the party from whom the same was taken. 
And in ease anyone concerned herein should 
be imprisoned, or uuder arrest, I will immedi: 
ately do my best endeavours to raise as many 
of the said subscribers as will be a force suth- 
cient to set said person and his estate at 11b- 
erty. If any of our company for sneh acts be 
put to any expense or confinement, I will bear 
au equal share to make up the losses to the 
suiferer. 

«All these I do promise, and subscribe my 
nanie.” 


This paper has never before been published. 

In a memorial of the people of Anson County 
to Gov. Tryon, they complain of the conduct 
of “ Col.” Samuel Spencer, the clerk and nieni- 
ber of the county, who purchased his office of 
Col. Frohawk, and gave £150 for it, and they 
allege that the people should not be taxed but 
by consent of themselves or their delegates, 
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and they recommend that the magistrates, 
clerk, and sheriff should le elected by the people.* 

What an early and rapid stride did these 
patriotic men take, at this early day, in the 
right of the people to govern themselves, and 
declare a principle that fifty years after became 
the law of the land! 

I find among the early records the name 
James Cotten, and from curiosity more than a 
hope that the memory of such a man may be 
useful, we present his infamous conduct. We 
could wish in describing the men of our State, 
to present only the patriotic, the virtuous, and 
the good; and, like the motto of the Roman 
sun-dial— 


‘* Non numero horas, nisi serenas.” 


But truth demands that we should present 
facts. Such men as Cotten, in these perilous 
times, were only 

‘“ Vermin gendered on the Lion’s mane— ”’ 


whose acts consign them to contempt. 
Among the Colonial records in London, I 
find the following letter: 


‘CRUISER SLOOP oF WAR, 
21 July, 1775. 
«I have received your letter of the 15th 
inst., by Mr. Cunningham, and highly approve 
of your proper and spirited conduct, waile I 
cannot sufficiently express my indignation and 
eontempt of the proceedings of Captain-Gen- 
eral Spencer and his unworthy confederates. 
You and other friends of the Government 
have only to stand your ground firmly ! 
“ Major Snead may be assured of my atten- 
tions to all his wishes. 
« I beg my compliments may be presented 
to Colonel MacDonald. 
“<T am, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“Jo. MARTIN. 
“To Lt. Col. James Cotten, 
TADON 05. N.C.” 


I found, also, among the Colonial records in 
London, the deposition of James Cotten, 





* For copy of this memorial, see Wheeler’s History 
of N. Ca Li May 


taken 14th Aug., 1775, on board of His Majes- 
ty’ssloop of war, the “ Cruiser,” where he had 
been for succor and for safety. Anson County 
had become rather too hot for him, which 
proves the determined spirits of the patriots, 
and whose names should be cherished in his- 


tory. This deposition states— 


“TIT was called before the committee for 
Anson County; and Samuel Spencer, the chair- 
man, stated that they had sent for me as one 
of the burgesses of the county, to know if I 
wonld sign and approve of the resolves of the 
Continental Congress, which were read to me 
by Mr. Thomas Wade. I refused. They said 
that they shonld proceed against me, and gave 
me two weeks to consider. 

“On the Tuesday following, David Love, 
accompanied by Wilham Love, Samuel Curtis, 
William Covington, and another, all armed, 
came to my house and took me, nolens volens, 
towards Mask’s Ferry, on the Pedee. 

“T escaped from theim, traveling as secretly 
as possible, sleeping in the woods at might, 
and reached this vessel on Snnday night last.” 


Deposition of Samuel Williams, who es- 
eaped with Colonel Cotten, taken at the same 
time and place: 

From dispatch of Gov. Martin, dated— 


‘NEW York, 15th Sept., 1777. 


« Two vessels havearrived here from North 
Jarolina, bringing refugees. 

“A Mr. James Cotten, of No. Ca., who went 
hence some time ago, will probably have waited 
on your Lordship. 

“ He is a man of vulgar life and character, 
and is a native of New England, and I do not 
estimate him very highly.” 


We now will bid “ Good-bye to James.” 


Allusion has been made to Samuel Spencer. 

Ile was a member of the Colonial Assembly 
at an early day, and in 1774 elected to the 
Provincial Congress at New Berne, which was 
the first organized movement of the people in 
a legislative capacity in open opposition, and 
independent of the Royal Government. This 
body sent delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. 
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It may be interesting for referenee, to note 
the Provincial Congresses, the place and time 
from the first to the last, which formed the 
Constitution. 

ist met on 25th August, 1774, New Berne; 
2d met on 4th April, 1775, New Bernie; 8d 
met on 2ist August, 1775, Hillsboro; 4th met 
on 12th April, 1776, Halifax; 5th met on 12th 
November, 1776, Halifax; which latter body 
formed the Constitution on 18th Deeember, 
1716. 

He was repeatedly elected to the State 
Congresses, and in 1777 was chosen one of the 
three judges of the Superior Courts, first 
elected under the State Constitution, which 
elevated position he held until his death. 

Ile was a member of the convention at 
Hillsboro, in July, 1788, to deliberate upon 
the Federal Constitution, its able and active 
opponent, and contributed greatly to its re- 
jection. 

Of his character and eareer as a judge (since 
of this early day there do not exist any 
reports of the decisions of the courts) we 
know but httle; but from his long exercise 
of this high ofice with the approbation and 
respect of his associates, he was esteemed a 
faithfnl and able jurist. He died in 179-4, 
The aceount of the singular cause of his death, 
as stated in my History of North Carolina, 
having been doubted, we extract from the 
Fayetteville Gezette of 1794 the following: 

‘Drep.—At his seat in Anson County on the 
20th ulto., the Honorable Samuel Spencer, 
L. L. D., and oneof the Judges of the Superior 
Courts of this State. His Lfonor’s health had 
been dechning tor about two years, but he 
performed the last cireuit three months sinee, 
and we understand intended to have left home 
in wfew days for this town, where the Superior 
Court is now sitting, had it not been for the 
tollowing accident which it is thought hast- 
ened his death. 

« He was sitting on the piazza with a red eap 
on his herd,when he attracted the attention of 
a large turkey gobbler. The judve being sleepy 
began to nod; the turkey mistaking the nod- 


ding and the red cap for a challenge to bat- 
tle, made so violent and unexpected an attack 
on his Honor, that he was thrown out of his 
ehair on the floor, and before he enuld get any 
assistance, so beat and bruised hiin that he 


dicd in a few days.” 
A Philadelphia paper, at the time, as to this 
occurenee, makes the following jeu Wesprit. 
In this degenerate ace, 
Wit hosts of knaves engage, 
And do all they ean 
To fetter braver men; 
Dreading they should be free, 
Leagued with the scoundrel pack, 


f _ Even turkey cocks attack 
f The red cap of Liberty. 


Tn this county resides Thomas Samuel Ashe, 
one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. 

The maxim is correct in history as in other 
matters, “Vizentes non livet wemium biudaure.” 
But our Reminiscences of the State world 
be ineomplete without a sketch of this worthy 
citizen. In doing so, however, the advice of 
Othello will be observed : 


Speak of me as I am; 
Nothing extennate, or set down aught in malice. 
© 





There is no name more familiar to the pev- 
ple of North Carolina, or more highly appresi- 
ated by them, than that of Ashe. In every 
contest for liberty, from the earhest perio of 
onr history, Whetheroa the feld of actnal bat- 
tle or in the eonflicts of polities, there is no 
period when persons of this name have not 
been first and foremost in the defence of our 
country’s rights aad liberty, and in the prompt 
resistance to oppression. In grateful appreci- 
ation, the State hes preserved tag mame of 
Ashe, by inseribing it on one of her counties 
and on two of her most flonrishing towns.* 
Surely, then, none of us ot the pres mirimo 
who have inherited the rich leousy wom 
their efforts and their blood, ea. refuse tie 
resvect and honor die to their sicnfiees ans 


their Valor. , 





* Asheville and Ashboro. 
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The aneestor of tins name, Johu Baptista 
Ashe,a century and a half ago, [1730,] op- 
posed the abuses aud usurpations of the Royal 
Governor Burrington, by whon he was op- 
pressed and imprisoned. His eldest son, in 
the earhest dawn of our Revolution, was the 
decided advocate and defender of popular 
rizhts, and the resolute and unyielding oppo- 
Penton, Shari acl soiicial abuse. lle was 
the daring patriot that “ Learded the Doug- 
las in his eustie,” and detied “ the wolf of the 
State, Gov. Tryon, to execute the infamous 
Stamp Act of his master. Me scized, in his 
Very presence, the stamp master, and coni- 
pelled him to pledge himself nit to exerute 
the odicus enactireut. It was he that drove 
the last of the oval Goversors front his pal- 
nee, destroyed his fort, aud esmpelied him to 
seek refuge on hoard of the English man-of- 
war in the Cie Feir River. For these acts 
he was denonuced by the Government in a 
Roval pro lamation. Tir the canse of poy ular 
nelits he was willing “ to spend and be spent,” 
and did spend his substance, and was ready to 
lay down lis life in the cause of the people. 
llis conrse and condnet received, as it deserved, 
the support of the people. “ They loved him 
because he first loved them.” = None feared 
to foll wo where aa Ashe led.” So far from 
heedins ov fe ring the falminations of power, 
he resigned the connnission he had held in the 
Roval servico, and by ple lzins his estate he 
soo mused) a rez.sinent, which he was unani- 
mously called to command, aud rende.ed inm- 
port it services in the Revolutionary War to 
the day of lis d ath. 

ED ti aA Daik, in his ad- 
dress at the University, [1855,] © contributed 
largely to the cause of the eountry in the 
Revolotion—every grown nile of the fam- 
ly. Deep. then, should be our sratitude. 
They and their descendants lave since per- 
vaded our conntry, froin the Capes Fear to the 
mountains; to Tranessee, California, Missouri, 


and elsewhere. Wherever they have gone 
they are respected for their virtues. and es- 
teemed for their abilities. Ther hive occu- 
pied, in their adopte] honis, positions of 
honor, trust, and profit, illustrated aud elo- 
vated such positions, as Jones, in his Defence. 
hus expressed ites veins, tuleutsand ac- 
compilishments,”’ 

Another son of John Baptista Ashe, and 
whose patrononne the subjeet of our sketch 
bears, was his direct ancestor. 

Judge Ashe was bora in June, 1812, at Haw- 
fields, the: Orange County, now Alanimee. 
IIe received his education from William Dinz- 
ham, the elder, and at the University of the 
State, where he graduated with high honors 
in 1832, im the sime elass with Thomes L. 
Cinginan, James C. Dobbin, Johar lI. VLauzh.- 
ton, Cadwallader Jones, and others, Those 
who know these tunes, and their splendid en- 
dowinents, and thei bridiant eareer in lite. 
will appreciate the honor attatned it such 
competition. lorea llaw with Judze Ruffin, 
with whom he xlways was a speci favorite. 
After being licensed to practice law, by the 
Wadesboro, 


was elected à 


Supreme Court, he settled at 
{Ie 
member of the Ilouse of Commons in 1842, 


where he now resides. 
nnd a meniber of the Senate in 1854, 

In the troubled ttmes of the eivil war, he 
was clected -a member of the Confederate 
Congress, and iu 1854, a meimnber of the Con- 
federate Senate, but never took lis seat. 

In 1°68, he was nominated to lead a forlorn 
hope, asthe Demecraticcandidate for Governor, 
int Opposition to Governor olden, and meule a 
Pelo: 


he received the uiexpectel and unsolicited 


gallant, but unsuccessful, campaign. 


nomination for the Consress of the Unite] 
Status; and avats ia L874. 
antly clecte l, amd served faithfully and use- 


IIs was tritumph- 


fully. No mem er of cither party stood higher 
in Congress for integrity, intelligence, and 
fidelity to the Constitution. A member of 
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one of the most important committees (the 
Judiciary), he commanded the confidence and 
respect of his associates, and many of their 
most important reports were the results of his 
acumen and patient investigation. He was 
most attentive to these onerous duties; al- 
ways punctual in his attendance, and rendered 
essential service in their deliberations. 

After four vears’ service in Congress, to the 
universal and profound regret of his associ- 
ates, he was retired from Congress by the 
nominating convention of his district, and he 
returned to his profession, which was far more 
germane to his tastes and his talents than the 
It is 
wel] remembered by the writer of this sketch, 


bustle and excitement of political strife. 


how universal and sincere,in Congress and out 
of it, were the expressions of regret at his re- 
tirenient. The prediction was then made 
which soon became prophecy, that “ North 
Carolina was too proud of such a son to allow 
him to remain long in retirement; that soon 
he would be called on to occupy other and 
more elevated positions.” This prediction has 
been verified; for, without any intimation or 
exertion on his part, in June, 1878, he was 
nominated by the State Convention, on the 
first ballot, as one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court, in preference to a score of 
the ablest lawyers of the State. 

He was triumphantly elected, at the head 
of the ticket, by the people at the polls, and 
we predict, again, that the ermine worn so 
long and so gracefully by our Hall, Hender- 
sou, Taylor, Ruffin, Daniel, Gaston and others 
will suffer no detriment from Judge Ashe. 

Judge Ashe is now in the meridian of life, 
and there are years of strength and nsefulness 
yet to be employed by him in the interest of 
the people of a State that love and honor him. 
He married a daughter of the late George 


Burewin, and has a large and intcresting fam- 
ily. Heisa member of the Episcopal Church, 
and a consistent and sincere follower of its 
sacred tenets. 

We conclude our feeble sketch in the words 
of Cardinal Wolsey of Sir Thomas More : 





He is a learned man! 
May he continue long in the people’s favor, 
And do justice for truth’s sake and his conscience; 
That his bones, when he has done his course and sleeps 
in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept over them. 
[See Appendix, Genealogy of the Ashe 


Family. | 


Richard Tyler Bennett was born 
Wadesboro. He was prepared for college by 
the Anson Institute, under the superintend- 


near 


ence of Professor McIver, and was for a time 
a student at the University. He read law 
under Chief Justice Pearson, aud finished his 
legal studies at Lebanon College, Tennessee. 

He ardently entered the Confederate service 
in the Civil War as a private, refusing the po- 
sition of an ofħcer ; but afterwards, from his 
gallantry and usefulness, was promoted to a 
colonelecy. He was engaged in several battles, 
severely wounded, and finally taken prisoner, 
and confined in Fort Delaware until the close 
of the war. 

Since the war he has continually resided at 
Wadesboro, and for some years was the part- 
ner of Hon. Thomas 8. Ashe. 

He was a member of the Convention of 
1875, and of the [Jouse in 1873-74. He was 
selected as elector for this [7th] district on 
the Hancock ticket, and was doing yeoman’s 
service in this position when he was nomi- 
nated as Superior Court Judge, in place of 
Judge Buxton, resigned, in August, 1880. 

‘Te is,” says the Charlotte Democrat, “a 
gifted advocate, and highly esteemed by the 
profession.” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
SHAUFORT COUNTY. 


BEAUFORT Counry preserves the name Ilenry 
Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, and although it 
our proposed project, 
We eannot refrain from recording, in a 
short note, the worth and character of this il- 
lustrious statesman. 

We copy from the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” (London, 1808, vol, 78, 994,) as a beau- 
tiful description of a model gentleman: 


is not within yet 


« Drep-—At his seat Radmenton, County of 
Gloucester, on 11 Oct., 1808, in his 59th year, 
the most noble, Henry Sommerset, Duke of 
Beaufort. 

‘“Tlis Grace will be much lamented hy his 
family, friends, and his numerous tenantry. 
He maintained the dignity of his station 
rather by the noble simplieity of his manners, 
aud his proverbial hospitality, than by any at- 
tention to exterior splendor or display ot fash- 
ion. It was not his taste to solicit notice by 
any of those attractious at which the publie 
gaze With temporary admiration. 

“Tn politics, he supported a tranquil, digni- 
fied independence, and the support he gener- 
ally gave to His Majesties’ Ministers, “could 
never be attributed to any motives but such 
as were perfectly consistent with the integrity 
which distinguished his hfe.” 


He was a distinguished Free Mason; was 


Grand 


missioned Grand 


Master of England, and as sach com- 
Master Montford, of North 
Carolina, in 1771, to establish lodges in Amer- 
the Grand Lodge of 
He becaine, 


ica, aud from whon 
North Carolina holds its charter, 
by purchase of the Duke of Albemarle, pos- 
sessed of the right as one of the Lord’s Pro- 
prictors of the Province, which in 1729, re- 
vested in the crown. Worthy is the name 
preserved in our State. 

The eapital of Beaufort preserves the name 
(clarum et veneruble) of the immortal Wash- 
ington, 

This name has been so frequently the sub- 


ject of eulogy and admiration, that any at- 


tempt to enlarge on his character and services 


would be ridiculous excess. Bnt we cannot 


retrain from printing and preserving the ex- 
quisite and truthful extract from Mr, Jeitfer- 


son’s works: 


Jefiersonw’s Character of Washington. * 


Letter from Jefferson to Dr. Walter Jones, 
2d Jan., 1814: 


“I think I knew General Washingtou inti- 
mately and thoroughly. Iiis mind was great 
aud powerful without being of the very first 
order; his penetration strong, though not so 
acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke 
aud as far as he saw, no judgment was ever 
sounder; it was slow in operation, being little 
aided by invention or imagination, but sure in 
conclusion, hence the common remark ot his 
officers of the advantage he derived from 
councils of war, where, hearing all sugvestions, 
he selected whatever was best, aud certainly 
no General ever planned his battles more ju- 
diciously. But it deranged during the course 
of action, it any meniber of his plan was dis- 
located by sudden circumstances. he was slow 
in a readjustment, The conseqnence was that 
he often failed in the field, as at Monmouth, 
but rarely against an enemy in station, as at 
Boston and York. He was incapable of fear, 
meeting personal danger with the calmest un- 


concern, Perhaps tie strongest feature in his 
eharacter was prudenee; never acting until 


every circuimstanee, every consideration, was 


maturely weighed, refraining if he saw a 
doubt; but, when once pees Te throngh 


with his purpose whatever obstacles opposed. 
[lis integrity was most pure; his Justice must 
inflexible I have never known; no motives of 
interest, or consanguinity of friendship or 
hatred, being able to bias bis decision. Ue 
was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
Wise, a good, and a great man. His temper 
was naturally irritable and high-toned; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm 
and habitual ascendency over it; if ever, 
however, it broke its bounds, he ‘Was most 


* From the Domestic Life of Thos. Jefferson, by his 
grandaughter Sarah N. Randolph; New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1872, p. 356. 
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tremendous iu his wrath. In his expenses he 
was honorable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tion to whatever promised utility, but frown- 
ing and unyielding on all visionary projects, 
and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its affections; but he 
exactly calculated every man’s value and gave 
him solid esteem proportioned to it. Mis 
presence, you know, was fine; his stature ex- 
actly what one could wish. His deportment 
was easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman 
of his age, and the most graceful figure that 
could be seen on horseback, 


« Although in the circle of his friends, 


where he might be unreserved in safety, he 


took a free share In conversation, his collo- 
quial talents were not above mediocrity, pos- 
sessing neither copiousness of ideas nor fluency 
of words. In public, when called on for a 
sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and em- 
barrassed; yet he wrote readily, rather dif- 
fusely, in an easy, correct style. This he had 
acquired by conversation with the worid, for 
his education was merely reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic, to which he added 
surveying at a later day. 


« His tine was employed in action chiefly, 
reading little, and that only in agriculture and 
English history. His correspondence became 
necessarily extensive, and with journalizing 
his agricultural proceedings, occupied most of 
his leisure hours within doors. 


“On the whole, his character was, in its 
mass, perfect; in nothing bad; ina few points 
indifferent, and it may truly be said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more perfectly 
to make a man great,and to place in the same 
constellation with whatever worthies have 
merited from man an everlasting remembrance, 
for his was the singular destiny and merit of 
leading the armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war to the establishment 
of its independence; of conducting its coun- 
cils through the birth of a Government, new 
in its forms and principles, until it settled 
down into a quiet and orderly train, and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws through the 
whole of his career, civil and military, of 
which the history of the world furnishes no 
other example. 


“Tle has often declared to me that he con- 
sidered our new Constitution as an experiment 
on the practicability of republican govern- 
ment, and with what dose of liberty nian could 
be trusted with for his own good; that he was 
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determined the experiment should have a fair 
trial, and would lose the last drop of his blood 
in support of it.” 


To a friend,on one occasion, Mr. Jefferson 
“ Wash- 


ington’s fame will go on increasing until the 


exclaimed, in a burst of enthnsiasm, 


brightest constellation in yonder heavens shall 
be ealled by his name.” 


t His memory sparkles o’er the fountain,’ 
His name's inscribed on loftiest mountain— 
The gentle rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingled with his name forever ! 


Washington, like the great patromia of Beau- 
fort, was an enthusiastic Mason, 

In the language of Mr. Knapp,in his admira- 
ble sketch of Judge Gridley, Grand Master 
of Massachusetts— 


« It was fortunate for the Masonic frater- 
nity that a man of such fine elements should 
become cngaged at this early period in the 
cause of the craft; his weight of character, his 
zeal and his ability to defend and support its 
cause, Was important, and did much to diffuse 
Masonic light and knowledge. This order of 
benevolence had just been established in this 
new world when he was appointed its Grand 
Master, and he wore its honors unsulhed to 
the last hour of his hfe. His coadjutor in 
planting and cultivating this exnberant vine 
of charity, with whose ‘fruit all nations have 
been blessed, was the sage and patriotic Frank- 
lin, under whose hands, by the smiles of Prov- 
idence, its roots have struck deeper and 
deeper, and its branches spread higher and 
wider; while the fondest hopes of philanthropy 
have been more than realized in the perma- 
neney and the prosperity of our country and 
our craft. Iftheir spirits could revisit the earth 
and take note of what is doing here, with 
what joy would they witness the extension and 
progress of every branch of knowledge among 
their descendants; aud with what. pleasure 
would they count the number of charitable in- 
stitutions which, like the dews of Heaven, so 
gently spread their blissful influences and shed 
their healing balsams upon the wounds of 
life. 

“The history of benevolent and useful in- 
titutions are as valuable to the community as 
are the livesof eminent men. These institu- 
tions are like rivers which spring from remote 
and hidden fountains, and are in their course 
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enlarged by a thousand tributary streams, 
which all unite in one grand cnrrent, to swell 
the amount of human happiness and lessen the 
ills which flesh is heir to.” 


This truthful eulogium may well be applied 
to North Carolina, for the men who fought 
for and framed her Constitution were earliest 
and devoted friends to the cause of Free Ma- 
sonry. Among her Grand Masters were Sam- 
uel Johnston, [1788,] Richard Caswell, [from 
1789 to 92] Wm. R. Davie, [92 to 1799, ] 
William Polk, [1800 to 1802,] John Louis 
Taylor, [1808,] John Hall, [1804,] Robert 
Strange, (1824,] Edwin G. Reade, [1865,] 
Robert B. Vance, [1866.] 

These distinguished men were proud to lay 
aside for a time the sword of the soldier, the 
ermine of the judge, and the laurels of the 
statesman, to labor as fellow-crafts in the 
eause of ** Free and Aecepted Masons.” 

The craft is in a flourishing condition in 
North Carolina. There now about 400 
Lodges and about 12,000 members, sustaining 
in asylums at Oxford and Mars Ilill 134 or- 
the 


are 


phans, and advocated by Orphans’ 
Friend, a periodical. 

An ineident worthy of record as to the hu- 
manizing inflnence of Masonry, even in the 
face of *‘ grim-visaged war,” oceurred at the 
battle of Manassas. A gallant Georgia oflicer 
was shot down as he was forming his company 
in line of battle. He refused to be taken from 
the field. 
ing charge of the enemy, was eompelled to 
fall back, and the poor fellow, unable to move, 


He was about to be bay- 


His regiment, under an overwhelm- 


was maile prisoner. 
oneted, when he gave the Masonie sign of dis- 
The uplifted weapon fell harmless, and 
he was taken up by brotherly hands, his 


tress. 


wounds attended to, and his sufferings allevi- 
ated. This was Orderly Sergeant O. B. Eve, 
of the Miller Rifles, of Rome, Georgia. 


Many such ineidents occurred at other 
times and places, proving the influence and 
value of Masonry. 


1i 
THe BLOUNIS oF BEAUFORT." 


As early as 1782, General John Gray Blount 
represented the county of Beaufort in the 
He was enterprising and success- 
ful in business, and a large land owner. His 
father was Jacob Blount, who was an officer 
at the battle of Alamanee and in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Jacob was also the father of 
Governor William Blount, (for sketch of 
whom see Craven,) who was Governor of Ten- 


Legislature. 


nessee, and of Thomas, who was a volunteer 
in the Revolutionary army at the age or six- 
teen, and eommanded as major at the battle 
of Eutaw; was a member of Congress in 1793 -_ 
99 and 1805-09, and died at Washington 
City 1812. Jacob was also the father of Wil- 
lie Blount, Governor of Tennessee from 1809 
to 715. 

General William A. Blount, born 1794, died 
1867, was the son of General John Gray 
Blount, and was well known in North Caro- 
lina, and much esteemed for his genial quali- 
ties, his extended and varied abilities, and his 
public services. At the early age of eighteen 
he entered the army of the United States as 
a subaltern, in the war of 1812, and continued 
Such 
were his faithful services that he was promoted 
to the rank of captain. 


in the army until the war was over. 


On his return from the amy he was elected 
rnajor-general of the third division of North 
Carolina militia, a position at that time, in the 
unsettled eondition of our affairs, of much 
distinction and responsibility. His next pub- 
lic service was as a nember of the Legislature 
from Beaufort County, in 1825,and such was 
the acceptability of his course that he was re- 
clected in 1826 and ’27, 

When in the public eouncils, he advocated 
the. most liberal system of public improve- 





*We present under Craven County a careful and elab- 
orate genealogy of the Blount family, which will, we 
trust, be acceptable for reference and worthy of 
study. 
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ments, and was for years a member of the 
Board of Internal Improvements. He was the 
devoted friend of public schools, and for a 
long time a member of the Board of Trustees 
[appointed 1825] of the University; its steady, 
active, and consistent friend. 

ie was intensely southern in his whole 
course of life; the active opponent of all pro- 
tection and class legislation; the devoted ad- 
vocate of free trade and the rights of the 
States. His course inthe Free Trade Conven- 


tion at Philadelphia, one of the ablest bodies 
that ever assembled in this country, proves his 


ardent devotion to principle. 

But it was at home, in the exercise of the 
kindly charities of life, the affectionate parent, 
the obliging and symphathizing ueighbor, the 
siucere and uncalculating friend, his open- 
handed eharity— 


Charity that feels for another’s woes, 
And hides the faults that we see;— 


that specially marked the life aud character of 


General William A. Blount. 

None that knew him (and the writer knew 
him long and well) cau ever cease to remem- 
ber his genial manner, his commanding pres- 
ence, and his knightly bearing. 

His conversational powers were unrivaled; 
though often incisive, pointed and witty, they 
were never coarse or offensive. ‘These quali- 
ties made him always a welcome guest, and 
“the flashes of his wit often set the table in 
a roar.” $ 

Of him may be truly said as Anthony of the 
noble Brutus— 


~~ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So nixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a Man. 
[Julius Cæsar, V,5.] 


He was twice married; first to Nancy Hay- 
wood, and second to Miss Littlejohn. By the 
first he left a son, Major Wm. A. Blount, 
and a daughter, Nancy, who still resides at 


Raleigh, and who married the lamented Gen. 
L- OCB Branch, 
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“ Being thus fathered and thus husbanded” 
is the peerless rival of the Portias of ancient 
Rome. 

Mr. Cambreling, of New York, born 1786, 
died 1862. 

Although the public services of Churchill 
Caldom Cambreling kave redounded to the 
fame of another State, yet he is a native son of 
North Carolina; and we believe in the divine 
injunction, to “give unto Cesar the things 
toat 
merits, character, and services of every son of 


are Cesar’s.” We intend to claim the 


North Carolina, wherever we can find them. 
The following is a partial list of the native 
sons of North Carolina who have distinguished 
themselves as citizens of other States: 
Allen, William, (Ohio,) 
County. 
Ashe, John B., (ot Tenn.,) New Hanover. 


born in Chowan 


Bynum, Jesse, (La.,) Halitax. 
Benton, Thos. H., (of Mo.,) Orange. 
Bragg, John, (Ala.,) Warren. 
Blounts, William, (Tenn.,) Craven: 
Willie, (Tenn ,) Bertie. 
Cannon, Newton, (Tenn.,) Guilford. 
Daniel, J. R. J., (la.,) Halifax. 
Dargan, (Ala.,) Anson. 
Darby, (Miss. ) | 
Dixon, Archibald, (Ky.,) Caswell. 
Baton, Join He (enn) Elaliias 
Etheridge, (of Yeun.,) Currituck. 
Forney, Ww. Ala] Enoi 
Gentry, Meredith P., Tennessee. 
Gause, (of Ark.,) Brunswick. 
Grant, James, (lowa,) Halifax. 
Lawley, J- R- Cone |) Richman 


Hawks Cie ein ei 
Bishop, (Mo.,) Craven. 


Jackson, Andrew, (Tenn.,) Union. 
Johnson, Andrew, (Tenn.,) Wake. 


King, Wm. Ro (Ala.,) Sanipson. 
Moore, Gabriel, ( Ala.) 
Mosely, W. D., (Fla.,) Lenoir. 


Pickens, Israel, (Ala.,) Mecklenburg. 
Polk, Jas. K., (Tenn.,) Mecklenburg. 
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Raburn, Wm., (of Georgia,) Halifax. 


Steele, J. H., (N. IL.,) Rowan. 
Stokes, Montford, (Ark.,) 
Au oe | Lenn, ) 


White, ugh L., (Tenn.,) Iredell 
Williams, Thomas, (Miss.,) Surry. 
| Benjamin, (Ala.,) Surry 
Marmaduke, (Ala.,) Surry. 
Wiley, J. Caleb, born in Cabarrus County; 
member of Congress from Alabama. 


In every portion of our nation may be found 
some native sons of the State, who, althoagh 
never ceased to love their 


and who cherished to the 


separated, have 
dear old mother; 
last an abiding affection for her—a love un- 
surpassing the love of woman, 

We can say with Æneas to his fidus Acha- 
tes-— 


Quis Jam locus? 
Que regis in terris nostri, non plena laboris.* 





Nor has North Carolina been selfish or cliarl- 
ish to those of other States who have settled 
and made her borders their home. 

Of the members of the Continental Con- 
gress Burke was from Ireland; Caswell from 
Maryland; Hooper from Massachusetts; Penn 
from Virginia; Williamson from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Neither of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence for North Carolina was a native 
of the State. of New 
Jersey; Hooper, of Massachusetts; of 
Virginia, 


Hewes was a native 


Penn, 


Penn, of Virginia, also signed the Constitu- 
tion as a Delegate from North Carolina. 

Of the 1st Congress, [1789 to 1791,] Samuel 
Johnston was a Hugh 
Williamson, of Pennsylvania, 

Of the 6th Cougress, [1799-1801,] William 
H. E was a native 

Of the 10th Congress, James Turner wus a 


native of Scotland; 


of Massachusetts. 


native of Virginia. 


*What place, what country, on the globe is not full 
of our labors.—Virgil I, 459. 
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Felix Walker of Virginia was a member of 
the 15th, (1817-719,] 16th, [?19-21,] and 17th, 
[21-23] Congresses, 


Henry W. Connor, of Virginia, was a menl- 


Der rore the, 20 2ist. 23. ead. 2Ith, 
25th, and 26th Congresses, 
Abram W. Venable, of Virginia, was a 


member of the 30th, [1847-49,] 81st, and 32d, 
Congresses. 
Richard C. Pouryear, of Virginia, was a mieni- 
ber of the 53d [1855-55] Congress. 
se ie of Rhode Island, 
member of the 35th Congress, 


_ Shaw, Was a 

Nathaniel Boyden, of Massaehusetts, David 
Heaton, of Ohio; John T. Deweese. of Arkan- 
sas, and John R. French, of New Hampshire, 
were members of the 40th [1867-69] Con- 
cress, 

James C. Harper, of Pennsylvania was a 
meniber of the 41st [1871-73] Congress, 

And these are distinguished wherever they 
roam by their intrinsic worth, their unobtru- 
sive demeanor, their ablorence of vice and 
love of virtne, their fidelity to their prontises 
and contracts, their obedience and respect to 
law, And when elevated by an appreciative 


people, have been always equal to and never 


above or below the position they occupied. 
but discharged every duty with integrity, in- 
telligence, to the satisfaction and approbation 
of to the 
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their constitutents, and honor 


To return to our subject: Mr. Cambreling 
was a member of Congress from New York 
City trom 182i to 1359; ekan sore tie 
Committee of Ways 
and of Foreign Affairs, which important posts 


and Afeans at one time, 


were evidence of the high appreciation of his 
transcendent ability as a statesman. In 1840 
he was appointed Minister to Russia. 

His 
grandfather, 
came from Scotland and settled on Pamlico 


Ou 


name was derived from his great- 


Churehill Caldom, whose father 


River. the maternal line he was the 
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grandson of John Patton, a gallant officer of 
the Revolution, major of 2d Regiment of the 
N. C. Line in the Continental Army, and 
was engaged in the battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown and Monmouth. 
Wa 
and educated 


He was born 
Beaufort NTO; 
New the 
of his family, for he was -early 
he left 
cation was complete, and went into a store as 
Tie moved in 1802 to New York, and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits with Jolin 


in shington, County, 


in Berne. From 
situation 
school before his edu- 


an orphan, 


a clerk. 


Jacob Astor,and as his confidential clerk 
cled extensively over the world. His reports 
in Congress, especially on commerce and navi- 
gation, were models of research and logic, and 
were republished in England. He died at 
West Neck, New York, on ae April, 1862. 
(See “ Demo. Review,” VII, No, 14—“ Lan- 
man’s Biographical Annals.”’) 

George EÈ. B. Singletary.—On the 5th June, 
Fee, 
ter’s Creek, near Washington, in this county, 
between the 44th North Carolina and a heavy 
force of Union troops, fell the gallant com- 
mander of the North Carolina troops, Colonel 
Singletary. 


in a skirmish which ensued across Tran- 


Colonel Singletary was an experienced and 


gallant officer,and had seen some service in 
the war with Mexico. 


Colonel S. was the oldest son of an Episco- 


pal clergyman, and much esteemed for his 
legal acquirements and his genial social 
temper. 

He had married Cora, eldest daughter of 


Governor Manly. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother in 
command of the regiment. 

Captain John Julius Guthrie who was 
drowned near Naz’s [lead in Novernber, 1877, 
while endeavoring to succor the passengers 
and crew of the U. Steamship “Huron,” 
was a native of the town of Washington, the 
son of Dr. John W. Guthrie and his wife 


trav-, 


” 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Captain William Me- 
Daniel. 

Captain Guthrie was no ordinary man, and 
well deserves reinnembrance for his virtues in 
private life, and his heoric gallantry. His 
education was conducted by Rev. Dr. Wim. 
McPheeters at Raleigh, and in 1835 
appointed a cadet at West Point; but prefer: 
ing the adventurous life of a sailor, 
year’s probation at West Point, his friends 
procured in 1834 a midshipman’s warrant in 
the Navy. 


he was 


after one 


He served with great acceptability 
at home and abroad, especially in the war 


with Mexico, and in the Anglo-French war 


in China; when our flag was insnlted, displayed 
great gallantry and captured Barrier Forts, 
hauling down the China flag, which trophy he 
presented to the State, and for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Legislature. 

The following is a copy of the letter of the 
Governor, and of the resolutions of the Legis- 
lature: 


TESTIMONY TO GALLANTRY. 


[Communicated to the National Intelligencer. | 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Raleigh, Aug. 28, 1859. 


SIR: I have this day received from Capt. A. 
J. Lawrence a Chinese flag, taken by you in 
an assault upon the barrier fortsin the Canton 
river in Noveinber, 1856, by the forces of the 
United States ship “San Jacinto m Pong 
mouth,” and “Levant,” as a present in your 
name to the State of North Carolina. 

Having been apprised of your desire to 
make this disposition of the flag, the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, by resolutions, ‘Authored me 
to receive it from you in behalf of the State, 
and at the sanie time to express to you the 
high appreciation of that body of your gal- 
lantry on the oceasion referred to, and of this 
evidence of your veneration for the State of 
your birth. 

Believing that I cannot discharge this pleas- 
ing duty in a more aeceptable manner than by 
transmitting these highly complimentary reso- 
lutions, L herewith enclose a copy of them as 
transcribed from the statute book. 


These resolutions, [ am well assured, are 
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none the less expressive of the sentiments of 
the people of the State than of their repre- 
sentatives who enacted them; for they have 
ever manifested a lively pleasure at the hon- 
orable distinctions achieved by the sons of 
North Carolina in every departnient of the 
public service. Every distinguished action of 
the citizens proves useful to the State in the 
example it affords to the yonths cf the 
country, who are thus apprised of the gratify- 
ing rewards that ever await a faithful dis- 
charge of duty. 

This flag, so gallantly taken by you in the 
maintainance of the rights and protection of 
the persons of American citizens in a distant 
land, will be placed among the valued treasures 
of the State, and will be looked upon by 
posterity, impressing all who may see it with 
the sentiments of esteem in which are held 
the brave conduct of the faithful soldier in 
the service of his country; and to our youths, 
to whom from time to time the atone of its 

captnre may be narrated, will be told that it 
isa trophy for which the State is indebted to 
one of her courageous sons who entered the 
service of the country when a mere boy, and 
who, without the aid of fortnne or the in- 
fluence of powerful friends, won his way to 
honorable distinction by his own upright 
deportment and gallant spirit. Thus, sir, will 
a valuable lesson be taught them, exciting in 
their bosoms a laudable ambition to emulate 
like honorable attions, 

Trusting that your career will prove one of 
continued usefulness to the conntry and dis- 
finciionm te yoursell, | have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, yours, «c., 

JOHN W. ELLIS. 

Lieut. Joun Jutius Gutunigz, U. S. Navy. 


RESOLUTIONS authorizing the Governor of the State 
to receive a flag tendered to the State of North 
Carolina by Lieut. Guthrie, of the U. 5. Navy. 


Whereas John Julius Guthrie, a licutenant 


in the United States Navy and a native of the ` 


State of North Carolina, now on official duty 
at the National Observatory , Washington, 
D.C., did, on the 20th day of November, 1856, 
eaprule Stl entry olsas a trophy of war a 
Chinese fag from the first of four barrier forts 
captured in a combined engagement by the 
“San Jacinto,” “Portsmouth,” and“Levant,’’on 
the part of fthe American naval force, aud other 
vessels under the command of Rear Admiral 
Seymore, on the part of the English, in the 
Canton River: 
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And whereas the chastisement inflicted on 
that occasion was in defence of American and 
Euglish citizens residing in that locality, and 
had the happy etrect of securing to them 
immunity from violence and insult to their 
persons and property: 

And whereas said Lieut. Guthrie has been 
induced by his friends in the city of Ralcigh 
and clsewhere to express a willingness to 
tender this flag to his native State; with wu 
desire that she wonld accept it as an humble 
evidence of ülal sentiments and affectionate 
recollection: Therefore— 

Resolved: That the Governor of the State 
be authorized and requested to accept the flag 
thus tendered by Lieut. Guthrie nt such time 
and place and in such way and manner as may 
appear suitable and proper. 

Resolred further: That he be requested, in 
behalf of this General Assembly, to express to 
Lieut. Guthrie its high appreciation of his 
gallantry on that occasion and this evidence 
of his veneration for the State of his birth. 

Resolved thirdly: That the Governor be fur- 
ther requested to make such disposition of the 
flay, when received, as he may think this 
trophy of her son deserves, 

Ratified February 15, 1859. 

True copy from the original. 

QRAHAM DAVES, 
Private Sceretary. 
Kalciebh Anansi 227 1939. 


After service of nearly thirty years, when 


the civil war broke out, he was under the 
necessity of resigning, and entered into the 
Confederate service, where he did efficient 
and active duty at New Orleans and elsewhere, 
He was of the 


«Advance, running the blockadebetween Wil- 


at one time in ecomimand 


mington andthe Bermudas. After the war was 
over, he removed with his fanuly to Ports- 
Via the Fall of 1865 


pardoned by the President, (Johnson,) being 


mouth, and in wis 
the first officer of the regular service who had 
received Exceutive clemency. His disabilities 
being removed by a unanimous recommenda- 
tion from the members of Congress, he was ap- 
pointed by General Grant to the “Superin- 
tendeney of the Life-Saving Stations from 
Cape IIenry to Cape Llatteras,” in the dis- 


charge of the duties of which he lost his life. 
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He left a wife (Louisa, danghter of Benjamin 
Spratly,) and children to mourn his loss. It 
was near the dreaded Cape Hatteras so often 
hefore and since the death-place of the brave, 
did the gallant Guthrie meet his death. 

This fearful spot has been beautifully and 
fearfully depicted in poetry by another son of 
North Carolina, now, too, no more: 


HATTERAS. 


The Wind King froin the North came down. 
Nor stopped by river, mount, or town; 

But like a boisterous god at play, 
kesistless, bounding on his way, 

{le shook the lake and tore the wood, 

And flapped his wings in merry mood, 

Nor furled them, till he spied afar. 

The white caps flash on Hatteras Bar, 
Where fierce Atlantic landward bowls, 

O’er treacherous sands and hidden sheals. 


lIe paused, then wreathed his horn of cloud, 
And blew defiance long and loud; 
“Come up! Come up, thon torrid god, 
That rul’st the Southern Sea! 
Ho! lightning-eyed and thinder-shod, 
Come wrestle here with me! 
As tosset thou the tangled cane 
Ili hurl thee o’er the boiling main.” 


The acgry heavens hung dark and still, 
Tike Arctic night on eela’s hill; 

The mermaids sporting on the Waves, 
Affrighted, fled to coral caves; 

The billow checked its curling crest, 
And, trembling, sank to suddeu rest; 
All ocean stilled its heaving breast. 
licflected darkness, weird aud dread, 
Al inky plain the waters spread— 

So motionless, since life was fled! 


amid this elemental lull, 

Wher nature died, and death lay dull, 
As though itself were sleeping there— 
Becalmed upon that dismal ilood. 

Ten fated vessels idly stood. 

And not a timber creaked! 


“Come up! Come up, thou torrid god, 

Thou lightning-eyed and thunder-shod, 

And wrestle here with me!”’ 

‘Twas heard and answered: “Lo! I come 
From azure Carribee, 

To driye thee. cowering, to thy home, 

And melt its walls of frozen foam.” 


From every isle and mountain dell, 

From plains of pathless chaparral, 

From tide built bars. where sea-birds dwell, 
He drew |r.’ lurid legions forth— 

And spr |, to meet the white-plumed North 


Can mortal. ngue in song convey 
The fury of that fearful fray? 

How ships were splintered at a blow— 
Sails shivered into shreds of snow— 
And seamen hurled to death below! 
Two gods commingling, bolt and blast, 
ihe huge waves on each other cast, 


xt 


And bellowed o’er the raging waste; 
Then sped, like harnessed steeds, afar, 
That drag a shattered battle-car 
Amid the midnight din of war! 


Smile on, smile on, thou watery hell, 
And toss those skulls upon thy shore; 
The sailor’s widow knows thee well; 

His children beg from door to door. 

And shiver, while they strive to tell 
How thou hast robbed the wretched poor! 


[Jos. WV. HOLDENI 


This theme has atso inspired the pen of an 
earlier poet: 


*THE PILOT OF HATTERAS. 


[From the National Gazette, Philadelphia, Monday, 


January 16, 1792.] 


Tn fathoms five, the anchor gone, 
While here we furl the sail, 

No longer vainly laboring on 
Against the western gale: 

While lere thy bare aud barren cliffs. 
O Hatteras, 1 survey, 

And shallow grounds and broken reefs: 
“hat shall amuse my stay? 


The Pilot comes. From yonder sands 
He shoves his barque so frail, 

And hurrying on, with busy hands, 
Employs both oar and sail. 

Beneath this rude, unsettled sky 
Coudemun’d to pass his years; 

No other shores delight his eye. 
No foe alarms his fears. 


In depths of woods his hut he builds, 
Where ocean round him flows, 

And blooming in the barren Wilds 
His simple garden grows. 

His wedded nymph, of sallow hue, 
No mingled colors grace. 

For her he toils, to her is true, 
The captive of her face. 


Kind nature here, to make him blest. 
No quiet harbor plann’d, 

And poverty. his constant guest, 
Restrains the pirate band. 

His hopes are all in yonder flock 
Or some few hives of bees, 

Except, when bound for Ocracock.t 
Some gliding barque he sees; 


flis Marian then he quits with grief, 
And spreads his tottering sails, 

While, waving high her handkerchief. 
Her commodore she hails, 

She grieves, and fears to see no more 
The sail that now forsakes, 

From Hatteras’ sands to banks of Core, 
Such tedious journeys takes. 


Fond nymph! your sighs are breatli’d in vain, 
Restrain those idle fears. 
Can you, that should relieve his pain, 
Thus kill him with your tears? 
Can absence thus beget regard, 
Or does it only seem? 
Ife comes to meet a Wandering band 
That seeks fair Ashley's stream. 
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Tho’ disappointed in his views, 
y Not joyless will we part; 

Nor shall the god of inirth refnse 
The balsam of the heart. 

No niggard Key shall lock up joy; 
Tl give him half my store, 

Will he but half his skill employ 
To guard us from your shore. 


Where western gales once more awake 
What dangers will be near. 
Alas! I see the billows break. 
Alas! why came I here ? 
With quarts of rum and pints of gin, 
Go, pilot, seek the land, 
And drink till you and all your kin 
Cau neither sit nor stand. 
SIN BAD. 


* Written off the Cape, Jnly, 1789, ou a voyage to 
South Carolina, being detained sixteen days with strong 
gales ahead. 


7 All vessels from the northward that pass within 
Hatteras Shoals, bound for New Berne and other places 
oh Pimlico Sound, comĘinonly, in favorable weather, 
takea Hatteras pilot to conduct them over the danger- 
ous bar of Ocraecock. eleven leagues W. S5. W. of the 
Cape. 


Edward Stanley represcated Beaufort Coun- 
ty in 184446 and 48, and was often Speaker 
of the House. 

He was elected Attorney-General in 1847, 
and a member of Congress fron: 1837 to 1843 
and from 1849 to 1855. [He removed then 
[1853] to California, to practice his profes- 
sion. 

In 1857 he was the Republican eaudidate 
tor Governor, and was defeated, receiving 
21,040 votes to 53,122 for the Democratic can- 
didate, Weller. 

After the capture of New Berne [14th March, 
1862,] he was appointed by Mr. Lincoln Mili- 
tary Governor of North Carolina, which, after 
a few months, he resigned, and returned to 
San Francisco, where he died, on the 12th 
July, 1872. 

We would fain tread ightly on the ashes of 
the dead, but faithful history demands, hke 
Cromwell of his artist, “Paint me as I am, 
warts and all.” 

Mr. Stanley was considered as a decided 
party leader in Congress, and acquired an un- 
happy reputation for an over-indulgence in 
vindictive feelings and ultra denunciation of 
his political opponents. This unhappy trait 
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of character, as was to be expected, involved 
him in frequent difficulties, political and per- 
sonal. Perhaps if was constitutional, and a 
fatal inheritanee; for his father had, in a 
political quarrel, killed Governor Spaight, and 
was considered aggressive and violent in his 
political conduct. Inheriting this trait, Mr. 
Stanley had, in Congress, involved himself ina 
violent personal altercation with his colleague, 
llou. Thomas L. Chngman; another with 
Ilon. Mr. Inge, of Alabama, which terminated 
in a duel, and with Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, Who applied a riding-whip to his shoul- 
ders, 

Ihs career as Mhlitary Governor of North 
Carolina was a failure, not meeting the ap- 
probation of those who sent hiin, and destroy- 
ing his reputation with those with whom he 
was reared, and by whom he had been hon- 
ored. The most notable achievement of his 
mission was his letter to General D. H. IN, 
of 24th March, 1862, abounding in bitterness, 
in which he declared that he “ preferred serv- 


thin to belong 


ing in a brigade of negroes’ 
to the troops commanded by General Ill, 
who then was defending Mr. Stanley’s native 
land. 

Whatever motives influenced Mr. Stanley to 
undertake so hopeless a unssion, all his at- 
tempts to compromise the difficulties were 
idle and abortive. The bloody chasm had 

Opened its ponderous jaws, 
and any endeavor to heal the dissensions be- 
tween the excited belligerents only tended to 
bring suspiciou from one side, aud hatred from 
the other. 

The following letter, from one of the first 
men in point of alnlity in North Carolina, and 
a near kinsmaa of Mr. Stanley, shows public 
opinion as to Mr. 8.’s course, au ‘he state of 
at the unhappy 1 riod, and de- 
serves to be preserved. It was written to 
Ifon. Alfred Ely, who was a member of Con- 
gress from New York, and was at the battle 


public affairs 
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of Bull Run He was taken 


prisoner, and 
inmate of the Libby Prison in Richinond: 


as a spectator. 
at the date of this letter was an 


«* Mr. Ery: Your letter to Mr. Stanley, pro- 
posing to him to cherish the feeling of “ Uni- 
onism ” in North Carolina, came to my hands 
in an unsealed envelope, directed to my wife. 
I take the hberty of sctting you right upon a 
fact, and showing you what a hopeless task 
you have proposed to Mr. Stantey. 

“There is no Union feeling in North Caro- 
lina, as you suppose, and is probably supposed 
by the generality of Northern men. 

“There was in this State a very strong 
Union feeling—a strong love for the Union ab 
established by our forefathers—but as soon as 
Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation of April, 1861, ap- 
peared, offering us the alternative of joining 
an armed invasion of our Southern Sister 
States, for their subjugation, or resisting the au- 
thorities of the United States, our position 
was taken without a moment’s hesitation. A 
Convention was promptly called, and instant- 
ly, without a dissenting voice, that Conven- 
tion resolved to take our sides with the al- 
ready seceded States, and share their fate for 
good or evil. From that moment, however 
we may have differed in other things, there 
has not been, and there is not, any difference; 
hence our people with one heart sprung to 
arms. Our people have now nearly sixty regi- 
ments in the field, (not skeletons, but full 
resiments,) and among them not a single con- 
script or drafted man. Hence we have taxed 
onrselves freely; have used our credit freely 
in making loans to support the war. The 
spirit which has produced this has never 
fluyged; but is now as high and active as at 
first. - 

«Mr. Ely, think a moment! We have been 
invaded by an enemy as unrelenting and fe- 
rocious as the hordes under Attilla and Jel ares 
who overrun the Roman Kmpire; he comes to 
rob us; to murder our people; to insult our 
women; to emancipate our slaves, and is now 
preparing to add a new element to this most 
atrocious agsression, and involve us in- the 
direful horrors of a civil war. Ile proposes 
nothing clse than our entire destruction; the 
desolation of onr GNuUtrys univer ai emanci- 
pation—not from a love of tlre slaves, but from 
hatred to unm To crush us; “teawipe cout 
the Sonth;’ to involve us in irremediable 
misery aud hopeless ruin. 

“ Now, Mr. Ely, if your own State of New 
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York was so threatened, what would be your 
feelings and purposes? From these, you may 
judge of ours. 

“ We look with horror at the thought of 
being again united in any political connection 
with the North. We would rather, far, CHo 
onr State should be a Colony of England, or 
France, or Sardinita. 

‘The North may be able (though we do not 
believe it) to conqner us, aud even to keep us 
conquered, and if it should be the wise and 
good purpose of the Almighty that this should 
happen, we shall endeavor to sniffer with pa- 
tience whatever ills may befall us; but a vol- 
untary return to any union with ‘the A orii 
we cannot, will not, accept on any terms —a 
revival of any Union sentiments is an impos- 
sibility. , 

¢ I think, therefore, Mr. Ely, you would do 
well to advise Mr, Stanley-to abandon his en- 
terprise. 

‘ He a Governor of North Carolina! a Gov- 
ernov deriving his authority from a commis- 
sion of Mr. Lincoln! 

“The very titleisan insult to us, The very 
appotntinent is the assumption of the rights of 
a conqueror. But we are not yet conquered, 
And do you think Mr. Stanley’s coming here, 
in such a character, supported by Northeru 
bayonets, serves to commend him to our tavor; 
to breathe in us the gentle sentiments of amity 
and peace toward himself or those who sent 
him here? Mr. Ely, as you have opened a 
correspondence with Mr. Stanley, you had bet- 
ter write to him yourself, and say this to him: 

‘Tf he wishes the honored name of Stanley 
to become a bye-word and a reproach, and to 
be spoken with seorn and hatred by all North 
Carolinians henceforth and forever, let him 
prosecute his present mission. If he does not 
wish this, let him return whence he came, and 
leave us to fight out the contest as best we 
may, without his inter fereuce. 


sGEoRGE E. BADGER.” 


Whether Mr. Stanley ever reveived this let- 
ter or read it we are not advised; but, as al- 
ready stated, he soon resigued his post. went 
to California, fron: whence he never returned. 
But as to Judge Badger, 


the unhappy contest was settied, and all the 


when the finale of 


hopes, as expressed in the foregoing graphic 
letter, were destroyed, his majestic mind sunk 


under the blow. Like some gallant ship in her 
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proud career is suddenly thrown on hidden 
and perilons rocks, qnivers under the disaster, 
and finally sinks under the overwhelming 
waves to darkness and to death, [le died soon 
after the war, [1866,] paralyzed in body and 
enfeebled in intellect. 


The ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in tide of times. 

Richard Spaight Donnell, born 1820, died 
1865, represented this county in the Senate in 
1858, and in the Commons in 1860, ’62 and 
64; and in the latter two sessions he was 
elected Speaker. In 
member of the 30th Congress, at the early age 


1847 he was elected a 


of twenty-seven. 

He was educated partly at Yale, and gradu- 
ated at the University of North Carolina in 
1839. 

Ife studied law and arose to high distinc- 


tion in the profession. [le wrote in 1855 a 


* which gave him 


letter on “the rebellion,’ 
mach reputation as a statesman. 

Blest with a competency, if not a snper- 
fluity of estate, he pursued his profession and 
polities more as an amusement than for profit 
or promotion. 

IIe was much loved by all who knew him 
for his genial and gentle manners, his modest, 
unassuming temper, and high-toned princi- 
ples. Asaiman, he was just and faithful; as 
aldawyer, of learning and probity, and as a 
statesman, above all intrigue or reproach. 

Ile died unmarried, and his memory is en- 
balined in the atfeetions of all who knew him, 

William Blount ktodinan, born 29th January 
1817, represented Beaufort County in the 
Convention of 1868. Ile was clected one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, the term 
of which expired in 1878. 

jie was educated at the University of North 
Carolina, and graduated in 1886 with the first 
honors. 

Ilis mother was the daughter of General 
John Gray Blount, and the sister of General 


Wm. A. Blount, whose biography we have 
just presented. 

He studied law and has attained the highest 
His 


rank in his profession. oplmons as a 


Judge of the Supreme Court are considered by 


To 


some, however, “that glorious uncertainty ” 


many as models of research and learning, 


so proverbial to the law, is apparent in his 
Yet he is inuch esteemed by the pro- 
Ie has 


ie PoOltics,§ fol ike 


rulings. 
fezsion as a just and learned jurist. 
never mingled much 
Michael Angelo of his profession, he thinks 
the law too jealous a mistress to allow any 
rival in his affections. Like Hooker in his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, he believes “of law there 
can be no leas acknowledyed than that her 
seat is the bosom of God; ler voice the har- 
ony of the world, All thingsin heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very least, as feel- 
ing her care; and the greatest, as not exempt 
from her power, Both angels and men and 
creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all 
admiring her as the 


with nniforn consent g 

mother of their peace and joy.” 
Edward J. Warren lived and died in Beau- 

fort County. 


Cnine to North Carolina and set- 


Ife was a native of the State of 
Vermont. 
tled in Washington, as a teacher. 

{le read law and attained great eminence in 
the profession. Jie represented the county in 
the Senate in 1862 and 1564, and was Speaker 
of the Senate. [fe was appointed by Governor 
Worth one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court. 

IIe married Deborah, daughter of Richard 
Bounor. He died in 1878, much esteemed 
and regretted, leaving Charles F. Warren, now 
at the bar, and Luey, who married Williain 
Rodman Myers. 

James Cook, late a eaptain in the Conted- 
erate Navy, says Dalton, was a native of Beau- 
fort, Carteret County, N. C. 
be preserved among “the men of North Caro- 


[lis name should 
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lina.” His terrific engagement while com- 


inanding the Confederate steamer * Albe- 
marle ” with the Federal fleet, and clearing 
the Sound and the Roanoke river, after the 
capture of Plymouth by General Robert F. 
Hoke, who was so ably seconded by General 
M. W. Ransom, was a feat unparalleled in the 
annals of our naval warfare. Never before 
had the size of such guns and the weight of 
their crushing missiles been directed against 
any single vessel. Yet she struggled through 
it, having had the misfortune to have carried 
away one-half of one of the two guusshe took 
into the action, She was literally loaded down 
by the enemy’s shot, and im this coudition had 
to fight to the end, until she gained a port of 
refuge. 

During the perilous erdeal, Captain Cook 
was calm and collected; no excitement marked 
his conduct. Qnietly did he give his orders, 
and his men partaking his spirit, promptly and 
quietly obeyed. 

Captain Cook was as modest in his deport- 
ment as he.was brave and fearless in action. 
Had such an exploit occurred under the Eng- 
lish, flag, Cook would have ranked with the 
Nelsons and Wellingtous of his age; but, as it 
is, he sinks into obscurity, forgotten, almost, 
Stato, 
imperishable honor. 


by bis native upon which he 


He was 
after 


shed such 


delicate and 


conflict, 


ae m Very health, 


this terrible never completely 
after this battle his 


brave spirit winged its flight from the bosom 


recovered again. Soon 
of his fanuly, in Portsmouth, Virginia, to join 
the spirits of his gallant comrades that had 
gone before him, where merit is rewarded, 
and not suceess alone, as in this vale of 
SOrTOWS. 

Charles Frederick Tayloe, son of Colonel 
Joshua Tayloe, who represented Beaufort 
County, it 1844, in the Senate of the State 
His 


life, his chivalric and 


Legislature, should not be forgotten. 
short and eventful 
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daring character, and his tragic end, make his 
history interesting. 

Ife was born in October, 1828, near the sea, 
(luis father being for years collector of customs 
at Ocracock Inlet,) and possessed naturally a 
love for the ocean, which became the ruling 
passion of his life, and eventually his grave. 

At the early age of 16, he left home on his 
first voyage, and in 1848, he shipped as an 
ordinary salilor before the mast, on the United 
States steamer “ Oregon,” on a voyage from 
New York to San Francisco, via Cape Horn. 
His diligence, attention, and good conduct, 
were so marked that he was make first officer 
of the ship “ Columbia,” on the dangerous and 
then unknown coast of Oregon. When some 
days at sea, the ship was discovered to be on tire. 
She had on board 400 troops, under the com- 
mand of General Wool. The coolness, intre- 
pidity, and energy of young Tayloe, on this 
perilous occasion, contributed greatly to the 
saving of the ship, passengers and crew. This 
was expressed in the grateful thanks of the 
passengers by resolutions. 

On his return to San Francisco, the war in 
Nicaragua was found to be the exciting ques- 
tion of the day, and offered allurement tothe 
daring. Ile tendered his services to General 
Walker, and was assigned to the command of 
the fleet of steaniers and gunboats on the Lake 
of Nicaragua. [le more readily engaged in 
this expedition of “the gray-eyed man of 


y 2 


destiny,” since his younger brother, James, was 
an officer in Walker’s aruy, and had borne a 
conspicuous part in many desperate battles 
It was 


thenand here that I fornred the acquaintance 


from the breaking out of the war. 


of these two gallant young men. I was at this 
time the Minister Resident of the United 
States near the Republic of Nicaragna, and I 
was much pleased with their modest and in- 
teligent conduct. James fell iu battle in the 
desperate endeavor to raise the seige of 


Grenada, thus relieving General Henningsen 
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and his eommand, beleaguered by the troops of 
Guatemala. It may not be uninteresting to 
reeord here the true facts in relation to this 
expedition in which £o many of our eountry- 
men took part, and where so many and valu. 
able and enterprising lives were sacrifieed. 
The character and the objects of this expedi- 
tion have never been understood or fairly 
stated. Now, when more than a quarter of a 
century has passed, and prejudice and passion 
subsided, the truth should appear. When I 
arrived in Niearagua, I found the republic 
War is the normal 
The two 


In civil war. 
condition of Central 

parties, the Democratic, headed by General 
Castellon, and the Legitimists, by General Cha- 
mora, waged a fierce and bloody internecine 
contest. The Democratic party sent agents to 
These engaged 


econvulsed 
America. 


California for men and arms. 
the services of General Walker and others, 
who became enlisted in their service, and 
Walker was placed in command of a regiment, 
and becaine a naturalized citizcu of Nicara- 
gua. Ho soon, by his energy and activity, 
trained the ragged, barefooted and half-naked 
natives to beeome disciplined troops, and as 
such led them to victory. He soon took the 
towns of San Juan del Sur, Virgin Bay, and the 
cities of Rivas and Grenada, the latter the 
capital and a city of 10,000 inhabitants. I 
witnessed this battle, which was of short dur- 
ation, and which eompleted the conquest of 
the republic. The President of Nicaragua 
fled, and after a short interim, Walker was 
elected President. Aimerieans from New York, 
New Orleans and California, and almost every 
State of the Union, flocked to “this El 
Dorado.” Peaee and prosperity for the time 
smiled on this beantiful country. 

From the natural fondness of these people 
for war and revolution, the other republics of 
Central Ameriea (as Costa Rica and Guate- 
wala) proclaimed hostility, and determiued to 
drive the Americans from the country. They 


2al 


alone could not have effected this, but our 
Government, under lead of Governor Marcy 
others, Walker, 
President Pierce received Padre Vijil as the 


aud denounced although 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary of Walk. 


ers government, and authorized Captain 
Davis, of the United States Navy, to take 
Walker and bring him to the United States; 
which was done. But soon Walker again re- 
turned to Central America, when, under or- 
ders, he was again seized by Commodore Paul- 


This 


aet was pronounced by the President “a grave 


ding and brought to the United States. 


error,” and severely denounced in Congress, 
and very generally by the press of the cauntry 
as unjust and unconstitutional. 

Walker again embarked for Central Amer- 
ica, and landed with a few troops in Tondu- 
ras, Where, after some bloody and successful 
skirmishing with the Honduras tro ps, he en- 
eamped near Traxtllo, While here a superior 
force, dispatched by Captain Salmon, of the 


Coll 


British man-of-war “Icarus,” uuder coimn- 


mand of Alvarez, of the tlonduras army, de- 
Walker 


then surrendered to the British officer, who de- 


manded of Walker lis surre.ader. 


livered him to the Honduras authorities. The 
next day [12th September, 1860] he wasshot. 
Iis fate was melaucholy and undeserved. 
Doubtless Walker had faults, but he supplant- 
ed a government of ignorance, superstition, 
Had he 
succeeded, he would have rivaled the fame of 


indolence, imbecility, aud treachery, 
Iloustou, and added to the area of human lib- 
erty and enjoyment. Compare the present con- 
dition of Texas and California now with wlrit 
it was under the rule of Mexico. There is a 
destiny in the affairs of mations, as well as of 
men, 

Captain Tayloe, after the failureof Walker, 
was ordered to eonduct his command through a 
trackless and almost inaccessible route, fron: 
Rivasto Point Arenas, during whieh march they 
suffered every privation that famine, disease, 


savage foes, venomous reptiles, and a torrid 
inflict. reached Poiut 
by Ile then 


embarkediu abrig to Panama, and from thence 


climate could They 


Arenas wor down exertion, 
on the regular steamer to California. 


San 


recruit his exhausted system, in 


After remaining in Fraucisco a few 
weeks to 
1857 he embarked for his home and his native 
land, a passcnger on the steamer “ Central 
America.” This gallant ship had nearly con- 
pleted her voyage, and was in sight of the 
home and birthplace of our hero, where his af- 
fectiovate parents anxiously were awaiting 
the return of their “war-woru son” when the 


alarming discovery was announced that the 


ship had sprung a leak. Young Tayloe, al- 
though only a passenger, was the first to tender 
his services to the noble Herndon; and from 
that time vntil the Lrig “ Marine ” rounded to 
under her lea, he was foremost. in relieving the 
steamer; working at the pumps until they were 
exhansted and useless. When all hope of sav- 
ing the steamer was abandoned, he remained 
at his post, an example of coolness, of courage 
and seamanship. Ile was indefatigable in aid- 
ing the ladies, children aud others in embarking 
on the relieving ship, and could have saved 


But 


on consideration with the officers it was de- 


himself but for his atteution to others. 


cided that the ship would continue afloat till 
daylight, and as did Captain Herndon and our 
lamented Jolin V. Dobbin, (brother of James 
C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy 1853—°57,) 
Captain 
seeking that repose that his continued labors 
demanded. 


Taylce retired to his stateroom, 


In the course of the night a huge wave 
swept with violence the ship’s decks, and she 
all board. 
Thus perished, off his native coast of North 


near Cape Hatteras, 


went suddenly down with on 


Carolina, one of her 
boldest, bravest sons. 

The eternal sea in its dark waves have swal- 
lowed up the mortal remains of our gallant 


7 


ad 
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but neither sea nor time can 
bury his virtues and his gallantry from our 


memories, 


countryman; 


our sympathies, or our affections. 


Toll for the brave! 

The brave that are no ae 
AH sunk beneath the wa 

Fast by their native sae e. 


Toll for the brave! 
Brave Tayloe! he is gone; 
His last sea fight is fought, 
Tiis work of glory done. 


Toll for the brave! 

It has been suggested as proper to recall 
some further memories of Central America, 
aud of a long residence in that interesting 
Even at 
this day this country is of rare interest, form- 


country at a most exciting period. 
ing as it dees the connecting link between 
and which from recent 
Captain Lull, of United States 
Navy, and others, will be the probable route 


the two ereat oceans, 
surveys by 


of the oceanic canal. 
The of Hon Borland 
caused a vacancy in the Mission to Central 


resignation Solon 
America, and without any solicitation or ex- 
pectation on my part, my namne as Minister 
Resident to the Republic of Nicaragua, was 
sent to the Senate, and on the 2d August, 1854, 
(my birth-day) I received from the State De- 
partment my commission. This was consid- 
ered, from the position of the country and the 
complications as to the protectorate assumed 
by England, as au importaut and delicate 
Mr. Ev 


March, 1853, stated iu the Senate that “it was 


mission. erett, of Massachusetts, in 
more important than the mission to London 
or Paris.” After waiting for instructions and 
my 
sence, with my family I departed from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on 31st October, 1854, on board 
Hes Us: 


mandect 


arranging private affairs for a long ab- 


steam frigate “ Princeton,” com- 
by Captain Ifenry Eagle. We 
touched at Havanna for a supply of coal, and at 
Pensacola we went on board the *“ Columbia,” 
the flag-ship of the home squadron, com- 


manded by Commodore Newton, a model of- 


rare) 
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ficer and accomplished gentleman, who landed 
us in December, 1854, after a long voyage of 
nearly thirty days, at San Juan del Norte. 
The mild climate, the gorgeous foliage and 
rich scenery, created pleasure and surprise. 
One can hardly realize, who has never visited 
the tropics, the mildness and beauty of the 
climate; the very air is redolent with the 
fragrance of fruits and flowers, to breathe 
which renders existence itself a Inxnry. The 
evenings are still more delicious, These have 
been graphically described. 


« By and by night comes on; not asit comes 
to our northern latitudes, but it falls suddenly, 
like a rich drapery,around you. The sun goes 
down with a glow, intense and brief. There 
is no lingering twilight, but suddenly the stars 
burst forth, lightening, one by one, the hori- 
zon. They come in a laughing group, like 
bright-eyed children relieved from school, and 
reflected from the lake they seein to chase each 
other in froltcsome play, printing sparkling 
kisses on each: other’s luminous lips. The low 
shores, Hned with heavy fohage of the man- 
groves, looked like a frame of massive antique 
carving around the mirror of the quiet lagoon, 
across Whose quiet surface streamed a silvery 
shaft of light froin ‘the Southern Cross,’ pal- 
pitating hke a young bride at the altar. Then 
there were whispered ‘ voices of the night,’ 
the drowsy winds hushing themselves to sleep, 
and the gentle music of the little ripples of 
the lake, pattering with fairy feet along the 
sandy shore. The distant heavy and monoto- 
nous beatings of the sea, aud the occasional 
sullen plunge of some marine animal, guve a 
novelty and enchantment to the scene, and 
entranced my senses during the delicious hours 
of my first evening alone with nature on the 
Mosquito Shore.’’* 


We could well ask, with Rodgers: 


This region is surely not of earth. 

Was it not dropped from Heaven ? 

Not a grove but is of citron, pine. or cedar; 

Not a grot, sea worn, and mantled with the gadding 
vine, 

But breathes enchantment. 


This lovely region, where Providence has 
done so much and man so little for himself, 


* a Waikna, or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore;’’ 
by Samuel A, Baird. 


we fonnd, as already stated, involved in the 
tumults of civil war. As we journeyed to Cas- 
tillo, some seventy miles up the river, the 
marks of blood spilled in a battle fought on 
the day before on the wharf on which we 
landed were seen. As before stated, both par- 
ties claimed to be the supreme power of the 
government. The Demecratie party, headed 
by Castillon, held most of the republic except 
Grenada, and had that city under close siege. 
I was assured that thix would be soon raised, 
and the Legitimists resume the authority of 
government. I was instracted to present my 
credentials to “the President of Nicaragua.” 
Now a knotty diplomatie problem came up, 
whieh I alone must solve. A mistake would 


be fatal. Dappled for instructions, but none 


came. Mr. Stephens, a predecessor, was iu- 
volved [1841] in a similar quandary. Tle 
tried in vain. Onee, as he states, he 


thought “he cmne very near discovering a 
But suddenly he erwmosed on 
Mr. Sqnire [1849] did 
But when Mr. 


live President. 
the back of a mule.” 
fud a@resident in Raniirez. 
Kerr [in 1851] caine he was not so snecessful, 
for the republic, as naw, was in civil mik 
Mr. Borland, my imme:liate predecessor, did 
find a President, (Don Fruto Chamoro,) but 
he is now beleagnred by superior force, aud 
inaccessible. 

Ly instructions of the Government, I re- 
mained some time in Greytown, or San Juan 
del Norte, engaged in collecting testimony as 
to the destruction of property by the bom- 
bardment of Greytown [9th July, 1854] by 
Captain Hollins, and then went to Virgin Bay, 
on Lake Nicaragua, where I remained three 
months, during which time the siege of Gre- 
nada was raised, General Chamoro died of 
cholera, and General Estrada was declared 
President and assumed the duties, and in 
April, 1855, I was recognized by him as the 
Envoy Resident, and raised the flag of the 
United States at Grenada. 
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Under instruetions, a treaty was formed 
[20th June, 1855] of amity and commerce, 

The President was kind and polite, and more 
of a poet and musician than a soldier or states- 
Onr intereourse was kindly and pleas- 
But it was 


man. 
ant, and the republie was quiet. 
only the lull that precedes a fearful storm. 
The agents of the Democratic party succeeded 
at San Francisco in engaging the services of 
William Walker, and on the 4th of May, 1855, 
he embarked on the brig ** Vesta” for Nicaragua, 
With fifty-two followers, to invade a territory 
Was the act of 


Cortez in burning his ships after Janding his 


of more than 200,060 people. 


troops more daring or desperate? 

He and his force landed at Realejo, and was 
strengthened by three hundred native troops 
under General Valle. After a repulse at Rivas 
by Colonel Bosque, iu which Achilles Kewen 
and Timothy Croeker and some of Walker’s 
best troops were killed, he attacked Guardiola 
at Virgin Bay, whom he defeated with heavy 
loss. He captured, without loss, the steamers 
on the Lake of Nicaragua, and on the 12th 
October, after a sharp conflict, he captured 
Grenada, which, as before stated, completed 
The President 
and Cabinet fled, and many resorted to my 


the conquest of the republic. 


honse and placed theinselves under the flag 
for protection. I met now, for the first time, 
General William Walker. He appeared to be 
abont thirty-one years of age [born m Nash- 
ville, ‘tennessee, on 8th May, 1824.] He was 
liberally educated, and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Telnessec in October, 183 

He studied medieine,and reeeived a diploma 
from the Medical University at Philadelphia, 
in April, 1843. He then went to France and 
England, where he completed his studies. He 
then traveled extensively on the Continent, 
where he learned to ‘speak and write the 
French, German, Italian, -and Spanish lan- 
guages. Ile returned to the United States in 


June, 1845. Although he had a fondness for 
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the profession of medicine and acquired 
knowledge froin the ablest masters, yet he 
saw and felt that 1t was not as auspicious as 
the profession of the law for an ambitious and 
He entered the law 
ofice of Edward and Andrew Ewing, and 


aspiring temperament. 


remained there two years. He was admitted 
to the bar in June, 1847, at New Orleans. 

His active temper still sought additional 
action, and he entered the stormy sea of 
polities. He became editor of the New Orleans 
Crescent. 

In July, 1859, he went to California, and 
was connected with the Daily Herald, just then 
established by Johu Nugent. He had some 
difficulty with Judge Parsons as to some 
articles he wrote for the paper, and he removed 
to Marysville,and devoted himself to the law. 

In October, 1853, he visited Sonora, and, 
with Gilman, Emory, Crocker, and others, 
made an unsuccessful attempt on the Mexican 
authorities. Walker returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and was arrested and tried for violation 
of the neutrality law, but was acquitted. 

The Democratic party of Nicaragua for- 
warded to him a coinmission as colonel and 
an extensive grant of land, through agency 
of Byron Cole. 

Gathering a band of sixty-two followers, 
(among whom were C. C. Hornby, of North 
Carolina, and Julius de Brissot,) he landed at 
Realejo, in the northern part of Nicaragua. 
His history will uow be connected with 
Nicaragua for all time. 

Ife had, as already stated, captured Grenada, 
and was now * master of the situation, and 
had the possession of the capital. Iad Walker 
possessed sonie portion of that quality whieh 
General Lee called “a raseally virtue,” lhe 
The 
history of every nation repeats only the history 


could have attained complete success. 


First comes the 
adventurous pioneer, with his rifle; then the 


of nations gone before. 


schoolmaster, with his books; then the clergy- 
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man and his creed; then the merchant, the 
railroad, and the telegraph. 

The advent of Walker was not unpleasant 
nor nnexpected to the simple-hearted and 
They had 


been grievously oppressed by the Spanish 


gentle natives of Central Anicrica. 


dominion; nor was their condition much 


better nnder their successors. “There was a 
tradition among them,” says Crowe, In his 
« Tlistory of Central America, 
London in 1850, “founded on an ancient 


” published in 


prophecy made vears ago, that these people 
would only be delivered from crnel oppression 


1» Nir. Crowe adds ina 


by ‘u gray-eyed man. 
note the prophetic remark: “We would remind 
those who attach any importance to this pro- 
phecy, that it may be reserved for onr trans- 
Atlantic brethren to fulfill this prophecy.” 

«Last week we saw many of the native 
Indians,” says the Grenada Nicaraguense, “ in 
onr city, who desired to see General Welker; 
aud they laid at his feet the simple offerings 
of their fruits and fields, and hailed his ap- 
pearance, with fair skin and gray eyes, as ‘the 
gray-eyed man of destiny,’ so long and so 
anxiously waited for by them and their 
fathers.” 

The next day after the captnre of Grenada, 
an clection was held by the people for a pro- 
visional President, and under the policy of 
Walker, and at his suggestion, General Ponci- 
ano Corral was chosen. General C. was at this 
time at Rivas, at the head of a large force of 
troops, preparing to march on Grenada anid 
drive Walker ont of the country. Walker 
knew that with his small force and his unre- 
liable allies, that an attack by Corral (who 
had some military genius and experience, and 
much desperate conrage) would be serious 1f 
not disastrous. Ile that Corral 
very ambitious, and fond of power and place, 


knew was 
Hence this election. 
But kow to get this information tò Corral 


was the point. Not one of Walker’s native 


troops would venture, for they knew that no 
power could save them if once in the hands of 
Corral. Appeals were made to the Consuls 
from Sardinia, ?russia, and Franec, resident at 
Finally, the Arch- 


bishop of Grenada, with the azent of the 


Grenada, without. suceess. 


Transit Company, ealled on me, and besought 


me to act as a messenger of peace. Thus 
urged by them, I agreed to go. Accordingly 


a steamer was made ready, and with Mr. Van 
Dyke, of Philadelphia, who was acting as 
Secretary of the Legation, and Don Juan 
Ruiz, late 
Rivas with the certificate of eleetion of Gen- 


Secretary of War, We went to 


eral Corral. 

Alvas isa willed town about fifty miles from 
Grenada. 

We found it closely picketed and full of in- 
furiated soldiers, commanded by General Za- 
truche. l 

On inquiry for General Corral, I was in- 
formed that he had just left Rivas with all his 
forces, to attack Walker at Grenada. A 
courier was immediately dispatched to Corral 
with the communication of his election as 
President. Zatruche, the General in eommand, 
was one of the most bloodthirsty and perfidi- 
ous men in Central America. Srnarting under 
the detent he had met with at Virgin Bay, 
from Walker, he was insolent and imperious. 
After waiting for sonie hours for Corral, (and 
we since ascertained that he was still in Rivas, } 
I directed the horses to be brought, purposing 
to return to Virgin Bay and there await Cor- 

My servant then came and in- 
“that Zatruche had taken the 


rals coming. 
formed us 

horses, aud that a guard was then approaching 
to seize me and mysecretary.” They entered, 
and I never saw a more feroeious and villain- 
ous looking crowd, armed to the teeth; their 
uniform wasa scanty shirt that hardly reached 
the knee, a dilapidated straw hat, with a red 
ribbon, and barefooted. We were then placed 
in the qnartel with a guard over us. Our poor 
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boy (Carlos), after 
with sobs and tears, informed us that we were 
Mr. Van 
Dyke, with great emotion, said that he cared 
but little for himself, but much for me and my 


the doors were locked, 


to be shot at sunrise to-morrow. 


little ones and wife at Grenada. Ifelt buoyed 
up by the consolation that I was in the line of 
duty—on a mission of mercy and peace. Never 
did I spend a more unhappy night; the din 
lamp revealed the army officials peering at in- 
tervals to ascertain our confinement, and the 
watch-word, ALERTO, (all well,) sounding in 
our ears from the line of guards. But early 
in the nvrniug the sound of cannon and rifles 
Zatrauche had 


He 


was heard firing on the town. 
felt their fatal accuracy and danger. 
rushed in and exclaimed, 
Christ ! Senor, He 
was informed that my friends had expected 
ine to return last night; that they had deter- 


what «does this mean?” 


mined to rescue me, and in doing so would 
not spare one of his party; that they were 
well-armed with rifles that were certain, and 
with cannon, “ Wort you write a smail let- 
ter (un billitte), to them to cease their fire? ” 
This was pre-emptorily declined. He then 
E ne ie Minister, that we 


are friends; you are very dear to me, Go out to 


said. Senor 
them, forthwith, your horses are at the door, 
and I will send a guard of honor to escort you 
and yonr flag.” 
the 
mounted and were soon at the steamer where 


Accepting the leave, but de- 


clining honor of the escort, we soon 
Captain Scott was with only six men and four 
small brass cannons. We soon reached Virzin 
Bay, where Judze Cushing, the agent of the 
Transit Line, was, and who had dispatched the 
steanier to relieve me, and who stated that 
when I set out on the day before, he had never 
expected my return. Judge Cushing, late our 
Minister at Bogota, and agent at this time of 
the Transit Company, had, only a few days 
before, been seized and imprisoned by Za- 


truche, and only escaped iaurder by paying a 


That 


“In the name of 
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ransom of two thousaud dollars in 
iny destruction was imminent, is 
proved by the letter of General Corral, that 
“he would not be responsible to what might 
happen to me personally,” as he had issued 
orders to Zatruche to execnte me. But the 
kindness of Scott, and a gracious Providence 
prevented his atrocious purpose. 

The following letter, the original of which 
18 in my possession, was received by meat Vir 
gin Bay: 


gold. 


‘¢ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
« Rep. of Nro’a. HEADQUARTERS, 
“i Marching, 17th Oct., 18455, 


c To the Minister of the United States: 

“Tani placed under the iniperious necessity 
to manifest to the Minister of the United 
States that in consequence of his leaving the 
city of Grenada iu the steamer of the A cees- 
sory Transit Company, taken by the chief 
commanding the forces who occupy that place 
with the object to hurt the forces of the Su- 
preme Government, whom Ihave the honorto 
command at Rivas, I now inform you that I am 
not, or will not be responsible for what may happen 
to you personally, for having interfered in onr 
domestic dissensions to the prejudice of the 
Supreme Government, by whom he has been 
recognized; and has made himself the bearer 
of communications and proclamations against 
the legitimately recognized authority. There- 
fore I now protest and give you notte: that in 
this same date I have informed Governor 
Marcy and the newsptpers of New York, 
Tam your dear servant, DTE TES 

«PONCIANO CORRAL.” 


To which the following reply was sent: 


‘¢ LEGATION OF UNITED STATES, 
c NEAR REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, 
“ Virein Bay, 18th Ot. 1655) 


«To Genl Ponciano Corral: 
« I have honor to acknowiedge ther eceipt of 


‘your letter of yesterday, in which you inform 


me that you are compelled to manifest your 
protest against me for leaving the city of 
Grenada with the intent of injury of the 
forces under your conmand ia the town of 
Rivas. 

“JT reply, L had no such object in visiting 
Rivas, as will appear more fully by a letter 
which I wrote to the military governor of 
that department, a copy of which I enclose. 
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“ I had no personal desire to leave Grenada; 
and for some time positively objected; but 
influenced by the chief citizens of Grenada 
(your own friends) the venerable fathers of 
the church, the tears of yonr own sisters, and 
your daughters, I consented to visit you, ac- 
companied by Don Juan Ruiz, the Secretary 
of War, and your superior in ‘office, bearing 
the olive branch of peace; and a pr oposition 
from the commander-general of the Democratic 
forces, to make you the provisional President 
of the Republic. When it was stated you 
were absent, I desired to return to this place. 
Jndge my surprise, when I was informed by 
the Prefect and Governor, that [ should not 
return, my life threatened, and my person 
(with my secretary, servant, and the national 
flag) imprisoned in the quartel under strict 
guard. 

“For this violation of the laws of natious 
and my personal rights, I protest, and be 
assured, General, that my Goverument will 
hold you and your Government to a severe 
responsibility for such lawless conduct. 

“You further inform me that ‘you will not 
be responsible for what may happen to me 
for my personal safety,” and that yon will 
inform Governor Marcy, the Secretary of 
State, and the newspapers of New York of 
my conduct in this matter. In reply, [inform 
you that when I have kept my word of honor 
to the Governor of Rivas to remain here two 
days to await your reply, [ shall return to my 
post at Grenada; and that I do not request, 
nor have I ever expected, you to be resp dnstble 
for my personal safety. The flag of the United 
States is sufliciently powerful For my protec- 
tion, backed as it is by a patriotie President 
and thirty millions of people. 

«I have myself fully intormed Governor 
Marcy of all these matters; and feelin no way 
responsible to you and the newspapers of 
New York for my official conduct. 

Yours taithrully, 
« JOHN I WHEELER, 
“minister of U.S. A. neur 
“the Republic of Nicuragut.” 


As I left Rivas a parting salute from a heavy 
cannon was fired at us, which struck near us an 
adobe gate, and covered us with dust and dirt, 
but with no other effect than 
mend our gait in retreat. 

On my return to Grenada, General Walker 
ealled on me. On learning the cause of my 


to make us 


delay, my imprisonment by Zatruche, he ex- 
pressed bnt little surprise, but remarked quiet- 
ly, that he expected I would come to grief; 
and “it would have been a fortunate event 
had Zatruche carried out hisintention to shoot 
me; for then,” he added,“ your Government 
must have resented such outrage, and taken 


my part.” This was cool, rather than con- 


soling, and characteristic of Walker, who 
looked upon men as the mere titulary pawns 
sacrificed 
His 


conduct ean only be justified or apologized 


of the chess board, to be moved and 
to advance the ambitious plans of others. 


for by the fact that he was at the time in immi- 
nent peri] himself. The enemy had now the 
possession of that portion of the country on 
which the Transit Company had their route. 
From this reservoir heconld only receive rein- 
foreements, ‘The enemy, exasperated to mad- 
ness, and infuriated by defeat in every battle 
by an inferior force, their capital taken, their 
President and Cabinet fngitives, were ready for 
the most desperate deeds. The agent of the 
Transit Company, Judge Cushing, as already 
stated, was seized and the ofhee broken open, 


The 


with passengers from New York and San Fran- 


and his life jeopardized. steamer, loaded 


cisco, was fired on by Fort San Carlos, to the 
imminent peril of every one on board, and sev- 
eral persons killed, among them Mrs. White, of 
Sharon, New York; 
J. G. 


nati, Ohio, now of St. 


and wounded, 


Kendrick, then of Cincin- 


many 
among theni 
Lonis. Many whose 
names were unknown were found murdered, 
with their throats cut, and their bodies robbed 
even of their clothes. The steamer, unable to 
pass the fort at the ovtlet of the river, or to 
land at Viren Bay, ou these Oct. 1555 

came to Grenada, with 250 passenyers, to ani 
To 
misfortunes, the cholera was raging 
A committec 
for relief, and I went 


the protection of the American Minister. 
add to the 
among the crowded passengers. 
called on the Minister 


on board. Such ascene I never before wit- 
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nessed. Dead and wounded, sick and dying 


from cholera, crowded the decks. One died 
(Nicholas Carrol) with the cholera, while I 
was on board. Many of these were wealthy; 
all respectable, and all my countrymen. I 
persuaded them all to leave the crowded and 
infected ship, took them into my own house, 
as many as I could accommodate, and rented 
a large house for the others. 

Added to these miseries, evident prepara- 
tions Were making for a sanguinary battle 
which was near at hand. Arrests were hourly 
made and imprisonments, and continual appli- 
cations for protection and relief. 

The Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the late 
Government, Don Mateo Mayorga, for the out- 
rages at San Carlosand other places, was lying 
dead at this time in the plaza, shot by order 
of Walker; leading and wealthy citizens ar- 
rested and imprisoned. 

What a scene of horror! what a night of 
anxiety and excitement was experienced! 

An anxious and fearful morning came; but 
General Corral, instead of attacking Grenada, 
made his appearance in the plaza accompanied 
by his staff and General Walker, with some 
of his officers. A treaty of peace between 
these generals was made, (25d October, 1855,) 
by which Don Patrico Rivas was named as 





provisional President—an oblivion of past dif- 
ferences. Walker was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Corral Minister of 
War, the barricades of the streets destroyed, 
the prisons all opened, and peace dawned on 
the land. Corral marehed his forces ito the 
city, Wearing the blue ribbon, and they were 


The 


two chiefs embraced each other on the plaza, 


Incorporated into the army of Walker. 


and the ofhicers, military and civil, proceeded 
to the chureh “ to return thanks to the God of 
Peace for the termination of the war.” 

But it was 
only temporary. At this very time, when the 


Everything now seemed quict. 


real strength of Walker was known to Corral, 
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with the instincts of his race and color, he 
Letters 
from him to Gardiola and Zatruche were in- 


was planning treason and murder. 


tercepted, urging them to come with arnis and 
force, and overthrow the new government. 
Tle was arrested, imprisoned, tried for treason 
by a court-martial, and condemned to be shot, 
which sentence was executed in the plaza of 
Grenada, at 2 p.m., on 8th November, 1855. 

I was on the plaza of Grenada on the 8th 
November, 1855, in company with Captain 
Scott, Judge Cnshing,and some friends, when 


the tolling of the Cathedral bell, the solemn 


air of crowds of spectators, indicated some 
event of deep and solemn importance. 

A guard of soldiers marched out from the 
quartel, with whom appeared General Ponci- 
ano Corral. On one side of him was a priest, 
bearing in his hand a small cross, and on the 
other his faithful friend, Don Pedro Ronhard, 
the Consul of France. The splendid person of 
Corral seemed borne down with calamity; his 
features bore the marks of extreme mental 
suffering. Ile took his seat in the fatal chair, 
which was placed with its back to the wall of 
the Cathedral. 


kerchief, folding it in his hands, and bound it 


He calmly took out his hand- 


around his eyes; then, folding his hands in an 
attitude of prayer, uttered the word “ pronto” 
A detail of Mississippi rifles, at the 
distance of about ten paces, at the word, tired, 


—ready. 


and every ball prerced through and through 
his body; he fell dead from the chair, and his 
spirit departed to answer for the deeds done 
on earth— 





With all bis crimes broad blown, 
And how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven ?- 
But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

' Tis heavy with him. ` 





I witnessed,with painful emotion, this tragic 
scene. General Corral was of a soldierly de- 
meanor and commanding presence. He was 
rather portly in size, weighing about two hun- 
dred pounds, social in his character, of daring 


courage and indomitable purpose. He was ex- 
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cessively polite, and profuse in his expressions 
of friendship. He was as sincere as his uature, 
So 
natural was intrigue and treachery ingrained 
in his nature that he practiced these vices 
when it were easier to be honest and sincere. 


education, and mixed blood would allow. 


He was popular among the people, and his 
death caused a profound sensation in the State. 

It wonld be foreign from the plan of this 
work to record all the spirit-stirring events in 
the career of Walker, or to attempt to de- 
seribe the character of the country or its in- 
habitants. 

The career of General Walker, after many 
battles between the Nicaraguan forces and 
Costa Rica, as well as Gnatemala, had varied 
fortunes; froin his injudicions interference with 
the Transit Company, and other causes, his ca- 
reer was checked by defeat, and in May, 1857, 
an agreement was cnutercd into by him and 
Captain Charles Henry Davis, a Commander 
in the United States Navy, ship “St. Mary,” 
by which “ General Walker, with sixteen offi- 
cers of his staff, marched out of Rivas with 
their side-arms, pistols, horses, and personal 
baggage, under guarantee of said Davis uot to 
be molested by the enemy, and be allowed to 
embark on the ‘St. Mary, then in the harbor 
of San Juan del Sur; and the said Davis un- 
dertaking to transport them ssfely to Panama, 
in charge of a United States officer.” From 
Panama, Walker the United 
States. Ile was received with mnch enthusi- 
asm; nor was he disturbed by the Government 
of the United States for any violation of law. 

He soon embarked again for Nicaragua, with 


returned to 


meu and arms, when, whether with orders 
from the Government of the United States or 
not, he was seized by Captain Paulding, as al- 
Ile was brought back to 

Tle again embarked for 


ready alluded to. 
the United States, 
Central America, and landed in Iflonduras, 
where he had some skirmishes near Truxillo, 
when he surrendered to the English officer 
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commanding Her Majesty’s steamer “ Icarus,”’ 
who delivered him to General Alvarez, of the 
Honduras army, and on the 12th September, 
1860, he was shot. 

This is a copy of the last note that Walker 
ever wrote: 

I hereby protest, before the civilized 
world, that when I surrendered to the eaptain 
of Her Majesty’s stcamer, the ‘ Icarus,” that 
officer expressly ceceived my sword and pistol, 
as well as the arins of Colonel Rutler, and the 
surrender was expressly, and in so many words, 
to him, as the representative ot Her Brittanic 
Majesty. WILLIAM WALKER. 
ON BOARD THE STEAMER “ Icarus,’ September 

dih, 1860. 

Thus perished, in the prime of life, Williana 
Walker, at the carly age of 36, ns fearless a 
man as our conntry ever produced. Necessa- 
rily brief has been this sketeh, which the stir- 
ring events of the time afford ample material 
But it is 
only a glance at these events, comprehending 


and might have mneh extended. 


the salient points of interest, are attempted 
with truth and justice. Much that I have en- 
deavored to describe, if not 
Pars fui; mesiriema vidi, 

and had Walker been prudent and successful, 
the battles of Grenada and Rivas would have 
rivaled the triumph of San Jacinto, and 
Walker ranked with the Houston of other 
days. Ilis enterprise and valor deserve our 
respect, and his tragic end our sympathy. 


Duncan is in his grave, 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Treason bas done his worst, nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, ; 
Nothing can touch him further. 





MACBETH. 

From the disordered condition of this coun- 
try, and from individual danger incident to 
any forcigner, I was instructed by the State 
Department to retire from Grenada to San 
Juan del Norte. In impaired health, I was 
allowed to return home, and in 1857 resigned. 
The events of these three years can hardly be 
classed in my life as among “ The Pleasures of 
Memory.” 


ey 
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BERTIE COUNTY. 


Whitmill Mil, (born 12th February, 17-48. 
Died 12th September, 1797,) was born in Ber- 
tie County, aud the ancestor of a large and 
wealthy family in Eastern Carolina. 

He was edueated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and was the early and earnest advo- 
eate of the rights of the Colonists in the Revo- 


lution, and served faithfully in all the legisla- | 


tive bodies—Provincial, State, and National— 
the devoted patriot and statesman. 

Con- 
gress that met at Hillsboro, 20th August, 1775, 
and at Halifax, on 4th April, 1776, and eleeted 
to House of Commons from Martin County, 
in 1777; Senator, 1778-779 and ’S0. He was 
In 1778 he 
was a delegate from North Carolina to the 


He was a member of the Provineial 


Speaker of the Senate in 1778. 


Continental Congress, and served until 1781. 

He survived the perils of the Revolution, 
and was one of the ablest advocates of the 
Constitution of the United States in the Con- 
vention whieh met at Hillsboro in July, 1788, 
whieh rejected the Constitution by a vote of 
184 to 84. He died at Hill’s Ferry, Martin 
County, on 12th of September, 1797. 

His letters to Governor Burke, while a 
member of the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia, 1780, have been preserved, (see Uni. 
Mag. x, No. 7, March, 1861,) and breathe the 
We re- 


gret that so ttle has been preserved of this 


pure spirit of patriotism and valor. 


patriotie statesman, whose character and 
whose services deserve the regard of posterity. 

The name ot Jonathan Tayloe is remem- 
bered with veneration and regard in Bertie 
County. One of this name is recorded as a 
freeholder in Bertie County far back in Colo- 
nial times, and one of the name yet lingers 
upon the seene of his long pilgrimage, though 
he was old enough to be a soldier under Lieu- 


tenant Gavin Hogg and Captain James Ire- 


dell, and marched in 1812 in acfence of Nor- 
folk. 
the Baptist Church, universally loved for his 


He was for a period of years a pillat of 


noble Christian qualities, and was for a long 
time the clerk of the county eourt. 
David Stone, born February 
Died yth of October. isis. 
Among the distinguished names in the ear- 
lier history of North Carolina, is that of 
David Stone. i 
Ilis father, Zedekiah Stone, came early to 
North Carolina from New England (Vermont, 


we have understood,) and having purchased 


17, 17a 


lands from the Tusearora Indians, settled im 
Bertie County and married Mrs. lizabeth 
Hobson, (nee Shrivers,) of Martin County. 

Lle lived at Hope, five miles from Windsor, 
and earried on mercantile and farming busi- 
ness, 

Ile was a devoted and a ready friend to the 
cause of liberty and independence, and was a 
member of the Provincial Congress, at Hali- 
fax (1776) which formed our State Constitu- 
Coie 

He was, for many years, annually elected a 


HD) 


Senator of the Legislature from Bertie, and 
was distinguished for his intelligence and 
shrewdness of character. 

His son, David Stone, was born at Eoia 
Itn of Fermi i 

{lis early education was eondueted by the 
afford, 


apt to 


best teachers that the country could 
and he was diligeut, liborious, and 
learn. 

fter his academic studies were eompicted, 
young Stone was sent to Princeton College, 
where he graduated in 1788, with the first 
honors. Dr. Witherspoon, then the President 
of the College, often referred with approba- 
tion to his studious and exemplary conduct, 


Pia ORT OO ray. 


and predicted for him a bright carcer of 


honor aud usefulness. 

{Je studied law with General William R. 
Davie, whose knowledge aud successful prac- 
fit 


which would 


tice well qualified him to prepare and 
upon his students that armor 
enable them to endure the tilts of the legal 
tournament. [iis teachings were inculeatedd 
with an elegance of manners, and a suavity of 
teniper, that, while they instructed, gave sat- 
Judge Daniel, 


Supreme Court, 


isfaction and pleasure. long 


one of the Jndges of our 
who ¿lso read law with him, pronounced Gen- 
eral Davie one of the most able jmists and 
Under 


such a teacher, Mr. Stone was well fitted for 


accomplished gentlemen he ever knew. 
the duties of his profession; und from tis 
solid acqnireinents, his signal ability, lis close 
attention to the interests of Ins chents, the 
skillful and careul preparation of his Cases, 
he won the confidence of the community, and 
attained the hishest 
Whenin the 25th year of his age, he was elcet- 
ed by the Legislaturea Judge of the Superior 
Court of Law and Equity. 

He carly embarked on the stormy soa of 
political life, 7 
manners and the solidity of his acquirements, 


Frou 


1790 to 1794 he was a member of the ILouse 


auk in his profession. 


in Which, from the suavity of his 


he cujoyed a long and brilliant career. 
of Commons. In 1795 he was clected one of 
the Judges of the Superior Court, the duties of 
which he discharged with dignity and ability 
uutil £799, when he was chosen Representative 
in Congress. In 1801 he was elected Senatorin 


Cougress, which place he resigned in 1897, on 


e 

being again elected Judge of Superior Conrt. 
y hilst a 
guished colleague, Jesse Franklin, was Presi- 


Itisa fact worthy 


mnentber of the Senate his distin- 
dent pro tem. of that body. 
of reeord that at this time the presiding officers 
of both Moases of Con sress were from North 
Carolina, Mr. Macon having been Speaker of 
the Lower Honse during the 7th, 8th, and 9th 


3i 
Congresses, 1801 to 1806. In 1808 Mr. Stone 
Was cil Governor of e State. Hedis- 


charged all the duties of that elevated position 
with great dignity dnriog his constitutional 
In 1811 a:d 1812 he 
as amemlber of the Legislature. and his ex- 


term. again appeared 


perience, abilities and principles gave him 
commanding influence. This was a stormy 


pevlod in the political history of the State. 


Wome to -eonter pe choice of electors for 
President the United 


States upon the oe so as to give an 


and Vice-President of 
undivided vote (instead of the district svstem 
then in vogue,) was intrednced and advocated 
by Governor Stone; this failing, he introduced 
a similar measure to choose the electors by a 
general ticket system, which he advocated 
with gre 
This 


Cameron, John Stanly, and ethers; 


eat ability and nneqraled eloquence. 


measure was opposed by Duncan 


and also 
miscarricd. Jle opposed the proposition of 


Ar Phifer 
district system, 


to make a choice of electorshy the 
At 


fnis session he was again elected a Senator in 


but this was adopted. 
Congress to serve for six years, from the 4th 
of March, 1813. 

He possessed extraordinary and highly culti- 
vated intellectual powers, cautious and shrewd 
in business transactions, fond of money, and 
snecesstul in the accumulation of property. 

Ile was twice married, first to Miss Harriet 
Turner, by whom he leit several children; 
second to Miss Dashield, of Washington City. 

(For Genealozy of of 
Bertie County, North Carolina, see Appendix.) . 


the Stone family 


General Stone entered the Senate again ata 
The 
United States were at war with the most pow- 


period of intense national excitement. 


erful nation on earth, and party spirit raved 
with unwonted violence. The majority of the 
people of North Carolina supported Madison 
and the war, anıl the Legislature elected Gov- 
ernor Stone to sustain that policy; but, unfor- 


tunately, he differed from the Legislature and 
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the people. Iis reasons were, as stated in 
Niles’ Register, (vol. vi, 103.) that “these 
measures had led to division among ourselves, 
and to bankruptey and ruin to the nation.” 
The embargo, a measure strongly recom- 
mended by the President, had passed the 
House. It was rejected inthe Senate by two 
votes oniy, and one of them was Governor 
Stone’s. Ile also voted against a bill to raise 
by direct tax revenue to support the war, Ile 
complained, personally, that to a call for in- 
formnation from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the reply was that “there was not 
time to furnish the desired information.” 

In this course he differed from his colleague, 
Governor Turner, of the Senate, and from 
Willis Alston, Peter Forney, John Culpepper, 
Meshack franklin, William R. King, Nathan- 
iel Macon, William HH. Murfrec, Israel Pick- 
ens, Richard Stanford, and Bartlett Yancey. 
His course called down the censure of the Leg- 
islature. 

In December, 1814, Mr. Branch, afterwards 
Governor, as chairman of the special com- 
mittee upon the subject, reported a resolution 
that “the conduct of David Stone had been 
In Opposition to his professions, and had jeop- 
ardized the safety and interest of the coun- 
try, and had inenrred the disapprobation of 
this General Assembly.” 

This passed, 40 to 18, and Governor Stone 
forthwith resigned his seat in the Senate. 
This closed his distinguished and eventful 
public life, and four years afterward he died, 
in the 48th vear of his age. 

Governor Stone was in person tall and com- 
manding; of reddish hair, which he wore, as 
was then the fashion, in a queue. 

Wilhe Blount, Governor of Tennessee, was 
born in Bertie County 1768; died 1835. 

He was the son of Jacob Blount, already re- 
ferred to in a sketch of the Blounts of Beau- 
tort. 
liam Blount, the first Governor of Tennessee, 


Ile was the brother of Governor Wil- 


- 
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(see Craven County,) aud was his private scc- 
rotary. 

He was a lawyer by profession, and so highly 
esteemed that, at the age of 28S, he was elected 
Judge of the Snpreme Court of Tennessee. 

Ue was the Governor of Tennessee from 
1809 to 1815. 
vice, in so elevated a position, proves the wis- 


This long period ot pnblic ser- 


dom and prudence of his conduct and his ae- 
ceptable service. be 


Governor in a most exciting period of our his- 


It was his fortune to 


‘tory—during the war with Ensland—and he 


gave to the administration his cordial and 
constant support. He tendered to President 
Madison 2,500 troops, and placed them under 
command of Andrew Jackson, who won for 
his country the glorious victory at New Or- 
leans. 

He was equally active in the Creek war, 
raising 2,000 volunteers and $300,000. 

He married Lucinda, daughter of John and 
Anne Norfleet Baker, of Bertie County, 

He died at the residence of Wylie Johnson, 
near Nashville, in 1835. A monument was 
erected by order of the Legislature unto his 
memory at Clarksville. He left several chil- 
dren, among them Mrs. J. T. Dabney; Mrs. 
Dortek whose son, Willie B. Dorten, inarried 
a daughter of Governor A, V. Brown. 

The names of Cherry and Outlaw are pre- 
served by a patriotic aud talented race full ot 
generous feeling and kindly dispositions. 

George Outlaw was born, lived and died in 
Bertie County. 
Mr. Moore in lis History of North Caroiina, 


He was distinguished, says 


for the blandness of his manners, and was as 
noted for his usefulness in the Church, as for 
his talents as a statesman. He entered public 
life as a member of the House of Commons in 
1796 and in 1799, and a member of the Senate 
from, 18065 tems22 


of which body he was Speaker in 1812, 718, 


With some intermissions, 


and ’14, and elected a member of the i8th 


3 


Congress, 1823-25, to supply a vacancy ovca- 


+ 
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sioned by the resignation of H. G. Burton, 
elected Governor. Hewasthe first Moderator 
of the Chowan Baptist Association, established 
in 1806. 

Iis fine personal appearance, his kind, genial 
manners, and his generous, charitable temper, 
rendered him universally popular. His son, 
George B. Outlaw, succeeded him in the State 
Senate, in 1823 and 1824, whose widow (nee 
Jordan) married Governor John Branch. 

Thomas Miles Garret was a resident of this 
county, and lived near Colerain. IHs educa- 
tion was good. He was prepared for college 
by John Kimberly, and graduated in 1851, in 
sanie class with David M. Carter, Bart holo- 
mew Faller, Francis E. Shober and others. 
Ile read law, and by his diligence aud capacity 
But the war broke out,and 
Ile was brave and de- 
as colo- 


attained renown. 
he joined the army. 
voted to the cause, and fell in battle 
nel, at the head of his regiment, amid the 
horrors of that fearful conflict. He remarked 
on the eve of the engagement that the day 
would end with a generas wreath or with 
his life. Both were verified. A commission 
arrived next day as brigadier, but too late! 
There are but few persons in North Carolina 
who did not know David Outlaw (born about 
1805 and died 1868,) and appreciate his esti- 
mable character. He was born, lived and died 
in Bertie County. 
with a clear and penetrating mind, which was 
highly improved by a liberal education. He 
graduated in 1824 at the University of the 
State, at the head of his elass. When it is 
recollected who composed this class, and their 
mental material, this high honor will be 
appreciated. Among them were Daniel B. 
Baker, Benjamin B. Blume, John Bragg, 
member of the Legislature, member of Con- 
gress, and Judge in Alabama; Janics W- Bry- 
an, distinguished lawyer, Senator 1836 froni 
Jones County; Thomas Dews, of Lincoluton; 
William A. Graham, Governor of North Caro- 


He was endowed by nature 


lina, Senator in Congress, Seerctary of the 
Navy; Matthias E. Manly, Judge of the Supe- 
rior and Supreme Courts; Augustus Moore, 
Judge of Superior Courts; Edward D. Simms, 
meniber of Congress, 1824, from South Caro- 
lina. In even this galaxy of merit and talent 
Mr. Outlaw was conspicuous. 

Iic studied law with that able and accom- 
plished jurist, William Gaston, and by his 
assiduity, ability and labor did eredit to his 
accomplished preceptor. Ile was admitted to 
the bar in 1827, and soon rose to the front 
rank of his profession. For years he was the 
Solicitor of the Edenton Circuit, in which 
responsible position he won the respect, confi- 
dence and admiration of the bench, bar and 
juries. When to his discriminating judg- 
ment, oppression or persecution was attempted, 
he was mild and yielding, but when the law 
was violated, no matter by whom, high or 
low, indigent or wealthy, it was firmly vindi- 
cated. 

Naturally generous and just, though reso- 
lute, he was universally popular. This warm 
and enthusiastic temper was often roused when 
duplicity or artifice was attempted; and he 
would assail his victim with resistless power 
This trait im his 


character wus well known to his associates at 


and matchless eloquence. 


the bar, as also to the community at large. 
Often has the trembling offender of justice, 
when on trial, whispered to counsel, “ Don’t 
make Outlaw mad, for if you do, I shall not 
have any chauce to escape.” He was truly 
“a terror unto evil-doers, and a praise to them 
who do well.” “To the just, he was mild and 
gentle; but to the froward he was as fierce as 
üre 

Such a man cvuld not fail to secure regard 
and respect. He was frequently elected a 
member of the Legislature, and was elected 
member of the 30th (1847,) 31st (1849,) and 
32d (1851) Congresses. Here his unbending 
integrity, his unselfish patriotism, his unques- 
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tioned abilities, and his pure and unobtrusive. 
virtues, commanded the respect aud the affec- 
tion of his associates. He was ever ready to 
do generous acts, while he scorned any intrigue 
or artifice— the unflinching foe to corruption, 
extravagance or indirection. Sincere and 
honest himself, he was unsuspicious of deceit 
or fraud in others. 

In his person Colonel Outlaw was but little 


favored by nature. He was very near-sighted, 


and constantly were glasses that were green,, 


and which to strangers made him appear dis- 
Yet, with 
these disadvantages, to those who knew him 


tant, reserved, and awkward. 


well, this rugged exterior did 
Hide a precious jewel in its head, 


and present every quality of honor, truth, and 
justice that can dignify human nature. 

His last public service was as a member of 
the State Senate in 18638. He died on 22d 
October, 1868. 

His latter days were clouded by misfortune. 
The vicissitudes of war, his confidence in 
friends, and his carelessness in financial mat- 
ters, had wrecked his fortunes. The natural 
infirmity (defective eyesight) terminated in 
total 
triumphed over calamity. 


blindness. But his generous qualities 
To such men may 
North Carolina proudly point as the mother 
of the Gracci did to her sons, and sincerely 
aly’, 

These are iny jewels. 

James W. Clark, born 1779, died 1843, was 
a nitive of Bertie County, son of Christopher 
Clark, who died at Salinon ereek. 

He was liberally educated, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1796. He was elected a meni- 
ber of the Legislature from his native county 
in 4802-3. 
ty which he represented in 1810 and 1811, 
and in the Senate 1812~’13 and ’°14, and elected 
a member of the 14th Congress—1815-17. 


ile served out his term and declined a re-elec- 


{le removed to Edgecombe Coun- 
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tion, 

Hall. 
He served in 1827 as Chief Clerk of the 

Navy Department under Governor Branch. 


He was succeeded by Dr. Thomas H. 


Fle was an enterprising, patriotic and honest 
man, loved and respected by all who knew 
him. He married Arabella, daughter of Henry 
I. Toole. He died in 1848, leaving one son, 
who became Governor of the State, 1861, and 
two daughters, Maria, who married Mat Wad- 
dell, and Laura, who married Cotten. 

(For the Genealogy of the Clark family, 
see Appendix. ) 

Patrick Henry Winston resides in Bertie 
County, but isa native of Franklin County. 
He was educated at Wake Forest, and at the 
Columbian University, at Washington City,- 
where he graduated. He read law at Chapel 
Hill, and after receiving a livense to practice, 
settled in Windsor. He represented Bertie 
County in the Legislature in 1850 and 1854. 

In 1861, he, together with Hon. B. F. Moore 
aud Sam’l F. Phillips, were elected by the 


Legislature as Judges af. the Court of Claims. « 


This was a delicate and severe duty, and this 
able court discharged it with fidelity and 
ability. 

After bis term in the court had expired, he 
was appointed by Governor Vanee Financial 
Agent of the State in her fiscal relations with 
the Confederate Government. 

In 1864 he was elected one of the Council 
of State, and by that body chosen President, 
a position at this tine involving great respon- 
sibility. 

In 1865 he was chosen a member of the 
Constitutional from 
whither he had taken refuge during 


FPrankling 
the 
troubles of the war, and no one.did more to 


Convention 


build up the broken down walls of our politi- 
cal Zion than Mr. Winston. Ile was of the 
few men who declined to sign an open letter 
to Governor Holden, requesting him to bea 
Governor. In 1868 


eandidate for he was 
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offered and declined the nomination for Con- 
gress, preferring to pursue the practice of his 
profession, of which he is alike a pillarand an 
ornament. He posseses untiring industry, 
profound learning, and unspotted reputation. 

Iie has a family likely to be as distinguished 
as their father for ability, influence and in- 
tegrity. 


w 
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A fearful epidemic appeared in Bertie Coun- 
ty, as recorded in Niles’ Register, vol. x, 364, 
which was most fatal among the people, 


1816. 
Cashie Neek, were nearly depopulated. 


especially 
The 


statement says that “the most robust consti- 


in May, Some sections, 


tutions melted before it as wax before a are” 





A. 


BLADEN COUNTY. 


With this county are associated many stir- 
ting events comnected with the war of the 
Revolution, which aliested the patriotism of 
her sons, and their devotion to liberty. 

The 
ieee lfoi, was a complete victory of the 


laitle of Elizabethtown, fought 1n 


Whigs, led by Thomas Brown, over the To- 
ries, connnanded by Slingsby and Godden. 
This has been already so fully recorded from 
authentic documents in the lhstory of North 
Carohna (1, 26,) that its repetition is un- 
necessary heie. The heroie character of Denny 
The 


Portertield is detailed in Memories of 


Cross Creek, 
Tre MEMORIES OF Cross CREEK. 


The Highlanders of Seotland, after their 
deteat at Culloden in 1746, migrated to North 
Carolina, under the advice of Neill MeNiell. 
They found a resting-place on the banks of 
Cupe Fear, at what has remained the head of 
Wavigation on that river to the present time. 

As early as 1762 Cross Creek and Cambell- 
ton (now Fayetteville) began to assnme im- 
portance in a commercial point of view, the 
fame whereof attracted many from abroad, 


and amongst others James Porterfield, an 
Irishman by birth, but who for some years 


= 
had heen a resident of Pennsylvama. Mr. 





Porterfield had five clildren—Eleanor, who 


intermarned with Col. Thomas Owen, the 


father of Gen. James and the late Gov. John 
Owen; one son who died in early life; John 
and James, who for many years were tner- 
chants in Fayetteville, and Denny, who is 
the suliject of this brief sketch. 

On the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, the whole family of Porterfields espoused 
the Whig cause. In the death of James Por- 
tertield, senior, the Whigs lost an able and in- 
fluential friend. Dut his widow, animated 
by the same ardent temperainent, made her 
mansion headquarters for the Whigs of Cross 
Creek. 
ridge-maker, and frequently spent nights in 
preparing bullets to be used by the Americans. 
At that time she lived in the house that has 
the residence 


She was celebrated as an expert cart- 


for many years been known us 
of John McLeran, deceased, and now of his soa 
William. 

Under such a father and mother, and mn 
such times, Denny Porterfield grew to man- 
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hood. He became a soldier, served with dis- 
tinction in the American arniy, and attained 
the rank of Wfajor. Ft is not our object to 
give a detailed account of the exploits of 
Denny Porterfield, but will simply endeavor 
to record his daring bravery as exhibited in 
his last battle. 

It isa well known fact that while Corn- 
Guilford Court House 


viu Fayetteville and Wilmington to York- 


wallis retreated from 


town, where he was compelled to surrender to 
the prowess of Washington, Gen. Greece, in- 
stead of pursuing him, determined to relieve 
North and South Carolina from the persecu- 
tions of Lord Rawdon, and so pressed upen 
him, that in July, 1731, he took post at the 
Entaw Springs, where the Americans attacked 
hint aud drove him from his entrenchments. 
Foremost in this intrepid charge was the 
high-souled and valorous Denny Porterfield 
who seemed to have a charmed life, as he ex- 
posed himself upon his mettled charger, with 
epaulettes and red and buff vest on, to the 
Lieut. Col. 
Campbell received a mortal wound while lead- 
Porterfield and his 
brave companions rushed on to avenge his 
death, and took upwards of five hundred 
prisoners. 


murderous fire of the enemy. 


ing the successful charge. 


In their retreat the British took post in a 
strong brick house and picqueted garden, and 
from this advautageous position, under cover, 
commenced firing. 

At this crisis in the battle Gen. Greene de- 
sired to bring forward re-inforeements to 
storm the house. To save time it became 
important that some one should ride within 
range of the British cannon. It wasin reality 
a forlorn hope. The American General would 
detail no one for the enterprise, but asked if 
any one would volunteer. Instantly Denny 
Porterfield mounted his charger and rode into 
his presence. Gen. Greene inquired if he was 
aware of the peril, if he knew that his path 


lay between converging fires, and in full sight 
ot the British army. Porterfield modestly 
replied, that when he entered the American 
army he had subjected his powers of mind and 
body to the glorious cause, and if needs he 
was prepared to die in its behalf. 

Greene communicated the command, which 
was to order into service a reserved corps that 
lay in ambuscade, ready to advance upon re- 
ceiving the signal agreed on. 

With a brave and undaunted bearing Major 


Porterfield dashed off upon his fileet conrser, 


and so sudden and unexpected was his up- 
pearance among the British, and so heroic the 
deed, that they paused to adinire his bravery, 
and omitted to fire until he was beyond the 
reach of their guns; but on his return, they 
fired, the shot took effect in lis breast, and 
the brave Denny Porterfield fell, and sealed 
his devotioa tu the cause with his blood, on 
the plains of Kutaw. His horse escaped un- 
hurt galloped into the American lines, and 
never halted till he reached his accustomed 
place in the ranks. 

Gen. Greene, who witnessed the instinet of 
the animal, shed tears, and ordered David 


Twiggs, father of Miss 


Winny Twiggs, now of 
Fayetteville, to take charge of the horse and 
carry him to Mrs. Porterfield at Cross Creek. 
And upon a Sunday afternoon the mother of 
the distinguished gentleman who communi- 
cated some of the facts detailed, remembered 
to have met David Twiggs coming into Cross 
Creek, who in one breath announced the fall of 
his beloved Major aud the success of the 
American arms at Eutaw. He brought with 
him the red buff vest that Major Porterfield 
wore, and Gen. James Owen has informed nie 
that he remembers to have seven it, and that 


there was a rent or tear on one side and 
slightly blood-stained. On the retreat of 


Lord Rawdon, Gen. Greene retained posses- 
sion of the tield, and there the body of Denny 
His 


Porterfield found an honorable grave. 
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horse lived for several years, a pensioner, roam- 
ing at pleasure on the banks of Cross Creek— 
known and beloved by all who venerated the 
valor and chivalry of Denny Portertield. 

John Rutherford, or Rutherfurd, resided in 
Bladen County. 

He married Penelope Eden, the widow of 
‘Governor Gabriel Johnston, and lived on the 
place in Bladen, where the Governor had built 
-a house. (Moore, I, 147.) 

He was one of the Council of Governor 
Martin, and should not be confounded with 
the name of General! Griffith Rutherford, who 
‘did great military service in the Revolution, 

Johu Owen, (born 1787; died 1841,) was 
the.grandson of Major Porterfield, above al- 
luded to, and the sou of Thomas Owen, who 
died in 1803, and was a brave officer of the 
Revolution, and eommanded a regiment at 
‘Camden. 

To many of our State, he was well known, 
and by all he was highly appreciated for his 
amiable character, his yenerous -disposition, 
and pure and upright demeanor. It was not 
his taste, or his fortune, to command in the 
field of war, or even 


The applause of listening Senates to command. 


He preferred rather to enjoy the quiet com- 
forts of home and his family, and the kindly 
intercourse of neighbors aud friends. 

Such was his popularity that he was often 
elected by-the people of Bladen a member of 
the Legislature, (1812-’27, and in 1828;) 
during the last year he was chosen Governor. 
He was within one vote of being elected Sen- 
ator in Congress in 1831. 

He was President of the Convention at 
Harrisburg, in 1840, that nominated General 
Harrison tor President. [le was offered the 
nomination as Vice-President; he declined, 
and Mr. Tyler was nominated. Had his mod- 
esty allowed his acceptance, as was the course 
of events, he would have been President of 


a 
the United States. 


precarious, and would not allow him to accept 
He died Octeber, 1841, at 


But his health was very 


any position. 
Pittsboro. 

He married, at an early age, the daughter of 
General Thomas Brown,the hero of the battle 
of Elizabethtown, leaving an only daughter, 
who married Haywood Guion, deceased, and 
who now resides at Charlotte. 

‘Governor Owen was a true type of a North 
Carolinian. 
sions and promises; and faithful and exact in 


Sincere, but chary in his profes- 
his performances; varied and deep in his 
acguirements, but modest, reticent and unol- 
and gallant in 
His 


name is worthy to be classed with Bayard of 


trusive in his demeanor; firm 
małutaining his convictions of right. 
France: “ Suns peur, sans reproche.” 

His brother, General James Owen, was well 
known for his urbane and intellectual charac- 
ter. He was elected a member of the 15th 
Congress (1817,) and President of the North 
Carolina and Raleigh Railroad. 

His sister married Elisha Stedman, of Fay- 
etteville. 

James J. McKay, (boru 1793; died 1853,) of 
this county, was distinguislied as a lawyer and 
statesman. Jie was often a member of the 
Legislature in the Senate (1815, 16, ’17, 718, 
"22 and °26;) district attorney of the United 
States, and a member of Congress from 1831 
to 1549, serving at one time with great accep- 
tability as Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. In the National Conven- 
tion of 1845 General Mckay received the uu- 
divided vote of North Carolina as a candidate 
for Vice-President. As astatesnian he was of 
unquestioned ability, of stern integrity, capa- 
ble of great labor aud patient investigation, 
He was in public, as in private hfe, a radical 
economist, and belonged tothat school of which 
Mr. Macon was the futher, and he, with George 
W. Jones, Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, and 
John Letcher, of Virginia, were faithful disci- 


OD, 


ples. General McKay died very suddenly at 
Goldsboro in 1858. 
In closing our sketches of “The memories 


3 


of fifty years or more,” as regards the men of 
Bladen County, we should do injustice to the 
integrity of history and to merit and virtue to 
pass over the name of Thomas David MeDow- 
ell, one of the purest men in public and private 


life that I ever knew. 


He was born in Bladen County, the son of 


Dr. Alexander McDowell, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1823. 

His education was liberal, conducted at the 
the 


o naldson Academy and University, 
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where he graduated in 1843, in the same class 
with Hon. John L. Bridgers, Hon. Robert P. 
Dick, Philo P. Henderson, Judge Samuel J. 
Persen, andothers. He served inthe Legisla- 
ture in 1846 to 1850 in the House, and 1854 
and °58 in the Senate, ard in the Congress of 
the Confederacy. 

He is a planter by profession.and now hves 
in dignified retirement like Cincinatus, antil 
he is called, hke him, by the pesple, to posi- 
tion of responsibihty and honer, which his 
merits entitle him, and his talents so admira- 


“bly qualify him to adorn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY. 


There are so many memories that cluster 
arouud the early times of this ancient county, 
associated with the chivalric daring of her pa- 
triotic sons, that the historian is embarrassed 
hy the riches the glowing record presents. The 
difficulty arises not so much in finding material 
for his study as 1n selecting events and sub- 
Here was 
This 


section wus the home of Ilowe, of Ilarnett, 


jects most worthy of preservation, 
the ancient borough of Druuswick.” 


and of Hill, where wealth and enterprise 
reared stately mansions; where generous hos- 
pitality, gentle courtesy, and social harmony 
prevailed, and where wit, science and refine- 
ment found a habitation, 

These people were happy when left to them- 


— 





“The ancient town of Brunswick; once the seat of 
the Royal Government, was on the left bank of the 
Cape Fear River, about 10 miles from the present town 
of smuthville. It was nearly destroyed on the 7th «f 
September, 1769, by a hurricane, which is depicted in 
a dispatch from Tryon. (Colonial Dvc’s from Rolls 
Otiice, London.) 


selves; never vielded quiet obedience to the 
rule of the lords proprietors, nor were they 
even on good terins with the rulers of Roy- 
alty. Governor Dobbs, with amiable traits 
of character and with all the prtronaze of the 
Government, could win but few advocates. 
rovernor Tryon, his successor, by turas threat- 
ened and flattered them, but in vain; and 
fluatiy they drove ont Gov. Martin, the last 
of the Roval Governors, from the country, 
to whom, Hke the guests of Macbeth, the peo- 
ple of Brunswick said, with more devision 


than comity, 





«At once, goud night! 
Stand not upon the order of your going — 
But goat once. 


These people, when the Stamp Act was before 
the Parhament, saw the storm approaching; 
without fear they watched its course, and 
when it came, they breasted itsfary with firm 
and mauly spirit. When its final passage was 


nounced, the Chevalier Bayard of the day, 
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John Ashe, then Speaker of the House of the 
Colonial Assembly, boldly proclaimed to the 
Royal Governor, surrounded by his satraps, 
that “he would resist the execution of the 
act to death!” 

Ít was here occurred a scene which excels 
in daring any event of the age; and which 
leaves the Boston Tea Party a secondary 
legend in point of courage and patriotism. 

In the year 1766, an English sloop-ot-war, 
(the “ Diligence”) isseen eutering the harbor, 
“The meteor flag of England” flaunts proudly 
from her inast, and her cannon, loaded aud 
ready, frowned upon the devoted town. 
She sails gracefully into the harbor, and 
drops her anchor. Governor Tryon, anxiously 
expecting her, aunounces her arrival by a 
proclamation dated 6th January, 1766, and the 
reception of stamps, and directs “all persons 
aithorized to distribute stamps to apply to 
the commander.” 

But other eyes than Tryon’s were watching. 
Jolonel Hugh Waddell forthwith sent from 
Brunswick a messenger to Ashe, annonncing 
the arrival of the ~ Diligence” with stamps; 
NOW 
Will the arrogant 
armed men, triumph; or will 


he immediately repairs to Brunswick. 


comes the tug of war. 
Fryon, with his 


the daring Ashe 
seurd the Douglas in his castle? 


Will he and Waddell commit acta that are 
treason, and will send them to prison and 
death ? 

They felt the importance and the peril of 
the occasion. 
felt 


Like the ancieut Romans they 


Gods! can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, liberty or death? 
No, let us rise at ouce, and at the head 
Of our remaining legions, gird on our swords 
And charge home upon hin. 
They with force prevent the landing of any 
one frou the ship; and intimidating the com- 
mander, seizing the ship’s boat, brought it ou 


shore, mounted it on a cart, raised ou it a flag, 


and marched in triumph to the residence of 
the Governor at Wilmington. The whole 
town was wild with excitement, and was 
illuminated at night. The next morning Col- 
one! Ashe, at the head of a crowd of people, 
went to the house of the Governor and de- 
manded the Stamp-master, (Willian. Hous- 
ton,) who had fled to the Governor for safety. 
The Governor refnses to deliver him up, and 
forthwith preparations are made to surronnd 
and burn the house, in which was the Gover- 
‘Terrified, 
althongh a practiced soldier, the Governor 
They do 
no act of bloodshed; but firmly conduct Hous- 


hor. Stamp-master and others. 
yields, and Houston is delivered up. 


ton tothe Market-house, where he makes a 


sean pledge 


Fs I Writine “ever ta Tocem 
any stamped paper which may arrive trom 
Englaud, nor ofhciate in any way in the distri- 
bution of stamps in the Provinee of North 
Carolin.” 

Three loud cheers aseend to Heaven, and 
ring says Davis, “through the old market place, 
and the Stamp Act is dead in North Carolina.” 


This 


Declaration of Independence, and more thin 


was more thin ten years Lefore the 
nine before tha battle of Lexington and nearly 
Boston Tea Party, 


which was in the might, and by men in dis- 


eight years before the 


guise, and upon the harmless carriers of freight. 
History has blazoned this act of Boston to 
the world, bnt the act of the people ot the 
Cape Fear was far more daring; done 


cre 


in open 
day by men of character, with arms in their 
hands, nuder the King’s flag; and who has 
heard of it ? Who remembers it ? Who tells it ? 
* When,” concludes the eloquent addres; of 
Mr, Davis, froni which Tan- proud to copy, 
‘will history do justice to North Carolina? 
Never until some faithful and loving son of 
her own shall gird up his loins to the task, 
and with unwearied industry aud unflinching 
devotion to the honor of his dear old mother, 
narrate the virtues and valor of her sons. 


40 
This decided conduct on the part of the 


expected, 
Tryon; and he fulminates in his dispatches to 


people, as was to be 1afuriated 
the Earl of. Hillsboro his threats of vengeance. 
He enclosed acopy of the pledge extorted 
from his Stamp-master, which is filed in the 
Rolls Office, and which, for future historians, I 
copy and here record. 

From Rolls Offiee, London; extract from 
Governor Tryon’s dispatch; dated 26th De- 
1765; a pledge extorted from Wil- 
liam Houston by John Ashe and others, 


cember, 


« I do hereby promise that I never will re- 
ceive any stamp paper which may arrive from 
Europe in consequence of any act lately passed 
ain the Parliament of Great Britain, nor ofh- 
ciate in any manner as Stamp-master in the 
‘distribution of stumps within the Province of 
North Carolina, either directly or indirectly, 

“Tdo hereby notify all the inhabitants of 
His Majesty’s Province of North Carolina that 
notwithstanding my having received informa- 
tion of my being appointed to said office of 
Stanip-master, I will not apply hereafter for 
any stamp paper, or to distribute the same, 
until such time as it shall be agreeable to the 
inhabitants of this Province. 

“Ilereby declaring that I do execute these 
presents of my own free will and accord, with- 
out any eqguivocation or mental reservation 
whatever.” l 

“Tn witness hereof I have hereunto'set my 
hand this 16th November, 1765. 

“WILLIAM Houston.” 


There are deeds which should not pass away; 
And names that must not wither. tho the earth 
Forgets her empire with a just decay. 
The enslavers and enslaved, their death and birth. 
Among the records I find a letter from 
Houston to Tryon, in which he states, “ I am 
hated, abhorred and detested, and have no 
friend,” that he thinks John Moses DeRosset 
would not refuse a copy of his bond lodged in 
his hands, dated at Socrate, 21st April, 1766. 
Such was the enthusiasm and spirit of the 
aroused people, that fears for the personal 
safety of Governor Tryon were excited, and 
required all the efforts and popularity of Ashe 
to allay them. 
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I find among the public tevords in London, 
never before published, the following letter: 


‘6 February 19, 1766. 
« To GOVERNOR TRYON: 

“Str: The inhabitants, dissatisfied with the 
particular restrictions laid upon the trade of 
this River only, have determined to march to 
Brunswick, in anes of obtaining, in a peacetnl 
manner, a redress of their grievances from the 
Commanding Officers of His Majesty’s ships, 
and have compelled us to conduct them. We, 
therefore, think it our duty to acquaint Your 
Excellency that we are fully determined to 
protect from insult your person and property, 
and that if it will be agreeable to vour Ex- 
cellency,a guard of gentlemen shall be imme- 
diately detached for that purpose. 

“ We have the honor to be, with the great- 
est respect, sir, 

“ Your Excellency’ s most 

& Obedient, humble servants, 
« JOHN ASHE, 
“'THoMAS Lioyp 
“ ALEXANDER LILLINGTON.” 


This shows the well balanced temper of 
Ashe associates. He had 
tempest, fierce and furious, in the 


and his raised a 
cause of 
right and opposed to illegality and oppression. 
But he was a sufficiently potent Prospero to 
allay its excess. 

The position of the Governor was humili- 
ating and galling to his pride. Asa soldier 
he had been trained to arnis. [fis temper was 
imperious, daring and desperate, as he after- 
But he saw that 
he was no match before the people with the 


popular and fearless Ashe. 


wards evinced at Alamance. 


His political sagacity induced him to change 
his course, for he knew well when to brag and 
“Ee 


began,” says Davis, “to court the people and 


bully and when to flatter and fawn. 


flatter them with shows and sports.’ “ In 

ruary, of that same year ere Was 
February, of that same year, 1760, there wa 
a muster of militia in Wilmington. ‘he 


Governor prepared, at considerable expense, 
But when the 
feast was ready the people rushed to the spot, 


poured the liquor in the street, und threw the 


a fine repast for the people. 
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viands, untasted, into the river. Ile forgot 
that he was’ in the home of John Ashe, and 
he had seen that neither he nor the people 
could be intimidated or cajoled.” 


I am indebted tothe able address of Hon, 
George Davis for much of the eloquent style 
in which these events have been recorded, und 
use his language, so forcible and correct, and so 
much better than any I could entploy. 


After the battle of Alamance, Tryon was 
transferred to the Governorship of New York, 
and he left North Carolina to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of himself and the people. He de- 
clared in a dispatch to his Government, that 
“not all the wealth of the Indies could in- 
duce him to remain among such a daring and 
rebellious people.” 


His successor, Governor Martin, fonnd his 
place no bed of roses, notwithstanding he 
used every means to reconcile the people to 
the mother country. He early experienced 
the restive spirit of the age, and as already 
stated, found it convenient to take refuge (on 
10th July, 1775) on board of His Majesty’s 
ship of war, lying in the Cape Fear river, 
In a:dispatch dated 20th July, 1775, from 
on board :the “Cruiser,” informs his 
‘Government ‘that “ Fort had 
burnt, and that Mr. Ashe 
Mr. Cornelius [Harnett the 
ringleaders of the savage audacious 
Governor Martin found as little pleas- 


he 
Johnson 

John 
were 


been 
and 
and 
mob.” 
ure in association with such daring men as 
had Governor Tryon, and with Enghsh squad- 
ron left the Cape Fear country for Charles- 
Thus was the State free from any for- 
eign ruler, This same year, 20th of May, 
1775, the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, and the year follow- 
ing (18th November, 1776,) a State Constitu- 
tion was formed at Halifax, 


ton. 


These were the.men that formed our State; 
these— 
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Like Romans in Rome’s quarrel, 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the State: 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor nian loved the great. 


It ‘kas been the subject of frequent remark 
and admiration, that North Carolina should 
haved formed, under sueh cireumstances, so 
perfect a Constitution that it carried the State 
through the long and bloody revolution in 
safety,and for nearly sixty years, m honor and 
happiness. For any people, long inured to aris- 
tocratic forms and monarchial rule, should, 
bursting from the gloom of monarchy into the 
hght of hberty, to have created so perfect a 
form of Government, was indeed a subject 
full of wonder. It has been amended several 
times; bnt to the minds of many it has not 
been improved, It was the work of men who 
knew the great principles of liberty, truth and 
justice, and many of them afterwards fought 
and died to secure them. 

It was adopted on the 18th 
1776, as reported by a committee, among 
whom were W. Avery, John and Samuel 
Ashe, Thomas Burke, Rich’d Caswell, Corne- 
lius Harnett, Joseph Hews, Robert Howe, 
Wilhte Jones, Thomas Jones, and others, 

It is recorded that it was chiefly the pro- 
duction of Caswell, Burke and Thomas Jones. 
But whoever they were, they proved them- 
selves master workmen in their craft, 
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Thou, too, sail on, oh Ship of State, 

Sail on thy course, both strong and great, 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


By many it is stated that our Constitution 
was the earhest formed. But this is error. 
When the power of the mother country over 
the colonies was gone, and some Government 
other than England was necessary, the Conti- 
nental Congress, by a resolution adopted əd 
November, 1775, recommended the Colonies 
to adopt such Government as should best 
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conduce to their safety. In accordance with 


this resolntion— 


I. New Hampshire formed a State Consti- 
tution 28th December, 1775. 

IT. South Carolina, on 26th March, 1776. 

If. Virginia, Jone 29, 1776. 

IV. New Jersey, July 3, 1776. 

V. Delaware, September 12, 1776. 

VIL Pennsylvania, September 21, 1776. 

VIL. North Carolina, 12th November, 

VIII. Georgia, 5th Fe 

TX. New York, April 20, 1777. 

(See Ben: Perley Poore ou Charters 
Constitutions.) 

I. The Convention whieh formed the first 
Constitution for North Carolina met at Hali- 
fax, 12th November, 1776, as above-alluded to. 

II. The Convention which revised and 
amended the Constitution, met at Raleigh on 
4th June, 1885, (Nath’l Macon, President.) 

Ea Eie aa (secession ) met at Ra- 
leigh 20th May, 1861, (Weldon N Edwards, 
President.) 

IV. The Convention, 
President of the United States, 
2d October, 


iG: 


and 


under crders of the 
(Johnson, ) 


met at Raleigh 1865, formed a 


Constitution which was not ratified by the 
people, (Edwin G. Reade, President. } 
V. The Convention, under orde KE Feneral 


Canby, of the United States Army, met at 
Raleigh 11th January, 1868, formed a Constitu- 
tion, (Calvin J. Cowles, President. } 

VI. The Convention to amend tlre Consti- 
met at Raleigh 6th September, 
1875, which was ratified by the people by 
majority in November, 1876, (Dr. Ew’d Ran- 
som, President.) 


tntion, on 


Lists of the persons who were members of 
the Conventions of 1776, 1885, 1861, 1863, 
1868 and 1875, are to be found in the admirable 
hand-book of L L. Polk, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, published at Kaleigh, 1879 
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Brunswick County presented many patri- 
otic sons to the cause of Independence, but 
none niore worthy of our memories than Rob- 
ert Howe, (born 1732; died 1785.) So little 
has heen preserved and presented to the county 
of this distinguished man that the indefatig- 
able und accurate historian* has been cor- 
pelled to state that history bears no record of 
his private life: 

The reproach has been removed, in some 
measure, by an abridgement of the inemories 
Howe, 
Maclaine Hooper.t 


of General compiled by Archibald 

llad his services and sacritices been rendered 
inany other State than North Carolina, he: 
wonld have been lauded among the statesmen 
and patriots of the nation, Det us try to sup- 
ply this omission, and endeavor to present the 
character and services of General Howe as 


they deserve. 


Mis neme and fanre belong to Brunswick; 
for it was In this county be was born, lived 
and died. 


Te was born in 1782. His father’s family 
was a branch of the noble house of Howe, in 
England. He had the 


of his parents at any + 


misfortune to lose both 
early age; and the guid- 
ance of his boyhood was entrusted to a kind 


grandmother, who, Hike all grandmothers,. 


so completely indulged him that his edu- 


cation und training was much neglected. 


Ile was, however, of an active, inquisitive 


mind, and by even desultory reading, 
and conversation of literary men, he 


He 


married at an early age a young lady of the 


acquired much and varied information. 


Grange family, much against the will of her 


parents. With bis bride he visited his rela- 


tives in England, where he remained about 


two years, enjoying the noble and munificent 


hospitality of Ins friends and family. 





*Lossing I1., 729. 


tUniversity Magazine, vol. II.. June, 1853, No. 5. 
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On his return he commenced his public 
eareer, I copy from the Rolls Office in London 
the following: 

race Ov 1100. 

“Ata meeting of the council at Newburn, 
Robert Howe, Esq., produced the Governor’s 
fTryon’s) commission appointing him captain 
of Fort Johnston, and he took the oath and 
subscribed the test.” 


In a dispatch of Gov. Martin to Earl of 
Dartmonth dated December 24th, 1772, “ the 
Governor complains that the Colonial Assem- 
bly had passed a resolution reqnesting Gover- 
nor Tryon to forward their petition to the 
King and thns overlooking him.” 


« This,” he adds, “was done by the infiu- 
ence of Robert lowe and Isaac Edwards.” 


“Of Mr. Howe,” the Governor says, in the 
same dispatch, “ when he came to North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Howe was the captain of Fort John- 
son, and Baron of the Exchequer; bnt believ- 
ing the two offices incongruous, he appointed 
Mr. Hasell Baron of the Exchequer; by the 
King’s appointment Captain Collet was made 
captain of the fort, which deprived Mr. [lowe 
of a post of contemptible profit to a man of 
honor; but he, by extraordinary management 
of moneys that enme into Ins hands to sup- 
po:t the garrison, made it very lucrative, and 
served to keep together the wreck of his for- 
tune. Alr. Ifowe is a man of lively parts and 
good understanding, but, in the present state 
of his affairs, of no account or consideration, 


4 


and is trying to establish a reputation for 


patriotism.” 

“The Legislature resolved to continne the 
establishment of Fort Johnston only to the 
next session, which, I fear, is owing to the 
command being held by an officer nominated 
by His Majesty, instead of Mr. Howe, a native 
of this country,” (Colonial Records, London.) 

This year and in the next, 1772 and 1778, 
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Howe was eleeted a member of the Assembly. 
Ile was also elected a delegate to the Colonial 
Congress which met at New Berne on 25th 
August, 1774. This was the first assemblage of 
the representatives of the people ina legislative 
capacity in the Colony in direct opposition to 
the Royal authority. It was violently de- 
nounced by Governor Martin. Ilowe was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to whom 
the speech of Martin was referred, and wrote 
On the 8th Aug- 
ust, 1775, Martin by proclamation dated 8th 


an able and eloquent reply. 
August, 1775, on board the British ship 
e“ Crniser.’ denounced Howe tor having taken 
the style of colonel, and for sammoning and 
training the milttia, ete. 

This elosed ILlowe’s legislative career. By 
the Colonial Congress that met at Hillsboro on 
21st Angust, 1775, he was appointed colonel 
of the 2d Regiment, then abont to be raised on 
the Continental establishmeut. 

The officers appointed to this regiment were 
Robert Ifowe, coloncl; John Patton, major, 
(maternal grandfathev of the Ton. C. C. Cainb- 
reling, already allnded to;) Aloxander Martin, 
heutevant eolonel, afterwards Governor of the 
State. Among the captains were James Blount, 
Ifardy Murfree, leary Irwin Toole, Michael 
Payne, and others. In this gallant regiment 
Ifertford Connty contributed her first quota 
of troops enlisted for tie war They consti- 
tuted Company D, and were commanded by 
Hardy Murfree. 


eommuuded the Ilertford Battalion. 


Colonel Benjamin Wynns 
Their 
first march nnder Howe was to Norfolk, and 
reached the Great Bridye only two days atter 
the battle. 
der Lee. 
ford’s sons was aide-de-camp to General Lowe. 


Thence they went south nn- 


One of the vest and trnest of Jlert- 


This was young Godwin Cotten, of Mulberry 


Grove. Like his kinsman, Colonel 
James Cotten, of Ansou, he was the surveyor 


Ife was the youngest son of 


young 


of the county. 
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Captain Arthur Cotten, and lived at the old 
homestead near St. Johns. He was as amiable 
as he was brave, and universally beloved. He 
lived long after the war, and many now alive 
may recollect his exemplary and pious char- 
acter. He was the last of his name in Hert- 
ford, for he left no sons; but he left two 
daughters, who were the belles and beauties of 
their day. One was the lovely 
mother of Dr. Godwin Cotten Moore, of whom 
we shall write when we eome to Hertford.— 
(Moores Hist., Sketches of Hertford, IX, 
XVI, 556 ) 

In December, 1775, Howe was ordered to 
take command of the ‘troops raised in North 


of them 


Carolina, and mareh toaid Virginia. Unavoid- 
able circumstances prevented him from reach- 
ing the Great Bridge until two days after the 
brilhant battle, [9 Dee. 1775] but he took post 
at Norfolk, and rendered good service in driv- 
ing the Royal Governor {Lord Dunmore) and 
his forces out of this seetion of the State; ‘for 
this he received the thanks of the Convention 
of Virginia, and of the General Congress at 
Philadelphia, and was promoted tothe rank of 
brigadier general. 

When General Lee, in Mareh, 1776, arrived 
in Virginia, Howe joined him with his regi- 
ment and went south. As he passed through 
North Carolina he reeeived the thanks of the 
Convention at Halifax and at New Berne for 
his.serviees, and he was received with publie 
honors. 

As an additional evidenee of appreciation of 
his patriotic efforts, he was especially excepted 
from the offer of pardon proclaimed by Sir 
Henry Clinton to all who should down their 
arms, and his estates on the Cape Fear were 
ravaged by the English troops. This was the 
second time that Howe had been the honored 
subject of Royal indignation and marked 
enmity. This second proclamation of Sir Henry 
Clinton was a grateful acknowledgment to 
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General Howe for compelling Sir Henry’s 
friend, Lord Dunmore, to leave Virginia for- 
ever, 

General Howe was plaeed in eommand of 
the North Carolina troops in defence of 
Charleston and Savannah; and the latter end 
of July General Lee undertook an expedition 
against Florida. But by an express he 
ordered North, and General 
Moore succeeded him. 


James 
Soon after General 
Moore was ordered to join the Army of 
the North, and Howe was appointed to 
succeed him in the conmmand of the Southern 
Department. 


On the 2d of October, 1777, Howe was ap- 
pointed by Congress major general; and in 


was 


the Spring of the next year he made au un- 
suceessful expedition against Florida. 
want of 


From 
proper supplies, insubordination 
of some of the officials of Georgia and 


South Carolina and the health of his 
troops, -he was compelled to retreat 
to Savanuah. The retreat was com- 
meneed in July, 1778; the eonduct of 


General Howe was severely commented upon 
in various publications. Among these was a 
letter of General Gadsden, which was highly 
offensive to General Howe, and led to a duel 
near Charleston. Howe’s second was CO. C. 
Pinckney, and Gadsden was aeeompanied by 
Colonel Barnard Elliot. They fought, 18th 
August, 1778. Howes ball grazed his oppo- 
nent’s ear, on Which Gadsden fired his pistol 
in the The parties then shook ‘hands, 


and became reconeiled. 


air. 


He was attacked at Savannah by the British 
in force, and defeated. 


From the commencement of Howe's ad- 
ministraticn, South Carolina and Georgia had 
been urgent in memorials to Congress to re- 
call him and to replace hin by an officer of 
more experience. 


bad w 
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In eomphanee with these solicitations, in 
September, 1778, Howe was ordered to the 
headquarters of General Washington, and 
General Lineoln appointed to suceeed him, 
and to repair immediately to Charleston. 
Howe was stationed on the Hudson.river, and 
in 1780, was in eommaud at West Point, 
where he rendered acceptable services, and 
for his energy and aetivity at this and other 
important eommands he reeeived the thanks 
of Washington. 

In January, 1780, 
Georgia Legislature, appointed to consider the 
situation of the State since 29th of Decem- 


a committee of the 


ber, 1778, aud extraets from the minutes of 
the assembly respecting the conduet of Gen- 
eral Howe, were transmitted to the Com- 
mander in Chief, “ with a request that he be 
direeted to cause inquiry to be made into 
matters therein alleged, in sueh manner as he 
should judge proper.” 

In pursuanee of this order General Wash- 
ington summoned a Court Martial of thirteen 
offieers—Baron DeKalb presided as President. 
After a rigid exanination of six weeks he 
was acquitted “ with the highest honors.” 

Extraet from Journals of Congress, 24th 
January, 1782: “The aequittal of General 
Howe by Court Martial with the highest 
honors is approved by Congress.” (Journal 
1782, page 271.) Although the war was over 
General Howe continued active in service. 

In 1781, Howe was sent by Washington to 
suppress a revolt of the New Jersey troops. 
Hildreth, HI, 359. 

Extraet from Journals of Congress, Monday, 
Ist July, 1783, page 64, ordered by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and reported from a eommittee of whieh 
he was the chairman, that “ Major General 
Howe shall be directed to march such part of his 
force as he shall judge neeessary to the State 
ef Pennsylvania, in order that immediate 
measures may be taken to eonfiue and bring to 
trial sueh persons belonging to the army as 
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have been prineipally aetive in the late mu- 


tiny; to disarm the remainder, and to exam- 
ine into all the ecireumstanees relating 
thereto.” 


In May, 1785, he was appointed by Congress 
to treat with the Western Indians. 


He remained at the North for some time 
awaiting the adjustment of his claims for losses 
to his estates in North Carolina, ravaged by the 
enemy, and whieh were rendered useless and 
unproductive, and, fron the depreciation of 
the eurreney, he was reduced to want. 

From the Journals of Congress, page 65: 


April 12th, 1785. 


“ Mr. Hawkins introduced a resolution, pay- 
ing ‘ for depreeiation, to Major General Howe, 
on account of momies (87,000) advanced.’ ” 


In the spring of 1785 he returned to North 
Carolina, and was welcomed by publie honors 
at Fayettcville and by kind friends at home. 
Ile was induced to allow his name to be used 
as a candidate as a member from Brunswiek 
of the General Assembly. He was triumph- 
antly eleeted. But exposure during the sum- 
mer produced a severe bilious fever, from 
which he partially reeovered, and in October 
started for the seat of Governmeut. His first. 
day’s ride brought him to the house of his 
friend, General Clarke, about thirteen miles 
above Wilmington. Here he relapsed, and 
after two weeks’. illness died in November, 
1785. 


He had served his eountry from the first 
dawn of the Revolution till the end of the 
war, with fidelity and valor, and his services 
deiuand the remembrance and regard of his 
country, One whose opinion is valuable, 
styles him ‘* The wit, the seholar, and the 
soldier,” 

Drake deseribes General Howe as an officer 
of approved courage, well versed in military 
tacties, a skilful engineer, and a rigid diseipli- 
narian, and a man of cultivated mind. 
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After all the toils of war and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, he returns to his home, 


—Life’s long vexations passed, 
Here to return and die at home at last. 


Cornelius Harnett, born 20th April, 1723; 
died 20th April, 1781. 

Associated with Robert Howe in the cause 
of Liberty and Independence was Cornelius 
Harnett. 


Both of these distinguished men, by the 
proclamation of Sir Henry Clinton, were ex- 
cluded from all pardon from the Royal Gov- 
ernment. Although not, like Howe, a soldier, 
it was not the fortune of Harnett to figure in 
‘feats of broil and battle,’ yet he did equal 
decds of daring and courage in the great drama 
of life, in which men and arms are only sub- 
ordinate parts, and “the value of whose ser- 
vices,” says Mr. Davis, “ was only equalled by 
the extent of his sufferings and his sacrifices.” 
We regret that so little has becn accurately 
known of Mr. Harnett that even his birthplace 
is conjecture. Mr. Drake states, as does Loss- 
ing, “he was born in England,” but gives no 
authority. Unquestionably there were two 
persons of the same name, both distinguished 
in the annals of North Carolina. 


The father, whose name the subject of our 
sketch bore, was not an obscure man, from the 
fact that he was the abettor and friend of 
Gov. Burrington in his qnarrel with Everhard, 
and one of the Governor’s councillors, 1730. 
It may be inferred that he was a man of dis. 
tinction in North Carolina as early as 1725. 
But, as will be seen, he and Burrington did 
not remain friends very long. 

From the Rolls Office in London, in a dis- 
patch dated Feb. 20th, 1732, of George Bur- 
rington, Governor of the Province of North 
Carolina, to HisGrace the Duke of Newcastle, 


*Drake’s Biographical Dictionary; Lossing’s Field 
Book, II, 582. 


‘pclled to keep a pnblic house.” 


= 


one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State, I extract the following: 
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“Mr. Cornelius Harnett, another of the 
Council, was bred a merchant in Dublin and 
settled at Cape Fear in this Colony. I was 
assured by a letter I received in England that 
Harnett was worth six thousand pounds ster- 
ling, which induced me to place his name on 
the list of persons to be Councillors; when I 
came to this country he was reputed to be 
worth £7,000; but now he is known to have 
traded with other men’s goods; and is not 
worth anything, and so reduced as to be com- 


There are other records that aid us. “At 
the General Court, sitting at Edenton, the 
26th March, 1726, George Burrington, the 
Governor, was indicted, for that about the 2d 
of December, 1725, with Cornelius Harnett 
of Chowan County, and others, he assaulted 
the house of Sir Richard Everhard.” * 

In the Register’s office in New Hanover 
County f there is a record of a bond from 
Colonel Maurice Moore, of New Hanover Pre- 
cinct, to Cornelius Harnett, “of the same 
place,” dated 30th June, 1726, &c. 

Since we know from the inscription on the 
headstone of Cornelius Harnett, of Cape Fear, 
that he was born in 1723, it is clear that the 
Cornelius Harnett, of Chowan, was another 
person, probably the father, and that he was 
not of Enghsh birth, but of Irish descent. 
But we are led to believe that his son was 
born in North Carolina, and there was no 
movement from 1765 to 1780 in the cause of 
independence in which he was not ready and 
active; “The Samuel Adams of North Caro- 
lina,” as he was styled by Josiah Quincy, who 
visited the South in 1773. 

With Colonel John Ashe, he was denounced 
by Governor Martin in 1775, for the burning 
of Fort Johnson. He was Chairman of the 
Wilmington Committee of Safety, and after 
Governor Martin’s retreat the State was gov- 


* Williamson IJ, 229. 
t Book, page 71. 


Davis at Chapel Hill, 1825, 
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erned by a Provincial Council, of which Har- 
nett was chairman, and de facto the Governor 
of the State, at a period when the affairs of 
the Government demanded the utmost pru- 
dence and sagacity. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Congress that met at Hali- 
fax on the 4th April, 1776; Chairman of the 
Committee to Consider the Usurpations of the 
English King and Parliament. Ie presented 
resolutions directing the delegates from North 
Carolina in the Continental Congress to wnite 
in declaring independence. This was unanimously 
adopted on 12th April, 1776, more than a 
month before the celebrated resolutions of 
Virginia. No one has ever heard of this for- 
ward step of “ poor, pensive North Carolina,” 
while the act of Virginia has been sounded by 
every tongue, and recorded on every page of 
her history. 

Mr. Harnett was of the Colonial Congress 
that met at Halifax on 12th November, 1776, 
which formed the Constitution of the State, 
and with Samuel Ashe, Waightstill Avery, 
Thomas Burke, Richard Caswell, Hews, Willie 
and Thomas Jones, and others, was a commit- 
tee on this important subject. 


In 1777, 1778 and 1779, Mr. Harnett was a 
member of the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. His letters which are extant breathe 
the spirit of a patriot, and prove him to have 
been a faithful and devoted public servant. * 
These letters also reflect much light on the 
condition ot the country and the proccedings 
of the Continental Congress during this event- 
ful period. 

He returned home to North Carolina, and 
when, in 1781, the British forces, under Sir 
James Craig, occupied Wilmington, he was 
taken prisoner at the house of his friend 
Colonel Spicer. 


* Life and Letters of Cornelius Harnett, compiled by 
Gov. Swain; Uni. Mag., Feb., 1861. 


Notes relative to Cornelius Harnett; by Archibald 
McLaine Hooper. 
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From his delicate health and his distin- 
guished character. he was admitted to parole. 
He submitted to the inevitable with dignity 
and philosophy. But broken in spirits, health 
and fortune, he died in captivity on his birth- 
day, 20th April, 1781. 

He lies buried in the northeast corner of the 
grave yard of St. James Church, Wilmington, 
with this inscription: 


Cornelius Harnett, 
Died 20th April, 1781. 
Aged 4S, 
Slave to no sect, he took no private road, 
But looked through nature np to nature’s God. 


A worthy name of a worthy community. 
Ati: 
Hooper, as being delicate rather than stout in 


He is described by his biographer, 


person; about 5 feet 9 inches high; hazel eyes 
and light brown hair; small but symmetrical 
features, and graceful figure. Easy in his man- 
ners; affable and courteous; with a fine taste 
for letters, and a genius for music, he was at 
times a fascinating and always an agreeable 
companion. 

The capital of Harnett presents the honored 
name of Lillington. : 

John Alexander Lillington was the son of 
Colonel George Lillington, who settled on the 
Island of Barbadoes, and wasa member of the 
Royal Couneil in 1698. 

His grandfather, Major Alexander Lilling- 
ton, emigrated from Barbadoes to the county 
of Albemarle, with his family. 

On the north side of the tomb of Governor 
Henderson Walker, five miles below Edenton,* 
is inseribed the following: 


Here lyes ye body of 
George Lillington, 
Son of Major Alexander Lillington, 
who died in ye 15 year of his age 
Anno 1706. 


The oldest public record in the State is a 
commission ‘issued to George Durant, Alex- 
ander Lillington, and others, to hold the pre~- 
cinct Courts in Berkeley Precinet.T 


* Lossing’s Field Book, IT, 586. 
tDavis, IV; Wheeler, I, 34. 
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Upon the departure of Gov. Lud well in 1693, 
the administration of the Province devolved 
upon him as Deputy Governor.* His grand- 
son, the subject of our sketch, was left early 
an orphan, and when Edward Moseley, who 
had married Ann, daughter of Major Alexan- 
der Lillington and the widow of Gov. Walker, 
(died 1712,) emigrated to the Cape Fear, 
young Lillington came with him, in 1784. 
A fine mansion, known as Lillington Hall, 
about 40 milesabove Wilmington, on the New 
Berne road, is still standing, and an engraving 
of it is delineated in Lossing. 

When the notes of preparation for the war 
with the mother country were heard, Lilling- 
ton responded gladly to the call. 

He was early known as an active and decided 
Whig, and co-operated with Ashe in opposi- 
tion to Gov. Tryon. We have seen his letter, 
offering, with Ashe and Thomas Lloyd (see 
ante, page 40,) to protect from insult the 
person and property of the Governor, 

By the State Congress, which met on 21st 
August, 1775, at Hillsboro, to put the Statein 
military order, he was appointed colonel of 
the Wilmington district, and Caswell for the 
New Berne district. Together, these gallant 
officers, with their forces, fought (February 27, 
1776,) and won the battle at Moore’s Creek 
Bridge, over the Scotch Tories, which has 
been fully deseribed, with its important cou- 
sequences.t The State deeply appreciated his 
services, for the Provincial Congress that met 
at Halifaxon 4th of April following, appointed 
him colonel of the 6th Regiment of North 
Carolina troops on the Continental establish- 
ment. Ile served under General Gates at the 
ill-fated battle of Camden Angust 15, 1780. 
| Though he served through the war with dis- 
tinguished honor, and was promoted to rank 
of brigadier general, his military fame rests 
chiefly upon the battle of Moore’s Creek. 


*Martin, I, 134. 
f See Wheeler, I, 76. 
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General Lillington remained in service to 
the close of the war, when he retired to his 
estate at Lillington Hall, where he died; near 
his ntansion rest the remains of General Lil- 
lington and his son John, who did good ser- 
vice in the whole Revolutionary war as col- 
onel. 

“ General Lillington,” writes one of his 
descendants to Lossing,* “ was a man of Her- 
culean frame and 


strength. He possessed 


intellectual powers of a high order, undaunted 
courage and of incorruptible integrity. He 


has left, 





on the footprints of Time, 
On of those names that never die. 


General Lillington was the grandson of 
Major Alexander Lillington who was Presi- 
dent of the Council, and ex officio Governor of 
North Carolina, in 16738. His grandmother 
was an Adams, from Massachusetts. One of her 
Walker, and 
Another was 
General 


daughters married Governor 
afterwards Edward Mosely. 
the wife of the first Samuel Swann. 
Lillington left issue at his death in 1786, one 
daughter, who married her cousin, Sampson 
Mosely, and a son George, who left a son, 
John Alexander, (who represented Davie 
County in the Senate, in 1848,-’50,-52,) who 
was the last of his name, a gentleman of fine 
personal appearance, and talents. 

Mrs. Harden of Hickory, and Mrs. Dr. 
Anderson, of Wilmington, are the present 
representatives of the family.—( Moore, 
Letter of Hon. George Davis.) 


THe MOORES oF BRUNSWICK. 


It is now just about fifty years ago when I 
first entered the House of Commons (as it was 
then called,) as a member from my native 
County of Hertford, and my attention was 
drawn on the first day of the session to one of 
the best expressed and best delivered speeches 
that I ever heard, and which made an indeli- 


* Lossing, II, 385. 
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ble impression on my own mind, and carried 
‘conviction to all who heard it. 

One 
of the members from the Cape Fear country 
had lost or mislaid the certificate of his elec- 
tion; the question arose in the minds of 
many, could a member take a seat without the 
evidence that he was duly elected? Alfred 
Moore then arose and addressed the House. 


‘The simple facts of the case were: 


His manner of speaking, the melody of his 
voice, the polished periods of his sentences, 
commanded the attention of all, while his 
argument and reasoning influenced their judg- 
ments. 


There was no question of the fact that the 
member had been elected, and that he had 
lost or mislaid the certificate of the sheriff 
holding the election. 


Mr. Moore traced the history of the mode 
of elections,as had existed from the founda- 
tion of the State, and also the mode in 
the Colonial period, that whenever the 
Governor called the Legislature, which body 
was composed of a Council, who were ap- 
pointed by the Crown to advise with the 
Governor, and the House, which was composed 
of members elected by the people from each 
county; he directed the Clerk of the Crown or 
the Secretary to issue writs of election to each 
sheriff, to call together the people and to elect 
such number of names as the county was enti- 
tled to as members, and when executed and 
the election made, to endorse on said writ the 
names of the persons elected, and to transmit 
the said writ to the Clerk of the House or 
Crown or Secretary, as the case might be. 
This return was filed and recorded. On the 
day appointed for the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, the endorsement was read Ly him, and 
the persons called and qualitied. 


Ife further argued the person elected had no 
right to the custody of the certificate, no more 


than-a party who sues out a writ. It was a 
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part of the records of the court, and the party 
elected had no right to its possession. 

This able argument was more effective by 
the ornate and elegant manner with which it 
was delivered. l 

No reply was attempted, and the member 
was unanimously admitted. 

This question, we are aware, has been since 
decided differently; (Ennet’s Case, 1842,) but 
it was when party arose superior to patriot- 
ism. 

It has been often my good fortune to hear 
Clay in his happiest moods, and Calhoun’s 
powerful lozic, and Webster in his massive 
eloquence, but neither of these excelled this 
extempore effort of Mr. Moore, whose powers 
as a speaker were only excelled by courtly 
elegance of manners and simplicity and mod- 
esty of demeanor. 

Mr. Moore was of a family long and well 
known for their integrity, their intellectual 
powers, and their devotion to the cause of 
liberty and law. 

This family is of Irish descent, and claim to 
belong to the Chiefs O’More. The ancestor 
in America was James, who came to Charles- 
ton and married, in 1665, a daughter of Gov. 
Yeamans, who was Governor of Carolina iu 
1671. 

Iie became Governor of Carolina in 1700, 
upon the death of Joseph Blake. He was 
supposed to be the grandson of Roger Moore, 
the leader of the Irish rebellion of 1641, and 


inherited the rebellious blood of his sire.* By 


-his marriage with Miss Yeamans he had ten 


children. 

The eldest son, of the same name, was worthy 
of his father. 
in his campaigns against the Indians. 

He, in 1703, marched to North Carolina to 


He acquired military renown 


* See Hume’s England. 
Money’s Hist, of Ireland. 
Drake’s Biographical Dict. 
Carrol’s Collections of S, C. 
Davis at C. Hill, 26. 
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subdue the Appalachian Indians, who had 
done great mischief and murder in this (the 
Cape Fear) section, and he completely sub- 
dued them. 

He also commanded the forces sent by Gov. 
Charles Craven 
whose borders were ravaged by the Tuscaroras 
in 1713,and many of the inhabitants massacred, 
among them John Lawson, the first historian 


to succor the inhabitants, 


of North Carolina. He was accompanied by 
a strong force, and completely routed the sav- 
ages, A severe engagement nesr Snow Hill 
in Greene County.” 

He remained in North Carolina about seven 
Until 1693 


the two Provinces were together, and under 


months, when he returned home. 
one Governor. The renown gained in the 
Indian wars was well calculated to render Col. 
ie clea 
when the quarrel between the people and the 


Moore a favorite with the people. 


Government occurred, true to the instincts of 
his race, he was with the people, and was well 
qualified to be a leader in perilous and troubled 
times. Robert Johnson was at this time the 


Royal Governor. ‘The people proclaimed 
against him and deposed him 28th November, 
1719, and with this proclamation went up the 
expiring sighs of the Proprietory Governinent 
and Jaines Moore was elected by the people 
Governor. He was sneceeded the same year, 
(1719) by Arthur Middleton, and as lie dis- 
appears from South Carolina history it 1s prob- 
able he came to Cape Fear.f 

Hie never married. His younger brother, 
Manrice, accompanied him in his campaigns 
against the Indians. 

Such was the inviting character of this sec- 
tion, its genial soil and mild climate, that 
many of the family settled on the Cape Fear. 
Of these Mr. Davis was correct when he said 
“they inherited the rebellious stock of their 
race; it was not in their name or blood to be 


*Johnson Traditions, 230; Davis’s Address, 12, 
tMartin, 1; 2ol: 
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other than patriots, or to shrink from any sac- 
In a dis- 
patch from Governor Burrington as early as 


rifice at the call of their country.” 


February, 1735, he shows his instinctive dread 
of such patriotic and pure-hearted men, and 
thus describes them: 

“About twenty men are scttled at Cape 
Fear from South Carolina. Aimong these are 
three brothers of a noted family, by the name 
of Moore. They sre all of the set known by 


the name of ‘the Goose Creek faction.’ These 


‘people were always very troublesome in that 


Government, and will be so, without doubt, 
in this. Already I have been told they will 
spend a good deal of money to get me turned: 
out. Messengers are continually going to 
Mosely and his crew, to and from ther.” Such 
was the repulsion of the representative of 
royalty to the advocates of popular rights and 
equal justice. 

Colonel Maurice Moore, to whom we have 
already alluded as the 
of Governor James Moore, the second, was 


younger brother 
a soldier, brave, energetic and successful. 
He had accompanied his brotherin his expedi- 
tions to Northern Carolina, and was impressed 
Ife had. 
two years later conrmanded a troop of horse 


with the character of the country: 


in the service of Eden, (Governor of North 
Carolina in 1713,) and marched to the Cape 
Fear to subdue the Indians, who were fierce 
and troublesome in that section. As Governor 
Eden resided in Chowan, it 1s inferred that 
he first went there. 
pedition he was concerned with Edward 
Ife 
is supposed by Martin to have settled upon 
the Cape Fear about 1723. 


ready quoted of Governor Burrington shows 


Three years after his ex- 
Mosely in some matters of importance. 
The dispatch al- 


“that three brothers by the name of Moore 
were located, in 1785, on 
These three brothers were Colonel Maurice 
To these three 


men is due the permanent settlement of the 


the Cape Fear 


Moore, Roger and Nathaniel. 
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Cape Fear. With these came others who 
were distinguished for their virtues and their 
valor, and were the germs of a noble colony, 
«They were,” says Mr. Davis, “ No needy ad- 
venturers, driven by necessity to seek a preca- 
rious living in a wild and savage country, bnt 
gentlemen of birth and education, bred to the 
refinement of society, and bringing with them 
ample fortunes, polished manners, and culti- 
vated minds. 

Colonel Maurice Moore, the founder of the 
family, was the son of Governor Jamies Moore 
and Miss Ycamans, and left a family of several 
children. Among these were his eldest son, 
Judge Maurice Moore, judge under the Colo- 
nial Government, a devoted advocate for pop- 
ular rights, and decided opponent of wrong 
and oppression. 

Ie was a lawyer,and was so much esteemed 
that he, with Richard Henderson and Martin 
Howard, constituted the judiciary of the Pro- 
vince. Ile was appointed Ist of March, 1768, 
associate justice. 

This was no empty compliment or idle ser- 
vice. There were five circuits at remote and 
almost inaceessible points; through bad roads 
and worse accommodations, the judge had to 
travel eleven hundred miles to make the cir- 
cuit of these courts. 

But, although he was appointed and dis- 
charged judicial duties under the Crown, he 
was by no means the advocate of oppression. 
He sympathized with the Regulators in their 
sufferings, but did not sanction their violence, 

He denouneed the high-hauded measures of 
Governor Tryon, in a series of letters signed 
« Atticus,” and showed the character of the 
Governor in despicable colors. ‘This so in- 
censed the Governor, that in a dispateh, 
dated 1766, he recommends “ the removal of 
Judge Moore, and the appointment ot Ed- 
mund Fanning.” But he continued on the 
bench until the Revolution closed the courts, 

He was a favorite with the people. Dur- 


5l 
ing the great riots at Hillsboro, in 1770, 
when Judge Ienderson fled, Jndge Howard 
was driven from the bench the honse of Colo- 
nel Fanning burned, and his person severely 
chastised. Judge Moore was unmolested. 

He was chosen a member of the Provincial 
Congress, at THlillsboro, in 1778, and of the 
sine at Halifax, in 1776, and materially aided 
in forming the State Constitution. 

He married Aune Grange, by whom he had 
two cluldren, Alfred, born in 1755, of whom 
we shall write directly, and Sally, who mar- 
ried General Francis Nash, why fell at Ger- 
nantown, 1777. 

Ife died the next year, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1f#7, at home, and by a wonderful coin- 
cidence, at the same time, same hour nearly, 
and at the same place in an adjoining room, 
died his distinguished brother, Gencral James 
Moore. Ife was the sen of Colonel Mauriee 
Moore and Miss Porter. A soldier by his 
taste, by education and profession. fie was 
devoted to the canse of his country, and con- 
sidered the first military genins of his day., 

Ife was early traine:l to arms, and whei 
Tryon met the Regulators at Alamance, in 
1771, Moore was one of his officers, 

On the orgumzation of the military forees 
of the State, he was appointed colonel of the 
First Reviment of North Carolina on the Con- 
tinental estublishinent, by the State Congress 
that met at Hillsboro on Angust 21, 1775. 

This was a high honor—to be preferred to 
Colonel John Ashe and others to the com- 
maud of the first regunent raised by the State. 

Ile was employed in watehing the enemy 
on the Cave Fear, to prevent any junction of 
the forces of Chnton and Martin. When Chu- 
ton appeared in the river, the clans of Scotland 
gathered together to connect and co-operate: 
with the forces of Clinton, Moore marched 
his regiment to Cumberland County to pre- 
vent this, and give them battle; but they 


avoided the offer, only to meet another force, 


oe 


and experience a disastrous defeat at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge from Caswell and Lillington. 

On the departnre of General Lee to the 
north from Charleston, March, 1776, the Con- 
tinental Congress promoted Moore to the 
rank of brigadier general and commander in 
chief of the Southern Department. 

Ile endeavored to discharge the duties of 
this important station with fidelity, but his 
fechle health sunk under the duty, and he 
returned home, there to die. 

General James Moore married Anna Ivey, 
by whom he had four children, Duncan 
Moore, James Moore, Mrs. Swann, Mrs. 
"Waters. 

Judge Alfred Moore (born 21st May, 1755; 
died 10th October, 1810,) was the son of Judge 
Maurice Moore. He was sent to Boston to 
While there he made 


by his genial disposition many friends, and 


acquire his education. 


was offered a commission in the Royal Army. 
This was not accepted, but the presence of a 
large military garrison and the friendship of 
one of its oftheers, added to an inherited taste 
for the profession of arms, led him to acquire 
accurate knowledge of military tactics, which 
sion was to be called into requisition in 
defense of his native land. He returned home, 
aud when all hopes of reconciliation were lost 
and contest commenced, the State Congress 
at Tlillsboro, in August, 1775, organized two 
regiments tor the Continental establishment, 
he was commissioned as captain in the First 
Regiment, of which his uncle, James Moore, 
was the colonel. He marched with his com- 
mand to Charleston and was on duty there at 
temma adair of Fort Moare and 
evinced traits of character that ranked him 
among the first captains of his day. 

But circumstances unforeseen and disastrous 
crowded heavily upon him. Ilis father, Judge 
Maurice Moore, and his uncle both died the 
same day. His brother Maurice was killed 
by mischance at Brunswick. General Francis 
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Nash, his brother-in-law, killed in battle. These 
calamities left a helpless family on his hands, 
and he was forced by these untoward events 
to resign. 

His patriotism and his martial spirit, how- 
ever, did not allow him to be idle or inactive. 
He raised a troop of volunteers, and so greatly 
annoyed the enemy that Major Craig (after- 
wards Sir James Craig, Governor-General of 
Canada,) when in possession of Wilmington, 
sent troops to Captain Moore’s house, who 
plundered everything that was valuable, and 
destroyed the remainder. While the British 
were at Wilmington, his condition was de- 
decent 
clothes, driven from his home and family, his 
property destroyed, yet no murmur of com- 
plait was uttered by him; no abatenient of 
zeal, 


plorable—without means, or even 


Dear must that independence be, purchased 
at such a terrible price. After the battle of 
Guilford Court-house (15th March, 1781,) 
Captain Moore with others did good service 
in harrassing Lord Cornwallis in his march 
from Guilford to Wilmington. 

But the war was soon to close. The Eng- 
lish were then on their march to Yorktown, 
which proved to be the Waterloo of the con- 
test. 

But it was not in the field, although he had 
done asoldier’s duty with credit and gallantry, 
that Judge Moore’s reputation was won, and 
which preserves his name to a grateful pos- 
terity. The General Assembly in 1782 elected 
him Attorney-General of the State, when it 
was known that he had never read a law book. 
This was done to alleviate, in a delicate man- 
ner, hisimmediate wants, and as some slight 
acknowledgment of gratitude for his sucritices 
and sufferings. His habits of industry and 
acute penetration soon supphed any deficiency. 
In the opinion of the Supreme Court, in case 
of State vs. Gernigan,* he “discharged the 


*Judge Taylor's opinion in 3d Murphy Rep., 12. 
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arduous duties of the office for a series of years 
in a manner that commanded the admiration 
and gratitude of his contemporaries.” A 
clear perspicuity of mind, methodical accu- 
racy and pertinency of argument,a pleasing, i1m- 
pressive and natural eloquence, distinguished 
his legal efforts. 
In 1798 was called to the bench of North 
Carolina; the next year he was appointed by 
the President one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
held the elevated position for six years, with 


Ife soon arose to eminence. 


eredit to himself and satisfaction to his col- 
leagues and the nation. His health failing 
He died in 1830 at the house of 
Major Waddell, in Bladen County, aged 55. 


he resigned. 


Uis private life was equally as interesting as 
his brilliant public career. His manners grace- 
ful and winning, threw a charm over his 
domestic circle. Ils 
varied accomplishments, his gentle courtesy 


brilliant wit and his 
and unstinted hospitality, has, im the language 
of Mr. Davis, “handed his memory down to 
posterity as a finished model of a North 
Carolina gentleman.” 

Judge Moore married Snsan Eagles, and 
left four children; Maurice, colonel in war of 
1812; Alfred, with whom we opened this 
sketch of Brunswick County; Anna, who 
married ILugh Waddell, senior, son of General 
Hugh Waddell, of the Regulation war; Sally, 
unmarried. 

The best evidence of the high apprecia- 
tion of the name and fame of Judge Alfred 
Moore, by the people of the State, is at this 
time, 1878, there are two members of Con- 
gress, and hundreds of others in North Caro- 
lina, who proudly bear his name as their 
patronomic, and who reverence his memory 
and virtues. 

The genealogical diagram printed in the 
Appendix will explain the branches and de- 
scent of this distinguished family, and has 
been compiled with some care from historical 
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documents, by aid of Mrs. Harvey, one of the 
descendants. 

The capital town of Brunswick County pre- 
serves the name of Benjamin Smith, who was 
governor of the State in 1810, and a sketch 
of whom may be fonnd in the history of 
North Carolina, vol. M. p. 49. 

Governor Smith was at one time immensely 
wealthy, having large possessions on the Cape 
Fear river. 
versity in 1789, of 20,000 acres of land, proves 


This liberal donation to the Uni- 


his friendship for learning. 
His temper, “sudden and quick in quarrel,” 
In 


them, with a man by the name of Leonard, 


involved hini in several duels. one of 
he received the ball of his adversary in his hig, 
which he carried to his grave. 

Ve died in Smithville in February, 1829, 
entirely penniless, aud was buried the same 
night he died by Major Wilson and Captain 
Frazier, of the United States army, under 
the cover of the night, to prevent the sheriff 
fron levying upon the dead body for debt, 
which was allowable in those days, that when 
a cu. su. was levied, once levied on the body 


grave in order to 


it could be kept out of the 
force the friends to redeem it by satisfying 
the claim in hands of the sheriff.* 

There are many other names connected 
with the early history of this county, as 
Thomas Allen, Archibald McQLaine, Roger 
Moore, William Lord, Thos. Leonard, Wil- 
liam R. Hall, Parker Quince, John Rowan, 
and others, well deserving of our remein- 
brance and record. 

It is hoped that some son of Brunswick 
will gather together the rich matcrials before 
they are forever lost, and present their lives 
and services to posterity. A recent and 
graphic sketch of Gov. Snuth, from the pol- 
ished pen of President Battle, is well worth 
preserving. 


*Letter from Woodsides hotel, Smithville, to the 
“ Observer,” Raleigh, October 4, 1878. 
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BENJAMIN SMITI, SOLDIER, STATESMAN, PHI- 
LANTHROPIST. i 


Near the mouth of the beautiful Cape Fear 
river, on its right bank, is a pleasant little 
town. It is fanned by the delicious sea 
breezes; huge live oaks gratefully shade its 
In its sombre cemetery repose the 
bodies of many excellent people. Its harbor 


Ht is om the main channel of the 


streets. 


is good. 
river, From its wharves can be seen not far 
away the thin white line of waves as they 
break on the sandy beach. But the ships to 
pav lit- 
Its chief 


tame is that it coutains the court-house of the 


and trom its neighbor. Wilmington, 


tle tribute as they pass and repass. 
county of Brunswick. Its name is Smithville. 

Opposite this good old town is a desert 
island composed of undulating sand hills, with 
bere and there occasional green flats and 
dwarfed pines to relieve the gencral mon- 
otony. It is exposed to the full fury of the 
Atlantic storms. 


between 


New Inlet once poured a 
the 
But daring and industrious man 


rapid stream islaud and the 


mainland, 
sceks to force by walls of stone the impetuous 
floods through the river channel to the west, 
and thus float larger ships up the river to the 


port of Wilmington. Its southern end forms 


the dangerous cape which Mr. George Davis 


so eloquently describes: 


«A naked, bleak elbow of sand jutting far 
out into the ocean. Immediately in its front 
are the Frying Pan Shoals, pushing out still 
further twenty miles to sea. Together they 
stand for warning and for woe; aid together 
they catch the long majestic roll of the At- 
lantic as it swceps through a thousand miles 
of grandeur and power, fon the Arctic toward 
the Gulf. It is the play-ground of billows 

and tempests, the kingdom of silence and 
awe, disturbed by no sound save the sea-gull’s 
shriek, and the breakers’ roar. s * 

” There it stands, bleak aud threaten- 
ing and pitiless, us it stood three hundred 
years ago, when Greenville and White came 
nigh unto death upon its sands. And there 
it will stand, bleak and threatening aud piti- 
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less, until the earth and sea shall give up their 
dead. And as its nature, so its name, is 
i $ ü the Cape of Fear.” 


The name of the sandy reach which I have 
described, so desolate, yet so full of interest, 
is Smith [sland.. 

The University of North Carolina has amid 
its group of buildings, one, in its shape and 
portico and columns, imitating a Greek tem- 
ple. Its basement was until recently the 


home of the State Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Which has done so much to protect 


our but is the 


of the professor of 


tarmers froin frauds, how 


laboratory chemistry. 
Above isa long and lofty room containing 
the library of the University. 

On its shelves are many ancient books of 
great value, but vacant spaces plead piteously 
for new books in all the departments of lit- 
erature and science. The names of this build- 
ing ie Smithi Hall 

What member of the widely-spread family 
of Smiths has thus given his familiar name to 
a county town, 


Hall? 


Ee was an active oflicer 


an islaud, and a University 
His Christian name was Benjamin. 
of the Revolution 
aud a Governor of our State, and the first 
benefactor of the University. 

Governor Smith had many vicissitudes of 
fortune. In his youth he was aide-de-eamp of 
Washington in the dangerous but masterly 
retreat from Long Island after the deteat of 
the American He behaved with eon- 
spicuous gallantry in the brilliant aetion in 
which Moultrie drove the British from Port 
Royal Island and checked for a time the in- 


vasion of South Carolina. 


forces. 


A Charleston paper 
of 1794 says, “he gave on many oecasions 
such various proof of activity and distin- 
guished bravery as to merit the approbation 
of his impartial country.” After the strong 
Unioun superseded the nerveless Confederacy, 
when there was danger of war with France 
or England, he was made general of militia, 
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and when later, on account of insults and 
injuries of France, our Government made 
preparations for active hostilities, the entire 
militia of Brunswick County, officers and men, 
roused to enthusiasm by an address from him 
full of energy and fire, volunteered to follow 
his lead in the legionary eorps raised for ser- 
vice against the enemy. The confidence of 
his countrymen in his wisdom and integrity 
was shown by their fifteen times electing him 
to the Senate of the State. From this post 
he was chosen by the General Assembly as 
our Chief Executive in 1810, when war with 
England was constantly expected, and by 
large numbers earnestly desired. The charter 
Wire 
trustees were the great men of that day—the 


of the University was granted in 1789. 


leaders in war and in peaee. 

Of this band of eminent men, Benjamin 
He is entitled 
to the signal honor of being the first benefac- 
ter of the infant institution, the leader of the 


Smith was a worthy member. 


small corps of beral supporters of education 
in North Carolina. For that reason alone his 
name should be revered by all the long line of 
students who call’ the University their Alma 
Mater—by every one who desires the enlight- 
enment of our people. 

The Trnstees met, for organization, in Fay- 
etteville, on November 15th, 1790, choosing as 
their chairman Colonel William Lenoir, the 
General Smith glad- 
dened these hearts by the munificent donation 


Speaker of the Senate. 


of patents for twenty thousand acres of land 
in Western Tennessee. A large portion of 
them was a gift to him for his gallant services 
during the dark hours of the Revolution. 


They were the price of liberty. They were 


the offering of .a generous heart anda wise 
head, which knew well that liberty could not 
be preserved without education—that ignor- 
ance must be slain or vice will be the ruler of 
our land. 

Generation after generation grew up and 
passed away. Year after year young men, 
their mental armor supplied and burnished 


through his wisdom and liberality, went 
from the University walls to become sources 
of good influenee in all our land, from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande. The institution 
he loved so well, after many vicissitudes of 
trials and sufferings, had become wealthy and 
prosperous. Nearly tive hundred matriculates 
every year entered their names on its roll to 
partake of its instruction. The revered donor 
had drunk to its dregs the cup of bitterness, 
Ilis too generous disposition and mispiaced 
confidence in others had deprived him of his 
wealth. His onee strong and vigorous body 
had been wasted by discase and racked by 
pain. In poverty and in wretchedness he had 
long since sunk into his grave under the weep- 
ing moss of the great swamp trees. Sixty 
years after his generous gift the trustees of 
the University honored themselves by bestow- 
ing his name on a beautiful structure devoted 
to literature and to science. The sacritices of 

His monument 
Cen- 


Men’s fortunes will 


the old hero were not in vain. 
is more enduring than marble or brass. 
turies will come and go, 
But the blessings of the gift 
of Benjamin Smith nearly a hundred years 


wax and wane. 


ago will never cease, and his name will keep 
green forever. 
Kemp P. Barrie. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY. 


Buncombe worthily preserves to all time 
the name of Edward Buncombe, a patriot and 
a soldier, who served his country faithfully, 
and who gave up his life in her defence, a more 
minute account of whom is presented in the 
sketch of the inen of Tyrrell County, of which 
he was a resident, 

There is perhaps no section of the State 
more familiar vy name, and less known abroad. 
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kne for Buncombe ~ has become as 
fumiliar as a household word, not only in 
our own native, but has pervaded other 
countries.* This slang phrase had this origin. 
the Con- 


gress from this district f arose to address the 


Some years ago ieniber in 
House on a question of local importance; some 
of the members left the Hall, which he ob- 
serving, Very naively said to those remaining, 
that they might go too; as he should speak 
for some tinie and was only “ talking for Bun- 
combe.” 

Ample materials for deseription of the lovely 
scehery and the genial chinate, the fertile soil, 
and its gold giving ore, exist, but these are 
not germane to our object; it is of the men of 
Buncombe only we propose to write, 

Many of the earlier inhabitants and pioneers 
of this lovely region of the State we are com- 
pelled to pass over. It were a pleasing duty 
to dwell upou the character and services of the 
Alexanders; the Barnetts, (the first men that 
ever piloted a wagon over the mountailis;) 
The Beards, Readon and Zebulou; Thomas 
Case, (who died in 1849, aged 82,“ who lived 
longer, easier and heartier, and left more de- 
secudants than any māu of his day;”) the 
Davidsons; the Edneys; the Lowries; the 


* Attache in England, by Judge Halliburton. 

t General Felix Walker was member in the House of 
Representatives from the Buncombe District from 
1817 to 1823, 


Irwins; the Pattons, (especially James, who 
died 1845, aged 90, the founder of the Warm 
Springs;) Rev. IIumphrey Posey; James Mc- 
Sith, the first white child born in the State 
west of Blue Ridge; and many others. 


We leave these for some son of Buncombe as 
indicated by Hon. George Davis,“ who shall 
gird up his loins to the task, with unwearied 
industry and unflinching devotion to the honor 
of his dear old mother.” 


David Lowry Swain, born 4th of January, 
1801; died 27th of August, 1868. 

Few men have lived in North Carolina who 
have made a deeper or mote lasting inipres- 
sion on her history than the subject of our 
present sketch. 


Without fortune or thorough edneation, or 
any personal advantages, but by his own in- 
trinsic merits, his unspotted character and 
sterling virtues, he was called on to fill the 
highest offices in the State. 


If his education was, from his limited cir- 
cumstances, not complete, he was blessed with 
an unquenchable thirst for knowledge, habits 
of unremitting labor that was never satisfied 
until it exhausted a question, and a powerful 
memory. He remained a short time (1821) 
at the University, “bat he did not need, (as 
Johnson says of Shakespeare,} the spectacles 
of books to study the great works of nature or 
the character of men.” He was a student all 
Truly— 


his hfe. 


Ile sought rich jewels 
From the dark caves of knowledge, 
To win his ransom from from those twin jailors of the 
daring heart, 
Low birth and iron fortune 








and so successfully did he labor, that at the 
time of his death he had no superior in the 
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country upon the science of Constitutional 
law, moral scieuce, or political economy.* 

His ancestors were English. His father, 
George Swain, was a native of Roxboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, (born 1763.) He came South and 
settled in Georgia. Ile was a man of mark 
and influence. Hewas a member of the con- 
vention that 
Georgia, and served in the Legislature for 
five years. His health failing, he moved to 
the health-giving climate of Buncoinbe, and 
wus many years postmaster at Asheville. He 
married Mrs. Caroline Lowry, widow of Cap- 
tain Lowry, (who had been killed by the In- 


revised the Constitution 


dians,) and the daughter of Jesse Lane, of 
Wake County, who was the grandfather of 
General Joseph Lane, of Oregon, and Governor 
Swain; by her Mr. Swain had seven children, 
all now dead. 
Governor Swain was born, as stated, in 
1801, at Asheville. 
conducted by Rev. George Newton and Rey. 
E. M. Porter. He often referred in gratitude 
to their patient labors, and they were proud 


His early education was 


of their diligent pupil. Ilis father was ambi- 


tious for him. He taught his son early to 
choose only good society, and to aim at excel- 
After 
his early education was completed he came (in 
1821) to 
office of Hon. John Louis Taylor, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1828. 

On the 12th of January following, he mar- 
ried Eleanor White, daughter of William 
White, late Secretary of State, aud the grand- 
daughter of Governor Caswell. He then re- 
turned to his mountain home, and commenced 


lence in whatever pursuit he followed. 


taleigh, where he entered the law 


the practice of law with great success. 

In 1824-25-2628 and ’29 he was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature from Buncombe County, 
During this period (1827) he was elected So- 


_ * These were the subjects of which he was Professor 
an the University, and upon which he delivered lec- 
tures, 


of 


oF 


licitor of the Edenton District, and rode this 
circuit only once, when he resigned, In 18380 
he was a member of the Board of Internal 
Improvements, and was active in promoting 
the best interests of the State. In the winter 
of this year he was elected Jndge of tle Su- 
perior Court of Law and Equity. 

In December, 1835, he was culled to the 
presidency of the University. Here was his 
proper element, and here he spent the best 
years of his life, (till 1868.) 

Never,” says his able biographer, Governor 
Vance, “did a Grecian philosopher gather 
around him his disciples with more pride and 
delight than did Governor Swain. In the 
midst of his three or four hundred ‘boys’ 
who annually sarrounded him at Chapel IDH, 
he was entirely at home and happy, aud such 
of lite, Huis 
knowledge was encyclopedic in its range, es- 
So overwhelin- 


society was the charm his 
pecially in English literature. 
ing were his stores, that the writer remembers 
with grateful pleasure, when forgetting alto- 
gether the subject on hand he would stand ap 
in front of his class, and in an outgush of elo- 
quence, poetry, history, anecdote and humor, 
wrap us with enchantment. lis 
most remarkable trait of mind was his power- 
ful memory, and the direction in whieh that 


àll as 


faculty was notably exereised, was in biogra- 
phy and genealogy. In this particular he had 
no superior in America. A youth coming to 
college needed no letter of introduction. Not 
only was it so in his own State, but from the 
most distant Southern and Southwestern States 
it was the same. Knowing all the principal 
families of the Southern Atlantic States, h< 
took note of their migrations westward; and 
when their sons returned East for education 
he would generally tell them more of their 
family history than they knew before. 

« Amazed at his display of this genealogical 
history,” Governor Vance continues, he once 


asked him, “ Don’t you, Governor, know when 
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every man of North Carolina cut his eye teeth?” 
“On no,” said he, “but I know very well 
when you, sir, had the measles.” 

“Thus for a period of an ordinary lifetime 
(33 years) he devoted himself to the highest 
and neblest service to his State and country 
in training the future statcsmen, jurists and 
divines of our country. Eternity alone can 
reveal the influence which he thus indirectly 
exerted on the intelligence and morals of 
society; not only of his native State, but of 
all that vast region known as the South and 
Southwest, where his pupils filled every pos- 
sible place of honor, trust or profit. He pre- 
ferred to tread the noiseless tenor of his way 
in the quiet paths of science and philanthropy 
than those of politicalambition. The plaudits 
of statesmanship, the renown of the warrior, 
had no charms for him. He felt truly— 


The warrior’s name 

Tho’ pealed and chimed on every tongue of fame, 
Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than he who fashions and improves mankind. 





“ Ag an author,” coutinues Governor Vanee, 
‘with all his stores of knowledge, and his 
great capacities, he left but httle for posterity 
to judge and admire. His literary reputation 
is confined to those who were his cotempo- 
raries, and such traditions as affection and 
friendship may preserve, Many fragmentary 
articles fron: his pen and lectures exist; some 
the University 
Magazine, relating chiefly to North Carolina 
history. He hal collected a 
amount of historic material, and ıt was ex- 


of which are preserved in 
considerable 
pected that he would have left a work on that 


His 


age, the troubled times, and an aversion to 


subject as a legacy to his countrymen. 


continued systematic labor, doubtless pre- 
vented him.” | 

A vast number of rich traditions of the early 
times and the men of Carolina were locked 
up in the vast stores of his memory; the 
key to which is buried with him. Yet he was 
ever forward and ready to aid other laborers 


additional lustre than it already 
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in the historic field. As Caruthers, Wiley, 
Wheeler, and Iawks could testify, He materi- 
ally aided me in my poor efforts in this re- 
spect, and in gratitude to him I dedicated my 
“ History of North Carolina.” 

At his suggestion and request, with a letter 
from Governor Vance, in 1868 I visited Eng- 
land, and spent all my time in the Rolls Of- 
fice collecting material from the original re- 
cords as to the early history of North Carolina. 

But his name could not have received any 
enjoyed. 

His fame will forever rest upon the success 
with which he conducted the University of the 
State. When he went to Chapel Hill there 
were not ninety students. In 1860 there were 
nearly five hundred. He determined to make 
its influence powerful, aud he succeeded. It 
was by intuitive perception of character, 
gentle but firm administration of authority, 
and high consideration and gentlemanly treat- 
In the classic halls of the 
University he never assumed the commanding 


ment of his pupils. 


and repellant attitude of a “ Jupiter Tonans,” 
but like the course of the Apollo, leading by 
graceful manners and gentle words his admir- 
ing votaries. 

But the unhappy internecine war came—the 
eall for men and arms to defend the homes 
and hearths of the South was heard,and the 
gallant youths of the University obeyed the 
call. Of the class of 1860,* every one, (with 
perhaps a single exception,) eutered the ser- 
vice, and more than a fourth of the entire 
number now fill a soldier’s grave. Every ex- 
ertion was used by Governor Swain to pre- 
serve the University. 
ertions that the conseript law, “that robbed 
alike the cradle and the grave,” was not 
rigidly enforced, and when the Federal army 
took possession of Chapel Ill in 1865,a few 
studeuts were still there. In order to avert 


It was owing to his ex- 


*“ Last Ninety Days of the War’’ by Cornelia Phil- 
lips Spencer, New York, 1866, 270.. 


from the institution the fate of all others 
lying in the route of a eonquering anny, Gov. 
Swain was appointed by Gov. Vanee one of 
the commissioners to General Sherman to pre- 
serve the Capital and University. 

After the war he visited New York and 
Washington to interest northern capitalists as 
to the financial eondition of the University, 
and was greatly instrumental in seeuring the 
land serip donated by Congress for agricul- 
tural schools. 

But the election of 1868 adopted the new 
Constitution, and destroyed what war had 
spared. The doors of the University was 
closed by negro troops, and with the vener- 
able president, fell, unwept, without a erime. 

“This was the unkindest eut of all” This 
unexpected blow completely prostrated Gov. 
Swain; lis energies seemed subdued, and he 
seemed suddenly to grow old, losing all his 
vivaeity and elastieity. 

The able tribute to the memory of Gov. 
Swain by his life-long friend Gov. Vance 
evinces the deep affeetion of the latter, whieh 
has been so liberally drawn on, and this feel- 
ing was fully reeiprocated by “his gentle, 
patriotic, and distinguished preceptor.” 

In a letter whieh I reeeived from Gov. 
Swain when at West Point as one of the board 
of visitorsto the United States Military Aead- 
emy at that place, dated 16th June, 1865, he 
writes thus: 

“ I have been detained here mueh longer than 
I expeeted; I cannot leave earlier than Mon- 
day next, and be in Washington on Wednes- 
day. I will be very anxious to see Gov. 
Vance. Will it not bein your power to obtain 
for me permission from the War Depart- 
ment to do so, 1n anticipation of my arrival ? 
I have been hoping eonstantly to hear of his 
receiving permission to return home. Please 
write to me immediately to New York. I 
will probably have only a day to spendin Wash- 
ington, and during that day I must see Gov. 
Vanee 

“ I remain very truly yours, 


wD L. Swat.” 
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I proeured for him the desired permit, and 
together we went to the Carrol] Prison, where 
we met in the same plaee the Governors of 
three sovereign States “in duranee vile,” 
Gov. Vance, Gov. Brown, of Wirginia, and 
Gov, Leteher, of Virginia. The eause of the 
visit of Gov. Swain to Washington at this 
time (20th May, 1865,) was an invitation from 
the President of the United States, Andrew 
Johnson, extended also to B. F. Moore, and 
Wiliam Eaton, to eonsult in regard to“ Reeon- 
struction of the Union.” 

This was no idlecomplimeut. The country 
had just ended a long, exhausting and deso- 
lating war. The President, Lincoln, had been 
murdered by an assassin; every branch of 
industry was paralyzed; the commerce of 
and 


the 


eonfusion 
That. 


their homes men 


a nation destroyed, and 
dismay pervaded every section. 
President should call trom 
who had never figured in the field or the 
forum, but only known as pure, honorable and 
eouscientious men, was evidence of hissagacity 
and of their high character. 

They met the President on 22d May, 1865, 
at his officvein the Treasury. Neither of them 
personally knew the President, and I intro- 
duced them. I then wasabout to retire when 
the President requested me to remain and 
participate in the consultation. No questions 
of more vital importance to the Sonth sinee 
the foundation of the Government were ever 
discussed. <All of those who participated in 
that conference have gone. No aecount has. 
ever been published of their deliberations. 
Frou my diary of that date I extraet the fol- 


lowing: 


“« Suturday, 20th May, 1865.—Mr. A. G. 
Allen, editor of the National Intelligencer, met 
me on the street and informed me that Gov, 
Vanee, of our State, had been brought to the 
eity, a prisoner of war, and that I might do 
good by going tosee him, and that Gov. Swain 
was at the Ebbitt House and wished to see me. 
I went to the Ebbitt House and found Gov.. 
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S. and William Eaton, jr. Gov. 8S. accompa- 
nied me home. I sent for his ee as he 
wishes to be more quiet than at the hotel. 
He, with Messrs. Eaton and Moore, are here, 
invited by the President to advise measures to 
restore North Carolina to the Union. 

© Sunday, 21st ALiy.—Gov. S. accompanied 
me to chure Dr. Pinckney preached. 

“In evening, at request of Gov. 8. and Mr. 
Moore, I called on the President and made 
arrangements for their meeting at 2. p.m. 
TO-MOrrow., 

“Mondty, 22d May.—Gov, Swain engaged 
in writing, preparing for the conference with 
the President. 

“At 2 I went with him and Messrs. Moore 
and Eaton to the President’s office and intro- 
duced them. Mr. Thomas and General Mussey, 
of Lewisbur., were with him. 

“After introducing them I arose to retire, 
when the President again desired me to remain, 
A conference deeply interesting in all its de- 
tails ocenrred. 

“he President directed his Secretary to 
read a proclamation which he proposed to 
issue, and an amnesty to certain classes by 
which North Carolina was to be restored to the 


Union. He invited a frank, free, and open 
discussion. 
“Mr, Moore, with much decision, earnestness, 


and courage , denounced the plan, ‘especially us 
to the classes who were to be exempted from 
pardon. The plan, he alleged, was illegal, and 
he denied the power of the President to issue 
it. He deinanded of him where in the Con- 
stitntion or Laws he fonnd such power, The 
President replied ‘that by IV Art., £S8ec., the 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
w Republican fourm of Government, &e.° 
‘True, rephed Myr, Moore, ‘but the Presi- 
dent is not the United States.’ 

“Asto exempting from all pardon, or requir- 
ing all persons owning a certain amount of 
property to be pardoned, was simply ridicu- 
lous. You might as well sy that every mau 
who had bread and meat enough to teed his 
family was a traitor, and must be pardoned.’ 
Mr: Moore continucd in that same caustic 
manner, to examine other points of the pro- 
clumation, and specially the appointment of a 
Governor by the President, averring that nye 
President had no such power. He finally sug- 
gested to the President to meddle as little as 
possibłe with the State, that she was able to 
take care of herself by aid of her own citi- 
zens; that his plan was to let the Legislature 
be called, which, as the Governor was a pris- 
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” ernors 


to the Vresident’s house; 
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oner, the Speakers of the Legislature conld 
do; then the Legislature would authorize the 
people to call a Convention, who could repeal 
the Secession Ordinance of the 20th of May, 
1861, and thus restore good correspondence 
with the Union, with the rights of the State un- 
inipulred and her dignity respected, The 
President listened with much attention, and 
bore with great dignity the fiery phillipics 
of Mr. Moore. 

“Governor Swain, in a long and temperate 
speech, but with much earnestness, advocated 
the plan of Mr. Moore. He detailed circun- 
stances of much interest before unknown, 
illustrative of his course. and that of Gov- 
Graham and Vance. Fle read several 
letters from Governor Graham. 

“The President stated ‘ that he appreciated 
the able views and the frank enunciations of his 
friends, but still thought that the Provisional 
Governor should be appointed by the United 
States; that the President was the Executive 
Officer of the United States, and therefore, 
the Governor, he thought, should be appointed 
by him, He did not seem much inclined to 
vive any ground. As it was then half-past six 
o'clock ‘he adjourned the Conference to meet 
again on Thursday next at 2 p. m.’” 

“ Thursday, 25th May, 1865, ü 3 . 

« At 2 o'clock I went with Governor Swain 
we found Messrs. 
Moore and Eaton, and also W. W. Holden, 
R. P. Diek, Richard Mason, J. Por 
Richardson, Rev. Mr. Skinner, Dr. Kobt. ie 
Powell, and Colonel Jones. The President 
laid before us the Amnesty Provlamation, by 
which he proposed to restore the State of 
North Carolina to the Union, a Military Gov- 
ernor to be appointed by the President, who 
should proceed forthwith to organize the 
State Government; direct the people to calla 
Convention, appoint Judges, officers, Wc. 

“The President further stated that the 
name of the person as Governor was purposely 
left blank in the proclamation, and requested 
that we should select some name, and that 
whoever we selected he would appoint. The 
President then retired. 

.“ Governor Swain stated that it was a pre- 
ferable mode to him, and more in accordance 
with the laws of North Carolina, that the Con- 
vention should be called by the Legislature, 
which conld be summoned by the Speaker of 
the Senate, or they might meet of their own 
accord. But the President was unwilling to 
trust that body 

“Mr, Eaton declared hiniself opposed te the 
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appointment of Governor by the President; 
that he was only invited for advice and con- 
ference, and not for making offices, and that 
he would not unite in any recommendation of 
any one for this, or any other office. 

“Tt was then proposed to organize the 
meeting, and on motion of Dr. Powell, Mr. 
Moore was called to the chair. 

« Mr. Moore said he concurred in the saga- 
cious views of Mr. Eaton, and declined to take 
the chair. He, with Governor Swain and 
Eaton, retired to another room.” 

« Dr. Powell then moved that Colonel J. P. 
H. Russ be appointed chairman, which was 
carried, and on motion of Dr. Powell, the 
name of W. W. Holden was inserted as Gov- 
ernor. 

« The President was then sent-for, who came 
in and seemed gratified at the selection. 

“The party then dispersed. 

« The President gave Governor Swain snd 
myself permits to visit Governor Vance in 
prison. 


“ Friday, 26th Muy, 1865. 2 ts 

¢ * * Governor Swain and myself rode 
to Carrol Prison where we saw Governor 
Vance, Governor Letcher, and Governor 
.Brown confined in the same place. Governor 
Vance was in good spirits and health. 

“Governor Corwin, of Ohio, also called to 
see Governor Vance, and denounced the out- 
rage of imprisoning him without process of 
law and without crime, three Governors of 
sovereign States confined together, and he 
promised Vance that he should use every etort 
to get him out. Which pledge he nobly re- 
deemed. 

“ He asked Vance, ‘for what crime was he 
imprisoned ?’ 

“Vance replied, ‘be did not know,’ ‘un- 
less that Governor Holden, who had voted for 
the Ordinance of Secession in Convention, and 
had pledged the last man and the last dollar, 
and failed to redeem bis pledge, and now he, 
Vance, was his security, and had to suter, 

« We remained with Gov. Vance more than 
an hour, when we returned to my house. 

“As weather was rainy and disagreeable, 
Gov. Swain remained within doors, and we 
conversed on listorical matters, and the stirring 
events of tue last few days, of which he fore- 
bodes much cvil. 

“Tread, at his request, my diary,” (as above 
recorded. ) 

« {Te asked for a copy, as he thought it con- 
cise and correct, to send to Mrs. 8.” 


The memories of these times cannot but be 
interesting, as showing the prominent part 
that Gov. Swain bore in these eventful scenes, 
and the sad condition of atfuirs. They have 
never been published. 

Gov. Swain, after visiting New York, re- 
turned home with feelings of depression and 
distress. 

Toping to restore tone to his mind and body, 
before taking a final leave of Chapel Hill, he 
Was preparing for a visit to his native moun- 
On the Lith August, 
1868, riding in an open buggy, his horse took 


tains of Buncombe. 


fright, ran away, and threw him with violence 
to the ground. He was carried home in a 
bruised condition. No one thought hia seri- 
On 
27th August he fainted away, and without a 


struggle or groan passed from time to eter- 


ously injured; but Ins hour had come. 


Lede se 

Gov. S. married, 12th January, 1824, as 
previously stated, Eleanor, daughter of Wil- 
liam White, Secretary of State, (1778 to 1811,) 
and granddaushter of Gov. Richard Caswell. 
Iis widow now resides in Raletgh. A danyh- 
ter, who marrie:l General Aiken (in 1865,) of 
Illinois, where she now resides. Gov. S.’s re- 
mains are interred at Raleigh. 

We have now nished, from anthentie 
Sonreess, an account of the services of David 
L. Swain, of which mis state may aN be 
proud. In his public as well as his private 
character, there Was much to admire antl t> 
love. 

As a statesman and politici he was pat- 
rlotic, yet consévvative and cautions Rather 
abeliever in St. Pans advice, if it be possi- 
ble, 


ing on the practice of the good saint of— 


live in peace with all imen-—almost verg- 


ne hs 
= 


Being all things to all men. 


He certainly never was intolerant or vindic- 
tive. In the early days of the Republic he 


would have been a Federalist; in the log cabin 
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age, he was a Whig; and to his last days a 
Union man. 

As a Christian he was the admirer of piety 
and virtue in any sect. He would say “ my 
father wasa Presbytcrian elder and my mother 
a Methodist; Bishop Asbury blessed me when 
a child, the Presbyterians taught me, and 
IIumphrey Posey, a Baptist, prayed for me. I 
was brought up to love all good Christians.” 

He was for years a communicant of the 
Presbyterian church, and gave largely to its 
support. He was careful of money; economi- 
cal in his expenses, punctual and precise, and 
faithful to his promises; simple in his habits 
and dress. Ile was little blessed by nature in 
personal appearance. “ Certainly,’ says Gov- 
ernor Vance, “no man owed less to adventi- 
tious aids. is voice was peculiar and harsh; 
in person he was exceedingly ill formed and 
uncouth; his knees smote together in a most 
uninilitary manner.” 

But his countenance redeemed his person, 


and one may say as did Hamlet of his father— 


— ‘ee what grace was seated on this brow! 
A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a Man. 


A recent writer (Dalton) on a “Few Honrs 
at Poplar Mount,” has recorded of Governor 
Swain some appropriate remarks from his life 
long friend, Hon. Weldon N. Edwards, that 
should be more permanently preserved: 


“With Gov. Swain a vast store of historical 
and other yor mation was buried, perhaps 
beyond the possibility of resurrection. 

«There is no one left to us who can fill his 
place. 

«He was wrapped up in the Sty , ard 
it was a serious blow to the State when the 
practised and learned faculty was broken up 
by political interference and partisan malice. 
It was a grievous fault- and a blunder not to 
be tolerated in any party. 

“I have heard many of the friends of Gov. 
Swain state that he became melancholy and 
began to droop away on the termination of 
his duties as President of the University, and 
they believed a broken heart was as much the 
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real cause of his death as the fall from his car- 
riage. Ile felt ‘the last link was broken’ that 
united his heart and hopes to all earthly 
objects. The whole manner of the man was 
changed. 

“His step was tottering and slow; his mas- 
sive frame was bowed down in grief. His 
countenance, so wonted to be lifted up in 
smiles and playful wit, had already settled 
into the stern reality of the impending gloom 
and of perpetual silence. 

“Tt was thus I met for the last time this 
distinguished man. He said: ‘My friend, since 
I last saw you my connection with the Uni- 
versity bas been brought to a close; it was a 
trial I dreaded.’ 

«What he suffered can only be known to the 
Great Searcher of all human hearts. There has 
never been a parallel case of injustice, prejudice 
and folly. It was a blow aimed at education, 
science, and civilization, and society; to Gov- 
ernor Swain it was malignant parricide, and 
its baleful effects were felt throughout the 
Commonwealth. Col. Venable, the distin- 
guished and learned head of the Univ ersity of 
Virginia, when this subject was, soon after its 
occurrence, discussed, declared that there was 
no Governor of Virginia, not excepting Pier- 
point, who would exhibit a control similar to 
that of our Governor over the University of 
North Carolina.” 


But another era has dawned on this vener- 
able institution, and we trust that it will soon 
regain its pristine prosperity. 

Connected with Gov. Swain and Professor 
Mitchell of the University was Rev. James 
Phe. D 
born at Nevenden, Essex County, in 1792. His 
father was a Minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


He was a native of England, 


lie came to America in 1818 with an elder 
brother, Samuel A. Phillips, and engaged in 
the profession of teaching at Harlem, where 
In i826 he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy in the University of North 
Carolina, then in his 84th year. For forty 
years he labored to impress broad and deep 
the elements of science and knowledge; how 


he had a flourishing school.- 


faithfully that duty was performed many now 


alive can testify. As his life was useful so 
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fis death was sudden and unexpeeted. On 
the morning of the 14th of March, 1567, he 
set out to the ehapel to officiate at morning 
prayers. The weather tempestuous ; 
he ventured forth and took his seat behind 
the reading desk. ‘The first student who en- 
tered the ebapel after the bell commenced 
The salu- 


Was 


ringing bowed and spoke to him. 
tation not being returned, as was his wont, the 
student advanced toward him and saw him 
falling from his seat, and soon he was ex- 
tended on the floor in an apoplectie fit. Doctor 
Mallet was sent for, but in a few moments life 
Sueh was the end of this excel- 
lent and useful man. He left three children: 
Rev. Charles Phillips, D. D., Professor in Uni- 
versity; Hon. Samuel F, Phillips, Solicitor 
General of the United States; Mrs. Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer. 

Hon. Samuel Field Phillips, LL. D., son of 
Professor James Phillips, a sketch of whom we 


was extinct. 


have just presented,was born at Harlem, N. Y., 
February 18,1824. He was carefully edncated, 
and graduated at the University in 1841, oue 
of a distinguished elass of which he took the 
first honors, aud in which was Governor Johu 
W. Ellis, Judge Wm. J. Clarke, Professor 
Charles Phillips, John F. Toke, Robert 
Strange, and others. 

Iie read law with Governor Swain and en- 
tered the profession with most flattering pros- 
pects. 

He was elected a member of the House of 
Commons from Orange in 1852, with John 
Berry, Senator Josiah Turner, B. A. Durham 
and J. F. Lyon—and this compliment was 
more appreciable, as the county had presented 
a formidable majority against the Whig party, 
to which he belonged. He was again elected 
in 1854, 1864, and 1865, at which latter ses- 
sion he was chosen Speaker of the House.* 





* He was a meinber of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1865; and the Reporter of the Reports of the 
Supreme Court from 1866 to 1571. 
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But politics was not his appropriate sphere, 
and he retired from its exeiting arena to the 
He 
removed to Raleigh and formed a law part- 
nership with Ion. A. S Merrimon. This able 
He was 


more germane pursuits of his profession. 


tirm enjoyed a full share of practice. 
unexpectedly to himself and others, in 1870, 
nominated by the Republican Convention as 
Attorney General of the State. Hon. Wm. 
M. Shipp was elected; this wasthe subject of 
no regret to Mr. Phillips, forit left him oppor- 
tunity to pursue uninterruptedly the practice 
of his profession. When Judge Settle resigned 
on the Supreme Conrt Bench, Mr. Phillips 
was tendered and declined this Ingh position. 

In December, 1871. he was confirmed by 
the Senate as Solicitor General of the United 
States, which position he now holds, with 
credit to himself and eoifidence to the 
country. 

He married Fanny, the granddaughter of 
Governor David Stone, by whom he has an 
interesting family. 

Connected with the favorite and laborious 
portions of the hfe of Governor Swain, as 
President of the University, it is but proper 
to notice Elisha Mitchell, D. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology. Ile was 
a native of Counecticut, born in 1798. Ile 
graduated at Yale college in 1803, 1n the saine 
class with George E. Badger and Thomas P. 
Devereux. In 1818, by the influence of Judge 
Garton, he was appointed to a Professorship 
iu the University with Protessor Olmstead, 
alsoa graduate of Yale. 

For more than an ordinary 
served the institution with fidelity and zeal, 
and his pupils acknowledge to this day his 
learning and patience. He was not idle in va- 


cations, but extended his surveys and re- 
No stream or 


lifetime, he 


searches in every direction. 
mountain, no coal field, or gold, or other min- 


eral mine, escaped his acumen. He was the 


first to determine by barometie measurement 
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that the Black mountains were higher than 
the White mountains in New Hampshire, and 
his name is borne by its loftiest summit. A 
Mitchell and 
Mr. Clingman, in regard to this highest peak, 
and in 1857, Dr. Mitchell again visited that 
mountain for the purpose of verifying his 
On the 27th June, he 
dismissed his son Charles, who was his only 


controversy arose between Dr. 


former mensurement. 


assistant, and requested him to return on 
he said that 
he would cross the great range and descend 


Monday and renew this survey; 


He never 
His body was found 
below a pre.tpice in a pool of water about T4 
feet decp, over which he had fallen and in 
which he had perished. 

Following the imperfect sketch of Governor 
Swain, we take up that of his pupil and his 
life long friend, Zebulon Baird Vance. 

The family is of Irish origin. From“ An 
Account of the Family of Vance in Ireland,” 
by Win. Balburnie, printed at Cork, 1860, we 
extract the following: 


into the valiey on the other side. 


Was seen again alive. 


«The next of the family proceeding from 
Dougal, is named William, who was located 
at Aushavid, Ballydug, Tyrone. His will is 
dated 19th ‘April, 1718. fe left four sons. 


One of these, David, went to America, and 
foneht unde e W ashington. (Page ol. 
cc 5 how te Lo Ale e eldest son, John. a 


wns and o daughte 
daughters married pone 
ubratelt, who emigrated to 
America, and there eave birth to Andrew 
Jackson, late President of the United Siates, 
of whom it is written ‘that he was the brav- 
si soldier, the wisest statesinan that ancient 
sp rnodern history has ever recorded,’ 

«& Another ina the A 


wmarrie:! and had four s 
Oe ol tiee 
Juckson, of 3i 


pan or IC MEM aan 
and was killed a: batt ae A desvendant of 
his was a meniber of Congress from Norvh 
Carolina in 1824.7" (Page 38.) 


Whatever credit may be given to this state- 
could 
the 


ment, (and there be no object in the 


writer to violate truth,) our own records 


* This was Dr. Robert B. Vance. 
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show that the grandfather, David Vance, was 
born near Winchester, Va.,and came to North 
Carolina before the Revolutionary war,and first 
settled on the French Broad river; that when 
Lord Cornwallis sent a strong force under Colo- 
nel (or Major) Patrick Ferguson, and endeav- 
ored to win by foree of arms or blandishments 
of art the people of Western Carolina to the 
Royal cause, that Vance joined MeDowell, who 
led the Burke and Rutherford boys to battle, 
and under the gallant lead of Cleaveland, 
Shelby, and others, who attacked Ferguson on 
King’s 


routed his army. 


Mountain. killed him, and conipletely 
We shall speak more of this 
battle whea we reach Cleaveland County; of 
its gallant achievement and important results, 
It was the turning point of the Revolution, 


and was the cause of Anierican success. 


At this time the whole South lay prostrate 
before the arms of the British; Georgia had 
surrendered, so had South Carolina. Lord 
Cornwallis, defeating Gates at Camden, had 
unuiolested possession of Charlotte. This bat- 
tle turned the tide of war, for soon followed 
the victory of Cowpens, a the drawn bat- 
tle of Guilford, Yorz- 
town, 


aad the file sas 


Mr. Vance returnel 
on the French Broad river, where 


After the war was over, 
to his home 
he spent the remainder of his days, univer- 
sally esteemsd for his integrity and ability. 
Colonel Joseph McDowell, of Burke County, 
David Vance, of BDuneombe, and Museutine 
of Ired cll County, (Speaker that 
of che Llouse, 1796 


Alati hews, 
year 6,) were appointed to 
ecn Worth Carolina and Teu- 
156.) 

ile miried a Miss Bruk, and leit several 
them Dr, Robert B. Vance. 
ated for Congress Hon. Felix Wal- 
ker, m1 1623,* 


ran tne line betw 
Nesse. a. s History, 
children, among 
who defe 
This singular canvass resulted 


in a tigin the popular vote, and was settled 





—_ 


*Tor sketch of Felix Walker, see Rutherford County. 
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by votes of the retnrning officers (sheriffs. ) 
We ran again for Congress (19th Congress, 
1825-27,) and was defeated by Hon. Samuel 
P. Carson, This eanvass unbappily terminated 
ina duel between Carson and Vance,in which 
the latter was killed. 

David Vance married Margaret Myra Baird, 
and left two sons, Zebulon Baird Vanee, and 
Robert Brank Vanee, jr.; Zebulon Baird 
Vance was horn in the county of Buneombe, 
on the 18th day of May, 1830. Without the 
restraining hand of a father to guide and eor- 
rect “the youth,” he is 
reported to have been a wild 
boy, so full of fun and frolie, that he tried the 
very soul of his mother and teachers to re- 
But in all Ms pranks there was 
It was the 


slippery paths of 
and wayward 


strain him. 
nothing but humor and no malice. 
simple ontgushing of volatile and irrepressible 
humor; he was always able to make his peace 
for all his mischiévons capers, in the hearts of 
his superiors, by the genial kindness of his 
AS 


Mr. J. C. Calhoun was spending a stumimer in 


temper, his fearless and free disposition. 


the monntains of North Carolina, when Zeb. 
was abont fourtcen years old, he stopped for 
the night where Zeb, resided. 

Attracted by the vivacity and quickness of 
the boy. and rather amused at the sprightliness 
of his manners, he invited him to take a 
watk, and eonversed for some time with him. 
He so impressed young Vance’s mind by the 
picture that he drew of what he might he if 
he would only cultivate his mind and apply 
himself to study, that the imaginative boy 
resolved to study in earnest, and to make his 
mark “among those names whieh never die.” 
Acting upon this adviee, he entered Wash- 
ington College, Tennessee, remaining there 
two years, going thenee to Newton Aead- 
acted for a 
Here 
he was thrown in social contact with the first 


emy; his fauds failing, he 


tine as clerk at the Warm Springs. 


men of Western Carohua, South Carolina and 
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East Tennessee. He improved these oppor- 
tunities. The spark kindled by the great Cal- 
honn was fanned into an ardent flame; and 
as soon as he could command the means he 
entered 


he was noted for the quickness of his mind 


as a student at the University, where 


and his “irrepressible irmpudțenee,” which, like 
“the wind, bloweth where it listeth;” all 
yielded a willing homage to its irresistible and 
magie influence, 

His humor was involuntary and spontaneous. 
He could no more repress it than could the 
skylark withhold its liquid lavs from the 
morning ght, or the mountain stream prevent 
its pelueid current from bubbling up in radi- 
ance and beanty. 

After leaving college he stndied law and was 
admitted to practice and was chosen County 
Soheitor. | 

On the resignation of Ifon, Theos, L. Cling- 
man, (who was appointed Senator in Congress, 


vice Asa Biggs, appointed United States 
Judge, May, 1858, which appointinent of 
Senator Chingman was confirmed by the 


Legislature, November, 1858.) Mr. Vance was 


elected to Congress over W. W. Avery, 
Which position he held until the State 


seceded, (May, 186.) IIe then returned- 
home and raised one of the largest eompan- 
les the the State, 
of which he was clected captain, and it was 
Incorporated into the J4th North Carolina 
Regiment. 


for War ever raised in 


Ie was elected coloncl of the 26th 
Regiment and attaehed to the brigade eoni- 


manded by General L. O'B. Branch. Ie was 


engaged in the disastrous battle of New 
Berne, and alsoin the seven days’ battles 


around Riehmond. 

The following year he was elected Governor 
of the State, over Colonel Wilham Johnston, 
of Charlotte, as the representative of the 
Union party, and opposed by the original se- 
By some he was eharged with the 
He never de- 


eessionists. 
erime of deserting his party. 
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serted the true interests and honor of the State. 
In a letter to Governor 
Swain in January, 1864, he said: 


written by him 


“Almost every argument can be answered 
but one—that is the cries of our women and 
children for bread. Of all others that is the 
hardest for a man to meet. 

“But the historian shall not say it was the 
weakness of their Governor, or that Saul was 
consenting to ‘their death. As God liveth 
there is nothing I would not do or dare for a 
people who have honored me so far beyond my 
deserts.” 


For this he was willing to make any sacri- 
fice, even to death. He felt as did the brave 
Iloratius of Rome. 

To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late- 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods; 
And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast. 

‘To him these were no idle words or empty 
professions. During’ his whole term as Gov- 
ernor this was fully proved by acts and deeds. 

He, at the suggestion of General Martin, pur- 
chased from the Clyde a steamship, and estab- 
lished a system of supplies by carrying cotton 
to Europe, and receiving in return arms and 
necessaries for the people, that else must have 
perished for food and raiment. 

If the troops of North Carolina were the 
best clothed and best equipped men in the 
Southern army, it was due to the sagacity and 
energy of Governor Vance. 

On the approach of Shernian’s army the 
Governor went to Statesville, where he had 
some time previously seut his wife and chil- 
dren; there he was arrested and brought to 
Washington City and placed in Carroli prison. 

There 
made as to the capture of Governor Vance, 
which were offensive, and drew from him the 


were many ridiculous statements 


following correction: 
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“ CHARLOTTE, 13th October, 1868, 


“To EDITOR oF THE New York World: 


“I see by the public prints that General 
Kilpatrick has decorated me with his disap- 
probation before the people of Peunsylvania. 
He informs them, substantially, that he tamed 
me by capturing me and riding me two hun- 
dred miles on a bareback mule. I will do him 
the justice to say that he knew that was a 
lie when he uttered it. 


“YT surrendered to General Schofield at 
Greensboro, N. C., on the 2d May, 1865, who 
told me to go to my home and remain there, 
saying if he got any orders to arrest nie he 
would send there for me. Accordingly, I 
went home and there remained until I was 
arrested on 13th May, by a detachment of 800 
cavalry, under Major Porter of Harrisburg, 
from whom I received nothing but kindness 
and courtesy. I came in a buggy to Salisbury, 
where we took the cars. 


“Isaw no mule on the trip, yet I thought 
I saw an ass at the general’s headquarters; 
this impression has since been confirmed. 


“« The general remembers, among other inci- 
dents of the war, the dressing up of a strum- 
pet, who assisted him in putting down the rebel- 
lion in the uniform of an orderly, and 
introducing her into a respectable family of 
ladies. This and other feats of arms and strat- 
egy so creditable would no doubt have been 
quite amusing,and far nore true than the mule 
story. I wonder he forgot it. 

« Respectfully yours, 
“7 B. VANGE 

How Governor Vance employed his time 
while in prison is shown by the following 
notes received from him. He bore his contine- 
ment with all the patience of a patriot, and 
“submitted with philosophy to the inevita- 
ble.” 

« CARROLL PRison, 16 June, 1865. 
“ CoL. WHEELER, 


“My Dear Sir: I desire to study French 
while in confinement. I want a dictionary, 
A 3 3 = 
grammar, and Ollendorf’s method. Iam quite 
well, and see no hope of getting out soon. 
«Very truly yours, 
«A B. V ANGE.” 


I was, of course, pleased to oblige him, and 
seut the books. 
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“¢ July 2d, 1865. 
-Cor J. H. WHEELER, 

« DEAR Sir: Will you please do me the 
favor to borrow for me the following law 
books? Iam not able to buy them: Black- 
stone, 2d volume only; Greenleaf on Evi- 
dence; Adams on Equity; Chitty’s Pleadings, 
Ist volume, 

“ I desire to refresh my law studies. 
getting on bravely in French. 

“ Tout a vous, 


“7. Boy anc.” 


I am 


We have already described the interview of 
Governor Swain, at which Governors Brown, 
Corwin and Letcher were present, and how 
cheerful Gov. V. bore his condition. 

I could but remark how polite and consid- 
erate the ofiicers and the employees of the 
prison were to him, By his geniai manners 
he had won their hearts. If he had been a 
candidate for any position in their gift, he 
would have received their unanimous vote. 

He was release-by the efforts of Governor 
Corwin and others, aud allowed to return to 
his family, ou parole not to go beyond certain 
limits, - 

In November, 1870, the Legislature so sym- 
pathized with his snfferings and so appreciated 
his services, that he was elected Senator; but 
having been disfranchised he was refused by 
the Senate, and in January, 1872, he resigned, 
and General Matt. W. Ranson was elected. 
From 1865 to 1867 North Carolina had no 
members in either branch of Congress. 

Gov. V. received a pardon from the Presi- 
dent, (Andrew Johnson,) settled at Charlotte, 
and entered into the practice of the law, in 
partnership with that excellent gentleman and 
accomplished jurist, C. Dowd, Esq. Ia enter- 
ing this firm, Gov. Vance told his partner that 
“in every firm there was one working man 
and one gentleman, and that it must be under- 
stood that he had to be the gentleman, as he 
was too lazy to be the other.” Admirably 
both filled the assigned role. But the law was 
not the natural element of Gov. V. 
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In 1876, after a canvas of unexampled exer- 
tion and ability on both sides, he was elected 
goveruor by a majority of more than 3,000 
votes over Judge Settle, now a judge in Flor- 
ida. 

Ife resigned on being elected by the Legis- 
lature Senator in Congress from 4th March, 
1879, to 8d March, 1885, succeeding Hon. A. 
S. Merrimon. His recent speech (19th May, 
1879,) on restoration of the Union, was a 
model of eloqnence, wit and statesmanship. 

Governor Vance married on 2d August, 
1858, at Morganton, Harriet Newell, the or- 
phan daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Espy, 
of the Presbyterian church. She recently 
died, (at Raleigh, 8d November, 1878,) leav- 
ing several children, * 

We have now finished to this date, some 
slight memories of the career of our Governor 
Vance.f They might well have been more 
elaborate and extended did ourspace and plan 
allow. We have tried to do justice to his 
merits, and— | 





Nothing extenuate, 
Or set down aught in malice. 


Enough has been said to prove the high 
reputation of Goveruor Vance as a philan- 
thropist and a statesman. As a popular orator 
he has no superior, aud but few equals. Lis 
“infinite jests and most excellent faney,” to 
which he adds, at times, the most touching 
pathos and brilliant eloquence carry the 
minds and hearts of his audience, and makes 
him irresistible and triumphant before the 
people. In his public addresses, as in the so- 
cial circle, he often illustrates his positions by 
anecdote so pointed and piquant that the 
popular mind retains with pleasure the argu- 
ment, when a graver mode would be for- 
gotten. 

*He has again married to Mrs. Marten, of Ken- 
tucky, nee Steele. | 

+ Much of this sketch is derived from authentic 
documents, private letters and personal recollections. 
An anonymous article from the papers of the day, in- 


serted, about 1868, afforded much aid, and which was 
freely copied. 
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For the Genealogy of the Vance family, see 
Appendix. 

His brother, Robert Brank Vance, was born 
the 24th of April, 1828, and is the oldest son, 
and second child, of David and Mira M. 
Vance, of Buncombe County, N. C. 

His education was very Hmited. His father 
dying when Robert was in his sixteenth year, 
a great portion of the burden of sustaining 
his mother devolved on him. On attaining 
his majority he was elected Clerk of the Court 
of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, which office he 
held for eight years, and voluntarily retired 
from in 1856. 
chandising, which he followed until the war 
broke out in 1861. Being Union in sentiment, 
he voted against secession, but when the pro- 


Mr. Vanee’s business was mer- 


clamation of Mr. Lincoln was received at 
Asheville, N. C., he, in common with most of 
his neighbors, took sides with the South. AU 
of the male members of the family, including 
his brother Zebulon, and his three brothers-in- 
law, (one of whom, Rev. RON.. Price, was a 
traveling Methodist minister,) went into the 
army at once. Robert was left in charge of 
the families; but, being dissatisfied, he went 
to work and raised a company, which was or- 
ganized as “The Buncombe Lite Guards.” 
He was elected captain. The companies came 
and rendezvoused at Asheville, where the 10th 
and the 29th North Carolina Regiments were 
organized at “Camp Patton.” Vance was 
elected colonel of these forces, receiving 
every vote but one—his own. 

The regiment was first ordered to Raleigh, 
and from there was sent to East Tennessee, 
where it formed a part of the garrison at 
Cumberland Gap, following E. Kirby Smith 
into Kentneky. The regiment suffered con- 
siderably in the battle of Murfreesboro, Colo- 
nel Vance having his horse killed in that en- 
gagement. Ie had just gotten off his horse and 
was holding the bridle, when a shell ex- 


d : - 
ploded near by, a piece entering the horse by 
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the stirrup-leather, The act of dismounting 
no doubt saved Colonel Vance’s life. 

After the battle of Murfreesboro, Vance 
was taken sick with typhoid fever, and sent 
home by General Bragg. In the mean time 
he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general. On his return to the army General 
Bragg sent him back to North Carolina and 
upper Hast Tennessee to organize the troops, 
such as could be got up, and take command in 


that portion. During a raid he made across 


‘the Smoky mountains into Tennessee, he was 


captured at Cosby Creek, where the Federals 
attacked him, and he riding by mistake into 
their ranks. He was kept in prison till near 
the close of the war, when he was paroled 
until exchanged. 

In 1866, he was elected Grand Master of 
Masons in North Carolina, which office he held 
for two years. 

In 1872, he was nominated to a seat in Con- 
gress from the Eighth district of North Caro- 
lina, and beat his competitor, W. G. Candler, 
a Republican, 2,555 votes. 

Tle was re-elected in 1874, beating Plato 
Durham, Independent Democrat, 4,442 votes. 
In i876 he defeated E. R. Hampton, Republi- 
can, over 8,000 majority. In 1878, he was re- 
elected withont opposition to Congress. 

At the time of this writing General Vance 
has succeeded in having daily mails to every 
county town in his district, and had money- 
order offices established all over the district. 

llis principal speeches in the House of Rep- 
resentatives have been onthe civil rights’ bill, 
the tariff, the internal revenue laws, the neces- 
sity of fraternal relations between the North 
and South, the remonctization of silver, etc., 
which were acceptable to his people. 

Many times, through the years since lay- 
men were admitted into the councils of the 
Southern Methodist Church, General Vance 
has been elected delegate to the annual con- 
ferences and two or three times to the gen- 
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eral conferences of said church. In 1876 he 
was appointed by the Bishops of the M. E. 
Church South as one of the Cape May com- 
mission which settled important matters be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Methodist 
Churches, 

General Vance has given many years of his 
life to the work of delivering lectures on 
temperance, and the education of children in 
Sunday schools. 

General Vance was married to Miss Harriet 
V. McElroy, daughter of Gencral John W. 
McElroy, of North Carolina. 
four sons and two daughters—were born to 


Six ehildren— 


them, four of whom are living. 

Such is a brief but accurate sketch of Gen- 
eral Vance. 

There are few public men in or out of Con- 
gress who posscss that respect and regard of 
all who know him, more thar General Vance. 
As a man he is true, sincere and frank in all 
the relations of life. As a Representative he 
is faithful, honest, attentive and active. [lis 
talents and suceess are duly appreciated in 
Congress; being piaced chairman of the iin- 
portant Committee on Patents in the 45th 
and 46th Congresses, and second on the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures; 
A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, being chairman 
in the present Congress. 

As a friend he is faithful, obliging and sin- 
cere, and above all, asa Christian he isa “ burn- 
ing and shining hight,” and a prominent and 
consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

James Love Henry, late one of the judges of 
the Superior courts of law and equity, was 
born in Buncombe County, in 1838. He 
received only such education as the schools of 
Asheville afforded. 

His father, Robert Henry, was a patriot of 
the Revolution, and was in the battle of Kings 
Mountain, and practiced law for more than 
sixty years, with much success. i 
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His father dicd in 1862, aged 97. The 
maternal grandfather of Judge Henry, Robert 
Love, was one of the earliest pioneers in the 
settlement of Western Carolina, and promi 
nent in the early history of this section. Ile 
figured in the rise and fall ot the State of 
Frankiand, which Governor Sevier attempted 
to establish, out of a portion of North Caro- 
lina, now in Tennessee, (in 1785,) and with 
General Tipton and others, arrested Sevier, 
under the charge of high treasou,* and con- 
veyed him to jail at Morganton. Robert Love 
is progenitor of the large and influential fam- 
ily of that uaine which pervades this and other 
sections of the west, and who have occupied 
positions of prominence in every walk of life. 

Judge Henry presided as judge with great 
acceptability, from 1868 to 1878, having pre- 
viously acted as solicitor for this (the 8th,) 
judicial district. 

He was editor, at the early age of 19, of 
the Asheville Spectutor, and served in the Con- 
federate States army as adjutant of the Ist 
North Carolina cavalry, (General Robert Ran- 
som,) and on Hampton’s and Stuart’s staff, 
and as colonel of cavalry. 

He now resides at Asheville, engaged in the 
practice of his profession. 

Augustus Summerfield Merrimon, lately one 
of.the Senators in Congress from North Caro- 
lina, was born (in that part of Buncombe 
County since erected into Transylvania,) on 
the 15th of September, 1380. 

His parents were Rev. Branch Hamline 
Merrimon and Mary E., nee Paxton, whose 
father, William Paxton, was the brother of 
Hon. John Paxton, Judge of the Superior 
Courts from 1818 to 1826, and whose mother 
{Sally,) was the daughter of General Charles 
McDowell. 

The subject of this sketch was the eldest of 
a family of ten children—scveu sons and three 
daughters. 


.. *See Wheeler’s History of North Carolina, vol. I, 97. 
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The early education of Mr. Merrimon was 
as geod as the circumstances of his father 
would allow. At the period when youths of 
his age were at college, he aided his father in 
working the farın to support the family, for in 
those days Methodist ministers were not op- 
Yet the un- 


conquerable thirst for knowledge so possessed 


pressed with this world’s goods, 


young Merrimon that he embraced every op- 
Often when at 
work on the farm, during the hour of rest for 


portunity for aequiring it. 


dinner, he would be found quietly ensconced 
in some shady place conning over his books. 
One of the appendages to his father’s place 
was a saw-inill, which it was his duty to at- 
tend, and while the saw was at work in cut- 
ting the logs into plank, he wonld have his 
grammar or some other book, and improve 
every moment in study. [lis father appreciat- 
ing this thirst for knowledge, sent hin to a 
school in Asheville, then under the charge of 
Mr. Norwood. Such was his application and 
progress, that within the first session Mr. Nor- 
wood pronounced him “the best English gram- 
marian that he ever knew.” 

Fle was exceedingly anxious to be sent to 
college to complete lis classical studies, but 
the res augusti domi forbid. Ile commenced 
the study of the law in the office of John W. 
Woodfin, in whose office at the same time was 
Zebulon B. Vance, both destined to occupy 
high positions of honor in their county and 
Stute, and often rivals in political contests. 
Such was his profictency in his legal studies, 
with such inadequate preparation, that in Jan- 
uary, 1852, he was admitted to practice in the 
Courts, and in 1858 in the Superior and Su- 
preme Courts of the State. 

By his close attention to business, his care- 
ful preparation aud management of his cases, 
he soon made his mark. He was appointed 
Solicitor to several counties in his circuit, and 
by the Judge, Solicitor for the District in 1861. 
In 1860 he was elected to the Legislatwe as a 


‘dignity and courage. 
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member from Buncombe, by a few votes over 
Col. David Coleman, 

On the breaking out of the war, he took. 
a decided stand for the Union. 

In the excited state of public feeling at 
this time of frenzy, such a step demanded not 
Mr. Merri- 
assailed. Angry 
and Nicholas W.. 
Woodfin, and a personal collision was immi- 


only moral, but physical courage, 
mon’s position was rudely 
cards passed between him 


nent. On these oceasions, he bore himself with 
Though not over foud of 
arms, he felt— 





Rightly to be great- 
Is not to stir without great argument. 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor ’s a: the stake. 


But in the issuing of Mr, Lincolns procla- 
mation, calling for 75,000 men settled his 
course, and he entered in Z. D. Viunee’s com- 
pany asa private, and marched to Raleign. 
He was attached to the Commissary Depart- 
ment as captain for a short time, on duty at 
Hatteras, Ocrocock, Raleigh and Weldon. On 
the call of Governor Ellis, the Legislature re- 
assembled, and he had to attende» 

In the fall of 1861, he was appointed by 
Judge French, Solicitor of the Kighth Circuit, 
and the next year was elected to that position 
Just ut the close of the 
war he was a candidate as delegate to the 


by the Legislature. 


State Convention called under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of President Johnson, and was de- 
feated by Rev. L. Z. Stewart, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, the Republican candidate.’ This 
contest was remarkable, as it was conducted in 
the presence of the United States troops and 
bayonets. 

By the next Legislature he was elected Solic- 
itor of the Kighth Judicial Circuit. The ottice 
of Solicitor was no soft place at this time, but 
one of imminent peril. The Democrats and 
‘Mossy Backs” were in daily collision; affrays, 
riots, robberies, and murders were daily occur- 
rences; deserters had to be arrested, and the 
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place purified. So satisfactory and firm were 
his efforts as Solicitor, Mr. Merrimon won 
the respect of the Judges, the regard of the 
bar, aud the esteem of the people. 

In 1866, he was elected a Judge of the 
Superior Courts by the Legislature. Iere his 
services were equally acceptable. 

He held the first regular Courts on this 
Circuit after the war under circunistances of 
great peril, so that in most of the counties, 
a police force had to be organized under the 
sheritf to preserve the place, and protect the 
Court. 
his duty the commanding general of the 
United States forces, (Canby,) issued military 
orders to the Courts, with instructions to the 
Judges to observe and administer them. This 
hy 


Judge Merrimon, who, seeiny the Courts 


gross military usurpation Was resisted 
contd not be held according to law, and his 
oath of office, resigned his commission as 
Jude. 

In 1872, the convention at Greensboro nom- 
inated him for Governor against Todd R. 
Caldwell. 

The universal opinion of the Democrats waz 
that Judge Merrimou was fairly elected. The 
Caldwell, 98,630; Merrion, 
vU,fel; reported nryjonty for Caldwell, 1,899. 


ERNS Were: 


lIe was importuned by the press aud hosts 
of friends to contest this result. In a letter to 
p. A. Aslie. Esy., of 12th Septciber, 1872, 
Judge Merrinion says: 


“Tam satished by a variety of facts that 
have come to knowledge that cnormous 
frauds were perpetrated at the election, and 
great number of illegal votes were cast against 
me and the other candidates on the Demo- 
erative ticket. I sincerely believe that we 
received a majority ot the lawful votes. 

“Tfit so turns out, by the examination now 
being made throngh the executive committee, 
that substantial ground for contesting ean be 
established, I will contgast the election, and 
vindicate the rights of the people. 

“JP will not do anything rashly, ov to gratify 
party spirit, or political revenge, but will do 


While im the faithful discharge of 


all that is just and lawful to establish the 
right. 
Tanson inlr. 
2 Oo MERRION 


The exccutive committee * died and gave no 
sign;” the conservative character of the people 
preferred to wait for that suvzess which they 
believed awaited them, and endure for a sea- 
son some inconvenience and even injustice. 

In December following, Judge Merrimon 
was elected Senator in Congress for the term 
of six years, from +th March. 1873. 

It is due to the intezrity ef history to say 
this election produced much excitement, inas- 
much as it was effected by the defeat of Gov. 
ernor Vanee, who was the Democratie noni- 
inee, 

This, Judge eoutended, 


Merrimon was 


brought about by Governor Vance and his 
friends tampering with the caucus-—pledging 
and packing it. Several Democrats refused to 
vo into the caucus unless Governor Vance and 
Judge Merrion would both withdraw their 
names. This Judge Mermuon was willing 
to do, for the sake of harmony, but Governor 
Vance, insisting that he duly nominated, 
declined to withdraw. The balloting then 
continued for two weeks 


Both 


Afterwards, the name of Governor Vanee was 


eounmeneed, and 
without any choice. then withdrew. 
again brought forward by some members who 
had voted tor Judge Aicrrimon, and on the first 
He re- 
ceived the entire Republican vote (72 votes,) 


ballot Judge Merrimon was elected. 
and 15 conservative votes, the renaming 


elelity conservatives voting for Governor 


Vance. There wasa deep feeling of mortifi- 
cation in several sections of the State; not so 
much beeause Judge Merrimon was elected, 
but at the manner in which this result was- 


brought about. 

We took no side in this question, We 
have shown the appreciation in which we esti- 
mate both of these distinguished men, and we 


A 


believe that either wonld do honor to the 
State and defend to “ the last gasp of loyalty,” 
her character and her interest. Many politi- 
cians will donbtless say, like Pope, 


How happy would we be with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away. 


Gf Judge Merrimon’s career in the Senate it 
is not necessary to speak. It has given him a 
national reputation for integrity of purpose, 
for nusullied patriotism, and extensive acquire- 


ments. We may read its “ History ina nation’s 


eyes.” To the interests of his constituents . 


he has ever manifested vigilanee and cantion. 
No one has ever applied to him for his kind 
offices that failed to receive prompt 
efficgicnt attention. Always at his post, 
vigilant in observation, he has proved himself 
a faithful sentinel ot the rights of the State, 


and 


of individuals, and the Nation. 

That he deserves high reputation, is not 
questioned. 

He must have intrinsic. merit who, in spite 
of the disadvantages of a defective education, 
has become the peer of the proudest of our 
laid, and raised himself fron the labors of 
a saw min to the honors.of a Senate enamber. 

Ile was succeeded by Governor Vanee, 
March, 1879. 

Judge Merrimon married on 14th Septem- 
ber, 1852, Margaret J. Baird, by whom he has 
an interesting family. 

Thomas Lanier Clingman resides at Ashe- 
ville, in this county. 

He was born in the county of Yadken, then 
Surry Couny, July 27, 1812, the son of Jacob 
Clingman and Jane Poindexter,* and named 
for Dr. Thomas Lanier, his half uncle. 

*Alexander Clingman, the grandfather of General 
Clinginan, came to America from Germany before the 

tevolution. Thename signifies, in German, a swords- 
man and a fighter. He wasa soldier in many battles 
in the Revolutionary war, and was a prisoner taken at 


Charleston at Lincoln’s surrender. He married 
Elizabeth Kaiser and had several children, among 


thein was Jacob, who left four children, Thomas, 
John Patillo, Elizabeth, who married Richard 
Furyear, and Alexander. The father of the 


mother of Gen] Clingman was of the Poindexters of 
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His early education was conducted by pri- 
vate instructors. He joined the sophomore 
class at the University, and graduated in 18382, 
with a class distinguished in after life for 
usefulness and talents. Judge Thomas S. 
Ashe, now of the Supreme Court; James C. 
Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, 1853—57; John 
H. Haughton, Cad. Jones, and others, were of 
the same class. 

In a diary kept by Governor Swain at that 
date, 1 found the following: 

“June, 18382. The graduating class acquitted 
themselves with much credit, especially young 
Clingman, of Surry County, who, if he lives, 
will be an ornament to the State.” 


Mr. Clingman entered upon the study of the 
law with great energy, and was about to enter 
upon the practice when he, in 1885, was eleeted 
a member of the Legislature from Surry 
County, which was a field more germane to 
his tastes, where he took a decided position. 

After this serviee was accomplished he re- 
moved to Buncombe County, where he still 
resides. He acqnired much reputation for 
boldness and ability as a speaker, especially ina 
debate with Colonel Menninger, at Columbia, 
S. ©., in which Colonel Memminger found 
Mr. Clingman, in 1840, 
was elected by a large majority to the Senate 
of the State Legislature from Buncombe 
County. 

‘This was an exciting epoeh in political his- 


himself overmatched. 


tory, and parties (Democratie and Whig) 


waged a fierce and ferocious warfare. In the 


Virginia. Her mother was the daughter of Henry 
Patillo, of Grandville; her first husband was Robert 
Lanier, whose sister was the mother of Hon. Lewis 
Williams. loindexter is a Norman name, signifying 
spurhorse. He, Alexander. was one of the three prom- 
inent Whigs or Regulators who were compelled by 
Tryon to take the oath of allegiance every six months, 
at Court. 

Jane, Clingman’s mother, nee Poindexter, was a 
daughter of Henry Patillo, who was a prominent Whig 
in the Revolution. 

Kev. Mr. Patillo was a Presbyterian minister, who 
did good service and whose sermons have been pub- 
lished ina volume. Two of the sons of Mr. Patillo 
married the sisters of Robert Goodloe Harper. 
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Legislature or on the stump, Mr. Chngman led 
the cohorts of the Whigs, and like Henry of 
Navarre, his white plume was seen proudly 
floating in the van of every contest. Such 
was his ability and eloquenee that he was 
elected a member ot the 28th Congress (1843, 
1845,) ‘over that veteran politician Hon. James 
Graham. He was elected to the 80th Con- 
gress, 1847—49, and successively to 1557-759, 
when (in May, 1858,) he succeeded Hon. Asa 
Biggs, as Senator in Congress, in which ele- 
vated position he continued until 1861, when 
the State seceded from the Union. 

To attempt to detail all the events in the 
political carecr of Mr. Clingman, and the 
prominent parts filled by him, would far ex- 
ceed the limits of our work. Ilis politieal 
history is so interwoven with that of the Na- 
tion, that an accurate sketch of the one would 
be a record of the other. In his long and va- 
wied eareer there were few questions that he 
did not examine and exhaust. So acceptable 
were his views that he was, during his lasi 
year’s service in the House, the chairman of 
one of its most important committees ( For- 
welen Affairs.) 

His early career was in unison with Mr. 
Clay, (with whom he was personally a great 
favorite,) and the Whig party; but he never 
allowed the shackles of party to bind him to 
any cause in his opinion inimieal to the true 
interests of the State or the people. When 
his convictions of right were settled, he fol- 
lowed where they led regardless of conse- 
quenees, political or personal. Ile became 
convinced that the Whig party had bceome 
thoroughly denationalized, and that the only 
national party with which Southern patriots 
could consistently act, with any hope of good, 
was the Democratic party. His exertions and 
influence were used in promoting the election 
of Governor Reid, and of General Pierce. He 
has for ycars been an able, decided and con- 
sistent Democrat. 


On retiring from the Senate with his distin- 
guished colleague, Governor Thomas Bragg, 
he felt his duty called him to the field, and by 
his efforts to He 
joined the Confederate army and attained the 


defend his native soil. 


rank of brigadier general. He was in many 
engugement in which he conducted his com- 
mand with mihtarg skill and undaunted 
bravery. 

He was distinguished for his defence of 
Goldsboro, (17th December, 1862,) which he 
saved from a superior force under Foster, 
whose retreat was so precipitate that he left 
mueh of his materials, as blankets, muskets, 
and-even horses. 

Xeneral Clinyman’s brigade consisted of the 

8th Regiment, Colonel Shaw. 

lst Regiment, Colonel Jordan. 

5lst Regiment, Colonel MeKethan. 

61st Reginient, Colonel Radcliffe. 

Jn July, 1863, he took command at Sulli- 
van’s Island, which exposed position he held 
until December following, during the mest ac- 
tive part of the seige of Charleston. 
then ordered to Virginia, and in the attack on 
New Berne, February, 1864, led the advance 
foree of General Pickett’s army, in which he 
was wounded by the explosion of a shell. On 
the 16th May following, in the battle of 
Drury’s Blaff, he was ordered with General 
Corse to attack General Butler, This was done 
with such spirit that the lines of Butler were 
broken, and he retreated rapidly to Bermuda 
to use General 


He was 


Ilundreds, where he was, 
Grant’s expression, “ bottled up.” 

He was then ordered to Cold Harbor, and 
on 8lst May, inet the advanee of General 
Grant’s army, and a severe engagement oe- 
curred. The next evening (1st Junc) one of 
the severest engagements of the war occurred, 
in which General Clingman’s eommand re- 
eeived heavy loss,in rank and file, from its 
exposed position. Every staff officcr, as well 
as himself, was wounded. One-third of the 
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command fell on the field, including Colonel 
Murehison and Major Henderson, of the 8th 
Regiment. They held the position and saved 
the day. 

On the 10th of June following, General 
Clingman repnised an attack on the Hnes of 
Petersburg, and on the evening following, held 
his position against the attack of two army 
corps (the 9th and 18th) commanded by Gen- 
erals Burnside and Smith, numbering in the 
aggregate 43,000 men. Three brigades on his 
right gave way earlyin the engagement, but 
he held his position until 11 o'clock. p. m., 
when the engugement ceased—and Petersburg 
was saved. 

On the 19th of August, following, an attack 
was made on the enemy’s lines on the Weldon 


railroad, near Petersburg, by which 2,100 pris- 


oners were taken, and many killed and 
wounded. In this affair General Clingman 


received so severe a wound that he was for 
several months kept out of the field, and was 
only able to join his comniand a few days 
prior to Johnson’s surrender. 

When the war closed (8th April, 1866 ,* ) 
General 
left desolate and depressed in mind, wounded 


Clingman, lke many others, was 


and exhausted in body, and utterly impover- 
ished; yet he was ever ready to aid in build- 
ing up the waste places of his country, and to 
repair as, far as possible the cdesolations of 
internevine strife. He was elected a member 
of the Convention of 1875, and was vigilant 
and active in the cause of the people. 

These are rapid and unsatisfactory sketches 
of the public services rendered his country by 
General Clingman. 

In his private life, he is exemplary and con- 
sistent. He is a member of the Episcopal 


* The Supreme Court of the United States in case of 
U. 5. v. Kiem in January, 1872, decided the beginning 
of the civil war was on April 19, 1861, date of procla- 
mation as to blockade, and the end was April 8, 1866, 
date of President’s proclamation declaring the war at 
an eud. 


chmate and prolifte soil. 
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Church, an admirer of its tenets, and an 
observer of its ordinances. 

Though his fame rests on his long and ini- 
portant service as a statesman and his gal- 
lantry as a soldier, yet he has not neglected 
His 
able defence: of religion, and its support by 


the pursuits of literature and of science. 


science, gained him “golden opinions from all 
sorts of men,” both North amd South; he has 
in various publications demonstrated to the 
country and to the world the capabilities and 


advantages of Western Carolina—its healthful 





Many have been in- 
dueed by his deseriptions to seek a home with 
us, bringing wealth, talent, and industry. 
He has 


the science ef geology and mineralogy. 
5 > > 


important contributions to 
His 
these subjects: have appeared 


nade 
articles on 
in Siliiman’s aud other journals, and rank 
With those of Dana, Guyot, Shepard, and 
other savans of the age. He has presented 
inuch and varied information as to moun- 
tains of North Carolina, which he has explored 
in person, and in compliment of such exertions 
his name has been worthily bestowed on one 
of its highest. peaks. 

General Clingman, as our readers inay know, 
has never married. ths busy. hfe and active 
services in the cause of his country have denied 
him that pleasure. But he is far from under- 
estimating female society, and is a great 
admirer of grace, beauty and intelligence. 

No one possessing his warmth of friendship 
for his own sex can beindifterent to the charms 
of the other. Asa friend, General Clingman 
is frank, sincere and ‘aithful, and this is recip- 
rocated deeply by those who knew him best. 
No one that I know ever maintained such a 
hold on the affections of the people. The citi- 
zens of his district possess such unbounded 
confidence in Ins judgment and integrity that 
they followed him in whatever course he has. 
pursued. For more than 15 years ( with excep- 
tion of one Congress,) he was elected by their 


$ 
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suffrages, Nomatter how adroitly the district 
was adversely arranged, or what principles he 
advocated, the people were his devoted sup- 
porters, and never deserted him. 

I recollect when the State was redistricted, 
in 1852 ma few 
arranged the district so that he would likely 
be defeated. But the power and the popu- 


larity of General Clingman disappointed their 


who aspired to his place 


He was elected by an 
increased majority. Although 
and friendly in his private intercourse, his 


ainis and hopes. 
kind, soeial 
character is not of that negative kind so con- 
cisely described by Dr. Johnson of one “who 
never 
friend, or spirit enough to provoke an enemy. 


Whenever the rights of his State and his per- 


had generosity enough to acquire a 
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sonal honor were infringed, he was prompt 
and ready to repel the assailant. 
lowed the advice of Polonius to his son— 
———— Beware of entrance 
Into a quarrel; but being in, 
So bear thy self that thy orpoen 
Will beware of thee. 
in 1845, Mon. William L. Yancey, of Ala- 
bama, well known in his day as ‘a rabid tire 
eater,” attempted some liberty with General 
Clingman. A challenge ensued. Huger, of 
South Carolina; was Yaneey’s friend; 
Charles Lee Jones, of Washington City, was 
the friend of Clingman. They fought at 
Bladensbury. 
Mr. Jones, the second of General Clingman, 


and 


in his graphic deseription of this ducl, pub- 
lished in the Cupital, states: 


« After the principles had been posted, Mr, 
Huger, who had won the giving of the word, 
asked, ‘Are you ready? Fire?’ 

“Mr, Clingman, who had remained perfectly 
cool, fired, missing hisadversary, but drawing 
his fire, i in the round, considerably out of line, 
the bullet scattering dust and gravel upon the 
person of Mr. Chngman, After this fire, the 
difficulty was adjusted.” 

Hon. Kenneth Raynor, the colleague of Mr. 
was on the ground, 


Clingman in Congress, 


Hetias tok. 
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states that “he had never secen 
posure and firmness in danger than was mani- 


fested by Mr. 
On seeing his friend covered by the dust and 


more com- 


Clingman on this occasion.” 


gravel, and standing at his post unmoved, he 


Ife rushed 
c< He 
has thrown some dust on my new coat,” he 
brushing off the dust and 


thonght he was mortally wounded. 
to him and asked him if he was hurt. 


replied, quietly 


gravel. 


On other occasions, as with Ħon. Edward 
Stanley and others, 
evineed a proper regard for his own honor by’ 


General Clingman has 
repelling the insults of others; and in all 
these public opinion has sustained the propnety 
of his conduct; he has so borne himself that 
the aggressor has never attempted to repeat 
his insolence. 

He has been accused of being ambitious. If 
this be so, in reply, the words of Anthony of 
Cæsar are appropriate— 


He is my friend, faithful and just to me. 
snt Brutus says he is ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 


J.C. L. Gudger, now one of the Judges of the 
Snperior Courts, was born in Buncombe County 
in 1838; learned in the law, which he has sue- 
cessfully practiced for fifteen years 

He entered the Confederate army as a pri- 
vate in 1861, and rose to the rank of eaptain. 

ATN ke removed to 


Waynesville, in Haywood County, where he 


the war was over 
was extensively engaged in the practiee of his 
profession when he was elected to the high 
position he so worthily occupies. 

Robert M. Furman resides in Buncombe 
County, although a native of Franklin County, 
where he was born 2Ist September, 1846, at 
Louisburg, He early entered the Confederate 
army, but on his health failing he was, at the 
end of five months, discharged. He, on recov- 
entered the army (in 1864,) and 


His young hfe 


ery, again 
served until the war closed.. 
has been spent in the editorial Hue, in which 
he attained much suecess. In 1866 he was in 


76 
He 


established the Henderson Index, and became 


charge of the Louisburg Eagle. next 
afterwards connected with the Norfolls Cour- 
In 1872 he 
Ile 
was reading clerk of the Senate of the State 
Legislature of 1876. He holds, also, the posi- 
of clerk to the United States Senate 
Committee on Railroads, of which General 


ier, and the Raleigh Sentinel. 
became editor of the Asheville Citizen. 


tion 


Ransom is chairman, 

Thomas Dilliard Johnston resides at Ashe- 
ville; born 1st April, 1843, at Waynesville, 
educated at Colonel S. D. Lee’s Academy and 
the University, but from ill health did .not 
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graduate; entered the army in Z. B. Vance’s 
company, 14th North Carolina, and at the 
battle of Malvern Hill was severely wounded, 
which disabled him from active service in the 
field. 
that accomplished jurist and noble hearted 
Judge J. L. Baily, and was 
licensed to practice in 1866. In 1870 he was 
nominated tothe House, and carried the county 
by 400 votes, a gain of 600 for the party, Ile 
was one of the managers in the impeachment 
trial of Governor Holden. 


After war was over, he read law with 


gentleman, 


He was re-elected 


“in 1872,.and elected to the Senate in 1876. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BURKE COUNTY. 


Weaightstill Avery. born 1741, died 1821. 
“Shere is no name in the annals of North Caro- 
lina that is more deserving of being perpetu- 
ated than the subject of this sketch. His 
family were the devoted friends of liberty, and 
many of then martyrs to its cause. In the 
Revolutionary war there were eight brothers 
of this name and tamily, all patriots. Some of 
them were massacred at Groton, Connecticut, 
and at Fort Griswold; some perished at W yo- 
ming Valley. Some of this family still reside 
at Groton, Connecticut, (where the subject of 
this sketch was born;) sume reside at Oswego 
and Seneca Lake, and some came to Virginia. 

It was early in the year 1681 that the ship 
Arabella arrived in Massachusetts Bay, from 
London, and landed passengers at the place 
where now stand Boston and Charlestown, 
and where Governor John Winthrop, senior, 
had commenced an English settlement the 


year before. Among the passengers were 
Christopher Avery, of Salisbury, England, and 
his little son James, then eleven years of age. 
They proceeded to the point of Cape Ann, 
where Gloucester now stands, which was at 
that time one of the most flourishing fishing 
establishments along the shore, where tish 
were cured for the European markets by fish- 
ermen from England, and in connection with 
which were agricultural and other profitable 
industries. 

Christopher settled there as a farmer, and 
became the possessor of valuable and produe- 
tive lands, which he cultivated to advantage. 
Hce had left iis wife in England, like many of 
the leading men who first came over “ to spy” 
out the land,” for it was not easy to persuade 
their wives to leave their comfortable English 
homes and venture off upon the ocean on a 
passage of nearly a hundred days in a small 
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vessel, crowded with passengers, to share the 
doubtful fortunes of an unknown wilderness. 

The vessels sent from England by the mer- 
-ehant adventurers had for years rendezvoused 
at Cape Ann to cure and prepare the large 
quantities of fish taken by them for the Euro- 
pean markets, and it was a remunerative trade 
for the farmers there. It had been a fishing 
and curing station for years, and with its 
variety of vegetables and abundance of fish, 
added to the game and other animal food 
obtained in trade with the Indians, the thriv- 
Ang community did not lack the means of 
good and wholesome living. They also had 
‘their little chapel where common prayer was 
offered on the Sabbath by “ one Master Rash- 
ley, their chaplain,” as we arc told by Leck- 
ford. When the Puritans afterward settled 
at Boston they received and fellowshipped 
‘Chaplain Rashley for eight or ten years, 
although he was not of them exactly. 

For ten ycars Mr. Avery, with Ins son James, 
enjoyed that pleasant community, his greatest 
privation being that of the disinclination of 
his wife to come over and join them in their 
new home. As he could not persuade her to 
cross the oceau, he was compelled to send her 
so much of his earnings and savings as he 
could spare for her support there. She never 
came to America. 

In 1642 the Cape Ann settlement had become 
so considerable that the General Court of the 
Colony incorporated it as the Town of Glou- 
cester, and the Rev. Mr. Blinman,a Dissenting 
rainister, who had made an unsuccessful effort 
to settle with the Pilgrims at Plymonth, was, 
by the Boston authorities, sent to Gloucester 
with a small company of Welshmen, who had 
accompanied him over the sea, tosettle. This 
was not so pleasant for Christopher Avery, who 
had so long been the leading inan of the set- 
tlement with Chaplain Rashley, but he was a 
man of so decided mark that he was neverthe- 
less elected over and over again as selectman 
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of his new town, notwithstanding the per- 
sistent and shameful persecution of the new- 
comers. 

In 1643 lis son James Avery, then 28 years 
old, went to Boston and brought to his home 
in Gloncester his young bride, Joanna Green- 
slade, who had with her a certificate of good 
standing in the Boston church, dated January 
17, 1644. i 

Notwithstanding Mr. Blinman’s ecclesiasti- 
cal precedence, he was rather overshadowed 
by Christopher Avery, the civilian and some- 
times first selectman. Insomuch that after he 
had been there six or seven years he became 
“ dissatisfied with his teaching,” (as old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop wrote to his son John, then 
Governor of Connecticut,) and gladly accepted 
the cali to settle at the mouth of the Thames, 
(Pequot,) where New London now stands. 

He was accompanied by most of the leading 
members of his chureh at Gloucester, and 
among them James Avery with his young wife 
and three children. James sold all his land at 
Gloucester to his father Christopher in 1651, 
for he had settled at New London, October 
19, 1650, with what was called the Cape Ann 
Colony. Mr. Blinman preached at New Lon- 
don about as long as he had at Gloucester, and 
then left, dissatisfied, for England. Christo- 
pher Avery remained in Massachnsetts until 
after Blinman had left for England, and then 
joined his son James at New London, and in 
the valley of the Pequonne. 

James Avery and Joanna Greenslade had 
ten children, three born at Gloucester, before 
1650, and seven at New London, afterwards. 
Their youugest son, Samuel, was born August 
14, 1664, who married Susan Palmer, daughter 
of Major Edward Palmer and granddaughter 
of Governor John Winthrop, Jr., on the 27th 
of October, 1686,and with her had ten child- 
ren, to wit: Samuel, b. Augnst 11, 1687; Jona- 
than, b. January 18, 1689; William, b. August 
25, 1692; Mary, b. January 10, 1695; Christo- 
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pher, b. February 10, 1697; Humphrey, b. July 
d 1699; Nathan, b. Jannary 30, 1702; Lucy, b. 
April 17,1704; Waitstill, b. March 27, 1708, 
(had two wives;) Grace, | eee 
When that portion of New London cast of the 


June 


Thames was set off as the separate town of 
Groton, m 1705,5 
chosen the first moderator, and became the 


Samuel Avery, the father, was 


first selectman, which responsible position he 
held for twenty years —nearly up to the time 
of his death. 

On the 5th of February, 1724, Humphrey 
Avery, (the sixth child of Samuel,) b. July 4, 
199; of 
William and Margaret (Avery) Morgan, and 


married Jerusha Morgan, daughter 


had twelve Se to wit: Humphrey, b. 
Mareh 10, 1725; Wilian, b. September 18, 
T20; a b. July 17, 1728, who died 
August, 1728; Solomon, b. June 17, 1729; Sain- 
b. October 5, 1731; James, b. August 13, 
1733; June 7, 1735; Paulina, b. 
April 3, 1787; Christopher, b. May 3, 1739; 
W aitstill, b. May 10, 1741; Isaac, b. October 
27, 1743; Nathan, b. November 20, 1746. 

Tt was this Waitstill, the tenth child of 
Humphrey, who, after graduating at Prince- 
ton, (Nassau [Tall) N. J., in 1766, 
in we and moved to North Carolina in 


uel, 
Jerusha, b. 


studied law 
1769, when he 
o R he matriculated as Waightstill, 
thus changing the spelling of the old Winthrop 
name, His eldest brother, Humphrey, moved 
from Groton, where lis family and ancestors 
had lived so inany years, to Ilempstead, Long 
Island, where he His 
brother, Waitstill, sixteen years younger than 
himself, as well as his youngest brother, Isaac, 


raisedl a large family. 


lived with him in their youth, aud were both 
prepared for college at the select school of the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury there. 
Deacon John Seabury, of 
Klizubeth Alden, in 1697, grand- 
of Johu Alden, of the Mayflower, 
settled in Groton, 1704, and hadason, Samuel, 


Groton, who had 
married 
daughter 


entered college at the age of 
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b. July 8,1706. The deacon was a cotempo- 
of Samuel Avery, b. 1664, who was the 
of Whuaightstill, of North Caro- 
Alike prominent in Church and State 
affairs, Avery, the town’s 


tary 
grandfather 
lina. 
first selectman. and 
Seabury, the first deacon of the church, they 
were neighbors, friends, and their families 
were intimate 

Samuel Seabury, b. Jnly 8, 1706, was licensed 
and preached as a Congregational minister in 
1726, at the new church in North Groton. He 
declared himself a convert to Episcopacy in 
"1730, and uext year went to London and was 
ordained by the Bishop of London. Returned 
in 1732, and was rector of the Episcopal 
New London 
Moved to Ilempstead, Long Island, in 1743, 


church in for eleven years. 
where he kept a high school as well as preached 
until 1764, the He it was, 


undoubtedly, who prepared Wuitstill Avery for col- 
) Í UE 


year of his death 


lege, which he entered in 1762 

[lis son, Samnel, born at Groton 1729, went 
to England in 1784, where he was consecrated 
the first Bishop of the Episcopal church in Amer- 
On 
charch 
1796. 
trip to England, he was acecompamed by his 


lis: retum he took 
ait New 


My opinion and belief is that on this 


ict. charge of the 


London, where he died ia 


father’s pupil, Isaac, youngest brother of 
Waightstill Avery, who became a rector of 
said to 
He was 21 


years old at the time of his old tutor’s death, 


that church in Virginia, and who is 
have been ordained in Eugland. 


by whom, no doubt, he was educated for the 
Episcopal ministry, and about 40 when or- 
dained in England. 
There is a family tradition mi 
lina that Waightstill graduated 
= D 
lege before going tu Princeton 
a i at a ’ 


North Caro- 
at Yule col- 
and that he 
was a tutor there; but his name nowhere ap- 
pears in the Yale catalogues, and all the dates 
and circumstances seem to show its incorrect- 
It he had graduated at Yale, the fact 
would be stated in the Princeton, as well us 
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the Yale catalognes; but nowhere does it so 
appear. 

As the name Waitstili is so historical, it is 
to Le regretted that the master spirit of the 
Mecklenburg declaration and the patriarch of 
the North Carolina bar, ever changed the 
Still was the 
maternal ancestors of the Winthrops, in Eng- 


spelling. name of one of the 
land, at Groton manor, and Hivit was another. 
Mrs. Susan (Palmer) Avery had an unele, 
Wait Still, who in aimatter of record at New 
Loudon, April 16, 1718, is styled Mujor Gen- 
eral Wait Sill Winthrop, the middle name was 
often omitted in the signature in those early 
days. Susan named her son, h. March 27, 1798, 
after her distinguished uncle, and her son 
Humphrey gave the name to the distinguished 
North Carolinian. 
Edward Palmer, were distinguished in military 


The first James Avery,and 


and civil life; both were high commanding 
officers in successful wars with the Indians. 
They hud served many years together in the 
Legislature and upon the bench, and in the 
early history of New London, they are con- 
stuntly named together as taking the lead in 
all public affuirs. The familhes being so nti- 
mate, it is not remarkable that Samuel, the 
youngest son of James Avery, should have wed 
Susan, the daughter of Major Palmer, and 
granddaughter of Governor Johu Winthrop, 
Jr., of Connecticut. 

For this full and satisfactory account of the 
early history of this family, we are indebted 
to the nnpublisned mannscript of J. George 
Harris, of the United States Navy, residing 
at Groton, who is a lineal descendant of Chris- 
topher Avery, the common ancestor of all the 
Averys named. 

Of this family there were eleven who were 
massacred at Fort Griswold, at Groton, Con- 
necticut, by the English troops, conmainded 
by that infamous traitor, Benedict Arnold, 
on the 6th of September, 1781; abont 800 
troops under his command attacked this fort, 


After 
a stout resistance they took it after heavy 


defended only by about 169 Anierieans, 
losses on both sistes. Colonel Ledyard, com- 
mander of the fort, had ordered his men to 
cease firing, and stood near the gates prepared 
The British entered; the officer 
shouted,“ who commands this fort? ” Colonel 


to surrender, 


Ledyard replied “ I did, sir; but you do now,” 
presenting his sword with its point towards 
himself, Iis sword wasthrust back through 
his body and he tell prone on the earth. This 
was a signal of indiscriminate slaughter, and 
the British crossed the parade ground in plat- 
toons, firing upon the defeuse!ess varrison, who 
With the bayonet 
Of the 
command of 160 they left scarce 20 able to 


had grounded their arns., 
they stabbed the dead and dying. 


stand; there they in heaps fallen one upon 
another, as brave a band as fought with Leon- 
idas of Thermopylae. Of these are © immortal 
names that were not doomed to die”? and 
eleven of the name of Avery perished in that 
most infamous massacre by this demon of de- 
struction. 

In a letter from his brother Solomon Avery, 
of July 11, 1785, a copy of the ortginal is to 
he fonnd in “ Uni. Mag., IV, 245, he states: 


“ Eleven Averys were killed in the fort at 
Groton, and seven wounded; many Averys 
have been killed in this war. There has been 
no Tory named Avery in these parts.” 


From such a stock was Waightstill Avery 


descended. 
Waightstill Avery came to North Carolina. 


He 
Ife graduated 


Ile was truly an acquisition toany State. 
was a gentleman and a scholar. 
at Princeton in 1766, studied law with Little- 
ton Dennis, of the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and came to North Carolina, entering that 
province February 4,1769, obtained a license 
to practice his profession, through Governor 
Dobbs, April 5, 1769, and settled in Mecklen- 
burg, at the house of Ifezekiah Alexander, 
His diary is preserved in the “ University Mag- 
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azine,” vol. IV, p. 866, giving auarration of lis 
travels through the State, from which it will 
be seen that he was welcomed and appreciated 
by the leading men of the country, 

After entering the State, February 4, 1769, 
having passed the Virginia line he arrived at 
Edenton, where he became acquainted with 
Mr. Johnston, then clerk of the court, after- 
ward Governor and judge, and also Joseph 
Hewes; he passed on to General Allen Jones’ 
plantation, near the present town of Gaston; 
thence to Halifax, and arrived at Salisbury on 
Mareh 2, 1769. Here he inet Edmund Fan- 
ning, Who was a native of tlie same province, 
a nian of tine address, a scholar, and a lawyer 
of high attainment, who used every art and 
blandishinent to draw Avery into an alliance 
with Tryon and the adherents of royalty. A 
personal friendship grew up, but no political 
alliance. After traversing every section of 
the province, from the Albemarle and the Cape 
Fear to the mountains, we finally find him 
settled at the house Hezekiah Alexander, who 
agreed to board lnm “at the rate of £12 for 
eight months, making allowance if he should 
not be there sv long in the vear.” Here he 
associated with tlie patriots of the incipient 
Revolution, the Alexanders, the Brevards, 
the Grahams, Davidsons, Polks aud others, 
with whom he cordially sympathized and 
united in the spirit of liberty and independence 
that soon pervaded the lovely valleys ot the 
Yadkin and the Catawba. 

This period was oue of stirring interest. 
The sentiment of revolution was beginning to 
rouse the gallant meuof that day to arms, and 
the section Where he had located was the first 
and foremost in the fray. Heunited with the 
men of Meckleuburg “in the declaration of 
indepeudenee of the 20th May, 1775, and 
pledged his life, his fortune, and most sacred 
honor” to the saered cause of liberty. 

He was eleeted a member of the Provineial 


Congress which met at Hillsboro, August 21,. 
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1775, and the next year to the same, which 
met at Halifax, November 12, 1776. This 
body formed the State Constitution, in which 
he rendered important service, and was one 
of the committee who formed this instrument, 
so wisely and perfectly formed that under it 
the State lived for nearly sixty years in pros- 
perity and peace. The next year (1777,) he 
represented the county of Mecklenburg in the 
Legislature. William Sharp, Joseph Winston, 
Robert Lanier, and himself, made a treaty 


with the Cherokee Indians at the Long Island 


of the Holstein, “a treaty made without an 
oath, and one that has never been violated.” 
On January 12, 1778, he was elected Attorney- 
General of the State, 

July 38,1779, he was appointed eolonel of 
Jones County, (where he had removed,) in 
place of Nathan Bryan, resigned, and finding 
the elimate of the low country was impairing 
his health, he removed, in 1781, to the county 
of Burke, and settled on a beautiful and fer- 
tile estate near Morgauton, on the Catawba 
River. 

The year previous (1778,) he had married, 
near New Berne, Mrs. Leah Frank, widow of 
Mr. Frank, who lived and died in New Berne, 
and daughter of William Probart, of Snow 
Hill, Marylaud, a wealthy merchant there, who 
died on a visit to London. 

In 1780, whilst the British occupied Char- 
lotte, under Lord Cornwallis, his office was 
set ou fire, and all his books and papers 
destroyed. In 1781 he removed to Burke 
County, and there he resided, in the practice 
of his profession, until the date of his death, 
1821. Ile represented this county in the 
Legislature in 1782, 783, "S84, °85, ’93, in the 
House, and in 1796 in the Senate. At thie 
period of his death he was considered “ the 
patriarch of the var.” 

It is doubtful it any one fainily in this State 
suffered more severely than did the distin- 
guished and gallant Averys. 
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Alphonso Calhoun Avery, now one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court, son of Colonel 
Isaac T. Avery, resides in Burke County. He 
is the eldest malesurvivor of this distinguished 
family. His threc elder brothers, Waightstill, 
Clark, and Isaac J., (as we have recorded,) 
were killed in the late civil war.. 

He was born abont 1837, liberally educated, 
gradnated at the University in a large class of 
70 members in 1857, aniong whom were B. B. 
Barnes, John W. Graham, L. M. Jeggitts, 
Thomas S. Kenan and others. In the pro- 
ceedings of the commencement, Mr. Avery, 
then in his sophomore year, received at the 
hands of Governor Swain a copy of Shake- 
speare, a prize offered by the professor of 
rhetoric for the best composition in that class. 
“Uriiesiae., LV, 275. 

He studied law, and was just commencing 
the practice when he obeyed the call of his 
country to do duty for her defence. Ile was 
engaged at the battle of Manassas, where his 
leader, the gallant Colonel ©. F. Fisher, fell, 
and did noble service under Pender. During 
the last closing years of the war, he was on 
the staff of General D. H. Hill. 

Since the war he has devoted himself to the 
practice of his profession, of which he was the 
pride and ornament, only occasionally inter- 


He 


was a meniber of the Senatein 1866 and again 


rupted by his election to the Legislature. 


1867, and a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1873. 

He was the Democratic elector in the 8th 
distriet; and by his ability and exertions did 
much to insure its success. 

He was elected Judge of Superior Courts, 
He 
Susan, youngest daughter of Rev. 
Robert A. Morrison, and:sister of Mrs. Stone- 
wall Jackson. 


which elevated position he holds now. 
married 


William Waightstill Avery was born at 
Swan Ponds, in Burke County, on the 25tl of 
May, 1816. He was the oldest child of Col- 


Sl 


onel Isaac T. Avery and Harriet E. Avery. 
His father was the only son of Waigbtstill 
Avery, and his mother was the eldest daughter 
of Wiliam W. Erwin,and a granddaughter of 
William Sharpe. 

There were, during his boyhood, no classical: 
schools in the Piedmont region equal to Bing- 
ham and others inthe central counties, and on 
attempting to enter collese, in the year 1832, 
Waw. Avery found that he was not thor- 
oughly prepared in the ancient languages. He 
remained at Chapel Hill during the vacation 
and prosecuted his studies under the instruc- 
tion of the late Dr. Mitchell and Abram More- 
head, Esq., then a tutor,and so faithfully did 
he apply himself that in one year he stood at 
the head of his class, and graduated with the 
first honors in 1887 in same class with Perrin 
Busbee, Peter W. Hairston, Pride Jones and 
others. 

He studied law with Judge Gaston and was 
licensed to practice in the Superior Courts in 
1838. 

He was fron: boyhood an ardent adinirer of 
Mr. Calhoun, and naturally became a States- 
rights Democrat. Ile was unsucecssful as a 
candidate for the Legislature in 1840; but in 
1842 was elected as a Democrat from Burke 
County, though Governor Morchead, the Whig 
candidate for Governor, carried the county by 
avery large majority. 

He had a large and lucrative practice as a 
lawver, and did not appear again actively 
In May, 1846, 
he was married to Corinna M. Morehead, a 


as 


a politician till the year 1850. 


daughter of the late Governor Morehead. She 
is still living. 

Ile served afterwards in the House of Com- 
mons, as a member from Burke, in 1850 and 
1852. 

In 1856 he was chairman of the North Caro- 
lina delegation in the National Democratic 
Convention that nominated President Buchan- 
an, and during the same year was elected to 
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the State Senate, of which body he was chosen 
Speaker. 
In 1858 he was a candidate for Congress, to 


fill the vacancy made by the appointment of 


Hon. T. L. Chngman as United States Sen- 
ator. Colonel David Coleman, who was also 
a Democrat, opposed him, and after they had 
canvassed a large portion of the district, Hon. 
Z. B. Vance announced himself a candidate, 
and Celonel Coleman withdrew; bat the dis- 
trict had given Mr. Buchanan a very small 
majority, and the dissension was such that 
Vance was elected. 

In 1860, W. W. Avery was again chairman 
of the North Carolina delegation in the. Na- 
tional Convention at Charleston, and seceded 
with the southern wing of the party that af- 


Dur- 


ing the same year he was again elected to the 


terwards nominated Mr. Breckenridge. 


State Senate, and declined the nomination for 
Speaker in favor of his friend HH. T. Clark, 
who become Governor after the death of 
Governor Ellis. After ot Air. 
Lincoln he was an avowed secessionist, and 


the election 


strongly urged the call of a convention during 
the winter of 1860 and 1861. 

After theron 
May. 1861, he was elected by the Convention 


the State seceded on the 
as one of the members froin the State at large 
He served in 
that body until the Provisional Government 


of the Provisioual Congress, 


was succeeded by the permanent government, 
provided for in the Constitution adopted in 
1861. He was a member and chairman on 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A majority of the Democrats in the Legis- 
lature of 1861 voted for Mr. Avery for Sena- 
tor in the Congress of the Confederate States; 
but a large minority supported Hon. T. L. 
Clingman, while the Whigs voted for a can- 
After balloting 
for several weeks the friends of the two candi- 
dates compromised by electing Ilon. W. T. 
Dortch. 


didate from their own party. 


After the expiration of his term in Con- 
gress in 1862, he returned to his home with 
authority from the President to raise a regi- 
ment; but was prevented from carrying out 
his purpose by the earnest protests of his aged 
father and fonr brothers, who were already in 
active service. They insisted that he was be- 
yond the age for service, and it was Ins duty 
to his family and country to remain at home. 

Tle was an earnest and active supporter of 


the Confederate cause, and contributed lib- 


erally to the government and for the main- 
tenance of the families of soldiers, 

In 1864 an incursion was made by a party 
of so-called Unionists from Tennessee, con- 
afterwards 
gained a very unenviable notoriety in North 


manded by Cotonel Kirk, who 
e > 


Carolina. This party, after surprising and 
capturing a small body of conscripted boys in 
Burke County, retreated towards Tennessee. 
Mr. Avery with a body of North Carolina 
militia pursued the party, and in attacking the 
retreating forces at a strong position in the 
mountains, was mortally wounded. He was 
removed to his home in Morganton, where he 
died on the 3d day of July, 1864. 

In all the relations of life he was distin- 
guished for his kindness and affalility, and his 
unselfish love for the comfort und happiness 
No missed 


aud lamented by the community in whick 


of others. man has been more 
he lived, and Ins aged father, (then in his 
eizhtieth vear,) went down to his grave sor- 
rowing for the loss of this the third son who 
hid fallen in battle within one year. 

For the Generlozy of the Avery family see 
Appendix, 


McDoweL.L FAMILY oF BURKE County. 


There are no familiesin the State that have 
rendered more important service to the State 
than the MeDowells. 

Although careful research has been made 
for years iu records of the State, and families, 
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and by extensive correspondence, yet, in the 
earlier periods of our history, the want of the 
facilities of the press, and a carelessness in 
preserving family records, some obscurity rests 
on the history ot the early founders of this 
family. 

inp story of North Carolina,’ as to 
this family, it is stated that Charles and Jo- 
seph McDowell were brothers, the sons of 
Joseph, who, with his wife Margaret O'Neal, 
had emigrated from Ireland, settled in Win- 
chester, Virginia, where Charles and Joseph 
were born, For authority of these facts, state- 
ments were furnished from members of this 
Re- 
eent and more thoreugh examinations make 
A letter from one 


family and others which were believed. 


these statements doubtful. 
of the family * to me, states: 


¢ Tt is sinznlar how inacenrate has been any 
Knowledge as to this famiiy. An Investiga- 
tion, instituted some time ago, with a view of 
establishing u descent which would lead to the 
securing of a large estate through Margaret 
Neal, developed the fact, beyond all ques- 
tion, that her husband (the father of General 
Charles McDowell, and General Joseph,) was 
named John instead of Joseph, that they mar- 
ried in Iveland, and lived at Quaker Meadows, 
MERAKU County: 


Lanman, in his * Biographical Annals of 


Congress,” stutes: 


¢ Joseph McDowell was a Representative in 
Congress trom 1793 to 1795; and again from 
Pio tl poo” 


The fanily tradition and record is, he died 
in 1795. The first error does not destroy the 
trnth of history that the family were of Irish 
origin; and the second arises from there being 
two of the same name of the same family. 
Every cffort and pains have been taken to 
mike the present sketch correct. If any error 
occurs. the corrections will be gratefully re- 


«Dr. G. W. Michal, of Newton, N. C., to whom I 
am indebted for much information as to the McDowell 


family. 


Co. 


ceived. In compiling genealogical tables, or 


pedigrees, great attention is necessary in 
clearly stating the number of generations, in 
any given period, as they form a guide to the 
probability of persons having sprnng from any 
particular ancestor or individual. A genera- 
the birth of a 


Thirty-three 


tion is the interval between 
father and the birth of 
years have been allowed toa veneration, or 


Son. 


three generations for every hundred years, 
The birth and death dates as well as the lowu- 
tion, should be stated, since “chronology and 
locality are the eyes of history.” The repeti- 
tion of the sume namics, without dates or 
place, creates confusion in our American geuc- 
alogy, as it has caused in this instance, 

John MeDowell, cated “ Tfunting John.” 
who resided at Pleasant Gardens, was one of 


Ile 


wae, it is hellevene a native of Weld: 


the early pioneers of Western Carolina. 


and a man by the name of Ilenry Widener, 
(many of whose descendants now live in Ca- 
tawha County, known by the name of White- 
ner,) caine to this country when it was an un- 
broken wilderness, for the purpose of hunting 
Jobn 


MeDowell built. liis house on the west side of 


and securing homes for their families. 


the Catawba River, on land now called the 
Ilany Field, a part ot the flue body of land 


well known as “ The Pleasant Gardens,” 


which 
for fertility of soil, healthfulness of climate 
and splendor of scenery, cannot be excelled. 

The date of his birth, or the time of his 
settling, or the date of his death, from the 
loss of family records, cannot be given; but 
from tradition, he lived in this lovely spot 
with his wife (Mrs. Annie Idmundston) to 
a good old age. 

He was a famous hunter, and delighted in 
“ trapping,” and to a late period of his lify, he 
could be seen on bis way to the mountains, 
with four large bear traps tied behind him on 
his horse, with his trusty riffe on his shoulder. 


On these excursions he would go alone, and be 
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absent for a month or more, hunting the deer, 
turkies, and bears, and in silent communion 


with nature and with natnre’s God. Tle re- 


alized the exquisite hnes of Byron— 


Crime came not near him ; she is not the child 
Of solitude. Health shrank not from him. 
For her home is in the rarely trodden wild ; 
Tall and swift of foot were they, 
Beyond the dwafing city’s pale abortion, 
Because their thoughts had never learned to stray 
On care or gain; the green woods were their portion, 
No sinking spirits told thein they grew gray, 
No fashion made them apes of her distortion 
Simple and civil; and their rifles 
Tho’ very true, were not used for trifles. 


Ife left two danghters aud one son: Anna, 
who married Wiliam Whitson; Rachel, who 
and Colonel Joseph 
McDowell, who was born on 25th February, 


1758, at Plesant Gardens, in Burke County. 
He was always called “Colonel Joe of the 


qarried John Carson; 


Pleasant Gardens,” to distinguish hint from 
“ General Joe of Quaker Meadows.” 

He was a soldier and a statesman, and the 
most distinguished of the name. 

He early entered the profession of arms. At 
the age of 18 he joined General Rutherford in 
an expedition, in 1776, against the Cherokee 
Indians, in which he displayed much gallantry 
and desperate courage. it is Known that in a 
hand-to-hand fight he killed an Indian chief 
with lis sword. 

fle was active in repressing the Tories, and 
took part in the battle at Ramsour’s Mills, on 
20th June, 1780, near Lincolnton, as rmen- 
tioned by General Graham in eulogistic terms, 
for his couduct on that occasion, and matenally 
aided in achieving u complete victory over a 
superior force. 

At Cane Creek, in Rutherford County, with 
General Charles MeDowell, he led the militia, 
chiefly of Burke County, and had a severe 
skirmish with a strong detachment of Fer- 
vuson’s army, then stationed at Gilbert Town, 
and drove them back. 

Inimediately afterward he aided in measures 
which culminated in the glorious victory of 
King’s Mountain. 
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This was the darkest period of the dnbious 
conflict. Gates was defeated at Camden; 
Savannah and Charleston surrendered to the 
British; Sumter, at Fishng Creek, (18th 
August, 1780;) Cornwallis, in “all the pride 
and circumstance” of a conqneror, held the 
undisputed possession of Charlotte and its 
vicinity. 

Ferguson, with strong force, was winning 
the attachment of the people from liberty to 
loyalty; while the Tories ravaged the whole 
country with vindictive fury. 

There was not a regular soldier south of 
Virginia, and every organized force was scat- 
tered or disbanded. The time had come, and 
these brave men felt that they must ‘‘do or 
die.” 

Amid all these dis istrous circumstances, the 
patriotice spirits of Cleaveland, Campbell, 
Sevier, and MeDoweli did not despair. They 
determined to attack the forces of Ferguson. 
They were all of equal rank, and as the troops 
were in the district of Charles McDowell, he 
was entitled to the command. 

From a manuscript letter of Shelby, in my 
possession, he says: 

‘¢Colonel McDowell was the eommanding 
officer of the district ive were in, and had come 
manded the armies of the militia all the sum- 
mer before, against the same enemy. He was 
brave and patriotie, but we considered him too 
far advanced in life and too inactive to eom- 
mand the enterprise. 

‘Tt was decided to send to headyuarters for 
some general officer to command the expedi- 
tion. 

‘Colonel MeDowell, who had the good of 
his country more at heart than any title of 
commanl, submitted, and stated that he would 
be the messenger to go to headquarters. Hie 
accordingly started immediately, leaving his 
men under his brother, Major Joseph Me- 
Dowell.” 

The next day Shelby urged that time was 
precions and delays dangerous. The advance 
was made. Colonel Joseph McDowell, the 
subject of our present sxeteh, led the boys of 
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Burke and Rutherford Counties to battle and 
to victory, (7th October, 1780.) and his com- 
maud was on the right wing of the attacking 
forces, and aided greatly in insuring victory. 
Ferguson fell bravely fighting and his army 
eompletely routed. 

The next. important battle in which Colonel 
Joseph McDowell was engaged was the Cow- 
pens, fought by Morgan and Tarleton on 17th 
January, 1781, in which he led the North 
Carolina militia, which terminated in a glori- 
ous victory of Morgan, whose name is pre- 
served in gratitude for his services by the 
county town of Burke. 

This ended the military career of our pat- 
riotic soldier. 

His civil services were equally brilliant; 
troin his elevated character, his acknowledged 
abilities, and popular address, he was always 
a favorite with the people. ills name is pre- 
served by calling a county for hiin erected in 
1842. 
Cominons in 1787 and 1788; alsow member of 
the Convention that met at Ihillsboro, 1788, 
United 


States, of which he was the decided opponent, 


tle was a member of the ionse of 


to consider the Constitution of the 
and which was rejested by a majority of 100 
votes. He was again elected to the Loyisla- 
ture in i/91 and 1/792; in 1793 he was elected 
to represent this district in the Congress of 
of the United States. 

Of the influence and the popularity of the 
McDowells there van be no more ample proof 
than that in 1787, 17838 and 1792 the Senator 
and both of the members of the louse were of 
this funiuly. | 

His presence was tall and commanding, of 
great dignity of demeanor, and of impressive 
eloquence. Scrupulous in lis statements and 


faithful in all business transactions. 

lie married Mary, the daughter of George 
Moffett of Augusta County, Virginia. He died 
in April, 1795, leaving two sons, John and 
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James. and one daughter, Annie. who married 
Captain Charlea McDowell, of Quaker Mead- 
OWS.” 

His widow became the second wife of Col- 
onel John Carson, whose first. wife was Rachel, 
daughter of © Hunting John,” of Pleasant 
Gardens, a sketch of whoni we shall present 
when the MeDowells are finished. 


John MeDowell, sou of Colonel Joseph and 
of Mary Moffett, above, was esteemed a man 
of superior intellect, and of a retiriug and 
modest disposition, of exemplary purity ot 
life and character. He was averse to pubhe 
life; yet without any effort on his part, and 
indeel against his wishes, he was elected a 
meriber of the Legislature froin Rutherford 
Comity in 1820 and 1821. 

ile married Marv Mansfield Lewis, of An- 
gusta County, Virginia, and lived on Broad 
River, 14 miles above Rutherfordton, until 
they moved to the village for the purpose of 
educating their children, 

Their children were Dr. Joseph McDowell; 
Mary, who married] the Rev, W. A. Game- 
well; Dr, Jaumes McDowell, (Texas;) Nanev; 
Marcin, who married Dr- G. We ici 
(Newton;) Mira, who married Col. J. MC. 
Davis, who fell iu the civil war; Sally; John, 
who was colonel of a reziment in the etvil war, 
His sister Annie, only danyhter of Col- 
nel Joseph and Mary Moffett AleDowell, 
Charles McDowell, 
of Qualker Meadows, from 


married Captain SOM OF 
General Charles, 
which union there were five daughters and one 
son, namely: Eliza, married Nicholas W. Wood- 
fin; Mary, married, first, General Jolin G. 
Bynum, and seeond, Judze KR. M. Pearson; 
Mira, married, first, John Woodtn, seconds 
John Burnett; Margaret, married William 
McKesson; James, married Julia Manly, killed 
in battle at Fredericksburg, Virginia, on 
Marye’s Ieights; colonel of (63d Regiment in 


oh 


etvil war. 
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James McDowell, the second son of Colonel 
Joseph McDowell tuat lived to mannood, pos- 
sessed the esteem of all who knew him. 

He was a member of the Senate in the Legis- 
lature, from Burke County, in 1832, and filled 
other offices of trust. Like each one of Col- 
onel Joseph McDowell’s children, he was 
remarkable for his modesty, for his integrity, 
and his open-handed charity. 

He owned the Pleasant Gardens, where he 


lived until advanced in life. He then moved 


to Yancey County, where he died. He married : 


Margaret Erwin, and left five childreu, name- 
ly: Dr. Joseph McDowell, Dr. John Me- 
Dowell, of Burke County; Wiliam McDowell, 
of Asheville; Kate, who married Montraville 
Patton; Margaret, who married Marcus Erwin. 
These are the descendants of the branch of 
which “ Hunting John ” was the ancestor. 
John McDowell, of Quaker Meadows, was 
flac cousin of “Hunting John,” (Dr. W. A. 
Michal. ) 
region of country, and settled “at Quaker 


He was one of the pioneers of this 


Meadows,” on the Catawba River, about a 
He was a native of 
Ireland, and married Margaret O'Neal, (the 
widow of Mr. Greenlee, ) by whom he had three 


mile from Morgauton. 


sons: Hugh McDowell, General Charles Me- ` 


Dowell, Major John MeDowell. 

Hugh McDowell, son of John and Margaret 
O’Neal, of Quaker Meadows, left three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. McGintry, Mrs. MeciKinsey;. Mar- 
garet, who married James Murphy, who lett 
one son, John Murphy, who married Margaret 
Avery, aud left three daughters and one son: 
Margaret, who married Thomas G. Walton; 
Sarah, who married Alexander F. Gaston, 
son of Judge Gaston; Harriet, who married 
‘William M. Walton; Jolin IL McDowell, who 
inatried Clara Patton. l 

General Charles MeDowell, (son of John and 
Margaret O’Neal, of Quaker Méeadows,) born 
in 1748; died 1815, was probably a native of 


Ireland. On the commencement of our Rey- 
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olutionary troubles, he was the commander of 
an extensive district in his section ot country, 
and was a brave and daring officer. 

It was not until the year 1780 that western 
North Carolina became the field of military 
operations in the Revolutionary war. After 
subduing the States of Georgia and South 
Carolina, the British forces advanced to this 
State aud comnienced making demonstrations. 
McDowell was active in counteracting their 
movemeluts. 

In June, 1780, having been joined by Shelby, 
Sevier, and Clarke, of Georgia, near Cherokee 
Ford on Broad River, McDowell determined 
to attack the british at a strongly fortified 
post on the Pacolet River, under command of 
Patrick Moore, which he gallantly performed 
and compelled him to surrender. 

He also attacked the Tories at Musgrove 
Mill on the Enoree River and routed them. 

Many other brilhant affairs in this section 
marked his energy and efficieucy as a soldier, 
We have recorded the facts of his missing a 
participation in the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain. 

As the several officers held equal rank, by a 
council of officers McDowell was dispatched 
to headquarters, then near Salisbury, to have 
Geueral Sumuer or General Davidson, who had 
been appointed brigadier general in place of 
General Rutherford, taken prisoner at Gates’ 
defeat. 

This closed his military career. The people 
of his county were not ungrateful to lim for 
He: 
was the Senator from Burke from 1782 to 
1788, and he had been also in 1778, and mem- 
ber of the House 1809-10-11. Ie died 81st 
March, 1815. He married Grace Greenlee, who 


lis long and successful military service. 


Was distinguished among * the women of the 
She was a woman of remarka- 
Mrs. Ellet has re- 
corded her extraordinary character, and relates 


Revolution.” 
ble energy and firmness. 


that on one occasion some bummniers, in the 
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absence of her husband, plundered her honse. 
With some few friends she pursued the ma- 
raiders and conipelled thein, at the muzzle of 
While her 
husband was secretly making powder in a 


a musket, to give up her property. 


eave, she aided him, and burnt the charcoal 
herself. This very powder did good service in 
the battle of King’s Monutain. Previous to 
her marriage with General Charles McDowell, 
she was the wife of Captain Bowman, who 
fell in the battle of Ramsonur’s mill. She was 
the 
Greenlee, anterior to the unton with the father 
of General Charles MeDowcll. She 


daughter by this marriage with Captain Bow- 


daughter of Margaret O’Neal, by Mr. 
had a 


man, named Mary, who married Colonel Wil- 
ham Tate, and who was the mother of Junius 
Tate, and Louisa, who was the mother of the 
first Mrs. Z. B. Vance. 

She had by General Charles McDowell, three 
sons and four’daughters: Captain Charles Mc- 
Dowell; Athan A.; James R; Sarah; Eliza 
Grace; Margaret; Sallie; i whom and in 
whose descendants, the blood of Grace Green- 
tee courses. It is curious as well as interesting, 
Dr. Rush de- 


clared that “the blood of one intelligent 


to observe the efect of blood. 


woman would redeem three generations of 
fools.” 

This, like the golden thread of Ariadne, is 
clearly traceuble in the genealogy of this 
family, marking with intellect, beauty, aud in 
As Dr. 
Johnson, in Ins epitaph of Goldsmith, ex- 
presses the Leautiful idea — 


enterprise, in clear and definite lines. 


Nibtetiget, quod non ornavit. 
Of these Captain Charles MeDowell, who was 
always called ** Captain Charles,” owned the 
homestead of “The Quaker Meadows.” He 
was ainember of the Legislature from Burke 
County in 1809-°10~11, 
spected; an ardent politician. 


He was mueh res- 
(For lis de- 
of Anne McDowell, 


scendants see sketch 


whom he married.) 
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Athan A. MeDowell served in the Creek 
war. He was sheriff of Burke County. Sen- 
ator in the Legislature, 1815. 


Henderson County. 


He removed to 
Ife inarried Ann Good- 
son, the stepdaughter of Colovel William 
Davenport, of Caldwell County, and left one 
son, Charles, and one daughter, Louisa, who 
Hon. James ©. Harper, 


daughter married Hon. Judge Cilly. 


married whose 
James R. MceDowcll lived a bachelor, and 
died at the old homestead. He was a very 


Ile 


otten contended with Elon. Samuel P. Carson 


great favorite with all who knew him. 


in the political field, with alternate success, 
Ile was a member of the House in 1817-718 
and °19, and of the Senate, in 1823-25. 
Wiliam Paxton, 
brother of Judge Paxton; had several chil- 
dren; one of whom married Rev. Brank Mer- 
father of IJIJon. A. 5. Merrimon, 
United States Senator; Eliza Grace marnmed 
Stanhope Erwin; Margaret married Colonel 
Wilham Dickson, whose sou was in the Legisla- 
ture J$842-44; Sallie; Mrs. Christian. 

Major Johu McDowell, third son of John 
and Margaret O’Neal, of Quaker Meadows, 
and brother of General Charles McDowell, 
lived on Silver Creek, in Burke County, about 
nine miles from Morganton. 


Sarah married Colonel 


rimon, 


Ie was a member of the Legislature im 
1792-94. 

IIe had the sad mishap to lose his sons 
(three,) and a nephew, at the same time, by 
the burning of his house. 


He left two daughters: Margaret, who mar- 
ricd Robert McElrath; and Hannah, married 
Johu MeElrath. 


General Joseph McDowell was the son of 
John and Margaret (of Quaker Meadows, ) had 
the reputation of a brave officer of the Rer- 
olution, a soldier and a statesman. We regret 
that so little is known of his character and. 
services, ‘The aged men of Burke that knew 


him describe him as being genialin his temper 
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and benevolent. In appearance he was tall 
and commanding. 

Ife was a great favorite with the people, 
He was for cight years successively elected to 
the ILouse of Conimous, 1750 to 1758, and Sen- 
acor I Vfet ten lyo>. Tie was elected a mienm- 
of Convress 1797-99. He 


Margaret Moffett, sister of the wife of Colonel 


ber in married 


Joseph McDowell. He lived on the east side 


of John’s River, about seven miles from Mor- 
ganton. 
Ove of his sons, Hugh ilarvey, resides in 


Missouri and is the father of Mrs. Governor 


Parsons. 
Another son 
Ohio, and was elected a member of Congress 


3 


ri 
= f 
221) 


fron: Ohio in 1543 
Christ- 
man, and after bis death married Judge Wake, 


One of his daughters married 


of kentucky. 
TuE Carsons oF Burks County. 


John Carson was the progenitor of this fam- 


ily, so distinguished in the ainals of our State. 
He was a native of Treland, born on 24th 


of cane to America and 


settled in Burke County about 1775. 


day T ee 

He possessed naturally a powerful intellect, 
wreat decision of character, much capacity for 
business, quick, resolute, inputsive. He was 
consequently a man of prominent character 
and of much lafiuence to his county, and for 
many yeurs its leading magistrate. 

in 
Legislature from Burke County, 
Creek, 


1805 and 186 he was a member of the 


He lived on Buck accumulated a 
He 
Hiis first wife, as berore 
E T 
children were 
McDowell, Rebecca 


large estate, and raised a large family. 


wags twice niurried, 
stated, 


John AicDowell, 


was the daughter 


and their 
James, Jason, Joseph 
Jolu, Charles aud dally. 
His second wite was the widow of Colonel 
McDowell, 


Joseph who was the daughter of 


Ose ET 1s A) Citizen OF 


KEMINI 
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George Moflett, of Augusta County, Va., and 
the sister of Margaret, wife of Geren Joseph 
NicDowell. 
Their children were Samuel Price; William 
M.; Matilda; George and Jonathan J. 
Colonel John 
March, 1841. 


Joseph McDowell Carson, son of Johu Car- 


Carson- died on the 5Stligen 


son and Rachel McDowell, his first wife, was 


distinguished for his integrity aud brilliant 
Ie practiced law for many years 
He 


the steady and uuiform life of a jurist 


inteliect. 
with eminent success. nuch preferred 
to the 
Yet 
Lerislature; 


uncertain and fitful career of a politician. 
be represented his connty in the 
iu the Commons in 1812, 1813, 1814 and 1835; 
in 1832, 1886, and 1888, and 
was a member of the State Convention of 
1835, to amend the Constitution. 


and in the Senate 


He lived on 
Green River, in Rutherford County, Ie mar- 
riel his cousin Rebecca, daugnter of James 
Wilson, 


who married a daughter of Vardy MeBce 


and had many descendants; Teach, 


Rachel, who married Otis; Jason, who married 


Moore; Margaret; Charles; Joseph MeDoweils 


John; Catherine; James; Milton. 
One of his granddaughters, Rebecca, was 


t zi 


the wife of the late Washington Ai. ikwdy, 


librarian of the preseat House of Representa- 
tives, (1879_) 


William M. Carson, 


~~ 


son of Colonel so 


Carson, by his second wife, was born Dscem- 
ber u, 1501. 


He represeuted Burke County in 1835 aud 
1549, 
but was deservedly very popular, and ac 


Ile had no fondness for political lif 
nearly a unanimous vote for the Legisiatiure, 
But having no political aspirations deglined 
Pie Seni iee: 

jie 


daughter of Samuel Wilson, of Tennesse; aud 


was twice married, first to Alinyra, 
tis second wife was Catherine, the widow otf 
Samuel P. Carson, daughter of James Wilson, 
IIe lived on Buck Creek, 


of ‘Tennessee. 
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MeDowell County, where he died in the fall of 
1862. 

But the most distinguished of this family 
was Samuel P. Carson, 

Samuel Price Carson was the eldest son of 
Colonel John Carson by his last wifé, who 
was the widow of Colouel Joseph Me Dowell, 
ot the Pleasant Gardens. 

He was born in the county of Burke, on 
tthe 22d day of Jannary, 1798. 

Ils life, although short, was an eventful 
oue, lie entered political life early, and was 
selected to the State Senate in 1822, and again 
in 1824. 
for his aspirations. 


But this was a field much too small 
In 1825, he became a 
candidate for a seat in the United States 
Congress. Iis competitors were the Hon. 
Felix Walker, lon. Robert B. Vance, and 
Hon, James Graham, 

Mr. Walker was au old man, and nad been 
the member from 1817 to 1825, Ile seemed 
highly amused at the idea of Carson’s aspiring 
to such a position. In his final speech he 
announced Vance and Graham as Ins coni- 
petitors, and added, “and Pin told there’s a 
boy trom Burke, who wants to be a candi- 
date.” 

In their speeches, Vance, who was then Con- 
gressmau, and Graham made the usual excuses 
for being candidates. Each had had so many, 
and such strong solicitations, that he was 
unable to resist the pressure upon him, and 
had at last, as a matter of duty, consented to 
present himself. Carson was uot looked upon 
as being in the way by either, and all their 
batteries were turned upon Walker. They 
told the 


he bourded oul of town, and walked in; and rid- 


people that at Washington City 


ignled the old man withont stint or mercy. 
Carson, when he took the stand, told the 
people that all his friends had solicited him 
not to run, and he was a eandidate because he 
wuuted to yo to Congress. Ile treated Mr. Wal- 
ker with the greatest respect; spoke of him as 
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a Revolutionary soldier, and delivered a hand- 
some eulogy upon him. 

As the canvass progressed, it became evi- 
dent to Vance and Graham, that Carson, al- 
though so young, was not only a candidate, 
but that he possessed talents of a high order, 
and was winning hosts of friends. ‘lhe con- 
test became warm, and before the time for the 
election, Walker, who had been eompletely 
won by Carson’s kind and considerate treat- 
ment, withdrew from the contest and gave 
him the whole weight of his influence, 

This decided the contest, and Carson was 
elected. 

The contest in 1827, between Carson and 
Vance, terminated in an unhappy manner. 

Samuel P. Carsow’s temperament was such 
that he could not bear continement; therefore, 
slow, plodding study, was out of the question, 
and regular systematic learning he did not 
possess. Yet his inquiring mind caused him 
to read with avidity whatever came to hand, 
and with powerful pereeptive faculties, and a 
remarkably tenacicus memory, he understood 
his subject at a glance, and whatever he read 
he retained, conseyuently he was a well-in- 
formed man, 

Fond of merriment, with a genial, social 
disposition, and possessing great wit, he was a 
dehghtful companion, and “the soul? of every - 
social eircle which he entered. 

A great judge of human uatnre, he could 
adapt himself to every one; and with the most 
captivating manners he won all whom he met. 
Generous to a fault, a man so endowed could 
not be otherwise thau immensely popular with 
the people. And, with a superior intellect, 
fine conversational powers, a chivalrous sense 
of honor, and devoted attachment to his 
friends, he was as much sought by the great 
as by the more humble, 

Perhaps no man ever possessed warmer or 
more devoted friends. 

As a speaker he was argumentative, and his 
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powers of analysis were very great, enabling 
him to make his subject plain to the most sim- 
ple. At times, not otten, he would illustrate 
a point with anecdote, and always with 
eftect, 


possessed a powerful imagination, and a charm- 


He had great command of language, 


ing voice. Perfectly free trom affectation, self- 
possessed, with a manner diguitied, easy, and 
graceful, he had the power of swaying the 
feelings of the crowd at will, and often held 
his hearers, as if spell-bound, by his eloquence, 
He was indeed an orator, 

Ile was said to be the best impromptu 
spcaker in Congress. 

The next event to be noticed in this sketch, 
is one which could not but have saddened the 
whole atter life of a man possessing the kind, 
warin heart, and bencvolent feelings of Samuel 
Carson. 

In that day, duclling was sustained by pub- 
lic sentiment, and it being rninous to character 
to decline a challenge, or to neglect to send 
one, under proper provocation, it was a com- 
mou thing, particularly among gentlemen in 
political life. 

Dr, Robert LB. Vance, Carson’s rival before 
the people, and his competitor in the last two 
elections for Congress, was a man of brilliant 
talents, and possessed many noble traits of 
character, Ile was very popular with the 
people; and Carson’s own personal friends 
esteemed him highly. 

Unfortunately, passions aroused in political 
contests became morbid with him, and he was 
led by them to provoke a challenge in such a 
way that Carson could not decline to send it; 
The chal- 
They met at 
Saluda Gap, on the South Carolina State 


this was by an insult to his tather, 
lenge was promptly accepted. 


line. 

Carson was accompanied to the ticld by the 
Hon. David Crockett, and other friends. He 
shrank from the idea of taking Vance’s life; 
and, perfectly cool and self-possessed, before 


"that he must seek another Sccoud. 
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taking his position he told his second, the Hon, 
Warren R. Davis. of South Carolina, that he 
did not intend to kill him; that he could hit 
him anywhere he pleased, (Carson was a re- 
markably good shot with a pistol,) and that 
he intended only to wound him, Davis re- 
plied to him that Vance had come there 
to kill kim; that if he only wounded him, an- 
other meeting would be the result, and if he 
did not promise to try to kill him, that he 
(Davis) could not be a party in the affair, and 
This had 
its influence on the mind of his principal, and 
a tragic effect. y | 

‘Their ar C taken; the word was 
given, and Vance féll to die in a few hours. 

Carson, like Hamilton, was very much averse 
to duelling, and although on two occasions 
afterwards, he seæreed to act as secound in affairs 
of honor, he only accepted the position in each 
instance with the hope and for the purpose of 
effecting an amicable adjustment of the difi- 
culty, and in both instances le succeeded. 

In one of these, a strong and decided politi- 
val opponent of Samuel P. Carson, evinced 
his appreciation of the man by calling on him 
to act as lis second in a difficulty with one 
who was both a political and personal friend 
of Carson. The parties alluded to were the 
Hon. David F. Caidwell and the Hon. Charles 
Fisher, of Salisbury. In the other, te acted 
as second to Governor Branch, of North Caro- 
lina, in a difheulty with Governor Forsyth, of 
Georgia; Archer, of Virginia, being the friend 
of the latter. 

General Jackson was elected President of 
the United States in the fall of 1828, and on 
tne {th of March, 1829, commenced an mis 
ministration which will ever be memorable iu 
the annals of the country. 

In that year Carson was re-elected to Cons 
gress. Ile and General Jackson belonged to 
the same political party, and a warm afd inti- 
mate personal friendship grew up between 
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them, which was destined to be tried by polit- 
ical dissensions that divided parties, alienated 
friends, and came very near dissolving the 
bonds of the Union itself. 


Leading statesmen ot the South considered 
high rates of tariff upon foreign importations 
as destructive to the interests of the non- 
manufacturing States, They regarded it as 
exceedingly unjust on the part of the General 
They 
eonceived that no such iinposition is authorized 
by the Constitution of the United States, and 


that any aet of Congress, providing for the 


Government to institnte such a policy. 


collection of excessive duties, is in violation 
of the true intent and meaning of that instru- 
ment, and is therefore “null aud void, aud no 
leven 

Those who entertained these views regarded 
the cause in the fundamental law which 
acknowledges that all powers not delegated 
to the 


to the States as one of. the greatest import- 


General Government are reserved 
ance; and that on its faithful observance de- 
pends the growth, development and welfare 
of the Individual States, and the perpetuity of 


the Union. 


In 1824, a vehement but inettectual opposi- 
tion was made in Congress to a protective 
tariff bill; and when that body passed a law 
increasing the rates of duty, as was done in 
1828, the whole country became profoundly 
agitated. The delegation in Congress from 


South Carolina held a meeting, and disensscd 


ae 
the question of resigning their seats; and also 
the question of deelaring the law to be void, 
and of no effect within the State. 

Virginia, South Carolina, 
other Southern States passed resolutions in 
their respective Legislatures, exhibiting their 
extreme opposition to the measure; and every 
where throughout the South there were in- 
dications of imminent danger of a disruption 


of the Union. 


Georgia, and: 
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In neither of the States, however, was there 
such unanimity among the friends of nullifi- 
cation as to make it prndent,in their judgment, 
to atteinpt to put it into practical effect. 

The change, teo, in the administration led 
them to expect a satisfactory modification of 
the obnoxious law; and during the sunimer of 
1829 their efforts were directed towards ni- 
fluencing the publie mind in opposition to it.. 

The opponeuts of the administration had a 
decided majority in Congress, and the Presi- 
dent vetoed several bills that had heen passed 
by that body, which were antagonistic to the 
views of the States Rights party; and for some 
tinie there was no open breach between Gen- 
eral Jackson and his party friends, and to all 
appearances they wereltharmony. But vari- 
ous disturbing elements were in existence 
and iniluences were at work which, by the 
end of the second session of the 21st Congress, 
the beginning of 1531, indicated plainly that 
there was a division among the friends of the 
adnilnistration. 

In the election for members of Congress in 
1831, Mr. Carson was again elected. 

In the Presidential election which took 
place in 1882, the ultra States Rights men 
having lost confidence in General Jackson, re- 
fused to support hiin, and there were different 
parties, soine of which possessed great strength, 
in opposition to him; but the elements of op- 
position were too incongruous toadmit of any 
union between them, and General Jackson 
was re-clected. 

Never had there been questions presented to 
the country which involved such interests. 

On the 27th of November, of the same year, 
the Convention of South Carohna met, and 
soon after the Act of Nullification was passed. 

Everywhere the feelings of the people were 
wrought up to the highest pitch of excitemeut. 
Passions were aroused in many places, almost 
toa state of frenzy, and to all appearances 


civil war was inevitable. 
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Congress met, and by a modification of the 
tariff, oil the tronbled 
waters. demonstrations 
the 


was poured upon 
all 
bitterness 


Soon warlike 


ceased, but still rankled in 
bosoms of many. 

Samuel P, Curson believed that the doctrine 
of States Rights contained a vital principle in 
our Government, and was, therefore, one of its 
warmest advocates. A large majority of the 
people of his distriet regarded the preservation 
of the Union paramount to every other bless- 
ing, and at the Congressional election which 
took place in 1833, he was defeated by the 
Hon. James Graham, 

But Mr, Carson had lost his health, and was 
not able to canvass his district. 

He never appeared before the people of his 
district aguii. 

Mr. Carson knew the strength of General 
Juekson’s prejudices, and the vigor of his teni- 
per, und being a very warm personal friend, 
telt anxious to know what his feelings towards 
him were after the change in their politica; 
relatrons. 

Therefore, npon meeting General Jackson’s 
brother-in-law, immediately after returning to 
Washington, he inquired what the General’s 
feelings toward him were. lie replied: ‘They 
always were to be of the kindest sort, he is 
fond of your company; that he does uot dis- 
lixe you or Sain Llouston.” 

‘There never seemed the slightest abatement 
His 


invitations to him were Just as frequent as 


in the warmth of his feehugs for Carson. 


ever; their friendly and social relations were 
never disturbed in the slightest degree. When 
in Washingtou City Mr, Carson was a general 
favorite among the members of Congress, their 
relations were very kind, and his intercourse 
with them was very pleasant. 

A coolness occurred between him and the 
great Daniel Webster, which prevented then 
from speaking to each other tor three or four 


years, It was terminated however, and in a 
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manner which shows the kindly impulsive na- 
ture of Mr. Carson. Ata large publie ball, 
Mr. Carson in turning saw Mr. Webster, who 
Was standing with his arms folded in rather 
an abstracted manner. Giving way to the 
uupulse of the moment, he immediately ad- 
vanced to him with his hand extended, and 
sald, in his usual hearty manner, “How do 
you do, sir?” Mr. Webster grasped his hand 
most cordially and exclaimed: ‘Carson, I al- 
ways liked you, I knew you to be an honest 
ian.’ And they were friends ever after. 
Mr. Carson continued feeble; and indeed, he 
never regained his health. ile passed his 
time in the quiet enjoyment of the society of 
his friends, until the year 1835, when he re- 
solved to remove to Texas—then struggling 
In that 
year he visited that country for the purpose 


uuder the oppressions of Mexico. 


of selecting a home; and when he returned, he 
could not but have been gratitied at the strik- 
ing evidence which the people of his native 
county had given of therr confidence in him, and 
their high esteem, They had elected hin, 
during his absence, as their member of the 
State Conveiution, which was held that year, 
1855. He accepted the position, and discharged 
the duties with fidelity and acceptability. 
In the fall of 1886, he removed with his 
family to the county which he had selected; 
and the same year was elected memver of the 
Convention of Texas, of which General David 
G. Burnett was President, and which created 
the Repubhe, 

This was a darkand gloomy honr. Gladly 
did Texas welcome such a mau as Samnel LP, 
Oarson. In the ervanization he was made 
Secretary of State; and it was owing to his 
intimate acquaintance and personal popularity 
with the pnblie men of the United States he 
wis sent to Washington City to intercede for 
the recognition of the Republic among the 
nations of the earth. 

At this time tle whole civilized world was 
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shocked at the horrible massacre of Alamo, and 
sympathized with Texas, struggling against 
the inimense armies whieh Mexico had hurled 
upon her, Her destruction seemed inevitable. 
Under these cirenm-tances, 
out of the question. But when 4 
field of San Jacinto, had scattered the hosts 
of Mexico, and made manifest her ability to 


maintain herself against that power, recogni- 


recognition was 
Fexas, on the 


tion by the United States came, and À 
Carson, withont doubt, did much towards 
prepaniug this country for it.. 

He was not able much longer to discharge 
the active duties of life. 

His wife was Catherine, a daughter of 


James*Wilson, of Tennessee. to whom he was 
marricd on the 10th day of May, 1831. With 
her and his little daughter, to whom he was 
devoted, he spent the most of the remainder of 
his life. 

lie died at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
1840, leaving one daughter, who is 
the wife of Dr. J. McD. Wliitsou, of Talla- 
dega, Alabama, a great grandson of *‘tlunting’s 
John McDowell. 


in AO 


vember, 


But Carson was never the same man after the 


affair which terminated in the death of the 


feaviess and talented Vance, the uncle of the 
Governor and General Vance, as he was before 
ruddy and robust 


the tragic event. From a 
= 


eomplexion, his countenance so expressive of 


nnd 


in his pallid cheek, his sunken eye, 


genius and good humor, a frane active 
buoyant, 
and tottering step, he showed the deep pangs 


1 


and remorse. DY 


Iome, in Douglas: 


ravages of As expressed 


Happy in my mind was he that died, 

For many deaths has the survivor suffered; 

In the wild desert on a rock he sits, 

Or on some nameless streani’s untr odden banks, 
And ruminates all day on his unhappy fate. 

At times alas! notin his perfect mind, 

Holds secret converse with his depar ted friend, 
And oft at night forsakes his re-tless couch, 

To make sad orizons for him he slew. 


For the above sketch, and for most of the 


t 
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material as to the McDowell family, I must 
again express my thanks to Dr. Michal. 

Israel Pickens represented Burke County in 
the Senate in 1808 and 1809, with Isaac T. 
Avery and Charles McDowell as colleagues the 
latter year. 

Iie was a native of Mecklenburg County, of 
that part now Cabarrus; born 30th January, 
1780, 

He was theson of Samuel Pickens, who done 
good service in the Revolutionary war against 
the Britlsh and Tories. 

Ife was educated in Iredell County, aud fin- 
ished his education at Washingtou College, 
Pennsylvania, where he also completed his law 
Ile 
in Morzanton. 

He was the Representative in Congress from 
this Io tei 
ceeded by Ilon. Feix Walker. 

Ile vcted for the warot 1812 and wasa firm 


studies, yas licensed to plead, and settled 


district in and was sue- 


supporter of Madison. 

In 1817 he removed to Alabama, and settled 
at St. Stevens, and was appointed by the 
of the Laud Othce. On 
he was elected, 


President, Register 
the death of Governor Bibb, 
in 1821, Governor of that State, and again in 
1823; and in 1626. on the deari ora or <a 
mers, he was appointed Senator in Congress 
from Alabama. 

He was appomted United States Judge for 
Alabama, which he declined to accept. In 
the fall of 1826, in consequence of a serious 
affection of the lungs, he resigned his seat in 
the Senate; he repaired to Cuba, hoping that 
his health would be restored by the mild ch- 
mate, where he died 24th April, 1827> 


David Newland 
County, and represented the 
27 and °28 in the Commons, 
the Senate. In 1832 he was 
Congress against llon. James. Graham, 


native of Burke 
county in 1825- 
and in 1330 i 
a candidate for 
and 


was a 


ž Pickett's Alabama, II, 432. 


`i 
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believed that he was fairly elected. It was 
nearly a tie in the popular vote, and Grahanv’s 
seat was contested by him. The Honse, unable 
or uuwilling to decide, referred the election 
back to the people, and Graham was elected. 

Jie immigrated to Wisconsin, and was so suc- 
cessful in polities that he was elected to the 
Legislature, and on several occasions was chosen 
Speaker. Bat broken down in fortune and 
health and hopes, he went to Washington 
City, where he engaged in “the wild hunt for 
office.” 


obtain any position, however meutal, he sunk 


After fruitless attempts, failing to 


in despair, and on 20th December, 1857, lus 
body was found in the Tiber. He had com- 


mitted suicide. 


-—Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio. A 


fellow of infinite jest, and most exeellent humor. 

Todd R. Caldwell was born in Morganton, 
February 19, 1818. Mis father, John Cald- 
well, was a native of Ireland; settled in Mor- 
ganton in 1809, and became a leading merchant 
in that place. 

He was well educated, and graduated at the 
University, 1840, in a large class, with snch 
men as Judyve Barnes, Judge Shipp, John W. 
Cunningham, Wiliam Johnston, and others, 
with honor, Ie resad law with Goveruor 
Swain, and was adimitted to the bar in 1840, 
and son attained an extensive practice, 

He entered the arena of politics in 1842, 
and continued in its exciting pursuit as long 
as he lived. He was an old Line Whiz of the 
strictest sense. 

In 1848 he was one of the electors, and cast 
the vote of the State for Taylor and Filmore. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, he was 
the friend of the Union and the foe of seces- 
slon. 

In 1865, he was elected a delegate to the first 
In 


1868 he was nominated us Lieutenant-Gover- 


State Convention that met after the war. 


nor on same ticket with Governor olden, and 


was elected. On deposition of Governor 


vv 
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Holden, in 1871, he succeeded him as Gover- 
nor. 

As a criminal lawyer he had much reputa- 
tion; andas a politician, much success, rarely 
Tn 
Governor, and 
Aiter a heated 


failing in an election before the people. 
1872 
opposed by Judge Merrimon. 


he was nominated as 
canvass he was elected. 

We married the eldest daughter of William 
Cain, and niece of late Judge Ruthin. He 
died, after a short illness, at Hillsboro, on the 
lith February, 1874, and was succeeded as 
Governor hy Hon. ©. A. Brogden, of Wayne 
County. 


R. C. Pearson was one of the most useful 
and patriotic citizens of Burke County where 
he was born, lived and died. 

Ile was an honest and intelligent merchant, 
a skillful financier (president of the branch 
bank of the State,) and one of the most earn- 
est friends of internal improvements in the 
State. 
stockholders’ meeting in 1855, at Salisbury, of 


From the day he organized the first 


the Western, N. C., Railroad, and through the 
weary yeurs that followed, he was the stay 
and backbone of the belt of counties between 
What Morehead was 
to the Central, so was Pearson to the Western 


Rowan and Buncombe. 


Railroad. 


But it was in private life, as a friend and a 
neighbor, that the tratts of his real character 
were most conspicuous. Duringthe long and 
bloody civil war, although firm in his devotion 
to his native land and people, his house aud his 
heart was open to all Confederate wounded sol- 
diers, and an asyluin for their widows and 
orphans. His death caused a deeper sorrow than 
was ever evinced in our conununity, and his 
memory— 





Sleeps in blessings, 
And has a tomb of orphan tears, 
Wept over him. 
He left several children to imitate his exam- 


ple and emulate his virtues. 


CABARRUS COUNTY. 
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CHAPTER-IX. 
CABARRUS COUNTY. 


Cabarrus County, during the Revolution and 
‘before a part of Mecklenburg, showed early 
resistance to the powers and oppressions of 
its rulers. The people lost no opportunity 
of opposing the Royal Government. 

I found, in the London Rolls Office, the list 
of persons who were concerned in destroying 
theammunition intended for Governor Tryon’s 
army, en route from Charleston to Salisbury, 
in 1771, inclosed in a dispatch from Governor 
Martin; and they are preserved, as many of 
the descendants of these bold and patriotic 
men still reside in this section, as follows: 

dames Ashmore; Benjainin Cochran; Robert 
Caruthers; Robert Davis; Joshua Hadley; John 
White; Janes White; Wilian White, Jr. 

We present a name worthy of respect and 
remembrance. Our pages have been hitherto 
devoted to the soldier and statesinan, kut we 
now dwell upon one who stamped upon his 
day and generation, as a divine, a character 
worthy of all Grecian or Roman fame. 

Rev. John Robinson, D. D.,* was in all re- 
spects one of the highest type ot men in mind 
and manners; resplendent in purity and nse- 
fulness of his hte; peerless in consecrated 
genius; like Masselon, he was truly the Legate 
of the Skies. 
near Sugar Creek Church, and received his ac- 


He was born in this county, 


ademic education from Mr. Archibald, and 
completed it at Winnsboro, South Carolina. 
Ile was licensed to preach in 1793, and becanie 
one of the most popular and acceptable minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian faith; he taught 
school for many years, and some of the first 
minds of the country were developed by his 
learning and assiduity. fT These have adorned 


* Historical sketch of Poplar Tent Church, by Wm. 
S. Harris. 

+ AS Governors Owen, Pickens, Murphy, and Hon. 
Charles Fisher, D. M. Barringer, Col. Daniel Coleman 
and others. 


every station of hfe; in testimony of their 
of 
pupils built a handsome monument, on which 


grateful appreciation his services, his 
isa beautiful inscription appropriate to his 
character. And although an ordinary life has 
elapsed since his decease, his memory is still 
cherished by many with affection, 

Ile married Mary Baldwin, whose lovely 
character did much to temper the ardent. en- 
thusiasm of her husband. Only four children 
reached maturity, two sons and two daughters, 
Ilis eldest, Samuel, was adventurous and daring 
the South 


American and Turkish-Grecian struggles, and 


in temper. [He participated in 
attained command of asplendid ship, which 
was lost at sea in February, 1843, with all on 
board. 


Connected with Cabarrus County and the 
church is the name of Rev. Hezekiah James 
Balch, who was born at Deer Creek, Harford 
County, Maryland, in 1748. 


divine and a finished scholar. 


Ie was a gifted 

ile graduated 
at Princeton in 1766, in the same class with 
Waighstill Avery, Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, Luther Martin, of Maryland, and 
others. He came to North Carolina in 1769. 
[Te was the first pastor of Poplar Tent Church, 


and remained so until his death. He com- 
bined in his character unspotted piety, enthu- 


Ile 
patriotic in the cause of liberty; and took an 


siasm, and firmness. was earnest and 
active part with the men of Mecklenburg, to 
which Cabarrus then belonged, in the conven- 
tion that declared Independence on the 20th 
Gi ME See kia 
sce the warmest wish of his heart gratified, 


Ie did not, however, live to 


the independence of his country, for which he 
was ready to give up his hfe. He died in 
er. 

In the ancient graveyard of the ven- 
erable Poplar Tent Church, stands a moss- 
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covered monument which bears this inscrip- 
tion— 


Beneath this marble 
are the mortal remains of 
Hezekiah James Baleh, 
first pastor of Poplar Tent Congregation, and one of 
the original members of the Orange lresbytery. He 
was licensed a preacher of the Everlasting Gospel of 
the Presbytery of Donegal in 1766, and rested from his 
labours in A. D. 1776; having been Pastor of the Uni- 
ted Congregations of l'oplar Tent and Roeky River 
about seven years. 

He was distinguished as one of a Committee of three 
who prepared the Declaration of Independence; 
and his eloqnence. the more effecthal from his acknowl- 
edged wisdom, purity of motive, and dignity of charae- 


ter, contributed mitch to the unanimous ad: ption of: 


that instrumen. on 20th May, 1775. 
Yet there are some few of modern times 
who alleged that no such convention ever oc- 


curred. 


THE PHIFER FAMILY. 


The ancestor of this large family, Mar- 
tin Phifer, (or Ptifer,) was a native of Switz- 
erland, and emigrated to America; went first 
to Pennsylvania, and afterwards came to North 
Carolina, with the corrent of German, Irish 
aud Scotch, and settled in the then Mecklen- 
bnre County. Ile was much respected for his 
industry, frugality, and sound sense. He was 
elected in 1777 a member of the Legislature 
from Mecklenburg, with Waightstill Avery as 
a colleague in the Commons, and John Mce- 
Knitt Alexander in the Sencte. 
Ie 


He married 


Margaret Blackwelder. died in 1789, 


leaving three sons, 

For the Genealogy of the Phifer Family, 
see Appendix. 

The genealogical table has been carefully 
compiled, and it is believed to be accurate. It 
enibraces three generations and can be ez- 
tended. It presents the members of a large 
family, many of whoni are distinguished for 
their services and talents, and all for their 
sterling virtues and exeniplary characters. The 
services of John Phifer, son of Martin and 
Margaret Blackwelder, in the war of the 
Revolution, and in the Councils of the State, 


deserve a perpetual remembrance; as also those 
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of General John Phifer, (son of Martin and 
Betsy Locke. ) 


sion of character, patriotie and enterprising 


He was a useful man, of deci- 


He orten represented Cabarrns in the Legisla- 
ture fron 1805 to 1815, and wielded great in- 
fluence in public affairs. He was an educated 
man; graduated at the University in 1799, 
and died on the 18th October, 1845, near 
Concord.” 


THe FAMILY oF BARRINGERS OF CABARRUS. 


Joba Paul Barringer, (or as he wrote his 
name, Paul Barringer,) the fonnder of the 
family in North Carolina, was born in Wurtem- 
He 


settled first in Pennsylvania, and afterwards 


burg, in Germany, on 4th of June, 1721. 


in Cabarrus, then Mecklenbury, about 1750. - 

When the Revolution broke out, he took a 
decided stand with the oppressed people of 
his State, and from his devotion to their cause, 
he suffered severely, for he was taken prisoner 
by the Tories, and carried to South Carolina. 

Ile was elected a member of the Leyisla- 
ture, the tirst from Cabarrus after its division 
from Mecklenburg in 1793, and was a promi- 
nent and influential citizen to the day of his 
death, which occurred on Ist January, 1807, 
He married, first, Ann Elizabeth Iseman; and 
second, Catherine Blackwelder, by whom he 
had several children, viz: 

Daniel L. Barringer, born in Mecklen- 
burg Connty, October Ist, 1788, studied law, 
and settled at Raleigh. He was elected a 
member of the Ilouse of Comnions from Wake 
County, 1818-19-21; and a member of Con- 
gress fron 1826 to 1855. 

Iie removed to Tennessee, and was one of 
the Presidential electors in 1844, voting for 
Mr. Clay. He was the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of that State. Ile married 


* Mueh of the material of the sketeh of the Phifers 
has been gathered from eorrespondence, and from an 
exeellent article in North Carolina University Maga- 
zine (Vol. V, p. 418, November, 1856,) entitled A. 
memoir of Cole’ el Jolin Phifer. 
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Miss White, sister of Mrs. D. L. Swain. He 
died October 16th, 1852. 
Barringer, the eldest son 


He re- 


eeived a good English education, and was 


General Paul 
by a seeond marriage, was born 1778. 


distinguished for his business habits and his 
strong practical sense. He was a member of 
the Ilouse of Commons from 1806 to 1815, and 
in 1822 in the Senate of the Legislature. 

He seeond time, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Matthew Brandon, of Rowan, 


married a 


whose family are distinguished for their abil- 
ities, patriotisn: and love of independence. 
of the 


was with General Joscph 


Matthew Brandon was a soldier 
Revolution, and 
Graham and Colonel Loeke in opposing the 
advance of the British near Charlotte, wħen 
Graham was severcly wounded and Locke 
killed. 
fieutenaut in the Continental army, and was 
He 


aged ninety-nine 


lis relative, William Brandon, was a 
the first eluld born south of the Yadkin. 
died in Tennessee 1n 1836, 
years. 

General Barringer dicd at Lineolnton on 
June 20th, 1844, and his wife followed lim 
soon atter, (in November of the same year.) 

For Genealogy uf the Barringer fan:ily, see 
Appendix. 

Nathaniel Alexander was a native of this 
county when yet a portion of Mecklenburg. 
Mis early education was commenced in a hum- 
ble log cabin at Poplar Tent, near his paternal 
mansion, the Morehead Place, thence he went 
to Princeton, where he graduated in 1776. He 
studied medicine, and was a successful phy- 
sician. 

He represented Meeklenburg in the House 
of Commons in 1797, and in the Senate in 1802. 
In 1803 he was eleeted a member of the 8th 
Congress, 1805-05. In 1805 he was clected 
Governor of the State, and served till his death, 
8th March, 1808. Ie married a daughter of 
Colonel Thos, Polk. 
Presbyterian church yard at Charlotte. 


Ilis remains lie in the 
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Colonel George Alexander and Major Thos. 
Harris were natives of Cabarrus and officers of 
the Continental hne. They both were brave 
and true—fought under the eve of Washington 
at Monmouth and Trenton and in the battle 
of Camden, where both were taken prisoners 
and Harris severely wounded.* 

Dr. Charles Harris was born in 1763; while 
but a youth pursuing his studies in Charlotte, 
he joined the corps of eavalry under Genera! 
wW. R. good 


under that brave and daring officer. 


service 
After 
the war was over he resumed his studies, and 


Davie, and rendered 


he finished his classieal as well as his medical 
study in Philadelphia, under the charge of 
On 


his return he settled first in Sahsbury, and 


that eminent professor, Benjamin Rush. 
practised with great success. He then moved 
to Cabarrus, where he lived a long and useful 
life, and died in 1825. 

He established a medical school, and was 


eminent asa physician and surgeon, 


His school was well patronized for more 
than forty years; perhaps the only one ever 
established in the State. 
were Dr. Charles Caldwell, formerly a Profes- 
sor in Transylvania University, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Dr. Robert McKensie, and Dr. Robert 
B. Vance, member of Congress from Asheville. 

Iis son, Willian: Shakespeare Harris, was 
much esteemed for his talents and worth. Ie 


Among his pupils 


represented Cabarrus in 1840. 

Robert Simonton Young was a distin- 
guished, useful and exemplary citizen of this 
county. Active and patriotie, he was much 
esteemed, Ie was an officer in the Confed- 
erate Army, and fell in battle near Peters- 
burg, in 1864. 

Ile married first a daughter of John Phifer; 
second, a dauzhter of A. M. Burton, No nobier 
offering was ever laid on the altar of public 
service, 


*MSS. letters of Wm. S. Harris. 
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Daniel Coleman, (born 28th March, 1799,): 
was born in Rowan County; moved to Cabar- 
rus in 1825. 

Educated at Rocky River Academy, con- 
ducted by Dr. J.°M. Wilson, father of J. Har- 
vey Wilson, of Charlotte, and finished under 
Dr. John Robinson, at Poplar Tent, 1823, and 
the latter part of this year settled at Concord. 

In the Spring following he was elected Clerk 
of the County Court, and served till 1828. 
Read law with Judge David F., Caldwell, and 
In 1880 to °833 he 
was engrossing clerk, and 1834-35, reading 
clerk of tpe State Senate. 

In 1836 he was appointed Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General under Amos Kendall, and 
served till May, 1341, 

He returned home and resumed his practice 
at the bar, and in 1848, was elected by the 
Legislature, Solicitor of the Sixth Judicial Dis- 


was licensed to practice. 


u 
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trict. After serving for four years he retired 
from the practice, and engaged in construe- 
tion, with Dr. E. R. Gibson, of the North Caro- 
Appointed to office in the 
Treasury, in 1871, which position he held 
until the time of his demise. 

He married Maria, daughter of John E. 
Mahan, of Concord, and had two sons, William 
M., late Attorney General of North Carolina, 
and Daniel Raymond, who is now a teacher in 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, at city of 
Belville, Province of Ontario, Canada, 

J. MeCalib Wiley was born in Cabarrus 
County, in 1806; removed to Bibb County, 
Alabama, 1836; served in the arny in the war 


lina Railroad. 


with Mexico; member of Board of Visitors 
to West Point; elected Judge of the Eighth 
Circuit of Alabama 1865; elected member of 
389th Congress, and in 1871, again elected 
judge. 


CALDWELL COUNTY. 


aldwell County has no Revolutionary wor- 
thies to present, having been formed in 1841, 
from the counties of Burke and Wilkes. But 
she presents a number of names worthy of 
regard. 

Samuel F. Patterson lived and died in this 
county. He was highly esteemed, and filled 
many positions of much responsibility with in- 
tegrity and honor. As a financier he had few 
superiors. He was, in 1836, Treasurer of the 
State, and President of the Raleigh’ and Gas- 
ton Railroad. 
notions, but was elected to the Senate of the 
State Legislature in 1864. 

lie married a daughter of General Edmund 


Ile was averse to popular pro- 


Jones, long a member of the Legislature from 
Wilkes, and 
probity and intelligence. 


universally respected for his 
His son, Rufus L. 


Patterson, worthily enjoyed the regard and 
He died 


respect of his country. recently, 
much regretted. 

James C. Harper, who represeuted the dis- 
trict in 42d Congress (1871-’73;) resides in 
this county. Hes a tative of Pennsylvania, 
born in Cumberland County, 6th December, 
1819; raised in Ohio on a farm, and settled in 
this conuty in 1840, which he represented in 
the Legislature in 1566 and 1868. 
Congress, as in the Legislature, was distin- 


guished for his elose and faithful attention to 


He in 


his duties, never in the way in obstructing 
useful legislation, and never out of the way in 
opposing wild and extravagant measures, 

He married Louisa, daughter ot Athan Me- 
Dowell, aud the granddaughter of General 
Charles and Grace Greenlee McDowell. The 
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patriotic character of Grace Greenlee has al- 
ready been alluded to. 

One of Mr. Harper’s daughters, Einma, mar- 
‘ried Clinton A. Cilly, who was,in 1868, one 
of the Judges of the Superior Conrts of North 
Carolina. Judge Cilly is a native of New 
Haiupshire, and was an officer in the army of 
the United States during the whole war. He 
is a nephew of the Hon. Jonathan Cilly,a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress, who fell 
February 24, 1838, at Bladensburg, Maryland, 
in a duel with William J. Graves, of Ken- 
tucky. 

Judge Cilly, having settled since the war in 
North Carolina, is a standing reproof to the 
idea that meritorious men of northern birth 
are not welcome to the State,and an evidence 


CAMDEN 


General Isaac Gregory was born, lived and 
died in this county. fle was a brave and 
patriotic oficer in the Revolutionary army, 
and did some service in the cause of Inde- 
pendence. Ife was of the Committee 
of Safety in 1776 for the Edenton district, 
aud by the Provincial Congress that met at 
Halifax, April 4, 1776, he was appointed 
one of the field officers of one of the regi- 


One 


ments of Pasquotank, of which Camden 
lie commanded a bri- 
gade of State troops at the ill-fated battle of 
But he 
He 
was the first Senator from Camden County in 
the Legislature, 1778, 11 which he was con- 


tinued, with some intermission, until 1796. 


was then a part.” 


Camden, and was wounded severely. 
was more of a politician than a soldier. 


We regret our material is so scant of the 
services and the character of General Gregory. 
He left a son, General William Gregory, that 





* Autobiography of Lemuel Sawyer, page 7. 
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that North Carolina appreciates and elevates 
integrity and talent wherever found. 

George Nathaniel Folk resides at Lenoir, 
Caldwell County. He is a native of Isle of 
Wight County, Virginia; born in February, 
1831. He removed to Watauga County in 
1852, and represented that county in 1856 and 
i861. He entered the Confederate army and 
served two years in the Ist Regiment North 
Carolina Cavalry, and was promoted to a colo- 
neley of the 6th North Carolina Cavalry. 
Wounded at the battles of Chickamanga, Vine 
Vine, and in East Teunessee. Hercmoved to 
Lenoir in 1866, and represented that district 
in the Legislature in 1876. {Te is esteemed as 
an able lawyer, and was Chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. | 


COUNTY. 


that many recollect, who was remarkable for 
style of dress and fine eqnipage, which won 
for him the sobriquet of “ Beau Gregory.” Ilis 
resemblance to General LaFayette was a sub- 
ject of remark by all who knew them both. 

He was fond of gay life and pleasure, 
but not of labor, either mental or physical: 
He was a member of the Legislature trom 
Pasquotank in 1828. Sheriff for some years, 
and postmaster at Elizabeth City. 

Dempsey Burgess, who resided and died in 
this county, was also one of the tield officers 
appointed 


lieutenant-colonel with General 


Ife Withani Jolimson 
Dawsonas a member of Congress 1795 and 
1797, and re-elected in 1797 and 1799. 

His brother-in-law, Lemuel Sawyer, born 
1777, died 1852, was one of the most eccentric 
men and successtul politicians who entered 
public lifeabout this time. He was elected 
a member of the Legislature in 1800. 


Gregory. succeeded 
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He belonged to a large and distinguished wrote “ The Life of John Randolph,” his own 
family. His brother Enoch was the first col- biography, “ Blaek Beard,” and other produe- 
lector of the customs, appointed in 1791 by tions, lis easy disposition, his liberality, and 
Washington, and filled this responsible office his social eccentricities, while they made him 
this- death an i327. many friends, brought him, at the close of life, 

He was bern in Camden County in 1777. to suffering, if not to want. His life was pro- 
Ife was educated at Flatbrush Academy, on longed beyond its usefulness, if he ever was 
Long Island, under charge of Dr. Peter Wil- useful in any capacity. 
son, with such distinguished associates as Wil- His latter days were spent in Washington 
hamand John Duer, Troop and Telfair, of Geor- City. He was another of the many instances 
gia. He studied law, but never made the pro- of persons who, charmed in more prosperous 
fession his object in life. He preferred the .days by the glamor of this gay metropolis, 
giddy pursuits of politics and of pleasure. After feel, as did Madame Maintenon, that “there 
serving a session in the Legislature, he was were a hundred gates by which one may enter 
elected one of the electors in 1804 for Presi- Paris, but only one by which you should leave 
dent, and voted for Jetterson, to whose prin- it.” This he realized, for he died 1852, aged 
ciples and politics he was a constant follower. 75, in Washington, where he had eked out a 

On the retiring of General Thomas Wynns, precarious existence from the salary of a small 
of Hertford County, from Congress in 1807, office in one of the departments.* 

Mr. Sawyer was elected to the 18th Congress His autobiography draws the last melan- 
over William EH. Murfree, and from that date choly scene of his life, which, in his own lan- 
ato 1829 (with but few intermissions,) he was guage— 

re-elected by the people over the most prom- “ [I have drained the bitter cup of existence 
inent and powerful opponents; among them t° the dregs. I have no earthly object to live 


| for; nor have I the meaus to do so with that 
“Yr 1 . À a vi’ A T . a ~ 2 . . . 
neve Mimmunienee, Governor Iredelland others. comfort a ease which alone A recond ie 


What was the secret of this extraordinary superannuated infirmity.” 
success of twenty years’ service it is difficult His uephew, Samuel T. Sawyer, lived in 
to conjecture, for he was not gifted as a Edenton, son of Dr. Matthias K.Sawyer. He 
speaker; he was negligent of his duties, often was a lawyer by profession; often in the Legis- 
a Whole session passing without his appearing lature (1829 to ’82, and in Senate, 1884,), and 
a single day in his seat; eccentric in his con- elected to Congress 1837-89. 


duct and private life, if not disreputable in He was appointed by Mr. Pierce eolleetor of 
some Instances, as he himself confesses in his Norfolk; he became the editor of the Argus, 
autobiography. Doubtless his principles, as and served as commissary in the late civil 


his votes and his speeches in Congress show, war. He died in New Jersey, 29th Novem- 
were of the straightest sect of Democracy, ber, 1865, aged 65 years. 


and stern advoeate of the rights of States 
ne = ay *From National Intelligencer, of loth January, 1852: 
Ife commenced his political career by voting Drep.,—Suddenly, on Friday, 9th January, 1859, at the 
Oo 7 . E residence of G. R. Adams, 11th street, near F, (in Wash- 
for Jefferson, and ended it by advocating ington City,) of a disease of the heart, Hon. Lemuel 
Jackson, Van Buren and Polk. ey S yearsa member of Congress from 
l l . North Carolina. 
He had a great fondness for literature, and +Lauman’s Biographical Annals. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CARTERET COUNTY. 


Tars county has the honor of being the first 
land sighted by the expedition sent out under 
the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh to this con- 
tinent. Two slips, one called “the Tiger,” 
and the other “the Admiral,” commanded by 
Philip Amadasand Arthur Barlowe, after enter- 
ing the Ocravocke Inlet, sailed up the sound, 
and Janded on Roanoke Island, now in Dare 


County, in July, 1584. 


The patent from Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as well as the report of the 
officers, is recorded in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II., 
301. 

No people have a clearer, and more perfect 
record of history than the people of our state. 
From this time to the present, it is preserved 
in veritable and intelligible language. 

No fabled fugitives from justice, no Norman 
tyrant with force of arms, no Pizarro bent on 
spoil and plunder, formed the first civilized 
settlement of our country; but “ men, high- 
minded men,” under the peaceful commis- 
sion of lawful authority, and with the cordial 
cousent of the of the 


native inhabitants 


country, 


ee were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 





What a proud record for our contemplation 
and pride! 

Connected with the name of Carteret, is a 
tradition that this was the refuge of the 
colony of White, who was the Governor of 
Roanoke Island In the year 1590, he returned 
to Carolina, after a visit in England of over 
a year’s duration, but his colony had disap- 
peared. 

White only discovered the word “Croaton” 


carved on the bark ofatree. Doubtless they 
had become amalgamated with the native 
Indians, for some of these had blue eyes, and 
said “their parents could read from a book; ” 
and there are nanics extant in Carteret ccrres- 
ponding with the names of White’s colony.* 
Subsequently (1712,) the Indians, especially 
the Cores and Tusearoras, waged a bloody and 
destructive war upon the whites in this region. 
Much property and many lives were destroyed, 
them, John 
historian of the state. 


aniong Lawson, the earliest 

His work was pub- 
lished in London in 1709, and is considered as 
good authority, giving the best description of 
North Carolina, its products and natural his- 
tory. 

Lawson’s book has 
ciated, that the legislature ordered it be re- 


been so highly appre- 


printed. The original copies are very rare. 


He gives a particular account of the man- 
ners aud customs of the different tribes of 
Indians of Carolina. The account he gives of 
their cruelty to prisoners is graphic and terri- 
ble, and was most fearfully realized by Lawsou 


in his own person. He says: 


“Their cruelties to their prisoners are 
such as none but Devils out of [fell could 
invent. They never miss skulping of them,. 
which is to cut the skin from the tem- 
ples, and taking the whole head of hair along 
with it. Sometimes they take the top of the 
skull with it, which they preserve and caretully. 


: keep by them for a trophy of their conquest 


over their enemies. Others keep their enemy’s 
teeth which are taken in war, whilst others 
split pine into splinters and stick them into 
the prisoner’s body, yet alive, then they light 
them which burn like so many torches, and in 
this manner they make him dance around a. 





*See Hawk’s History of North Carolina, I., 100, 


202. 
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great fire, every one buffeting and deriding him 
till he expires.” 

This cruel fate was fearfully realized by 
Lawson and his negro servant, and would have 
been by his associate, the Baron De Graaf- 
fenreidt, whose life was only saved by his fine 
appearance, and because he wore a gold medal 
which the Indians thought was an indication 
of high rank. 

Colonel Moore, of whom we have already 
written, closed this war by’ marching into 


Carteret, and completely subduing the 
savages in a decisive battle near the pres- 
of Beaufort. Here, within “the 


sound of the church-going bells,’ occured the 


ent town 


last desperate struggle of the red man in this 
section for dominion over his native soil, which 
he could not, and ought not hold. 

Iin 1/12, 2 fort vasba on. Core sound 
named in honor of Governor Hyde, to protect 
the inhabitants. 

There are many names connected with Car- 
teret worthy of record, as the Bells, Fullers, 
Bordens, Hellens, Marshalls, Sheppard, Piggots, 
Wards, and others. 

Otway Burns, who represented this county 
often, (1822 to 1834,) is worthy of our mem- 
ory. His name is more securely preserved in the 
capital of the County of Yancey. He repre- 
sented Carteret County in the state senate, 
when (1554) Yancey County was erected. 
Doubtless the compliment secured his ready 
advocacy for its formation 

He came to Beaufort from Onslow County, 
where he was born, when quite young, and 
engaged in a seafaring life. Fle became a cap- 
tain on a coasting vessel plying between Beau- 
fort and New York. 

When the war of 1812 commenced, he ob- 
tained from the Government of the United 
States. letters of marque and reprisal, and 
built, through the aid of several wealthy per- 
sons, as a stock company,a fast sailing ship; on 
her he bestowed the name of “ Snap Dragon,” 
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and she was fully armed and equipped with 
cannon, guns, and men. 

The swiftness of the vessel, the skill with 
which she was managed by Burns, his intimate 
knowledge of the dreaded and dangerous coast 
of Carolina, and the daring of a chosen crew of 
men, soon made the name of Otway Burns: 
terror to all the British in American waters. 

He captured and destroyed a large number 
of English prizes, and amassed fortunes for 
himself and his compatriots. 

+ He brought into Beaufort heavy cargoes of 
valuables, and established qnite a market for 
His 
house was but a short distance from the pres- 
ent Atlantic Hotel, on the top ot which he 


the merchaits ot all eastern Carolina. 


established an observatory, from which he, by 
aid of a spy-glass, commanded an extensive 
view of the ocean. Here would the daring 
sailor watch and wait, while his ship was kept 
When 


ever he espied a vessel sailing under English 


with a ready crew and anchor tripped. 


eolors, he would hurry up the “Snap Dragon” 
and pursue the prize. From the sailing quali- 
ties of his ship, Burns would soon overhaul and 
capture the pursued vessel. 

Such was the damage done by Captain 
Burns to the commerce of England, that the 
British Council held consultations to devise 
some means for his capture. Finally, they erder- 
ed the construction of a fast sailing vessel, fully 
armed, with a large crew, but built as a mer- 
chant ship. This ship met our gallant “ tar 
heel” on the coast, and by a ruse, captured 
him and his crew without firing a gun. The 


Englishman, rigged as a merchantman with 


_his guns concealed as well as his crew, suffered 


the “Snap Dragon” to run alongside, and 
hauled down his colors in token of surrender. 
As Burns and his men commenced to board 
the prize, hu: guns were run out and inanned 
by the crew, who suddenly appeared on deck, 
and the harmless merchantman was presto con- 
verted into a terrible man-of-war, with shotted 
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Burns, with heartfelt 
Thus he 


cannon ready to fire. 
chagrin, was compelled to surrender, 
and his crew were taken prisoners. 
After the close of the war he was relcased, 
and he returned home. With the charaeter- 
istic extravagance of a sailor, he squandered 
his property and was very poor in the declin- 
ing years of his life. His generous qualities 
and social temperament, with the fame of his 
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daring exploits at sea, (about which be was 
very fond of talking.) made him a great favor- 
ite of the people. He was* sudden and quick 
in quarrel,’ full of frolic, fun and icut, and 
towards the close of his life became very dis- 
sipated. He died in 1849, while in eommand 
of a light boat. Ilis eventful life was so in- 
teresting that it once formed the suvject of 


a lecture by Governor Swain. 


DEPONE SUB Me ae 


CHAPTER XI. 
CASWELL COUNTY. 


Tuis county having been formed since our 
Declaration of Independence, her revolutionary 
history is connected with that of Orange 
County, from which it wastaken. It preserves 
the name of Richard Caswell, who was one 
of the most active and efficient patriots of 
that eventful epoch. 
ernor after the Royal governor had left, and 


lle was the first gov- 


did great service, not only as governor, but as 
a soldier and statesman. 

He was a native of Maryland; born in Cecil 
County on August 3, 1729. The year in which 
the Lord Proprietors of North Carolina sur- 
rendered their charter to the Crown, George 
IT. then being King. 

Mr. Caswell came to North Carolina when 
Ile 
was duly appreciated, and appointed clerk of 
Orange County, and deputy surveyor of the 


quite a youth to seek fame and fortune. 


colony. 

He read law, and practiced it with great 
suceess. He settled in Lenoir County, then 
Dobbs, where he married Mary Mclilweane, 
he removed to Johnston 


and afterwards 


County. 
cern his abilities, and he was elected to 


The people were not slow to dis- 


represent them in the assembly in 1754. So 
acceptable were his services that he was eon- 
tinued until 1771, being chosen speaker during 
the last tWo sessions, He was the colonel of 
the county, and as such commanded the right- 
wing of Tryon’s army at Alamance, May 16, 
ide 
profession of arms, which was congenial to 


This was his first appearance in the 


his nature, and in which he was destined to 
beso conspicuous. 

Like many other patriots of that day, they 
forbore, as long as patience would allow them, 
the erueltics of the mother country towards 
the colonies, but when the attempts of Eng- 
land to subjugate the liberties of the people 
became too oppressive he did not hesitate to 
advocate the rights of the many thus threat- 
ened by power and oppression. 

By the first Provincial Congress that organ- 
ized in opposition to the Royal Government, 
( August 25th, 1774, at New Berne,) he was, 
with William Hooper and Joseph Hewes, ap- 
pointed delegate to the Coutinental Cougress 
at Philadelphia, aud attended for three years. 

He was looked upon with great respect by 
the Royal Governor, Martin, and his course 
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gave Martin much chagrin, as will appear from 
a copy of his dispatch, dated — 


“August 28th, 1775. 
“On BOARD CRUISER SLOOP-OF-WAR. 

“Every device has been practiced by the sedi- 
tious committees to inflame the minds of the 
people; and most of all by the return of Richard 
Caswell to this province, and no doubt will in- 
flame it with the extravagant spirit of that 
daring assembly at Philadelphia. At New 
Berne I am credibly inforined he had the in- 
solence to reprehend the committee of that 
little town for suffering me to remove from 
thence: 

* * * * * 

‘This man, at his going to the first congress, 
appeared to me to have embarked with re- 
luctance in the cause, that much extenuated 
his guilt. Now he shows himself a most active 
tool of sedition.” 


On his return from congress in the spring of 
1776, his military ardor was roused at the 
alarming state of affairs at home. The great 
fleets of England hovered around the coast, 
the Cape Fear 


and 


while the whole region of 


swarmed with disaffected dangerous 


tories, who had gathered in strong force to 
unite with Clinton in subjugating the state. 
In conjunction with Colonel Lillington, he 
summoned the minute men of Dobbs County, 
and met the tories under General McDonald 
at Moore’s Creek Bridge, on February 27th, 
1776, and completely routed them with great 
slaughter. 

Ile received the thanks of the Provincial 
Congress (at Halifax. April 4th, 1776,) for 
this brilhant victory, and for it he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Bngadier General. 

This battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge was of 
infinite Importance, as it prevented the junc- 
tion of the Scotch loyalists with the British 
forces, and the cause of great discomfort to 
Governor Martin. 

In a dispatch of Governor Martin to Lord 
Germaine, dated March 2, 1776, (from the Rolls 
Office in London, never before published,) 
Governor Martin says: 
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« An agent had been dispatched to the in- 
terior counties of North Carolina to raise 
troops in the country to meet the troops expect- 
ed from England. Three thousand men were 
expected to be raised. 

“They had been checked, about seventeen 
miles above Wilmington, in an attempt to 
pass a bridge on February 27th. After sus- 
taining the loss of Captain Donald McLeod, a 
galiant officer, and near twenty men killed 
and wounded, our forces were dispersed. 

“This unfortunate truth was too soon con- 
firmed by the arrival of Mr. MacLeane, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Nichol, who, 
with great difficulty, found their way to the 
Scorpion, sloop-of-war, lying at Brunswick. 
The foree was about 1,400 men raised; but for 
want of encouragement at the time was re- 
duced to about 700, of them 600 were High- 
landers. 

« The governor expresses the opinion that 
this little check which the loyalists received 
would not have any extensive ill consequences, 
yet he suffers every anguish, mortification 
and disappointment from the defeat of his 
endeavors.’’”* 


Some controversy has in late years arisen as 
to whom the honor of the victory of Moore’s 
Creek Bridge belonged, or, at least, whether 
the honors should not be divided. Honorable 
George Davis and Professor Hubbard were 
opposed on this question. This should not 
affect the reputation of either Lillington or 
Caswell; both were brave patriots, and both 
did their duty. ‘The facts are that congress 
thanked Caswell, and in a masonice address 
by Francois A. Martin, delivered soon after 
this battle, at New Berne, he calls Caswell 
“the gallant commander of Moore’s Creek.” 

Caswell was president of the Provincial 
Congress (which met at Halifux November 
12, 1776,) and was one of the committee that 
formed a state constitution. He was elected 
the first governor of the state under the con- 
stitution. 
its untried and perilous voyage with singular 
fidelity and matchless sagacity during his 
After this expired, his active 


IJ- conducted the ship of state in 


term of -oftice. 





*Colonial Docs., page 224. - 


CASWELL 
He 


saw his country in danger, and with the North 


and patriotic spirit brooked no repose. 


Carolina troops was engaged in the battle of 
Camden, August 16, 1780. 

The disordered state of the finances of the 
state demanded attention, and Governor Cas- 
well was elected comptroller gencral, which 
duties he discharged with great ability until 
1785, when he was again elected governor of 
the state, an unusual circumstance which 
proves the great acceptability of his services, 
and the grateful appreciation of them by the 
state. 

The following address on this occasion may 
be interesting, as showing how such ceremonials 
were conducted in the good old times of yore. 

From the journals of the 


State of North Carolina: 


assembly of the 


“The address of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, William Blount, on the qualifi- 
cation of Governor Caswell, May 13, 17885. 


“Mr. RICHARD CASWELL, 


SIR: The general assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, at their last session, pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a chief magistrate 
to preside over the executive department 
of the government of this state, when you 
were elected by a large majority of both 
houses; and it gives me vreat pleasure that 
it falls to me as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in the name of the representatives 
of the freemen of the state, and in the pres- 
ence of these honorable gentlemen, to call 
upon you to qualify, in pursuance of this, their 
highest mark of public regard, which can by 
them, be shown to the most worthy citizen. 

(The governor now qualities.) 

“To you, sir, as the first chief magistrate of 
this state, we commit and deliver the Bill of 
Rights aud the Constitution; the one asserting 
the civil and political rights of the freemen 
of this country, the other giving existence to 
your office and the present happy form of gov- 
ernmeut. That the same under your guardian- 
ship may be sustained, supported, maintained 
and preserved inviolate, and as an emblem of 
that power and authority with which you are 
invested, we present you this sword, and do 
announce and proclaim you, Richard Caswell, 
Esq., Governor, Captain-General and Com- 


COUNTY. 
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mander-in-Chief in and over the State of 
North Carolina, in which all good and liege 
people are to take notice, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 
e WILLIAM BLOUNT, 
“Speaker of the House of Commons. 
‘ONINSTON, May 13, 1783.” 


With the exception of Caswell, Benjamin 
Wilhams, (Governor in 1799 and in 1807,) and 
Governors Reid and Vance, no instance oceurs 
in our history of the same person being twice 
electcd to this elevated position, 

Governor Caswell was elected a member of 
the Convention ‘to meet in Philadelphia in 
May, 1787, to form the Constitution of the 
United States. 

His last public service was as Senator from 


This he declined. 


Dobbs County (since divided into Greene and 
Lenoir,) in the legislature, which met at Fav- 
etteville, 1789, of which he was elected 
speaker. 

While presiding in the senate he was struck, 
November 5th, with paralysis, and he died on 
the 10th, of that year. 

Mr. Gaston informs us that once whilst ona 
visit to Boston, he called on the illustrious and 
venerable John Adams. In an interesting 
conversation with him as to the revolutionary 
worthies of North Carolina, Mr. Adams asked: 
“ Where is the family of Richard Caswell? 
for he was, sir, a model man and true patriot, 
We always looked to Caswell for North Caro- 
lina.” His character is one of which his 
Not brilliant, 


but solid; useful rather than showy; deliber- 


country may well be proud. 


ate in counsel and decided inaction. Mr. Macon 
declared him one of “the most powerful men 
that ever lived tn this or any other country.” 
In his career lie closely resembled the father 
of his country; if Virginia be proud of her 
Washington, North Carolina may be of her 
Caswell. 

Governor Caswell’s will is on record iu 
Lenoir county, and is dated July 2, 1787. 


He left one son and one daughter. Of his son 
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(Winston) but little is known to us. His 
daughter, Anna, married twice. First Fon- 
ville, and second to William White, who was 
Secretary of State from 1778 to 1811. Mrs. 
White left three daughters:* 

I. Anna, who married Governor David L. 
Swatn. 

II. Another married General Daniel L. Bar- 
ringer, 

HI. Another married General Boone Felton, 
of Hertford County. 
Ne ee 

General Felton was a native of Hertford 


(University Magazine 


County, and a man of some wealth and cul- 
He represented this county in 1809, and 
Ten years afterwards 


ture: 
frequently afterwards. 
he had a difficulty with hts relative and col- 
league, which was the cause of much excite- 
ment in the county. 

The capital town of the county preserves a 
name equally as illustrious as the name of Cas- 
well, it is that of Bartlett Yancey, who was 
born, lived and died in Caswell County. He was 
educuted at the university, although his name 
dees not appear among the list of graduates, and 
He 
studied law, and attained great eminence in 
But political life was’ his 
proper element, and there he shone conspic- 


tora time was a tutor in that institution. 
the profession. 


uous. His first appearance in public life was as a 
member of the Thirteenth Congress, 1818 ,-’15, 
and again in the Fourteenth, (1815,-17.) Here, 
by the solidity of his judgement, the suavity of 
his manners,and the extent of his acquirements, 
he attained a high position among such states- 
inen as William Gaston, William R. King, 
William H. Murfree, Israel Pickens, Nathaniel 
He 


was the firm and fearless supporter of the 


Macon, all of whom were his colleagues. 


administration of Mr. Madison and the re- 





* One of Governor Caswell’s daughters married a Gat- 
lin. Dr. John Gatlin, who waga surgeon in the United 
states army, and was massacred at Dade’s Defeat by 
the Seminoles, in Florida, was a grandson of Caswell. 
Geneial Gatlin was a brother of Dr. Gatlin. 
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publican party. On his retiring from congress 
he resolved to devote himself to his profession, 
but the people would not permit him to retire. 
The next year they elected him to represent 
the county in the senate, in which position he 
was continued until his death. The senate 
each year elected him unanimously its speaker. 
No one possessed more popularity. On some 
occasions he received nearly every vote in 
Caswell County. 

. As presiding officer of a deliberate body 
he was pre-eminent, and scarcely ever ri- 


Blessed 


most engaging and bland manners, a quick 


valed. with a manly person, of 
and well balanced mind, an accurate memory 
aud clear and harmonious voice, he was pecu- 
Barly qualified for the duties of a speaker. 
As the journals will show, in Congress, the 
speaker (Mr. Clay) often supphed his own 


place by the substitution of-Mr. Yancey. His 
efforts for the benefit of the state are monu- 
ments of his greatness as a statesman. The 


organization of the judiciary; the system of 


finance in the treasury and comptroller’s 
offices as also of the common schools, and 
other public measures attest his sagacity and 
usefulness. 

He died in the meridian of his life and use- 
fulness in 1828. 


enused a 


This sudden and unexpected 


event deep sensation of sorrow 


throughout the state. <All eyes were turned 
to him asthe successor of Governor Branch, 
in the United States Senate. He left five 
daughters: Mrs. McAdden, Mrs. Giles Mebane, 
Mrs. Lemuel Mebane, Mrs. Thomas J. Wom- 
mack and Mrs. George W. Swepson; and two 
sons: Rufus A., who graduated at the univer- 
sity, with great credit, in 1829,in the same 
class with Burton Craige, William Eaton, Dr. 
Sidney X. Johnston and others, he died in 
Richmond, Va.. about 1835 ; and Algernon 
Sidney, who was a lawyer, died in 18540. 
Probably there are few men, in either public 
or private hfe, who occupied during their 
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term of life more of public notice than Romu- 
lus M. Saunders. 

From the time he entered the legislature, 
in his 24th year, until his death, at which time 
he held the office of judge, he was either in 
office, or an applicant for office, or an aspirant 
He was the son of William 
Saunders, born in Caswell County,1791. Tis 
early education was defective.* He studied 
law, and practiced that profession with suc- 
He early entered political hfe, which 


for position. 


cess. 
Was more germane to his tastes than law. From 
1815 to 1820, he was a member of the House 
of Commons, and twice its speaker. [11821 to 
1827, he was in Congress. In 1828, he was 
elected attorney general, which position he 
filled till 1835, when he was appointed a com- 
missionér under the French Treaty, in which 
he served till 1835, when he was elected judge, 
which he resigned on being, in 1840, nominated 
candidate for governor, but was defeated by 
John M. Morehead. In 1841, elected to Con- 
gress, in which he served until 1846, when he 
was appointed Envoy to Spain, where he ser- 
ved till 1849; and in 1850, he was again elected 
a member of the House of Commons. In 1852, 
elected to Ilouse of Commons, and again he 
became Judge of Superior Courts, in which 
ofice he died, April 21, 1867. 

A good story (says Moore F., 463) is told by 
Judge Badger, of this extraordinary propensity 
for office. Mr. Badger was asked who would 
be the new Bishop,in place of Ives, on that 
prelate’s defection to Rome: “I can’t tell you 





who it will be, but I am certain Judge — 
will be a candidate, as he wants everything 
elsc,” replied the great lawyer. 

From History of North Carolina, by J. W. 
Moore, II page 98: 

“Tn 1852-55, the democrats had a majority 





*From Raleigh Star, of March 29,181). The trustees 
of the university of North Carolina, have been obliged 
to perform the painful duty of expelling from the in. 
stitution Jolin Allen, of Pitt, Horace B rton, of 
Granville, Romulus Saunders, of Caswell County. 
DAVID STONE, President. 
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in the legislature, but failed to clect a senator 
to succeed Judge Mangum. R. M. Saunders, 
as usual, was a candidate. He was one of our 
lending men but insatiable in his thirst for 
office. He was equally profound and adroit 
as a lawyer, greatly respected as a judge, and 
unsurpassed as a stump orator. His four years 
of acquaintance with the formaletiquette of the 
Spanish Court had failed to remove his native 
and inherent roughness of manners.”’ 


He was twice married; by his last marriage 
with a danghter of Judge William Johnson, of, 
the Supreme Court of the United States. he 
left a son and two daughters. 

That Jndge Saunders possessed force of 
character and talents, the Ingh positions he 
held are proof. But that he was seltish and 
The 
opinion expressed of Goldsmith by Dr. John- 


uncertain in his friendships is admitted. 


son was realized by him: ‘his friendships were 
so easily acquired, and so lightly lost, as ren- 
dered them of bnt little consequence to auy 
Asa politician he was able and active, 


p 


person.’ 
but even this character was obscured by the fact 
that he always hoped to be advanced personally. 
In a memorable contest in 1852 for Senator in 
Congress, when his party, with a majority of 
only one or two, and he himself a member of 
the body, nominated James C. Dobbin, than 
whom a purer man did not exist, Saunders 
refused to co-operate, bolted the caucus and 
with his friends, defeated the election of 
Dobbin.t 

In a subsequent contest for the same post he 
again played the same role, and thus defeated 
the election of Bedford Brown, who was the 
choice of the democratic party in 1842-48, and 
so caused the election of William H. Haywood, 
whose career as a senator not being successful, 


he resigned. Had Saunders followed the ad- 


tThis has been disputed by some friends of Judge 
Saunders. We quote from History of North Carolina, 
by John W. Moore, (page 227 ) i 

“ Mr. Dobbin succeeded Governor Graham as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr Dobbin was defeated for 
the United States Senate by the friends of Judge 
Saunders, and Judge Mangum’s term havıng expired, 
the state for the next two years had but one senator.”’ 
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vice of the great Cardinal of Henry VIII. he 
would have been a happier, if not a wiser and 
better man. 





z , I charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels; and how can man then— 
‘Lhe image of his maker—hope to win by it.” 


€ 


We would fain have made this sketch more 
favorable, but in pen pictures as in portrait 
painting the truth demands a faithful, not a 
flattering, likeness. 

Robert Williams a native of Cas- 
weli County, distinguished for his attain- 
ments. He was adjutant-general of North 
Carolina, and a representative in Congress, 
(Fifth, Sixth aud Seventh Congress) 1797 to 
1805, and was appointed commissioner of land 
titles in Mississippi Territory. He was also 
the governor of the Territory of Mississippi 
from 1805 to 1809. Ile died in Louisiana. 

Marmaduke Williams, who succeeded his 


was 


brother in Congress, was a native of Caswell 
County, born in 1772; 
Harris, nee Payne. 


married Mrs. Agnes 
He was by profession a 
He represented Caswell County in 
the state senate in 1802, and the district in 
(the Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Congress) 1803- 
1809, 
to Alabama. 


lawyer, 


In 1810 he removed with his family 
He was repeatedly elected to 
the legislature of that state, and was a dele- 
gate from Tuscaloosa County to the conven- 
Tle 
was a candidate for governor and defeated by 
Wiliam W. Bibb. 
sioner to adjust the unsettled accounts between 
1852 
elected judge of the county court, which he 


tion which formed the state constitution. 
In 1826 he was a commis- 


Alabama and Mississippi. In he was 
resigned, having attained the age of seventy, 
which the constitution declared a disqualiflea- 
He died October 29, 1850. 

Calvin Graves was born in Caswell County, 
in January, 1804, 
Graves. His mother was the daughter of 
Colonel John Williams, who took a decided 
part in the revolution, and was Lieutenant- 


tion in a judge. 


He was the son of Azariah 
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Colonel of a battalion raised in the Hillsboro 
district. He was educated at the Bingham 
academy in Orange, and spent one year at the 
university, when he commenced reading law 
with Judge Settle, his brother-in-law, 
finished under Judge Henderson. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1827. His sucecss in 
the practice was flattering, but his fame rests 
more on his efforts in the legislature than his 
career as a jurist. 

His first 


ald 


appearance as a statesman was 


‘as a member of the convention of 1835 to 


reform the constitution. This was an able 
practiced af- 
forded an admirable school for the young 


body of statesmen, and 


politician. This opportunity was not ne- 
glected by Mr. Graves. In 1840 he was elected 
a member of the House, and in 1842 when he 
was made speaker. In [844 he was again a 
member, but the whig party having a majority, 
In 1846 he was 


returned as a meniber of the senate. 


elected Mr. Stanley speaker. 


During this session a party move of much sig- 
ulficance was made to re-district the state, and 
opposed by Mr. Graves. 
elected to the senate, 


In 1848 he was again 

When the parties 
were evenly balanced, he was elected speaker 
notwithstanding. 


This 


lunatie 


The 


coustrncted, and the 


was an important session. 


asylum was 
proposition to make internal improvements by 
a railroad connecting the monntains with the 
seaLoard, involving an appropriation of $2,000,- 
000. 


by a close vote, and after a warm and able 


The latter bill passed the lower House 


discussion, which was maintained by both 
sides with eloquence and ability, and listened 
to with breathless anxiety by a crowded gal- 
lery, the vote was taken, and stood yeas 24, 
nays 24. The vote handed by the 
clerk to the speaker, upon whom all eyes were 
ne arose from his 
chair, and in a clear and audible voice an- 


was 
now turned; Graves 


nounced the vote: “ The clerk reports twenty- 
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four in the affirmitive and twenty-four in the 
negative. The speaker votes in the affirma- 
tive; the bill has passed the senate.” 

The plaudits were deafening, and the session 
of the senate broken up, without adjourning; 
tumultuous joy came from one side, and sullen 
murmurs from the other. Whatever views 
may now be entertained of the policy of this 
law,it was at the time an act of political suicide 
by Mr. Graves; he never again appeared in the 
legislature. Like Coriolanns, when yielding 
to the entreaties of his mother, he might say: 


** Mother, you may have saved your country, but you 
have lost your son.” 

Mr. Graves married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John C. Lea, by whom he had an interesting 
family. He died some few years ago. 

Bedford Brown was a native of Caswell, 
where he lived and died; he was born 
‘in 1795, a farmer by profession, a patriotic 
statesman, and an unflinching advocate of the 
rights of the state. 

He early embarked on the sea of politics, 
in which he had a long and successful voy- 
age. He entered the House of Commons iu 
slo, At (ISL) eounty 
sent Bartlett Yancey to the senate, and Rom- 
M. Bedford Brown to 


the commons. Was A trimnvirate of 


one time this 
Saunders and 
This 
ability not excelled in the legislators of any 
Mr. Brown entered 


wins 


other county in the state. 
public hfeat animportant epoch in our history. 
The democratic principles he adopted then 
He 
was elected frequently to the legislature, and 


and there, he maintained through life. 


in 1828 and 1829 was chosen speaker of the 
senate. In the latter year he was elected 
Unitel States Senator to succeed Governor 
Branch, who was appointed Secretary of.the 
Here he served till 1840, when he re- 
signed tinder instructions from the legislature. 

Ile again entered the legislature in 1842, 
and was again a candidate for the senate, but 
not elected, 


Navy. 


Ile then withdrew for a time 
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from public hfe, and moved to Missouri; but 
atter a short time he returned to North Caro- 
hna, and was again elected a member of the 
state senate from 1858 to 1862, andin i868. He 
diced at home December 6th, 1870, lamented 
by the state and nation, 

His like 
Bayard’s, “ without fear or reproach.” He was 
distinguished for his firmness and unqnestioned 
integrity. His friends did not claim for bim 
an equal rank in the intellectual power which 


character as a statesman was 


marked the career of many with whom he 
was associated, but he was the peer of any in 
integrity, patriotism and purity of Hie. 

Jacob Thompson is a native of Caswell 
Conny ; Maos la, t810 His Father, 
Nicholas Thompson, was a respectable and 


born 


worthy man, who bestowed on his son every 
advantage of education. Iis early studies 
were conducted by Mr. Bingham at Hillsboro, 
and finished at the university, where ho grad- 
uated in 1831, in a class with Thomas L. 
Clingman, James C. Dobbin, and others; and 
he was for a time a tutor in the college. He 
studied law with Honorable John M. Dick, and 
was licensed in 1854. 

The next year he moved to Pontotoc, Mis- 
sissippi, and entered at once upon the practice 
of the law. 

He was elected a member of congress from 
Mississippi in 1839, and continued by suc- 
cessive elections in that position until 1351, 
when he declined a re-nomination, During 
this period he passed though many scenes of 
Ques- 


tions of importance were agitated, in which Mr. 


extraordinary interest and excitement. 


Thompson bore a distinguished part in defend- 
ing the honor of the country and the interests 
of his constituents. The sub-treasury, the 
New Jersey case, the Mexivan war, Mississippi 
repudiations, and other questions agitated 
the nation. 

He bore himself as a 


patriot.. 


statesman, and a 
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On 


as senator, 


the resignation of Robert J. Walker 
in 1845, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Polk, he 


to assume the duties of 


was appointed Senator of the United States; 
but for some reason, he did not accept the 
commission, 

In 1857, he was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior by Mr. Buchanan, over which depart- 
ment he presided with unexampled integrity 
and ability, 


the states began, when he resigned 


until the great civil war between 
, preserving 
When 
Thompson decmed it 
his duty toshare her fortunes and her fate. He 
was employed by the Confederate government 
as a financial agent, and suffered deeply in the 
wreck of his onee princely estate. 


the respect and regard of his associates 
Mississippi seceded, Mr. 


He now 
resides near Memphis, pursuing the vocation 
of planter. 

He married in 1838, Miss Jones, whose kind 
disposition and genial manners shed a charm 
over every circle. Their only son was in the 
Confederate army, and fell in battle. 

John Kerr, late one of the judges of the 
superior courts, resided in this county. He 
was the son of the Reverend John Kerr, who was 
an eminent Baptist preacher of great elo- 
quence; he represented the Lynchburg dis- 
trict, Virginia, in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Congress, His son, the subject of our 
present sketch, was born on February 10th, 1811, 
in Pittsylvania County, Virginia. Educated 
at home and at Richmond, he read law with 
Judge Pearson. Hew 
the Thirty-third from this 
district; and was the whig candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1854, but was defeated by Governor 
‘Reid, He represented Caswell County in the 
legislature in 1858 and 1860. 

During the civil war, he was employed in his 
professional and agricultural pursuits. When 
the war closed he suffered much tribulation 
and indignity at the hands of those who were 
attempting to reconstruct the state govern- 


as elected a member of 
Congress 
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ment. He and others were arrested by George 
W. Kirk, 

Upon his application for a writ of habeas 
corpus, I copy from the records the following: 


“ Before Chief Justice Pearson, ex-parte John 

Kerr, at chambers in the rooms of the supreme 
court, August 2nd, 1870. 
«The counsel for the petitioner, upon the re- 
turn of the marshal of the supreme court, and 
the communication from George W. Kirk 
being read, contended that Kirk’s response to 
the service of the writ of habeas corpus upon 
him (that he held the prisoner under order of 
Governor Holden,) was insuficient upon sev- 
eral grounds, and that he ought to be attached 
for making it. The counsel, therefore, moved 
for a precept to have the body of the peti- 
tioner brought before the chief justice, &e.” 


On this the chief justice delivered the fol- 
lowing decision: 

“The motion is not allowed. I can say no 
more than I have already said. The power of 
the judiciary is exhausted. I have no posse 
commitatus, In this particular, my situation 
differs from that of Chief Justice Taney, in 
‘Merriman’s case” He had a posse commitatus 
at his command, but considered ‘the power of 
judiciary exhausted.’ He did not deem it his 
duty to command the marshal with a posse ‘to 
storm å fort.” 

The time has not yet come to comment upon 
all these circumstances, yet some of the re- 
corded facts may be detailed for future refer- 
ence. It was, indeed, a fearful epoch in our 
history when the hives and liberties of inno- 
cent and worthy citizens were exposed to the 
tender mercies of lawless power. 

That “ the great writ of right” was power- 
less and exhausted in the state struck the 
whole country with dismay. 

It foreibly brought to mind the prophetic 
remarks of Lord Shelburne to .Mr, Lanrens, of 
South Carolina, once our envoy to Holland and 
President of Congress, who had been a prisoner 
in the Tower (1779) tor sonte time; after his re- 
lease, in an interview with England’s Secre- 
tarv of State, the following conversation oc- 
curred: 
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“fam sorry for your people,” said Lord Shel- 
burne, “that they have gained their indepen- 
dence.” ay iy Se asked Mr, Laurens. “We 
English people gained it, by centuries of 
wW rangling, years of battle and blood, and con- 
firmed it by at least fifty acts of parliament,” 
answered his lordship. “All this taught the 
nation its inestimable value, and it is so 
ingrained in their creed as to become the 
foundation of our liberty and no judge or 
party will ever dare to trample upon it. 
Your people will pick it up, and attempt 
to use it; but having cost them nothing, they 
will not know how to appreeiate it. ‘At the 
first internal feud you will have it trampled 
under foot by the lawless power of the major- 
ity; the people will permit it to be done, and 
away goes your boasted hberty.” 


An application was then made to Judge 
Brooks, of the United States District Court, 
on August 25th, 1870, writ. This 
he caused to be issued against Kirk, “requir- 
ing him to bring before the eourt the prisoners 


for a 


detained in military custody.” 

Governor Graham, Judge Merrinion, and R. 
H. Battle, jr., appeared for the petitioners, 
whilst the Attorney-General Olds, and Messrs. 
J. M. McCorkle and William H. Bailey, ap- 
peared for the defendant. 
to the writ, by Kirk, and after argument, the 


On the return made 


No case had ever oc- 
The 
not 


prisoners were released. 
curred that more excited the county. 
course of Judge Brooks was commended, 
only by public meetings in the state, but in 
Baltimore and elsewhere. 


On his return to his home in Ehzabeth city, 


a perfect ovation by men of all parties awaited 
hin. 
his fidelity in enforcing the law.” No eon- 
quering hero, returning from the field of victory, 
could have received such applause. It was the 
triumph of the law and of justice over misrule 
(See sketch of Judge Brooks 
in Pasquotank County.) The sufferings and 
contumely thus endured by Judge Kerr ex- 
cited the sincere sympathy of the eountry, 


and he was elected by the legislature, in 1874, 


and oppression. 


They expressed their “appreciation of 
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to the bench of the superior courts, which dis- 
tinguished post he held till lis death. 

Judge Kerr had, in 1862, been appointed to 
a seat on the bench by the governor, (Clark,) 
but Judge Gilliam was elected by the legisla- 
ture. : 

Judge Kerr, in the palmy day of polities, 
gained much reputation as a skilful and elo- 
quent debater; of a kind and social tempera- 
ment, he was one a in the tilt and tourna- 
ment of the political arena, so bore himself that 
But the 
mellowing effect of age lessened this trait, and 


“the opposer would beware of him.” 


as a member of the Baptist church, he earned 
“gentle peace” and good will of all. He was 
all earnest advocate of education, one of the 
trustees of the university, and the president 
of the North Carolina Historical Society. 

He died on September 5th, 1879, 


home in Reidsville, after a lingering illness 


at his 


of several months. 

Connected with the memories of the past, 
it may not be improper to record the myste- 
rious murder of John W. Stephens, of this 
county, which occurred May 21,1870. Stephens 
was a native of Guilford Couuty, born Octo- 
ber, 1834; one of the disreputable waifs of cir- 
cumstance whom the troubled waves of civil 
war brought to the surface. Fle was of low 
origin, of dissolute habitsand disreputable char- 
acter. He had been arraigned for petit larceny 
and other offenses. His mother was found mur- 
dered in his house in broad daylight, with her 
throat cut from ear to eur, and no one ever 
nor did the coroners jury decide, by 
whom or how the Yet 
this man was, in 1868, elected senator over the 
Honorable Bedford Brown; and appointed by 


the governor, he served as a justice of the 


knew, 
murder was done. 


peace, and was granted a license to practice 
law by Judge A. W. Tourgee. 
On Saturday, May 21st, 1870, 
of the conservative party of Caswell County 
was held in the court house at Yanceyville to: 


a meeting 


a 


the 
Speeches were made by Samuel P. Hill, Bed- 


uominate eandidates for lezislature. 


ford Brown, and others. A large number at: 
At night 
The 


next morning, in one of the rooms in the base- 


tended, among them was Stephens. 
he was missing, and search was made. 


ment of the court house, the dead body of 
Stephens was found. The jury of inquest re- 
ported “the death of John W. Stephens was 
eaused by a small rope drawn around his neck 
in a noose, and hy three stabs with a poeket 


Ba 
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knife, two in the throut, the other stab on the 
left of the breast bone, penetrating the eavity 
of the ehest, inflieted by the hands of some per- 
sons unknown; of whieh wound the said John 
W. Stephens died, on May 21st, 1870, between 
the hours of four and seven o'clock, p.m.” 
Various surnises have been made as to the per- - 
sons and motives of this mysterious murder. 
But no positive evidenee was elicited, and per- 
haps it is only when the seerets of all hearts 
are known, will the faets be aseertained. 


t 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CHATHAM COUNTY, 


Tuere lived in this county during the revo- 
lutionary war, one of the most daring and des- 
perate tories that those daugerous times pro- 
He 
was born abont 1754, in Wake County, and in 
1778 moved to Chatham. 


duced, by the name of David Fanning. 


The oceupation of 
Wilmington by the British troops afforded an 
opportunity for his nefarious depredations. 
One of the earliest sufferers was Charles Shear- 
ing, of Deep River, to whese house he went at 
His 
energy and desperation were appreeiated by 
the British authorities, and he was made eol- 


night, and shot him dead as he fled. 


onel of the loyal militia, and Major Craig, at 
Wilmington, presented him with a uniform 
and pistols. 

Oue of his earliest suecesses was the eapture 
of Colonel Philip Alston, at his house. In July, 
1784, he entered Campbellton, now Fayette- 
ville, and earried off Colonel Ennett, Captain 
Winslow, and others. On September 12th, 
following, he, with a troop, entered Hills- 


boro’ and seized the Governor (Burke,) and 
other prominent whigs, and earried them to 
Wilmington as prisoners of war. 

I attempted, in the history of North Caro- 
lina, to give a brief sketeh of this noted 
marauder under the head of Chatham County. 
Sinee writing this, I have been so fortunate 
as to find m manuseript, an auto-biography 
written by Fanning himself, whieh is very 
lengthy and minute; this has already been 
published. He was a refugee after the war 
elosed, and diedin St. Jobus, Province of New 
Brunswick, in 18285. 

Charles Manly, born 1795, died 1871, late 
Governor of North Carolina, was a native of 
this eounty. 

His father, Basil Manly, was born and raised 
in St. Mary’s County, Maryland. He removed 
to North Carolina before the revolution, and 
settled in Bladen County. He was a bold and 
active partizau oilicer, holding the eonmiussion 
of eaptain during that war. 
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He 
count of ill health, he removed to Chatham 


married Elizabeth Maultsby. On ac- 
County, where he died in 1824, much respected 
for his high moral courage, and his inflexible 
integrity. Having had but a limited educa- 
tion himself, he felt itsimportance and ad- 
vantages, aud he devoted all the energies 
of an industrious and frugal life to the be- 
stowal of its benefits on hissons. He lived 
to accomplish this cherished object of his life, 
and with his pions and exemplary wife, a 
woman of great mental endowments, to rejoice 
in the happy result of their joint efforts and 
prayers, the eminent success in life of their 
three distinguished sons, Charles Manly, Basil 
Manly, (who graduated at the South Carolina 
university, with the first honors of the instita- 
tion, born 1798. died at Greenville, South 
Carolina, 1868,} and Matthias Evans Manly, of 
New Berne, late judge of the superior and 
of the supreme courts in this state, also elected 
senator in congress, but denied his seat. 
Charles Manly, the eldest son, was born in 
the County of Chatham, on May 13th, 1795. 
Ie was prepared for college by that excellent 
classical scholar, the late William Bingham, 
at the Pittsboro academy,and graduated at the 
university iu 1814, with the first distinction in 
all his classes. In this class was Aaron V.Brown, 
of Tennessee, (member of congress, 1839 to 
1843; Governor of Tennessee, 1544, and Post- 
Inaster-General of the United States, 1857;) 
Hons. Jatnes Graham, and John Fiil, both in 
after life members of congress, and others.* 
The treasurer of the state, the late John 
Haywood, attended this commencement, and 
was so attracted by the talents and proficiency 
of this young man, that he engaged him as a 
private tutor for his sous. This position was 
highly advantageous. For besides the advauta- 
ges of enjoying the regard and society of Mr, 
Llaywood, one of the most popular men at 


*For much of this material, I am indebted toa bio- 
graphical sketch by James AI. Cleaveland. 
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prominent and leading men, he wa: ey bie: 
to prosecute the study of the law without 
entrenching upon the narrow income of his 


father. 


He was admitted to the bar in 1816, 
and commenced the practice of law with great 
success. 

On the death of General Robert Williams, 
in whose office he read law, he was appointed 
his successor as treasurer of the board of 
trustees of the university, and in that capacity, 
fora series of years, rendered faithful and 
signal service to that venerable institution. 

In 1828, he was appointed, on the motion of 
John Stanley, the reading clerk of the Honse 
of Commons. The same year, (1823,) he was 
appointed ¢lerk to the commission under the 
treaty of Ghent, to examine the claims of 
American citizens for slaves 

by the British, 
Langdon Cheves, of 


and other prop- 
erty taken during the war 
orela. South Cav- 
olina, and Henry Seawell, of North Carolina, 
were the American commissioners; George 
John 
commissioners. 


MeTavish the 
The Sat eat: 
This was a position most de- 


Jackson and 
British 


Washington. 


Werle 


beard 


sirable and improving to a young man, afford- 
ing a pass-port to the best society at the capital. 
But 


professional pursuits at home, that he soon 


its duties interfered so much with his 


resigned. 

The Alumni association of the university 
resolved to have an annual address at euch 
commencement, and Mr. Manly delivered the 
first in 1888, which was most acceptable, 
aud was considered a model of chaste and pop- 
ular elocution. 

In 1830, he succeeded that fine specitien of 
Ieu- 
derson, as priucipal clerk of the Horse of Con- 


“the old school gentlemen,” Pleasant 


mons, and remained, by continuous elections 
in the same oflice, with one intermission, until 
1848, when he was elected governor of the 
state. He had never been ambitious in polit- 
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ical preferment. In 1840, he wasg elected an 
elector, and in the electoral college of that year, 
cast the vote of North Carolina for Wil- 
liam H. Harrison and John Tyler. In 1844, he 
was defeated as senator for Wake, but he filled 
various other offices of confidence and trust 
with great credit to himself, and satisfaction to 
‘the state. Among these positions were direct- 
or of the state bank, a commissioner to sell and 
collect the proceeds of the sale of Cherokee 
lands in the western part of the state, and 
treasurer of the university. 

In the campaign for governor in 1848, the 
election being by popular suffrage, he can- 
vassed the whole state with great satisfaction 
to his friends, and with the respect of his op- 
ponents. Ile was elected by a handsome 
majority ; Inaugurated governor on January 
Ist, 1849, and served the 
term of two years. In 1850, he was again 
nominated by the whig — convention 
was again opposed by that able and astute 
statesman, David 8S. Reid, and was defeated. 
Afterwards he retired to private life. With him, 
“the sceptre departed ” from the whig party 
for a long time, for after Governor Reid, came 
Governors Bragg, Ellis, Clark and Vance. 

Governor Manly married in 1817, Charity, 
daughter of William H. Haywood, senior. 
By this marriage he became the brother-in- 
law of the late William H. Haywood, junior; 
senator in congress, (1843,) as also of E. B. 
Dudley, the first governor of the state under 
the amended constitution of 183 


constitutional 


As might naturally be supposed, the promi- 
nent positions he had held, especially his long 
connection with the young and rising genera- 
tion at the university, and with those in 
active life in the legislature, as its principal 
clerk, and as governor, that he was extensively 
known to every man of prominence and 
distinction, especially those in the South. He 
was univerally respected wherever known, and 
became a great favorite with his genial man- 
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ners and magnetic humor. No one wasa better 
conversationalist, or more abounded in anecdote 
His 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and his inimita- 


and reminiscences of men and times. 
ble manner of narration, made him a welcome 
guest, and “ his flashes of merriment were wont 
to set the table on a roar;” his wit was never 
used to wound,and lett no sting behind. Fond 
of society, his house was the resort of friends 


To 


the call of misfortune his hand was ever open. 


who partook of his unstinted hospitality. 


‘As a counsellor he was an honest aud sare one. 
Zealous in the interest of his client, and fair 
in argument, respectful to the bench, and kind 
and considerate to the members of the bar, 
especially to his younger brethren. But with 
all his other admirable traits of character, and 
He was 
for years in full communion and membership 


above all, he was a christian gentleman. 


of the Episcopal church; an admirer of its 
tenets, and a follower of its precepts. 

His latter days 
were darkened by the cloud of civil war, and 


Such was Charles Manly. 
the hand of disease. His substance was dis- 
poiled, his farms ravaged by hostile hands, and 
his health prostrated. He died at Raleigh 
on May Ist, 1871. Like Wolsey 


j Full of repentance, 
Continued meditations, tears. and sorrows. 
He gave his honors to the world again 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace.” 





Edenton 
in the defense of the 
colony that his name should be preserved. 


Christopher Gale resided iu 


and did such service 


We regret that neither tradition or record 
affords much information as to his acts and 


services, and that the dust of time is fast ob- 


this should encourage others to rescue from 
oblivion his life and character. 

He was a native of England, born in York. 
shire, son of Miles Gale, rector of a church in. 
Yorkshire. He came to America, aud in 1709 
was appointed receiver general, and in 1723 
was appointed one of the council of Governor 
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George Burrington, with Thomas Pollock, 
Francis Forster, John Loviek and others; 
when he was at the same time chief justice of 
the colony. In 1729, with Colonel John 
Lovick, Edward Mosely, and William Little, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
run the line between North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; Colonel William Byrd, Richard Fitz- 
william and Wiliam Dandridge, being the 
commissioners for Virginia. The journal of 
these commissioners has been preserved and 
printed.* 

Wilham Little, chief justice, married a 
daughter of Judge Gale. He was active in 
resisting the attaeks of the Tuscaroras, and 
went to South Carolina for aid, which was 
promptly furnished, and Colonel Moore was 
despatched with a sufficient force to subdue 
them. 

Chistopher Gale died in Edenton, where he 
lies buried, and left a name that was never 
mentioned but with respect.f 

Abram Reneher resides in Chatham County, 
but was born in Wake about 1804. He fin- 
ished his education at the university where he 
graduated in 1822. 
Bishop Davis, Washington 


In the same class was 
Morrison, and 
others. IIe studied law with Judge Nash, at 
Hillsboro. 

He early engaged iu political life. In 1829, 
he was a candidate for the state senate, and 
was defeated; but in the same year, a vaeancy 
oecuring in congress from this district, he be- 
eame a candidate, with Judge Pearson and 
Burton Craige as opponents. This was astrife 
involving much intellectual power, and the 
great question as to the power of the govern- 
ment, and the rights of the state, and other 
topics, were argued by Pearson on the one side 





* See Westover Mss. 


TRecords from Board of Trade: University Ma azi 
volume V., 221.) meant 
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and Craige on the other, while Rencher eircu- 
lated quietly among the people, and gained 
the votes. He was elected a member of the 
Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Congress, 
(1829 to 1839.) He was again elected to the 
Twenty-seventh Congress,(1841 to 1843.) This 
was a stormy period of our political history. 
Harrison died after being in the presidential 
chair one month, and Tyler succeeded. The 
friends of the party calenlatedon Tyler pursuing 
acourse different from the line he had marked 
out. Mr. Clay and other leaders often assailed 
him with great bitterness. This was a fierce 
A very few of the old 
whigs stood firm, and so they were called “the 
One Mr. 
After his term in congress had ex- 


and violent contest. 
corporal’s guard,” of these was 
Reneher. 
pired he was appointed, in 1848, charge de affaires 
to Portugal, where he remained four years. 

On his return home he took an aetive part 
in the election of Franklin Pierce, and was one 
of the electors of the state. 

He was made governor of the territory of 
New Mexieo, by President Buchanan. 

John M. Mooring, speaker of the present 
house of representatives of the North Carolina 
legislature, (1879,) is a native of Chatham 
County, born March 11th, 1841. He was edu- 
eated at Graham, and at the university, and 
would have graduated in the class of 1868 
had not the civil war prevented. He joined 
the army as a private in company G, seventh 
regiment, and was sergeant-major at the sur- 
render of Johnson at Greensboro, 1865. He 
studied law, and in 1872 elected member of 
the legislature, and re-elected in 1874, 1876 
and 1878, when he was ehosen speaker. He 
is a good speaker, and a laborious member. 
His even temper, genial disposition, and quick 
preception of points of order, render him an 
admirable presiding oflicer. 
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CHAPTER XMI. 


CHOWAN 


THIS county,in the earher days of the state, 
was the residence of the Royal governors, and 
its eapital town preserves the name of Charles 
Eden, who was governor under the Lord 
Proprietors, from 1713 to 1722. The adininis- 
tration of Eden was eminently prosperous. [His 
grave is still to be seen on Salmon Creek, 1n 
Bertie County, and the marble bears the in- 
seription that he governed the provinee for 
eight years; that he died March 26th, 1722, 
aged forty-nine years. During his adminis- 
tration a notorious pirate lived in North Caro- 
linu, and whose name is preserved by “Teach’s 
Hole,” near Ocracoke Inlet. Inasmuch as at 
this point he was in the habit of careening his 
vessel, the “Adventure,” and it was here, at 
the head of only seventeen men, he met the 
Virginia naval expedition sent out for his cap- 
ture, of whom he killed and wounded thirty 
before he fell—zallantry and conduct worthy 
ofa better cause! The reputation of Governor 
Eden suffered by a supposed intimacy with 
Teach, and he was compelled to lay before the 
council an account of his conduct. 

I copy from a very svarce work, “A General 
History of the Pirates trom their first rise and 
settlement to the present time,” by Charles 
Johuson, fourth edition: London 1726, referred 
to in Waldie’s select circulating library, Phil- 
adelphia, 1883, I., 128 


‘Edward’ Teach, better known as ‘Black- 
beard, was born in Bristol, England. He was 
engaged asa private sailor till 1716, when a 
Captain Hornsgold,anoted pirate, placed him in 
command of a “sloop Which he had made prize 
of. They sailed together for the American coast, 
capturing many ‘ships and plundering them, 
Atter various cruises they were shipwrecked 
on the coast of North Carolina. Teach hear- 
ing of a proclamation by which pirates who 


“nefarious deeds, 


COUNTY, 


snrreudered were to be pardoned, went with 
twenty of his men to the governor of the state, 
and received certifieates of pardon from him. 
But it does not appear that their submission 
was from any reformation, but rather to gain 
time and opportunity for a renewal of their 
Teach had succeeded in cul- 
tivating the kind offices of the governor, and 
soon after brought in,asa prize, a merchant 
ship, whieh the vice- admiralty court of the 
province awarded as a lawful prize to Teach. 
In June, 1718, he sailed for the Bermudas, and 
took many ships on his voyage, among them 
two French ships, one was loaded with sugar 
and coeoa, and the other in ballast; the latter 
with both crews he released, and the other he 
bronght to North Carolina. Teach and his 
officers claimed them as lawful prizes, and 
made afhidavits that they found the prize at 
sea without a soul on board, and the court 
condemned her. The governor (Eden,) re- 
ceived sixty hogsheads of sugar for his part 
Mr. Knight, his secretary, one, and the collec- 
tor of the province twenty l 

“Thus countenanced and protected, Teach 
became most daring, desperate and dangerous. 
He infested the whole coast, particularly the 
waters of Delaware, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. In November, 1718, Governor Spotts- 
wood, of Virginia, offered a reward of £100 
for Teach, dead or alive 

“On the 17th of the same month, Lieutenant. 
Maynard sailed from Kiequetan, on the James _ 
river, 1n search of Blackbeard. On the 3ist, 
i the mouth of Ocracoke Inlet, he came in 
sight of the pirate. Blackbeard had been ad- 
vised of this movement by a letter from Mr. 
Knight, Governor Eden’s secretary. Ile iim- 
mediately prepared for a desperate resistance, 
A terrible confliet ensued in which Blackbeard 
was slain, fighting with great fury and desper- 
ation. Maynard sailed up to Bath with the 
head of the pirate nailed to the bowsprit of 
his vessel. A letter was fonnd in the pocket 


of the dead jirate from Knight, dated 
November 17th, 1717, a copy of which is 


preserved in Williaimson’s History of North 
Carolina. When the lieutenant came to Bath 
town he seized the sugar that the governor 
and his secretary had received from Teach. 
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The statement goes on to say ‘that the gov- 
ernor, apprehensive that he might be called to 
account, became ill of a fright and died ina 
Hew (crys. 7’ 


In an autobiographical sketch of Benjanin 
Franklin, he says that at a very early age 
(about fourteen,) he took a strange fancy for 
poetry, and composed several pieces, among 
them were two ballads, one called the “Light- 
house Tragedy,” which contained an account 
of the shipwreck of Captain Worthilake and 
his two daughters, the other was a sailor's 
song on the eapture of the noted pirate ealled 
Teach or Blackbeard. When they had been 
printed, Franklin’s brother sent him around 
the town to sellthem. They had a prodigieus 
success, as the first event was then recent, and 
created much excitement. 

Following the sound advice of his father 
this great philosopher eseaped the misfortune 
of being a poor poet, for the success of these 
two ballads had greatly elated his young 
mind, and but little encouragement was needed 
to set hint permanently to verse making. 

It is due to the truth of history to say 
that there was 10 evidenee to implicate Gov- 
ernor Eden in the nefarious transaetions of 
Teach. As to the statement “that he was so 
apprehensive, and was so frightened, that he 
died in a few days,” 1s grossly in error, for this 
was in 1717, and Governor Eden, as appears 
by the date on his tombstone, died five years 
afterwards. 

Tradition points to Holiiday’s Island, in the 
Chowan river, as one of Blackbeard’s hannts, 
aud the mouth of Potecasi Creek, where it 
enters the mouth of the Meherrin river, as the 
point where he buried his spoils. 

The people of this section were, in the revo- 


lution, the firm friends of independence, and- 


the determined foes to oppression. The North 
Carolina Gazette, of February 24th, 1775, cou- 
tains the proceedings of the Committee of 
Safety tor the town of Edenton, on February 


COUNTY. il; 


4th, 1775, showing this spirit. The commit- 
tee were Robert Hardy, (chairman,) Joseph 
lewes, Robert Smith, Jasper Charlton, John 
Rembough, William Bennet, Charles Bonfield. 
Thomas Jones, und John Green,” 

Even the menibers of the Episcopal chureh, 
who have been charged by some as being op- 
posed to independenee, were firm and open 
against the oppressions of the British Govern- 
ment, and resolved to stand by the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

We present a record from the proceedings 
of the vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, at 
Edenton, copied by the kindness of Major 
Henry A. Gilliam, now of Raleigh: 


“We, the undersigned, professing our alle- 
giance to the King, and acknowledging the 
constitutional executive power of the govern- 
ment, do solemnly professand declare, that we 
do absolutely believe that neither the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britian, nor any member, or 
eonstituent brauch thereof, have a mght to 
impose taxes upon these colonies to regulate 
the internal policy thereof; and that all at- 
tempts by frand or force to establish and ex- 
ercise such claims and powers are violations of 
the peace and the security of the people, and 
ought to be resisted to the utmost; and that 
the people of this province, singly and collec- 
tively, are bound by the acts and resolutions 
of the Continental and Proviucial Congress, 
because in both they are fully represented by 
persons chosen by themselves. And we do sol- 
emnly and sineerely promisc aud engage, under 
the sanctions of virtue, honor, and the saered 
love of liberty and our conntry, to maintain 
and support all the acts and resolutions of the 
said Continental and Provincial Congress to 
the utmost of our power and ability. 

“Tn testimony whereof, we have hereunto 
set our hands, this 19th day of June, 1775. 

“ Richard Hoskens, Wm. Boyd, David Rice. 
Thomas Benbury,f Aaron Ilill, Jacob Hunter, 
Pelatiuh Walton, John Beasely, William 
Hinton, Wiliam Bennet, Thomas Bonner, 
William Roberts.” 


These names are doubtless familiar witk 





*Colonial Records in Rolls Office, copied by me. 
iThomas Lenbury was speaker in 1778 to 1754. 
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many yet residiug in Edenton. How proud 
may they be of so glowing a record! 

The patriotism of the men was equalled by 
the self denial of the wonien. 

There was brought from Gibraltar, many 
years ago, a lovely painting of “a meeting of 
the ladies of Edenton destroying the tea, their 
favorite beverage, when taxed by the English 
Parliament.” I saw this picture in the hands 
of Mr. Mauning in 1830. 

The following record is from Forces Anieri- 
can Archives: 


“« As we cannot be indifferent on any ocea- 
sion that affects the peace aud happiness of 
our county, and as it has been thought neces- 
sary for the public good to enter into several 
particular resolves by a meeting of the depu- 
ties of the whole provinice, it is a duty we owe, 
not only to onrselves, but to our near and dear 
relations, to do everything as far as lies in our 
power to testify to our sincere adherence to the 
same; we, therefore, do subscribe this paper 
usa Witness to our fixed intention and solemn 
determination.” 


Signed by fifty-six ladies of Edenton, North 
Carolina, October 25th, 1774. 

There are but few sections of the states in 
m which have resided more illustrious 
for ability, or wno have written their names 


men 


more indelibly in the history of their country. 

Among the first of theso is Samuel John- 
born 1783, died 1816. He was a native 
ot Dundee, Scotland, the son of John John- 
ston and Helen Scrymsour, His father in 
1736, followed Gabriel Johnston, who was his 
brother, and who was in 1834 the governor of 
the province of North Carolina, and after 
whom Johnstone County is called. He died 
Jal ith, 1752. 

He was a 
liberal views, 


ston; 


Scotchman by birth,.a man of 
and a physician by profession. 
He married Penelope, the only child of Gov- 
ernor Eden, and his grandson, William John- 
stone Dawson, distinguished for his acquire- 


ments and talents, in 1793 represented the 
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Edenton district in congress, and with Wiltie 
Jones, Joseph MeDowell, Thomas Blount and 
James Martin, was on the conimittee in 1791 
to fix a permanent place for the seat of gov- 
ernment. He died in 1795; an event universally 
regretted. 

John, his brother, was appointed survey- 
or-general of the province, and settled in 
County, whilst the subject of this 
sketch was yet an intant. 


Onslow 
This advantages of 
education were the best the country «fforded. 
He studied law in Edenton, under Thomas 
Barker, and resided at Hays, near Edenton. 
When only nineteen he was appointed one of 
the clerks of the superior court for the dis- 
trict, and afterwards deputy naval officer for 
the port. 

Althougi holding this position, he was the 
ardent and unflinching advocate of the rights 
of the people. 

Jn 1778, he was appointed with Caswell, 
Harnett and Hooper a committee of corres- 
pondence with the other colonies on the sub- 


ject of the conduct of England towards the 


colonies, 

In a dispatch from Governor Martin to the 
Earl of Dartniouth, of September Ist, 1774, he 
thus speaks of the influence and the character 
of Mr. Johnston: 


“JT have known the general assembly to 
sacrifice everything to a faction, 

“Four of them, namely Currituck, Perquim- 
ons, Pasquotank and Chowan, send each five 
members; Tyrell, Bertie and Martin send eight, 
besides one for Edenton. These are always 
led by a man ortwo. They are now absolutely 
under the guidance of a Mr. Johnstone, who 
is deputy naval oficer, aud was one of the 
clerks of the superior courts while they existed 
in the province, who, under the prejudices of a 
New England education, is by no means a 
friend of the government, having taken a fore- 
most part in all the late opposition, joined with 
the Southern interest, which at present sup- 
ports a Mr. Ashe. 

“Your lordship will not be surprised to hear 
that the people of this province have followed 
the example of the rest of the continent in 
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eaballing and forming resolntions against the 
measures of the Government.’” 


As was to be expected, Governer Martin 
suspended Mr. Johnston from office, which 
drew from him the following dignified letter, 
now on file in the Rolls Office in London: 


=a 


“EDENTON, November 16ih, 1775. 


“Sır: I have this day had the honor of re- 
ceiving your excellency’s letter, signifying that 
you had been pleased to suspend ine from act- 
ing as deputy to Mr. Turner, in the Naval 
otlice, with the reasons for such removal, and 
it vives me pleasure that I do not find neglect 
of the duties of my office in the catalogue of 
my crimes; at the same time I hold myself 
obhged to you for the polite manner in which 
you are pleased to express yourself of my pri- 

vate character. You will pardon me for saying 
that I had reason to complain of the invidions 
point of view in which you place my public 
transactions, when you state that ‘the late 
meeting of the inhabitants of this province at 
Hillsboro, was a body of my own creation,’ 

“Your excellency cannot be ignorant that I 
was a mere Instrument on this occasiou, under 
the direction of the people; a people among 
whont I have long resided, who have on all 
occasions placed the greatest confidence in me, 
and to whom I am bound by gratitude (that 
powerfnl and inviolate tie in every honest 
mind,) to render any service they can demand 
of me, in defense of what they esteem their 
rights, at the risk of my life and property. 

“You will further, sir, be pleased to under- 
stand, that I never considered myself in that 
honorable light in which you place me—one of 
the King’s servanis, being entirely unknown to 
those who have the disposal of the King’s 
favors. I never enjoyed, nor had I right 
to expect, any office under His Majesty. The 
office I held, and for some years exercised under 
the deputation of Mr. Turner, was an hon- 
est purchase for which I paid punctually |11 
annual sum, and which I shall continue to pay 
until the expiration of the term for which I 
would have held it, agreeably to our contract. 

« Permit me, sir, to add that had all the 
King’s servants in this province been as well 
informed as to the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants, as they might have been, or taken the 
same pains to promote peace, good order, and 
obedience to the laws, that I flatter myself I 





*Colonial Documents, Rolls Office, p. 184. 
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have done, the source of your excelleney’s un- 
ceasing ientations had never existed; or had 


been in so ill 
would have been 


it existed. it would have 
degree that e’er this it 
nearly exhausted. 

“But, sir, a recapitulation of past errors, 
which it is now too late to correct, would be 
painful to me, and inight appear impertinent 
to you; [shall therefore decline the ungracions 
task, and by and with all due respect, snbseribe 
nyself, 

ra our excellency’s most 
“obedient, bumble servant, 
“SAMUEL JOHNSTONE.” 


Ite was a member from Chowan in 1773, to 
the provincial congress of the state, and suc- 
ceeded, on the death of John Harvey, as nioder- 
ator or president. 

He was present at Halifax at the formation 
of the constitution in November, 1776, and 
afforded all the aid 
of his experience and ability to develope the 


although not a member, 


conservative features of that instrument. To 
many of the principles adopted, he was 


opposed, fearing the departure from the forms 
long established and practiced was too great 
to be useful. 

In 1780 to 1782, 
Continental Conzress.t In 1787, he was elected 
He was an ardent aud 


he was a member of the 


enthusiastic admirer of the constitution of the 
United States, and presided at the convention, 
held July 21st, 1788, to cousider that instru- 
ment, ybut it was rejected by that body. 
Tn 1769, he and Benjamin Hawkins were 
elected the first senators fron: North Corolina. 
in the Congress of the United States: here 
they served till 1793 

In February, 1800, he was appointed one of. 
the judges of the superior courts of law and. 
equity, which he resigned in November, 1803. 
He died in 1816. 


{While a member of the Continental Coug:ess ha was 
elected to the high honor of president of that body; but 
he was compelled to forego this distinction because of 
the condition of his finances. This «ompelled his re- 
turn to North Carolina, and he had thus to forego 
What was then the highest civil function in America. 
—Journat of Coutinental Congress. m 
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Governor Johnston 
physically “every inch a man.” 


was mentally and 

Iis intellect 
was of the highest order, cultivated by learn- 
ing and experience. His person was imposing, 
of alarge and powerful trame, erect and stately 
in his carriage, and of iron will. He joined 
the graees of the scholar with the wisdom of 
the statesman.” 

He was a devoted advocate of masonry, and 
was in 1788, grand master of the order in the 
state.T 

He married Frances Cathcart, and had issue, 
among them James C. Johnston, who lived 
near Edenton, and died during the war be- 
the states, abont 1864, one of the 


wealthiest men ot the state. 


tween 
Ile was so de- 
cidedly opposed to secession that he disin- 
herited all his relatives, beeause they identified 
this left 
property, amounting to many millions, to his 
At the outbreak of the 
he freed his slaves. 


theniselves with war, and his 


personal friends. 
war Ile was a great 
admirer of Henry Clay, whose debts, toa large 
amount, Mr. Johnston without 


Mr. Clay’s knowledge; nor was Mr. Clay ever 


discharged 


able to ascertain who was his benefactor. His 
will was contested by his legal heirs, on the 
ground of his being non compos mentis. 

About this time John Johnston, who had, in 
1787, 1788, 1789, represented Bertie County 
in the senate, became a citizen of Hertford 
County. He had married Betsey Cotten,daugh- 
ter of Godwin Cotten, of Mulberry Grove, and 
resided near there. Ife was of the same name 
and nephew of Governor Johnston, of Chowan. 

He was a man of high culture, but died too 
young to attain the traditional prominence 
and usefulness of his family. 





*University Magazine, VIII., 1. 

t “In the lodge room at Edenton,” says Mr. Banks 
iu the Ob erver, ** there is a remarkable chair of heavy 
mahogany. carved with all the emblems of masonry, 
with the words, “virtute et silento.” This chair is the 
one Which General Washington occupied at Williams - 
burg, Va.. and was deposited here during the revolu- 
‘tionary war for safety. It is a venerable relic, and 
possesses the reverence and regard of all masons. ” 
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He left two children, Reverend Samuel J. 
Johnston, D.D., for years tector of ot. pauls, 
Edenton, and Sallie Anne, who married James 
D. Wynns. Esther Cotten, the only other 
child of Godwin Cotten, married in 1804 
James Wright Moore, of Virginia. He was 
the son of Captain William Edward Moore, 
and was noted for his manly and noble pres- 
ence, and his devotion to field sports. IIc, too, 
died early, leaving one son, Dr. Godwin C. 
Moore, and two daughters, Emeline, who mar- 
ried first, Dr. N. W. Fletcher, of Virginia; her 
second husband was Mr. LeVert, of Alabama, 
and Sarah Matilda, married to Turner P. 
Westray, of Nash, sinee dead. 

The genealogy of the Jolinston family: 

John Johnston, brother to Gabriel John- 
ston, Governor North Carolina 1734, married 
Helen Serymsour, and had seven children, I. 
If. John, married Miss Willianis and 
had the following children: (a) John, mar: 
ried Cotton, of Hertford County; (b) Samuel 
Iredell, university class 1826, rector of St. 
Panl’s, Edenton; (c) Sally Anu, married to J. 
D. Wynns; (d) Elizabeth, married to Philip 
Alston had six ehildren, and (e) Anne, mar- 
ried to Hnnter, no issue. 

II. Penelope, married to Parson Stnart, no 
IV. Jane, married to George Blair, 
and had (a) Helen, married to Tredwell, had 
four children; (4) ~ Wiliam, (¢) eaae 
married first to Dr. Hormer, and second to 
Mr. Sawyer, and had seven children; (ay Samm- 
uel, and (e) George, married Miss King, mem- 
ber of legislature in 1829. 

V. Anne died unmarried. 


Samuel. 


issue, 


VI. Isabella died 
unmartied. VII. Hannah, married to James 
Iredell, (Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, born 1750, died 1799,) and had 
four children: (a) Thomas; (6) Annie; (c) 
Helen, and (d) James. born 1788, Governor ot 
North Carolina 1827, United States Senator 
1828, died 1858, leaving issue. 

It is stated that this family isa branch of 
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the house of Annandale of Seotland. An/illu- 
sion is made in Mehee’s “Life and Correspon- 
dence of James Iredell,” to the dormant claini 
to the Marquisite of Annandale, as existing in 
the Johnston family of North Caroliwa—nor 
is this claim a myth. 

From a work on genealogy, reliable and val- 
uable, (the Pecrage of Seotland, eontaining an 
historical and genealogical account of the no- 
bility of that kingdom from their origin to 
the present generation, by Sir Robert Douglas, 
in quarto, 1813,) I extract the following: 


“George, third Marquis of Annandale, died 
April 29th, 1792. TIe left an estate of £415,000. 
It is understood that the title devolved on 
James, (third Earl of Hopetown,) who, how- 
ever, did not assume the title bnt took the 
name of Johnstone in addition to that of 
Hope. It has not been determined whether 
the title of the Marquis of Annandale has 
become extinct, or devolves on the heir male 
general of the family, or whois such heir male 
general, 

“The motto of the family is ‘Nunquam non 
paratus.’ —V ol. L., 77. 

“The Jolinstones were a race of brave and 
warlike men, of great power and authority on 
the borders.” —Vol. I., 70. 


From Fanuly Romance; or, Episodes in the 
Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy of Great 
Britain. A work by Sir Bernard Burke, au- 
thor of the Peerage, &c., fourth edition: Lon- 
dou 18 76: 


Margaret, Lady Ogilvy, (wife of David, 
Lord Ogilvy and daughter of Sir James John- 
stone,) Third Baronet of Westerhall and 
Dame Barbara Murray, was one of the keenest 
supporters of the unfortunate Prince Charles 
Edward, when he raised his standard in Scot- 
land in 1744. 

‘When the fortunes of Charles approached 
its close, Lord Ogilvy was unwilling to continue 
his support, and as the only way of secnring 
her husband’s attendance at the battle of Cul- 
loden, Lady Ogilvy rode herself with him at 
the head of the clan to the battle field, she 
was beautiful aad graceful, and an admirable 
rider. At the elose of the day, her husband 
rode breathless up to her, and told her ‘the 
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battie was lost.’ He eseaped to Franee, where 
he entered the army, and attained the high 
rank of Lieutenant-General under Napoleon, 
Lady Ogilvy was taken prisoner, tried, con- 
victed, and seuteneed to be executed in Edin- 
burgh. She made her escape, by a fearless 
stratagem, to France. where she joined her 
husband; there she died at the early age of 
thirty-three. She left one son, David, who 
died without issne, and one daughter who 
married Sir John Wedderburn, heir of the 
House of Airhe. 

“ She had several talented, distinguished and 
fortunate brothers. Her second brother, Wìl- 
liam, married Miss Pulteney, daughter of 
Daniel Pulteney, sole heiress of the Barl of 
Bath. In consequence of succeeding to her 
immense fortune Mr. Johstone assumed the 
name of Pulteney. Ie became Fifth Baronet 
and claimant of the Marquisate of Annandale 
on the death of his eldest brother. Her ouly 
daughter was created Countess of Bath, died 
without issue. Her vast estates were inherited 
by her maternal relatives; the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and Sir Richard Sutton; Sir William 
Johnstone Pulteney, heir in the Westerheal! 
estate, the American possessicns, and the claimant 
to the Marquisate of Annandale is Sir 
Frederiek, the Eighth Baronet, great grand 
son of the third son of Sir James and Dune 
Barbara. 

“ Sir James’s fourth son, John, went to India, 
made a fortune, and returned home, where he 
purchased large estates in his native country. 
Alva, in the County of Clackniannan, and the 
Hanging Show, in the County of Selkirk. The 
family of Mr. Johnstone’s only son are numer- 
ous and prosperous.” Many of them emigrated 
to America; pp. 168 to 173. 


Some members of this family were engaged 
in our late interui@ine war, and fell im battle. 

Although it is” unqnestionable as stated by 
Whitman in his work on “American Geneual- 
ogy,’ that any given family in our country. 
claiming to be descended from any distin- 
guished English family of the same name is 
doubtful, and such clainis should be severely 
scrutinized; yet encugh has been shown from 
the English authorities of unquestioned reli- 
ability, that the elaim of the Johuston fam- 
ily in North Carolina to the title of the Mar- 
quisate of Annandale of Scotland has some 
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foundation, and might reward the descendants 
in prosecuting the claim. 

Joseph Hewes, born 1735, died 1779, one of 
the signers of the Deelaration of Independence 
of July 4th, 1776, from North Carolina, was 
long a resident of Edenton. 
of New Jersey, and a merchant.. 


Ife was a native 


He was a member of the Colonial Cougress 
at New Berne in 1774, and in Hillsboro in 1775; 
often a member of the House of Commons, 
and a member of the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, 1774 to 1777, and 1779 to 1780. 

He dted while in Congress at Philadelphia, 
on November 10th, 1779. He left a large for- 


tune but no children to inherit it. He was 


possessing in person, and of great amenity of 


manners. His original miniature, beautifully 
executed, now in the possession of Miss Ire- 
dell, at Charlotte, shows that he was very 
handsome and of amiable eountenanee. 

Mr. Hewes was a man of exquisite delicacy 
and refinement; be had been the aecepted sui- 
tor of Isabella, the sister of Samuel Johnston. 
She died just previous to her nuptials, and he 
soou followed her to the grave.* 

It isnot very complimentary to our state 
pride that ueither one of the signers of the 
Declaration, as delegates from the state, were 
native sous of North Carolina. William 
Hooper was a Boston man, Hewes, a New 
Jersey man, and John Penn, a Virginian. 
Hugh Williamson, born 1735, died 1819, one 

the signers of the Constitution of the 
United States, from North Carolina, resided 
for a long time in Edenton. 

Ife was a native of Pennsylvania, born De- 
eember 5th, 1785, at Nottingham, a phy- 
siclan by profession. 

He represented the town in 1782, and the 
County of Chowan in 1785, iu the legislature. 
In 1782, he was eleeted by the Provincial 
Congress of North Carolina, a member of the 


—— 


*Moore’s Iistorical Sketches of Hertford Co: nty, 
XI, 656. 
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Continental Congress at Philade!shia, and 
served till 1785, and again in 178 “88. In 
1787 he, with William Blount and Richard 
Dobbs Spaight, was delegate to the eonven- 
tion whieh formed the Constitution of the 
United States, and their names are appended 
to that immortal instrument. 

From his advoeacy of the eonstitution,which 
was not aecepted by North Carolina, he lost 
But this was but momen- 
tary, for he represented the Edenton distriet 
in the Frst and Seeond Congress in the House 
of Representatives, (1789 to 1793.) 

Ife served his country faithfully at houfe and 


much popularity. 


abroad; was appointed at the head 4f the 
medieal staff, by Governor Caswell an | was 
with him at the battle of Camden, 178¢ He 
was literary in his tastes, and wrote (1812) a 
History of North Carolina. He died sudélenly 
in New York, (where he had removed and 
where he had married,) on May 22d, 1819. 

Stephen Cabarrus, born 1754, died 1808, 
represented Edenton in the legislature from 
1784 to 1787, and the eounty’ from 1788 
to 1805, with some intermission, and was an 
aceeptable speaker of the Ifouse of Conimons 
from 1800 to 1805; from him Cabarrus County 
derives its name. He resided and died at Pem- 
broke, near Edenton. 

He was a native of Franee, and possessed the 
usual great wit and vivacity of lis countrymen. 
That he was popular is shown from the re- 
peated elections of the people, and that He 
was a useful member is evident by lis lorg 
service as speaker. He lies buried at Pembroke, 
a large marble slat marks the spot of his last 
resting plaee. It is thus inseribed: 

“In memory of Stephen Cabarrus, who departed this 
life on the 4th of August, 18.8, aged fifty-four years.” 

Ilonorable Charles Johnson was a useful and 
distinguished citizen of Chowan County. He 
often represented the county in the senate, 
(1781 to ’92,) and in 1782, 1789, was speaker 


of the senate. He represented the district in 
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the Seventh Congress of the United States in 
1801; he & Jin congress in 1802. His son, 
Charles E. Johnson, represented this eounty 
frequently in the senate, 1817,—19,-20, whose 
son, Dr. Charles Johnson, was surgeon-geueral 
of the state in the eivil war, and who lived 
and died in Raleigh. 

Thomas Benbury 
friend to the cause of the people—one of the 


an early and active 
Committee of Safety in 1775, was also a eiti- 
zen of Chowan. He often represented the 
eounty in the legislature as early as 1774, and 
continued till 1781. He was speaker of the 
house «> 1778,-’79,-’80,-’82. At one time 
Chowar County had her sons speakers of both 
houses « ` the assembly. One of his deseend- 
ants re,resented Chowan County in the lezis- 
lature 1.1 1862,~64, with George M. L. Eure as 
eolleague in the senate. 

James Iredell, born 1750, died 1799, one 
of the associate justiees of the supreme eourt 
of the United States, resided in Edenton. 
Ile was a native of England. 

His father was a prosperous merehant at 
Bristol, eldest son of Franeis Iredell, born at 
Lewes, in Sussex County, on Oetober Sth, 1751. 

He came to North Carolina in the fall of 
1768, when only seventeen years old, and held 
the othee of deputy of the port of Edenton 
under his relative Henry Eustaee MeCulloek. 
Me was afterwards appointed colleetor, Feb- 
. ty T7th, 1774, by the Crown. He studied 
lay, under Governor Samuel Johnston, whose 
sisfer, Ilannah, he married July 10th, 1778. 

tle was licensed Deeember 14th, 1770, and 
soon rose to eminenee in his profession. In 
1777, he was eleeted one of the judges of the 
superior eourts, whieh he resigned in 1777. In 
July following he was made attorney general 
by Governor Caswell. In 1788, he was a 
member of the eonvention that met at Hills- 
boro to deliberate on the Constitution of the 
United States, and was the able, but unsueeess- 
ful, advocate of its adoption. 


COUNTY. 
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In February, 1790, he was appointed by 
General Washington, one of the justices of the 
supreme eourt of the United States. 

Full of years and honors he died at Edeuton, 
Oetober 20th, 1799. 

His name has been indelibly written on the 
history of the state, by ealling after his name 
one of the most lovely eounties of the state. 

Judge Iredell was, as expressed by Chief 
Justiee Marshall in a letter to Judge Murphy, 
(October, 1827,) a man of talents, and of great 
professional worth. 

Ile left two daughters and one son: his 
death was hastened by his severe labors in 
riding the southern cireuit. 

“ Repeatedly,” says MeCree in his biography, 
« did this devoted publie servant, in his stick 
gig, traverse the wide and weary distances 
atl (Fe 
life and correspondenee of Judge Iredell, by 
Griffith J. MeCree,” gives a full and aceurate 
aeeount of his charaeter aud services. This is 
the best work extraet on North Carolina biog- 
raphy. 

James Iredell, junior, born 1788 died 1553, 
son of Judge Iredell, was born, lived aud died 
in Edenton. He was liberally edneated, a 
graduate of Prineeton in 1806, and studied 
law. Both in his legal pursuits and in political 
life he attained great eminenee. 

In the war of 1812, he raised au company of 
This asso- 


between Philadelphia and Savannah.” 


volunteers aud beeame its captain. 
elate and life long friend, Gavin Hogg,was one 
of the Heutenants. He marched with his 
company to Craney Island, near Norfolk, and 
aided in its defense against the British. After 
the war he returned to his profession, of which 
he was a distinguished member. He entered 
publie life in 1816 as a member from the town 
of Edenton; (in 1817 and 1818 he was speaker.) 
He was returned to the legislature for many 
years. In March, 1819, he was appointed a 
judge of the superior eourts of law and equity, 
whieh, in the May following, he resigned. In 
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1827, he was elected Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, and the next-year was eleeted 
a Senator in Congress, succeeding Nathaniel 
Macon, He was succeeded by Judge Mangum 
as senator in congress. 

After leaving the senate, where he was loved 
by his associates, and esteemed by the nation, 
le retired to the practice of his profession, 
which the support of a young and increasing 
tamily demanded. Ile was foratime the able 
and acenmrate reporter of the decisions of the 
supreme conrt, which are regarded by the pró- 
fession as models of their Kind, and authority 
in all the eourts of the country. 

Few men who knew Governor Iredell that 
did not esteem him; and to his intimate 
friends he was an especial favorite. 
the heat of political contests, he never forgot 
the courtesy of life, or the dignity ofa gentle- 
His social habits affected mueh of his 


Even in 


man. 
usefulness, 

He married a daughter of Samuel Tread- 
well, collector of Edenton, by whom he had an 
interesting and numerous family. One of his 
daughters married Cadwallader Jones, now of 
South Carolina; another Griffith McRee, of 
Wilmington; another Dr. Charles E. Johnson, 
and another Honorable W. M. Shipp of Char- 
lotte. 

Governor Iredell died in Edenton on April 
13th, 18538. 

Dr. James Norecum, one of the most skillful 
aud successful physicians of the county, was 
born and lived and died in Chowan County. 

He was born in 1778, educated at the 
academy in Edenton, and studied his profes- 
sion under Dr. Benjamin Rush in Philadelphia, 
where he graduated in his twentieth year, 
under such medieal eelebrities as Rush, Wistar, 
Shippen and others. He returned home, and 
by his skill and learning soon obtained an 
extensive practice, So extensive that he was 
often sent for in eonsultation from a distance 


ot more than one hundred miles. His field of 
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practice embraced the counties of Chowan, 
Bertie, 
But this large aud 


Perquimons, Parquotank, Camden, 
Ilertford and Martin. 
lucrative practice he was compelled to abandon 
on account of hishealth. Apprehensive ofthe 
eonsumption, he repaired to Philadelphia, 
and consulted Dr. Rush, who prescribed a long 
sea voyage. This advice was followed and for 
three years he was absent, visiting Calcutta 
and other regions. He returned in restored 
health, and resumed his practice at Edenton. 
He was 
appointed surgeon in the army, which he soon 


He was one of the first men of his 


Here he continued until his death. 


dechued. 
profession. He wrote much on medical sub- 
jects, but only afew of his works have been 
published. Among them were articles on 
Tetanus, epidemie of 1816, on cholera, on 
searlatina and on endemic fall and summer 
fever, 
christian patriot,” 

Gavin Hogg was born in Orange County and 


He coni. 


He was a public spirited citizen and 


Was distinguished as an advocate 
menced the praetiee of the law in Bertie 
County, and removed to Raleigh, where he 
He 
had few equals and no superiors asa lawyer. 


lived for a long time, and where he died. 


His family was distinguished in the revolu- 
tion. Governor Martin, the last of the Royai 
Governors, in a dispatch states: “Lhe council 
have maintained their loyalty, especially An- 
drew Miller, John Hogg, and John Curden.”T 

Writing of Gavin Hogg, the Economist 
(December 31st, 1878,) says “that Windsor 
was the starting place of his professional ca- 
reer, where he entered the legal arena, where 
he attained fame and fortune; he was a great 
lawyer but had no social affinities. He was 
stern and austere. The people respeeted him 
for his talents but never loved him as a friend. 
His learniug and acumen gave him great 


power and influenee His argument in the 





* From a memoir of Dr. Noreum by Dr: 8.8. Satchell, 
1852, *Colonial Documents, 225. 
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ease of Gregory against Hooker’s administra- 
tor, is said to be one of the ablest among the 
reports of the supreme court, and when he 
retired from the bar he left no superior. 
Joseph Blount Skinner, born 1780, died 
1851, distinguished asa lawyer and statesman, 
lived and died in Edenton. He was the 
eldest child of Joshua and Martha Skinner, of 
Harvey’s Neck. After spending some time at 
Princeton college, he read law under Governor 
Samuel Johnston, and attained distinction at 
the bar; so lucrative was his practiee that in 
afew years he was the leading counsel in 
every case of importance in his circuit, and 
found himself possessed of ample competency. 
After the labors of more than twenty years, 
he retired from the bar to the more congental 
pursuits of agriculture; he purchased a farm 
near Edenton where he lived and died. In 
this, as in his profession, he was eminently 
successful. He was a model farmer, and caused 
the waste: places in that scction to rejoiee and 
blossom as the rose, His large farm became 
the admiration of all in that section—beauti- 
In other 
pursuits he was cqually successful and enter- 
prising. He gave the frst impulse in this sec- 
tion to that valuable industry, the herring and 
shad fisherics. Hitherto the fisheries had been 
confined to the Roanoke and Chowan rivers, 
and their tributaries. 


ful beyond any other in our state. 


They were few in num- 
ber and small in extent. Mr. Skinner, with 
his characteristic energy, ventured on the ex- 
periment, then deemed visionary and imprae- 
ticable, and boldly launched his seines on the 
broad and oft vexed Albemarle itself, and sue- 
THis 
example has been followed; previously the 
spring catch was confined to float nets and 
weirs, now the northern shore of the sound is 
literally studded with fisheries, and there are 
numerous seines 2,000 yards long, worked by 
windlass and horse power, creating a large in- 
dustry, and adding 


ceeded beyond his own expectations. 


annually hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars to the wealth of this 
section. 

Such aman may emphatieally be styled a 
public benefactor; the people of Chowan re- 
In 1805 and 1807, he 
was elected a member of the legislature, and 
again in 1814 and 1815. 
the convention in 1835—the most distin- 


cognized his merits. 
He was a member of 


guished body of men ever assembled in the 
state. 

His course and position in the public councils 
have thus been deseribed by his friend, Judge 
Nash: “His mind and character placed him 
and 





among the ablest men of the legislature 
there were many of the highest range of in- 
tellect. 
the discussions in that body a tund of knowl- 


Eminently practical, he brought to 


edge and facts, and was always listened to 
with profound attention.” 

He died on December 23d, 1851. He mar- 
ried in early life Miss Lowther, the great grand 
daugher of Governor Gabriel Johnston, who 
died several years before him, leaving an only 
son and a grandaughter. This son, Major 
Tristain Lowther Skinner, fell in the battle of 
Ellison’s Mill. He had several brothers, Rev- 
erend Dr. Thomas H. Skinner. distinguished 
as a Presbyterian divine, and Charles W. 
Skinner. 

Thomas J. Jarvis was born in this eounty, 
July 18th, 1836, and graduated at Randolph, 
Maeon; he studied law and obtained his li- 
eense to practice. During the war between 
the states he served as Captain in the Eighth 
Regiment of North Carolina troops. In the 
constitutional eonvention of 1865, he served 
as a member, as also in the lower branch of 
the legislature in 1868, in 1870 he was elected 
speaker of that body. Removing to Pitt, he 
was chosen a delegate to the constitutional 
convention of 1875. In 1876 he was elected 
lieutenant governor of the state for four 
years, 1877 to 1881, but on the election of 


Governor Z. B. Vance to the United States 
z E ee oN a 
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Senate in 1879, he became the occupant of the 
Executive Chair, and in 1880, by the suffrages 
of his people, became their chief magistrate for 
four years. 

Augustus Moore, born 1803, died 1851, lived 
and died in Edenton. He graduated at the 
university in 1824, in a elass distinguished for 
ability, composed of B. B. Blume, John Bragg, 
(member of congress from Alabama 1851, and 
a judge in that state,) Jaimes W. Bryan, Mat- 
thias E., Manly, (judge of the supreme court 


of North Carolina,) David Outlaw, (member of * 


congress 1747 to 1853,) and others; studied 
law with Charles R. Kinny, of Elizabeth City, 
and practiced with great success. 

As an advocate, he had no superior for 
Fle 
was appointed judge of the superior court in 
1848. and presided’ with great acceptability, 
learning, and integrity, but resigned the same 
year. He died very suddenly at Edenton, in 
1851. 

He married Miss Armistead and left several 
children. One of them, Wilham Armistead 
Moore, late one of the judges of the state, and 
who wore with equal dignity and ability the 
ermine of his illustrious father. 


learning, diligence, accumen, or address. 


Wilham Allen, a representative in congress 
from Ohio, 1852, senator from 18387 to 1849, 
and Governor of Ohio in 1874, was born in 
Edenton, in 1806. 

He was the son of Nathaniel Allen, who 
represented the borough in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1802, and was much estcemed for his 
lc 
married a Miss Granbury, and their daughter 
married Mr. Thurman, a Methodist minister, 
aud was the mother of Allen Granbury Thur- 
man, late a distinguished senator from Ohio, 
and president of the senate. 

As a statesman and politician, Governor 
Allen enjoyed a world wide reputation, and 
North Carolina is proud of her son. Ile died 
July, 1879, universally loved and respected. 


genial qualities and generous disposition. 
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We might extend our sketches by recording 
the character, and services of other distin- 
guished men of Chowan County, “who have 
done the state some service,” as the Johnsons, 
Benburys, Cofñelds, Brownrigys, MUaskens, 
Warrens, Heaths, and others, did the limits 
of our work But before we close 


our sketch we cannot refrain from presenting 


allow. 


an amusing incident, which, by its humor, 
may relieve the dry detail imposed on our 
kind readers. The account is from the gifted 
pen of * Traveller.” ‘I will close my letter 
by relating a true story of one of Edenton’s 
eifted sons, Dr. Edward Warren, surgeon- 
general of the state during the war, and who 
has been serving a foreign power, and now 
General Winfield Scott ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Nag’s Head, on 
one occasion, Dr. Warren (than whom there 
are few better speakers,) was elected to make 
As General Seott’s 
coming was doubtful, it was understood that 


if General Scott was on board, it was to be 


resides in Paris. 


the reception address, 


made known by raising a dag on the boat 
when a short distance from the wharf at Nag’s 
Head, when the salute would commence. The 
immense crowd ’on the boat at Blackwater, 
and business caused General Scott to return to 
Norfolk, and the steamer went on without him. 
Before reaching Nag’s Head, it was suggested, 
and determined “ to play a trick on the boys.” 
Colonel John B. Odem, late of Northampton 
County, now of Baltimore, the only hving 


„man in America who not only equalled, but 


surpassed General Scott in person, air, and 
figure was selected to personate ad interim the 
hero of Lundy’s Lane. General Lawrence S. 
Baker, who was also along, kindly furnished a 
new uniform, epaulettes, chapeau, sword, sash, 
&e., to which chapeau was appended a flaming 
plume of red feathers. Ile “looked every inch 
a King.” Colonel Odem was squeezed in the 
uniform, for he was “a world too large” for the 


war clothes of General Baker. He played his 


CHOW AN 


part to perfection, with folded arms he was 


stationed near the pilot house and received 
‘the upturned sea of faces ” with the dignity 
of a hero. As the boat neared the wharf the 
flag was raised, loud cheers followed, and 
after cannon rung out a cordial 

When the boat gained the wharf, 
Colonel Odem took off his chapeau and made 
Then Dr. 
Warren mounted a barrel on the wharf, and 
loud « General 


Scott, we welcome you to North Carolina! 


cannon 
welcome. 


a graceful and dignitied bow. 


with a voice commenced; 


We hail you with delight and glory, as the hero 
of Chippewa, Cerro Gordo, Lundy’s Lane, and 
Mexico, the greatest living representative of 
the warrior, and the hero of two glorious 


wars. Like our Washington, without a model 


and without an equal, ‘none but thyself can 
be thy parallel’ ” Ie thns continued for ten 
minutes, making one of the most beautiful 
reception speeches, which captivated his audi- 
ence. They expressed their admiration by loud 
and continued cheers. Now for General Scott. 
Colonel Odem, who stammers a little at times, 
and was evidently overcome, replied as fol- 
lows: 


“Gent-gentle-men; if, if, I, I, were Gen- 
General Scott; (which he pronounced Scart, 
with a slight'hiss,) I would make you a speech- 
a speech. But I am not General Scart, Scart, 
I am only John B. Odem,- John B. Odem; 
and I shan tdo 1t.” 


«The crowd were tnrious, and madness ruled 
the hour; some were for throwing him over- 
board, uniform, feathers aud all; some cried 
‘kill him, kill him, for he has fooled us all.’ 
But Major Henry H. Gilliam, who was the mar- 
plot of the whole matter, and who knows very 
weli how to get a fellow out of a bad scrape 
either in court, or out of court, interposed. 
IIc said, ‘boys, hold on, what are you mad 
about? Warren has given us asa good speech 
as you ever heard. I propose to wash it down 
in champagne: come up to the hotel, it is my 
treat? This was unanimously agreed to, and 
the crowd went to the hotel; the first order 
was for six baskets, and how many more has 
not been ascertained. At any rate there was 
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not a bottle to be found, until the next boat 
from Norfolk brought a fresh supply. ”* 


This section of the state suffered sadly from 
the ravages of warfare, for after the fall of 
Roanoke Island the sonnds and navigable 
rivers were open to the enemy’s gunboats. 
These coasted up and down, and bore off the 
means and necessaries of life, living freights 
of tugitive negroes, and the low and skulking 
buffaloes. These were shameless and mean 
whites, who turned traitors to their friends, 
and betrayed them to their unrelenting foes. 
These were held in: abhoreneé and contempt. 
They established a stronghold at Wingfield— 
the lovely homestead for years of the Brow- 
rigg family, previously occupied by Dr. Dillard, 
but the Buffaloes took possession, aud the spa- 
cious halls, onee the seene of elegance and 
beauty, were occupied by a foul and cowardly 
erew, who became such an intolerable nui- 
sanee that the building was fired. 

These miscreants plundered all alike, the 
plate and pianos of the rich, as also the poultry 
and bread stuff of the poor. 

The conduct of the colored population con- 
trasted most honorably with the conduct of 
their professed friends, and is recorded to 
their undying eredit. While every white 
man capable of bearing arms was in the field, 
the colored men remained at home cultivating 
the crops for the support of the helpless white 
women and their children. Although free- 
dom, plunder, and every allurement was held 
out to them to leave their old homes and their 
old masters, many of them utterly refused, 
and many of then: became warmly attached 
to the cause of their struggling masters. 
Moore, from whon I’ quote, states that in 
December, 1862, at Fort Warren, the humane 
federal commander, Colonel Dimmiuck, of- 
fered to release two colored men from eap- 
Wilham, the 


tivity, servant of Captain 


*Raleigh Observer. 
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Clements, and Brooks, the servant of Cap- 
tain Sparrow, upon their taking the oath of 
allegiance. 

They spurned the offer, and remained to 
share the fallen fortunes of their old friends 
and the playmates of their youth. Major 
Moore relates the fact that, when in command 


of the Third North Carolina Battalion, he 
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sent his man, Harvey, through the country, 
then swarming with federal troops, to his 
wife with two valuable horses and a consider- 
able amount of money. Harvey had every 
inducement and opportunity offered to desert 
his service, but he proved faithful to his trust, 
and returned to his master before his furlough 


had expired. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CRAVEN COUNTY. 


Craven County, like Chowan, contained 
many patriotic spirits of the early age of the 
state, and presents a glowing record of history. 
Around its venerable metropolis, New Berne, 
are clustered inany memories of rare interest. 
Here landed the Palatines, led by the Baron 
DeGraaffenreidt, from Switzerland. The name 
~ot New Berne was bestowed by them in re- 
membranee of the vine elad hills of their na- 
tive land. 

Here, for a long time, was the seat of the 
royal government, and from here were the 
affairs of the eolony directed by the long and 
gentle rule of Governor Dobbs, and here his 
successor, Governor Tryon, held his vice-regal 
court, and erected a mansion more palatial 
than any ever before seen on this continent. 

A drawing of Tryon’s palaceand its ground 
has been preserved by Lossing, and it must 
have been a most magnificent strueture. Time 
the aeeident of fire have effaeed its 
beauties, but the stables are still in a good 


and 


state of preservation, and are now used as 
school rooms. 

John Hawks, the grand-father of Rev. Dr. 
Franeis L. Hawks, was the architect of the 


Martin, in his history of North 
Carolina, states this building had at the time 


Tryon palace. 


no superior in America, and that he in 1785, 
in company with Miranda visited it, and he 
stated that it had no superior in South Amer- 
iea, In December, 1770, Governor Tryon, for 
the first time, received the legislature in its 
princely halls. 

After the revolutionary war, the property 
was confiscated and sold. It was purehased 
by the Daves family. J. P. Daves donated 
the stable buildings to the Episcopal! ehureh. 
One of Mr. Daves’s daughters married Governor 
John W. Ellis, and after his death J. E. Nash, 
of Petersburg. Governor Tryon’s clock is in 
the possession of Charles C. Clark, and is still 
His writing desk is the 
It is of solid mahogany, 


a good time keeper. 
property of Z. Slade. 
and in perfeet state of preservation.” 

About the year 1709, Baron Christopher de 
Graaffenriedt led alarge colony from the Palat- 
inate of the Rhine, and in September, 1710, 
founded the town of New Berne. He was 
born in 1641, and was made a land-grave of 





*Recollections of New Berne, fifty years ago. By 
Stephen F. Miller; Living and the Dead, January, 1875, 
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The Baron, 


after many trials and sufferings, nearly losing 


Carolina by the lords proprietors. 


his life, became involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties with Judge Gale, 
and others. I fcunda letter from the Palatines, 


Governor Pollock 


among the reeords of the roll office, Loudon, 
which is as follows: 


“ July 23d, 1747, letter received from the 
Palatines in North Carolina, to his majesty the 
King, that six hundred of them had been sent 
ont under care of Christopher de Graaffenriedt ; 
that in 1711,an Indian war broke out; Graaften- 
riedt was taken a prisoner by theni; that 
Thomas Pollock, aeting as governor, sent Cap- 
tain Brice,and took everything they had, and 
in 1747, the heir of said Pollock came and 
turned them off their lands, in order to settle 
the rebel Scots.” 


May 17th, 1748, letter from Governor-John- 
ston that the statement of the Palatines is 
true, that many of their relations were mur- 
dered by the Indians, and they had been dis- 
possessed as stated. 


“hey are very sober and industrious. 

“Governor Johnston suggests that other 
lands be given them, Baron DeGraaffenriedt 
had returned home.” 

“ Mareh 16th, 1748. 
‘ ORDER OF KING IN COUNCIL: 

“Governor Johnston shall make a grant of 
land to the Palatines as shall be equivalent to 
that that they have been dispossessed of by 
one, Colonel Pollock, and his heirs.”* 


DeGraatienriedt’s son, and Lewis Michel, of 
Berne, came with him to America. Some of 
the family are still in this country. 

Inquiry has produced a letter to Mrs. Mary 
Bayard Clark, dated Columbus, Georgia, Jan- 
uary 18th, 1871, which shows the whereabouts 


of the American branch of the family: 


“ Christopher de Graaffenriedt (son of Baron 
Christopher de Graaffenriedt and Regina 
Tscharner, his wife,) married at Charleston, 
South Carolina, on February 22d, 1714. They 
removed to Philadelphia, afterwards to Mary- 
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land, and finally to Williamsbnrg, Virginia. 
where, on November 28th, 1722, Tscharner, 
their son, was born, being the first of the 
name born in America, and from whom all 
the family in this country are descended. 

“ This Tscharner was twice married, aud had 
seven sons and four daughters. His oldest, 
Francis, the father of Dr. Edwin L. de Graaffen- 
riedt, is now the sole survivor. Le had sev- 
eral uncles who served in the revolutioary 
war; two of them killed in battle. His father 
Was a captain in the revolution on the Amer- 
iean side. His brother, Willian, of Lunenburg, 
Virginia, was in the war of 1812. Matthew 
Fountaine, son of another uncle, was aid to 
General Jackson in the battle of New Orleans. 

“In the late civil war there were many of 
the name in the southern army. 

“Pwo of the daughters of Tscharner mar- 
ried brothers of John ©. Calhoun, who were 
wealthy planters, and lived on Broad river, 
South Carolina. 

< Christopher died in 1742, in Lunenburg. 
Virginia.” 


These people were keenly alive to their 
rights. and opposed to every form of oppres- 
New Berne that the first 
provincial congress was held, in open opposi- 


sion. It was in 
tion to the anthority of England, (August 25. 
1774,) which appointed deputies to the Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia, (Caswell. . 
Hewes and Hooper,) and sympathising with 
their oppressed and plundered countrymen at 
Boston, sent relief in the way of provision- 
and necessaries, declarinz “ the cause of Boston 
iS the cause of all.’ What an illustrious exam- 
ple to many who would still further distraet 
and divide the people of our county! The eom- 
mittee of safety for New Berne, were Dr. Alex- 
ander Gaston, Richard Cogdell, John Easton. 
Major Croom, Roger Ormond, Edward Salter. 
George Burrow, James Glasgow, and others. 
The town ot New Berne was incorporated in 
1723, by the legislature then sitting at Eden- 
ton. 

Francois Xavier Martin, born 1762, died 
1846, author of a history of North Carolina, 
and some legal works, was long a resident of 
New Berne. 
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He was a native of France, born at Mar- 
seilles, 1762. 


studied law, in which he became learned and 


He was a printerand editor, and 


distinguished. 

In 1806 and 1807, he was a member of the 
Honse of Commons from the borough of New 
Berne. 

He was appointed by Mr. Jefferson, a judge 
in the Mississippi Territory, and resided at 


Natchez. So aeceptable were his services that 


on February Ist, 1815, he was appointed one of 


the supreme court Judges of Louisiana, which 
elevated position he occupied till his death, 
December 10th, 1846. 

He became entirely blind in his later years, 
but continued to preside with great accept- 
He wrote 
a history of the State of Louisiana, as also of 
North Carolina. 

The Blount family in North Carolina have 


ability, and acknowledged ability. 


been distinguished for more than a century for 
integrity, enterprise, intelligenee and patriot- 
ism. 

According to a genealogical table, prepared 
by the late Governor Clark, this family was of 
English origin, and figured in the reigns of 
Charles I. (1625,) and Charles II. (1660.) 
The head of the family was created a Baronet 
in 1642, as Sir Walter Blount. 

He left four sons and four danghters. The 
younger cons sought their fortunes in America. 
From them, this family can be clearly traeed 
in distinct lines te the present. 

From Sir Walter Blount deseended: 

I. James; North 
1664, and settled in Craven. 

He wasa member of the House of Burgesses, 
and was active in the Culpepper rebellion, 
whieh, for a time, held and controlled the 
provinee. 

From the Rolls Office, in London, I copy a 
paper direeted to the Lords Proprietor, “ con- 
cerning the rebellion in Carolina, trom 1668 to 
LOST 


came to Carolina about 
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“The rebellion was a deliberate eontrivance, 
subverting the government, dissolving the 
parliaments, imprisoning the lordship’s depu- 
ties, putting the president of the country in 
jail, seizing and carrying away the records, 
assuming supreme power, convening assen- 
blies, and last of all, a most horrid and treas- 
sonable action, ereeting courts to try eases ot 
life and death without authority. 

“Captain Valentine Bird, collector, exported 
150,000 pounds of tobaceo without paying any 
dues. On hearing that Kastehurst was coming ~ 
as governor, and Miller as eollector, he took 
up arms with the rest of the subscribers and 


opposed Miller on his first landing, and drew 


his sword. 

“ George Durant contemned and opposed the 
governor with a rebel rout. 

¢ Captain James Blount, one of the deputy’s 
assistants, is one of the ehief among the insur- 
rectors. I wrote to him and the other bur- 
gesses of Chowan preeinct. When the sheriff 
came, he, with one Captain Jolin Vernham, 
took the sheriff prisoner, and raised forces to 
oppose the governor.”* 


Sir Walter Blount’s next son was: 

II. Thomas; he had five sons. 1st, Thomas, who 
had five sons: («) Thomas, who married Eliza- 
beth Reading, distingnished in the Indian 
wars 1708; (b) James; (e) John; (d) Jacob 
and (e) Esau, twins.t 

II. Thomas (son of Thomas who married 
Elizabeth Reading,) had four sons: (4) Read- 
ing; (b) James, Captain in Second Continen- 
tal reginent; (c) John; (d) Jacob. 

IV. Jaeob, son of Thomas, was at battle of 
Alanianee, 1771; a member of the provincial 
congress, and an officer in the revolutionary 
war. He married first Barbara Gray, seeond 
Mrs. Salter, was the progenitor of the family, 
had ten children, viz: 

I. William, who was born in Craven County, 
in 1749, married Miss Granger, of Wilmington, 
Elected member of legislature 1783 ,—’84; of the 
coutinental congress, 1782-"838—S6-"87; in the 
convention which formed Constitution of the 
United States, in 1787; appointed governor of 


*Colonial Documents, London, 15. 
+See Williamson's, North Carolina, I, 202. 
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territories of United States west of Ohno, 
1790; senator in congress from ‘Tennessee, 
1796; expelled from senate in 1797; member 
of the convention that formed state constitu- 
tion of Tennessee. Died in Knoxville, 1810. 
He left one son, William Granger, who was in 
cougress from Tennessee, 1815 to 1819, and 
who died in 1827, unmarried; and one daughter 
who was the first wife of General E. P. Gaines.” 

II. Ann, daughter of Jacob, married Henry. 

HI. John Gray Blount, son of Jacob, was 
born 1752. Married Mary Harvey; he was 
often member of the legislature, from 1782 to 
1796, from Beaufort County. 
tensive land owner and explorer. 


Ile was an ex- 
Often the 
companion of Daniel Boone. He died in 
January, 1833, leaving six children, viz: (@) 
Thomas Harvey, son of John Gray; (4) John 
Gray, 11 war of 1812; (¢) William Augustus, 
(for sketch of whom see Beaufort County,) 
who died in 1867, leaving a son William, and 
a daughter who is the widow of General L. 
O’B, Branch, resides in Raleigh; (4d) Polly, 
who married Rodman; (e) Lucy, who married 
General Grimes; (f) Patsy Baker, (unmar- 
ricd, ) 

IV. Louisa, who married to Richard Black- 
ledge. 

V. Reading, who married Lucy Harvey. 

VI. Thomas, born 1759, died 1807, was in 
the revolutionary war, sent to England a pris- 
oncer. He was a member of the legislature from 
Edgecombe, 1798-’99, and a member of con- 
gress in 1798 to 1799, 1805 to 1809, and 1811, 
and 1812. Ie died at Washington, (without 
issue) leaving a widow, the daughter of 
General Jethro Suniner, named Mary Sum- 


ner Blount, who died near Tarboro in 
1822, made liberal bequests to Christ church 


in Raleigh, from which chiefly funds were 
realized to build the beautiful stone edi- 
that When the will was 
drawn, fearing that religious bodies could not 


fice in City. 





*MSS. letter of Honorable Case Johnson. 
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hold real estate against the claims of heirs at 
law, a provision was inserted that in case of a 
contest over the devises intended for Christ 
church, of Raleigh, those devises should vest in 
Judge Cameron and Dr. Hooper in fee, to be 
disposed of as their consciences might dictate. 
The marble slab marking her grave had been 
broken by the fall of a tree, or as some say, by 
a stroke of lightning, and tlie vestry ot 
Christ’s church, of Raleigh, determined to 
replace it, but these praise worthy intentions 
were frustrated by the inexcusable carlessness 
in the preparation ot the originai epitaph, It 
is verbatim, as follows: 

* Sacred to the memory of 

MARY SUMNER BLOUNT 
relict of genl thomas blount 
long a representative in Congre 
ss from this district 


and daughter of genl. jethro blount. 
Died the 18th Dec 1822 in her 45th year.” 


Mrs, 
Sumner, not blount.”’ 


General Jethro 
It must have been a 


Blount’s father was 


difficult task to compress so Many errors in so 
small a space. 

VIL. Jacob; born 1760; married Collins. 

VIII. Barbara, born 1703. 

IX. Willie, son of Jacob, born 1768, secre- 
tury to his brother William, while governor of 
territory west of the Ohio. Judge of the 
supreme court of Tennessee when only twenty- 
two years old, and the Governor of Tennesse 
from 1809 to 1815, (see Bertie County.) As 
governor he tendered to the United States 
2,500 volunteers in the war of 1812. He 
died near Nashville, 1835, leaving two daugh- 
ters; married Dr. J. T. Dabney, and 
another to Dortch. 

X. Sharp, who married Penelope Little, of 
Pitt County, who left two sons, William Little 
and George Little. 

I have thus endeavored to present a genea- 


one 


logical diagram of a family whose members 
have been distinguished in the field, on the 
forum, and in legislative halls, as well as in 
social life. 


1: 


Co 


The table may be relied upon, as it has been 
the subject bfamuch labor and research. Their 
lives anil offices have been briefly alluded to, 
figures and dates given, leaving to other hands 
the pious duty of commenting in detail on their 
character and services. 

Abner Nash 
County, Virginia. 


Prince Edward 


At an early age he went 


was born in 


to New Berne. where he stndiced and practiced 
law with great success. 


IIe was an able and active friend to the 


rights of the people, and a member of pro-: 


vincial congress in 1774. 

In the dispatch of Governor Martin, dated 
Mircwet0th, 1775, 
meut that the seditious leaders of the peo- 
ple the 
King’s speech from operating to the extent he 
Instead of yielding they talk of re- 
sorting tò violence. 


he informs his govern- 


have too effectually prevented 


wished. 


Enclosed is an advertisement of the comi- 


mittee at New Berne, which he calls “ atro- 


cious falsehoods,” and the composition of 


a Mr. Nash, one of the subscribers, who is an 
eminent lawyer, but the most unprincipled 
character of the county. 

Tn another dispatch dated at Fort Johnston, 
Jane cule 1775, le wiiee: 


“Since I had the honor of representing to 
your lordship the state of this country, various 
circumstances have ocenrred of which I thunk 
it my duty to give the best account my infor- 
mation enables me to lay before you. 

“On Tuesday, May 23d, 1775, a set of peo- 
ple calling themselves a committee, met at 
New Berne. A motly crew, without any pre- 
vious notice of their purpose, appeared, coming 
towards my honse; l supposed they were the 
committee of whose meeting I had heard. I 
directed my secretary to signify my resolution 
not toseethem Hesoon came back, however, 
with a message that they were the inh: abit tants 
of the town of New Berne, who had come to 

valt Upon me, and request ed to speak to me, 

«I directed them to be shown in, and I im- 
mediately went down to them. 

« Mr, Abner Nash, an attorney and oracle of 
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the committee, (of whom I have had occasion 
to mention to your lordship before as principal 
promoter of sedition,) canie forward out of 
the crowd and said he had been chosen by the 
people of New Berne, then present, to repre- 
sent that their purpose in waiting on me was 
in consequence of a general alarm of the peo- 
ple of that place at my dismounting some 
pieces of cannon which occasionally had been 
made use of on rejoicing days; that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia had lately deprived the peo- 
ple of that colony of arms and ammunition, 
The inhabitants therefore requested and hoped 
that I would order the cannon to be remounted 
and restored to their former condition. 

“ Unprepared, my lord, for sneh a visit, and 
filled with indignation at the absurdity aud 
impertinence of the eause assigned by Mr. 
Nash, I am satisfied that it was a mere pre- 
tense to insuit me. I rephed that the guns I 
had dismounted helonged to the king, and I 
was only responsible to His Majesty for any 
disposition I made of them, «c.”’ 


But the next day, so precarious had his po- 
Martin sent his 
family to New York, and he himself went in 
much haste on board of His Majesty’s sloop of 
war, the Cruiser, Captain Parry, commander, 
never to exercise again the functions of Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. 


sition became, that Governor 


In the same dispatch, Governor Martin says 
“he had received an account on April 20th, 
between the king’s troops and the people 
which reached him a little more 


than two mouths after the event.” 


near Boston, 


In this dispatch, Governor Martin enclosed 
the resolves of the committee of Mecklenburg 
in the Cape Fear Mercury, a copy of which he 
says was sent by express to the congress at 
Philadelphia. This official dispatch would 
settle a question, about which there never 
should have been any cavil, question, or doubt. 

These extracts from official sources prove 
the course which Mr. Nash pursued in perilous 
times. He was more of a statesman, however, 
vet he 
country as much service as if he were in the 
field. 


than a soldier, did the cause of his 


He played a leading part in that great 
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drama in which men and guns are subordinate 
appendages. He wasa member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress in November 1776, which met 
at Halifax, and formed the constitution of the 
state; and was the first speaker of the first House 
of Commons that ever sat in the state. He was 
speaker in the senate in 1779, and was elected 
governor at that session and served till 1781. 
In 1782 and ’83, he represented Jones County. 
He was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1781,in which he served till 1786. 
He died at New York while attending con- 
gress, December 2d, 1786. 

He marned the widow of Governor Dobbs. 
Ile was the brother of General Francis Nash, 
and the father of Frederick Nash, late Judge 
of supreme court of North Carolina, sketches 
of whom may be found in the record of Orange 
County. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, of North Carolina, 
born March 25th, 1758, died September 6th, 
1802., 

He 


town of New Berne. 


the 
Ilis family was dis- 


was born, lived and died in 


tinguished in the early history of the eoun- 
His father was the secretary and clerk 


x 


uey. 
of the crown ; 
to that of the governor. 
sister of Arthur Dobbs, governor of the prov- 
ince from 1754 to 17606. 
Blest with a sound mind ina 


an office in dignity next 
Ilis nother was the 


Ile lost his parents 
at an early age. 
sound body, his education was of the highest 
order. He was sent to Ireland, when only 
nine years of age, where he pursued his acad- 
emic studies, his educztion being completed at 
the university of Glasgow. He returned to 
his native country in 1778, and fonnd it in- 
volved in the fearful struggles of the revolu- 
tionary war, his immediate section was the 


sceue of fierce and bloody conflict. His ehiv- 





* «xtra t from Colonial Records in Rolls office, Lon- 
don; ‘t Richard Spaight appointed secretary and clerk 
of the Crown” ‘lhe general assembly prefer 
charges against Governor Dobbs, among them, that he 
had appointed his nephew, Richard Spaight, a pay- 
master in the army.” 
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alrous temper eaused him to volunteer his ser- 
vices to his country, and he was engaged in 
the disastrous battle of Camden, South Caro- 
lina, August 16th, 1780, as atd-de-camp to 
Governor Caswell. Although brave and en- 
thusiastic, there were fields other tlan those 
of war, more suited to his genius, where his 
services and talents could be as beneticial to 
country’s welfare and liberty, and in which 
men and arms are demanded, but not the most 
important elements of success. His country- 
inen appreciated this fact, and the mext year, 
he was elected a member of the general assem- 
bly from the borough of New Berne, and re- 
elected in 1782 and 1783. By the latter body, 
he was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress, (which met at Annapolis ou the 13th 
Deeember, 1783,) with Benjamin Hawkins 
and Hugh Williamson as eolleagues. The war 
had ended, and he witnessed the resignation 
by General Washington to that congress of 
his commission as commander -in - chief. 
The appreeiation of the character and patriot- 
ism of Mr. Spaight, was evinced by being 
seleeted as one of “the eommittee of states;” 
in whoni all the powers of the new govern- 
ment, (executive, legislative and judicial) 
were vested. When the convention was called 
to form the Constitution of the United States, 
which met at Philadelphia, (on May 14th, 
1787,) he was elected a member. Iis name, 
with that of William Blount and Iagh Wil- 
He 
was a member of the state convention which 
met at Hillsboro, on Jitly 21st, 1788, to con- 
sider the Federal Constitution, und advocated 
In this he 
was alded by such distinguished names as 
Samuel Johnston, James Iredell, William R. 
Davie, John Steele, . Stephen Cabarrus and 
others. 

But the active opposition of Willie Jones, 


liamson, is appended to the constitution. 


with all his energies tts adoption. 


David Caldwell, Elisha Battle, C. Dowd, 
Griffith Rutherford, and others, caused its re- 
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jection, and the State of North Carolina, from 
July, 1788, to Noveniber, 1789, (when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ratified,) 
presented the extraordinary attitude of a sov- 
erelgn state, independent and self-governing, 
with no confusion within or coercion from 
without. This instructive page of history 
expresses the truth, that political reunion, like 
social union, can best be secured by concession, 
affection, and justice. 

In 1792, Mr. Spaight was again returned to 
the general assembly, and by that body was 
chosen the governor of the state, which he 
held for three years, when he was succeeded by 
Samuel Ashe. 

He was the first native born son of North 
Carolina elected as governor. He 
while governor as presidential elector. 

In 1797, he took his seat in the House of 
Representatives, elected from North Carolina, 
to fill the vacancy oceasioned by the death of 


‘served 


Honorable Nathau Bryan, (second session of 
the Fifth Congress,) and re-elected a member 
of the Sixth Congress, 1797 to 1799. 
an important epoch in our government. 


This was 
The 
two great partics (then called Federal and 
republican,) fought fierce and furious for 
power. Governor Spaight voted with his re- 
publican colleagues, Willis Alston, Nathaniel 
It was dur- 


ing this congress that Governor William 


Macon, David Stone, and others. 
Blount, Senator from Tennessee, was im- 
peached, (or threatened with impeachment, ) 
and for the first time the election of a presi- 
dent was made by the house. After these 
exciting scenes, Governor Spaight sought re- 
tirement and repose. [lis health was seriously 
impaired, and he sought relief in the milder 
climate of the West Indies. But the people 
called him again to duty, and he was, in 1801, 
elected a senator in the general assembly. 
This was destined to be his last public service. 
Party politics were never more active and 


bitter. These animosities pervaded not only 
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public hfe, but Governor 
Spaght was the 
party which supported Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Led on by the 
maddening and malignant influence of party 
spirit, on September 5th, 1802, Mr. Stanly 
challenged Governor Spaight to tight a duel, in 
a note taunting in its terms, and very opprobri- 
Gov- 


ernor Spaight was niortally wonnded, and died 


private circles. 
acknowledged leader of the 


Staniy, its active adversary. 


ous. They fought on the same day. 


on the following day. This tragie event, from 
his long, varied, and illustrious service, caused a 
deep sensation throughout the state, and even 
at this day is felt with sad regret. 

Such were the publie services of Richard 
Dobbs Spaight. These are inscribed in the 
records of our nation, Of his private charac- 
ter we are not left to conjecture. One who 
knew him long and well has informed us that 
“asa private citizen he was upright in his 
intentions, and sincere in his declarations. 
Methodical and even mercantile in 
ness; no errors of negligence or ignorance in- 
volved him in Htigation with his neighbors. 
Uniform in his conduct, respectful to author- 
ity, and influential in his example. Hospitality 


The 


stranger was welcome, treated with cordiality, 


Was a conspicuous trait of his character, 
and entertained with kindness. His charity 
was universal For the tale of sorrow he ever 
had a tear and relief. He was an affectionate 
husband, an indulgent father, and a compas- 
sionate master; consistent in his hours of study 
and recreation, no irregularities disturbed his 
course, or Iniproper indulgence his repose.’’* 
No one, as a publie man, could have held for 
along and uninterrupted series of years, the 
affections, countenance, and support of his 
countrymen, without any effort on his part, 
unless he possessed substantial merit and un- 


spotted integrity. 





“Reverend T. P Irving's funeral discourse on the 
death of Governor Richard Dobbs Spaight, delivered at 
New Berne, 1802. 


3 


his busi- 
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Like him of Scotland it may be truly said: 


‘e —— This Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 


By his marriage with Miss Polly Leach lhe 
had four children. 

I. Witham, who died young. 

II. Richard Dobbs, a leading statesman in 
the state; for years in the legislature; in con- 
gress from 1823 to 1825; governor in 1835; 
died unmarried. 

IH. Charles, who died unmarried. 

IV. Margaret, who married Honorable John 
R. Donnel, one of the judges of the state from 
1819 to 1836, who left four children.* 

An accurate portrait of Governor Spaight 
hangs in one of the rooms of Independence 


Hall, Philadelphia. 
DUELS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The kind dispositions of the people of the 
state, their unambitious tempers, together with 
aversion to acts of violence and blood, have 
done mnch to discourage the practice of duel- 
ling. Of late years there have been but few 
‘ affairs of honor,” so called. In our readings, 
however, we have met some cases of a custom 
“ more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” Doubtless other cases have oecurred 
that we have never heard of. | 

Honorable John Baxter, (United States 
judge in Tennessee,) about 1850, met Colonel 
Marcus Erwin; exchanged fire, and Baxter 
slightly wounded; cause, political. 

Bynum Jesse and Jennifer of Maryland, 
(same cause,) neither hurt. 

Honorable Duncan Cameron, and William 
Dntty, met near Hillsboro; Judge Cameron 
wounded. Duffy represented Fayetteville in 
the legislature of 1806. 

Honorable Samuel P. Carson and Dr, R. B. 


Vance, (see sketch of Carson.) J 





*See sketch of Judge Donnel. 


Honorable Thomas L. Clingman and Wm L. 
Yancy, (see sketch of Clingman.) 

Joseph Flanner and Walker, near Wilming- 
ton; latter killed. 

Louis D. Henry and Thomas J. Stanly, 1812, 
latter killed. 

General Robert Howe and Gadsden, of 
South Carolina, fought May 18th, 1778, in 
South Carolina, neither burt. 

Honorable J. J. Jackson and Joseph Pearson; 
political, 1812, at Washington. : 

Thomas F. Jones and Dr. Daniel Johnson 
at Bladensburg, 1846, latter killed. 

Law and Blanchard, (Bertie County.) 

Scatterwaite and Kennedy. 

Strong and Holmes, (Sampson County.) 

John Stanly and Governor Spaight, (see 
sketch of Spaight. ) 

Edward Stanly and Samuel W. Inge, of 
Alamanee; political; neither hurt. 

Montford Stokes and Jesse A. Pearson, 
(Roward County,) Governor Stokes wounded. 

Alexander Simpson and Thomas White- 
hurst, in 1766; latter killed. 

Yellowby and Harris. 

John Stanly, born 1774, died 1854, 
native of New Berne. Theson of John Wright 


Was a 


Stanly. He was educated for the law; strong 
in mental as well as personal gifts, he attained 


Blessed 
with a clear and musical voice, with manners 


high distinction in his profession. 


at once graceful and dignified; bold and fear- 
less in his elocution, sarcastic and severe in ex- 
pression, he was in his day an advocate of great 
power and success. 

He early entered the stormy arena of politics, 
and took satisfactién in mingling in its fierce 
and furious strife. 
he was elected a member of the House of Coni- 


At an early age, (in 1798,) 


mons, of which he was elected speaker, and in 
which he continued, with internissions, until 
1826, when he, whilst debating, was struck 
with paralysis and never recovered. He was 
a member of the Seventh Congress, 1801-°3, 
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and again of the Eleventh Congress, 1809-11, 
His application to Governor Williams for par- 
don, has been published; and is admired as 
being eloquent and dignified. 

I have in my possession, the original peti- 
tiou of the members of the legislature to the 
governor, asking this pardon, signed by Duncau 
Cameron, Calvin Jones, Johu Allison, Peter 
Hoyle, David Tate, Daniel Glisson, Durant 
Hatch, John G. Scull, W. Lord, Peter Forney, 
Ephin. Davidson, George Outlaw, Robert Wil- 
hams, and others. ; 

In his political campaigns, in discussions in 
the legislature, and in debate at the bar, and 
even in private lite, Mr. Stanly’s course to- 
wards his opponents was marked with vio- 
lence, Speaking of the unamiabie trait in his 
character, Mr. Miller states: “ Judge Donnell 
was an able, quiet, obstrusive, upright gentle- 
man. He bore with great equinamity the 
biting sarcasm which Mr. Stanly was in the 
habit of thrusting at the court, where Judge 
Donnell presided, whenever it suited his 
policy.” Judge Donnell was the son-in-law 
of the first Governor Spaight. ‘The same 
writer, speaking of Mr, Spaight, the second, 
says: 

“Richard D. Spaight held a license to 
practice law, but was wealthy and diffident, he 
was not destitute of talents and learning,” 

“T always suspected that Mr. Stanly was an 
obstacle to the professional suecess of Mr. 
Spaight, as Stanly was a man of imperious 
temper, and not satisfied’ with killing the 
futher of Mr. Spaight, he seemed to delight in 
torturing the son, by looks and gestures, and 
intonations of his voice, when other methods 
were pot used.””* 


Mr. Stanly married a danghter of Martin 
Frank, of Jones County, whose handsonie 
estate laid the foundation of his fortune. But 
it was not permanent. 
New Berne fifty years ago, the writer says:T 


*See our Living and our Dead, November, 1874. 
tStephen F. Miller, in our’ Living and Dead, No- 
vember, 1874 
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“Ars. Stanly was a country heiress, with- 
out cultivation or opportunity. Their na- 
natures and habits were incompatible; she was 
a shouting Methodist, he a staid vestryman of 
the orthodox Episcopal church.” His affairs 
became so embarrassed, that debts and judg- 
ments pressed him. ‘To the kindness of a per- 
sonal and political friend, he owned the house 
iu which he hved and died, Here harrassed . 
by creditors, with a body helpless from disease, 
a mere wreck of his former self; he died 
August 8rd, 1835. 


such a scene, the words of Ophelia: 


We may well recall at 


“O, what a noble mind is here o'er thrown, 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue 
SWOON 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 
Mr. Stanly left one daughter, who married 
Walker Ix, Armstead, then an officer in the 
United States Stanly’s 


Mr. Miller says he never forgave her. 


army, against Mr. 
wishes, 
When this worthy officer attained rank and 
distinction, in her ofd age Mrs. Stanly founda 
home under his hospitable roof, where she 
died. 
Armstead’s roof. 


Mr. Stanly also died under General 


His descendants, a number of sons, wore: 

I. John, idiotic from birth, 

If. Alfred, resided in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginla. | 

IIT. Frank, became a Methodist preacher. 

IV. Edward, was a member of the house 
from Beaufort, 1844 to 1847.7 

V. Alexander.” 

VI. Fabius, United States navy (retired 
admiral,) resided in Washington. 

Vie, Cicero: 

VIII James. 

Dr. Isaac Guion, of New Berne, was surgeon 
to the First i Ae Conti- 
nentals, commande bygeolonel James Moore. 
From neglect of € he was suspended, 


Ja 


On July otea 







„he was appointed cor- 





tFor his sketch S eaufort County, iy 


& 
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missary to an independent company under 
Captain Selby Harvey, stationed on the sea 
coast.* 

William Gaston, born September 19th, 1778, 
died Jannary 23d, 1844, was the son of Dr 
Alexander Gaston, who was one of the most 
earnest and steadfast friends of the people, 
and one of the committee of safety for Craven 
County. He gave up his life to the eause of 
liberty; for, as the town of New Berne was 
attacked by the tories on August 20th, 1781, 
he escaped with his wife and children. He 
had only time to push off in a boat, leaving 
One of 
these misereants levelled his gun over the 


* Rr poets 


i his wite and children on the wharf. 


«geried by a resident of this section of our 
stute, who states that Dr. Gaston and Colonel 
J Green were dining at Dr. Gaston’s house, 


shoulder of Mrs. Gaston and fired. Her pa- 
triotic husband was shot. 
This tragie event has been graphically de- 









en an alarm was given that the tories were 
Gaston and Green arose from the 


ming. 
mestcned to the wharf only a few steps 





dinto a canoe; when off Cornel’s 
1 of the tories fired upon them, 


off, and: 
wharf a pki 
and both tel 
steps. The ca 
gro, John, w 









The tories then retraced their 
e was the property ofan old ne- 
, ufter some delay, procured aid 







and started@M search of his eanve, which was 
drifting about at the mercy of the winds and 
On reaching it, he found lying at the 
bottom of his boat Green, as he supposed dead, 
and Gaston dying. Ile earried them back to 
the wharf, and then to Dr. Hazlin’s house. 
The doctor pronounced Green 


wounded, and Gaston seriously. 


ANWES. 


mortally 
Just the con. 
verse of this opinion turned ont tr@e, for the 
latter soon died, and the former lived thirty 
years afterwards. Dr. Gaston was buried in 
“ Cedar Grove,” the city cemetery. 

He lett a disconsolate widow and two little 





*Force’s American Archives. 
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children, a son, then cnly three years old, the 
subject of this sketeh, and a daughter, who. in 
after years, became the wife of Chief Justice 
Lay Ol 

His early education was condueted under 
the guidance of a pious and patient mother, 
In the fall of 1791 he was sent to the Catho- 
lic college at Georgetown, where he remained 
for two years, but under the severe disel- 
pline and rigors of a variable climate, his 
health gave away, aud by advice of his physi- 
clan, he returned to the mild climate of his 
Under 
the care of Reverend Thomas P. Irving, he 


native land and the eomforts of home. 


was prepared for Princeton, and where he en- 
tered the junior class. At the early ave of 
eighteen, he eraduated with the first honors of 
that renowned institution. He returned home 
and entered the law office of Judge Francois 
Xavier Martin. Ile was admitted to the bar 
before reaching the age of twenty-one, and 
soon attained greet eminence in his profession. 

In 1799, he was elected to the state senate, 
and 1808 to the House of Commons, by which 
body he was chosen speaker. 

In 1810, he wasa candidate for congress, and 
was defeated by William Blackledge, but was 
elected to the Thirteenth Congress, from 1815 
to 1817, and the Fourteenth Congress, from 
1817 to 1819. 

Here he occupied a position as the peer of 
Calhoun, Clay, Lowndes, Raudelph and Web- 
ster. His speeches on the loan bill and the 
previous question present some of the finest 
speciniens. of reasoning and eloquence which 
He retired 
from eongress to pursue his law practiee: 


the eountry has ever furnished. 


In 1824, he was eleeted to the ILouse of Com- 
mons, and in 1827-28 and 1831. 

Here he rendered efficient and invaluable 
services to the state. The perfect organiza- 
tion of our then judicial system, and some of 
the best statutes of North Carolina, are the 


result of his sagaeity and labor. 
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In 1834, on the death of Judge Henderson, 
he was elected one of the judges of the supreme 
court, which elevated position was so germane 
to his talents and his tastes that he declined 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, which 
was tendered to him. Only once more did 
he appear as a statesman. He was a member 
of the convention of 1855, which body was, 
without doubt, the ablest that ever sat in the 
state. The first men from every section in the 
state, of the highest positions, and of the 
largest knowledge, were selected. 

He aided the convention in making health- 
ful reforms, modified the thirty-second article 
disfranchising Catholics, and opposed the prop- 
osition to deprive free colored people of the 
right to vote. Until this time they had pos- 
North The 
character of Judge Gaston asa statesman, pure 


sessed the mght in Carolina. 
and patriotic, is inscribed in the annals of the 
nation, and the state. His ability and learn- 
ing as an advocate, none can question; and his 
patience with witnesses and suitors, his 
urbanity to his associates, and his respect to 
authority rendered him universally popular. 

Iis manner of address in a court or the 
legislature was peculiar. 

It wus my fortune to sit two sessions of the 
legislature in the next seat to Judge Gaston, as 
also on the committee on the judiciary with him, 
and [had good opportunities of observing him. 
Tie had, or seemed to have, when he first arose 
tospeak, a modesty that wasas embarrassing to 
himself as it was to hisaudience. Ile trembled 
perceptibly at first, but after a few moments 
his emphatie and deliberate manner and sub- 
dued tones commanded profound silence and 
attention. He became pertectly possessed, and 
he commenced his argument with matchless 
and thrilling eloquence, As he progressed, the 
gramdļeur of his expression seemed to increase, 
whilst his illustrations were as luminous as a 
sunbeam, and his arguments carried conviction 


to the minds of his entranced auditors. There 
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was no sophistry to mislead, no meretricious 
ornament to beguile; his person seemed almost 
inspired, and his countenance expressed a be- 
nignty of soul which marked his whole life and 
character. 

The writer (Dalton,) already quoted, says of 
Judge Gaston: “ fle was a great man in every 
sense of the word. One was never tired of 
his company. His conversation was always 
interesting and instructive. He did not pos- 
sess the excursive genius of Mr. Badger, nor 
the wit of Mr. Stanly. But his store of learn- 
ing and well balanced mind, added to his un- 
sulhed character, made him greatly their su- 
He had more matter of fact than 
He would have 


made a better historian than a novelist, and 


perior 
romance in his character. 
perhaps, too, a great actor.” 

His last days were bright and glorious, and 
his end triumphant and happy. 

Ou January 23d, 1844, while sitting on the 
bench of the supreme court at Raleigh, he 
complained of a chilly sensation, attended with 





court room to his chamber. evening 


he was better, many friends called who were 


and when relat- 
ty at Washing- 


ed himself a 





charmed with his conversation; 





ing an account of a convivial par 





ton, he spoke of one who avi 
free thinker in religion. 
“From that time,” he said, “I regarded that 
man with distrnst. Ido not say that such ¢ 
man may not be an honorable man, but I dare 
not trust him. <A belief in an all ruling 
providence who shapes our deeds is necessary. 
We must believe and feel that there is a God, 
all wise and almighty 


© ° 
As he pronounced these words, he raised 


13 





himself up from his couch to give emphasis to 
his expression, in a moment there seemed to 
be a rush of blood to the brain, and he fell 
backa corpse. The spirit fled from the scenes of 
earth, to meet that God in whom he trusted, 
and whose name last vibrated on his tongue. 








“hy 


% 
ch 
ta 
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Truly did his able associate, Judge Ruffin, 
say on the occasion of his death that he was “a 
good man and a great judge.” His remains 
were deposited in the cemetery at New Berne. 
A heavy block of marble, resting on the 
granite, surmounted by a cross, bears simply 
the name of Wilham Gaston and the date of 
birth and death. 

“T saw,” says the writer already quoted, 
“one morning, before the sun has risen Edward 
Everett and John R. Donnel standing together 
at the tomb of Gaston. Mr. Everett removed 
his hat, saying: ‘This eminent man had few 
equals and no superior.’ ” 

Of such a man’s memory the state may be 
justly proud. She has written his name on 
her towns and counties, and as long as talent 
is admired, cr virtue appreciated, so long will 
the name of Gaston be cherished. 

Judge Gaston was thrice married: 

I. Miss Hay, of Fayetteville; no issue. 

II. Hannah McClure,who died suddenly, in 
1814, from alarm at the incoming of the Brit- 
ish fleet. She left (a) Alexander F. Gaston, 
who was in thie legislature in 1830, and who 
married (first) Miss Jones, and (second) Miss 
Murphy of Burke, where he died; (b) and two 
daughters, one of whom was the first wife of 
Judge Manly; she left one child, Hannah, who 


- married a son of the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks; 
. she has since died leaving several children. 


The second daughter of Judge Gaston by this 
marriage was the wife of Robert Donaldson, 
of New York. 

HI. Miss Worthington, of Georgetown; issue 
(a) Mrs. Graham, who died recently near Marl- 
boro, Maryland; (b) Kate, single. 

John R. Donnel, born 1791, died 1864, a 
native of Ireland, and a man of letters, was 
educated at the university of North Carolina, 
and graduated in 1807, in the same class with 
Gavin Hogg, and others. He studied law and 
practiced that profession with great success. 

In 1815, he was elected solicitor of the dis- 
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trict, and in 1819 he was elected judge of the 
superior courts of law, the duties of which he 
discharged with dignity and ability for seven- 
teen years. 

His extensive property suifered severely from 
the tumults and depredations of civil war. 

He died at Raleigh, October 15th, 1864, a 
refugee from his large estates and princely 
home. 

Judge Donnel married Margaret, danghter 
of Governor Spaight, who left five children: 

I. Richard Spaight Donnet, distinguished as 
a lawyer.” 

II. Mary, who marrried Charles B. Shep- 
pard. Mr. Sheppard was in congress 1859 to 
1841, and who died 1843, leaving two chil- 
dren; (4) Margaret, who married Samuel 8. 
Nelson; (b) Mary, who married James A. 
Bryan. 

II. Anne, single. 

IV. Fannie, who married James B. Shep- 
pard; Mr. Sheppard died in 1879, leaving one 
son, John R. D. Sheppard, now in Paris. 

V. C. Spaight Donnel, inarried Thomas M. 
Keeri, of Baltimore, where they reside. 

John Sitgreaves, late United States judge, 
was arcsideut of New Berne. The first United 
States district judge for the District of North: 
Carolina, was John Stokes,t appointed by 
General Washington. 

Ile was succeeded by John Sitgreaves in 
1790, appointed by Jefferson. He was suc- 
ceedcd by Henry Potter in 1803, who held the 
position until his death, December 20th, 1859. 
Ile was succeeded by Asa Biggs, appointed by 
Buchanan; the war suspended his functions. 
George W. Brooks was appointed August 9th, 
1865. 

The state has been divided recently into two 
districts, and Robert P. Dickt was appointed 
for the Western district by General Grant. 


— 





*For sketch of whom see Beaufort County. 
+For sketch, see Stokes County. 
tSee sketch of Judge Dick, Guilford County. 
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Judge Sitgreaves, was like his predecessor, a 
soldier of the revolution. 

It is a remarkable historical fact that after a 
war, whether foreign or domestic, that the pop- 
ular feeling centers on those “who have done 
The re- 
cc In 


the youth of a nation, the profession of arms 


the stute some service” in the field. 
mark of Lord Bacon is verified by facts. 


flourish; in its middle age, the useful arts; and 
in its old age, the fine arts.” See America, 
England, and Italy to prove the truth of this 
dictum. 

Judge Sitgreaves was appointed by the Pro- 
vinelal Congress in 1776, an officer in Captain 
Cassels company, and was in the battle of 
Camden, August, 1780, 

Ife was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1784, and a member of the House of 


commons (1786 to 1789) from the borough of 


New Berne. 
Mr. Jefferson’s diary contains the following: 


“1789, Hawkins recommended John Sit- 
greaves, as a very clever gentlemen, of good 
deportment, well skilled in the law for a man 
of his age, and if he lives long enough, will be 
an ornament to his profession. Spaight and 
Blount coucurring, he was noninated.” 


He died at Hahfax, March 4th, 1802, where 
he hes buried. 

John Herritage Bryan, born 1798, died May 
19th, 1870, was a native of New Berne. 

In the Provincial Congress of November, 
1776, at Halifax, three of this name were 
members, His early education was conducted 
by the Reverend T. P. Irving, and he gradu- 
ated at the university in 1815, in the same 
class with Isaac Croom, Edward Hall, Francis 
L. Hawks, Willie P. Mangun Richard Dobbs 
He read law 
tained high rank in Ins profession. 


Spaight, and others. and at- 

Ile was elected to the state senate in 1823 
and 724, and in the next year also, and at the 
same time he was elected a member of the 


Nineteenth Congress, from 1825 to 1827; an 
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unprecedented event, and the more so as he 
was away front home when elected to both of 
these popnlar positions. He accepted the seat 
in congress, and he was elected to the Twen- 
tieth Congress. He declined a re-election, 
the care of a young and increasing family 
He removed to Ra- 


leigh, where he lived inany years, loved and 


demanding his services. 


respected by all who knew him, and where he 
died, universally regretted, in 1870. 

He married the danghter of Willam Shep- 
ard, of New Berne, and leaves a large and 
interesting family. One of his sons, Francis, 
graduated at West Point, aud was distin- 
guished in battles in Mexico. l 

Edward Graham, born 1765, died 1833, son 
of Edward Graham, (who came from Argyle- 
sire, Scotland,) was born in New York city, | 
graduated at Princeton 1785, read law with 
Chief Justice Jay, and settled in New Berne. 

He was a member in the legislature from 
New Berne, in 1797—his only public service. 
He was the second of Mr. Stauly in his fatal 
duel with Governor Spaight. He died in New 
Berne, March 22d, 1838. 

He married Elizabeth, the daughter of Ed- 
ward Batchelor, and had two children: 

I, Elizabeth, born 1804, who married John 
P. Daves. 

Il. Jane Frances, married to Willan H. 
Haywood, late United States senator. 

Francis Lister Hawks, born 1705, died 1866, 
the son of Jobn Hawks, was a native of New 
Berne, and distinguished as a writer and pul- 
pit orator. 

One of his ancestors was the architect and 
superintended the bmilding of the governor’s 
residence at New Berne in 1771. Among the 
Colonial Records in London, I fiud that in 
June 29th, 1771, at a meeting of the council, 
he submitted his accounts of expenses for 
building the palace. 

Ile graduated at the’ university in 1815, in 
the same class with Mr. Bryan, and others, as 
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alluded toin the sketch of Mr. Bryan; studied 
law and was the reporter of the decisions of 
the supreme court for five years, (1820 to ’26. ) 

In 1821, he was elected a member of the 
House of Commons from New Berne, but he 
resolved to devote himselt to the ministry, 
and was ordained by Bishop Ravenscroft He, 
in 1827, was assistant minister of Dr. Harry 
Croswell, of New Haven, Connecticut. In 
1829, he was the assistant of Bishop White, 
at St. James, Philadelphia, and from 1832 
to 1884, was the rector of St. Stephen’s 
church, New York; during which period he 
visited Kurope, with an introduction to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to collect material 
for a history of the Episcopal church in the 
United States,a fraginent of which may be 
seen in his biography of Bishop White. 

From St. Stephen’s he passed to St. Thomas 
in 1832, and continued his connection with this 
parish until he removed to Mississippi in 1844, 
He was elected bishop of the diocese; which 
he dechined, as also his election to be bishop of 
Rhode Island. At the close of 1844, he took 
charge of Christ church in New Orleans, where 
he continued for five years, during which time 


he gave his aid to the establishment of a state’ 


university, of which he was made tho presi- 
dent. But he was called to fill the puljnt of 
Cavalry church, and he returned to New York 
and continued in this charge until 1861; he 
then resigned because he sympathized with 
the south, and teok charge of a Baltimore 
church. One of his 
Confederate army. 
he returned to and preached in the Church of 
the Annunciation, New York, where he died 
September 27, 1866. 

He married a lady in Connecticut, by whom 


sons Was major in the 
After the war was over 


he had several children. 
Dr. Hawks was true to North Carolina and 
proud of her glorious history.* 





* This sketch is compiled from original documents 
and from a memorial of F. L. Hawks, DD. LLD., 
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Asa divine, his merits were brilliant and 
unsurpassed. An agreeable address, an amia- 
ble and placid countenance, a deep toned 
voice, expressive of pathos and feeling, modu- 
lated and eloquent in all its utterances, a warm 
sonthern sensibility and all marked with 
manly frankness, distinguished Dr. Hawks as 
one of the first pulpit orators of his age. 

As an author he exhibited great learning 
and laborious research; the most voluminous 
our state has ever produced. Among his most 
important works are: 

I. Reports of Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, (1820—26,) in four volumes. 

II. Digest of all the cases decided and re- 
ported in North Carolina. 

III. Contributions to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the United States, two volumes, em- 
bracing New York, Maryland, and Virginia. 

IV. Egypt and her Monuments, (1849.) 

V., Auricular Confession in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, (1850. ) 

VI. History of North Carolina, two volumes, 
(1857.) 

VII. Autiqnities of Peru, (1854.) 

VII. Official and Other Papers of Alexan- 
der Waniulton, (1842.) 

IX. Romance of Biography. 

X. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biograpliy. 

XI. Journal of General Conventions (1856) 
of the Protestant Episcopal church of the 
United States, from 1785. 

AI. Under the pseudonym of Uncle Philip, 
several juvenile works for Harper’s “Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library.” 

AJIT. He compiled from Perry’s original 
notes “the Narrative of Commodore Perry’s 
Expedition to the China Seas and Japan,” 
(1852.) 

XIV. Lecture on Sir Walter Raleigh, 


re 


by Everitt A. Duyckinck, read before New York 
Historical Society, May, 1887. 

‘** Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 

“ Dictionary of American Biography by Francis S. 
Drake, 1876.” 
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XV. Leeture establishing the authenticity 
of the Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Declara- 
tiou of Independence of May 20th, 1775. 

At the time of his death he was preparing 
a work “on the Ancient Monuments of Cen- 
tral and Western America,” and a Physical 
Geography. 

George Edmund Badger, born 1795, died 
1866, was a native of New Berne. His father, 
a devoted patriot, was a native of Connecticnt. 
His mother was a daughter of Richard Cog- 
dell; who was one of the council of safety in 
1775. He was educated at Yale College, grad- 
uated in 1815, and studied law with John 
Stanly, who was his relative. 

He was elected a member of the legislature 
1816; and in 1820, at the early age of 25, elec- 


ted one of the judges of the superior courts, 


He then settled 
in Raleigh and pursued with great success his 
profession, 


which he resigned in 1825. 


He was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy in 1841, but resigned on Tyler’s ve- 
toing the re-charter of the United States 
Bank.* 

From 1846 to 1855 he was United States 
Senator. 

In 1851, he was nominated one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
bat was not confirmed by the senate. 

In 1861, he was a member of the convention 
and signed the ordinance of secession. Jlis 
admirable letter to Mr. Ely, already presented, 
(see Beaurfort) gives the “form and pres- 
sure” of those unhappy times. The attendant 
calamities doubtless shortened his days, 

As an advoeate he had few equals, and no 
superior in the highest tribunals of the country. 
As an orator he was eloquent, learned and able; 
abounding in wit and humor, which sometimes 


— — — 


* It is singular that North Carolina has rarely been 
honored by having one of her citizens made a cabinet 
oflicer ; but when so honored this portfolio seems to be 
assigned her. 

I. Jolm Branch, 1829; II. George E Badger, 1841 ; 
a William A. Graham, 1850; 1V. James C. Dob- 
vin, 1553. 


\ descended to the ludicrous. 
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jappearance, of great geniality of temper he 
Swas a favorite with all his associates. 


Of fine personal 

But his transcendent powers as an advocate 
did not detract from his usefulness; not unlike 
Erskine, the giant lawyer, they did not dwarf 
the able statesman. It was his custom when 
entering the senate, to linger In the morning 
and have a pleasant word with nearly every 
member, before he took his seat. This he 
would not retain long, for he was less frequent 
in his own seat than in that of other members. 
Yet, with this apparent carelessuess, he would 
eatchand remember every word,whether trivial 
or important, uttered in debate, and ready to 
answer any question. He had a certain kind 
of huinor to ridicule, in a pleasaut way, even 
the most dignified of that distinguished body 
about any little mistake or blunder, either in 
their speeches or conversation. 

On one occasion, when a senator was con- 
eluding a long and labored speech, (J. P. Hale) 
he remarked: * I guess I have said enungh;” Mr. 
Badger who was just behind him said “ I know - 
3 


This descent from the sublime to 
the ridiculous created a pleasant snule. 


you have.’ 


On another oceasion, when he had moved 
that the 
being Good 


senate adjourn over next 


Friday, the was lost. 
« Well,’ he sail,“ I submit, but this ea 


day, 


motion 


only judicial body that has ever sat on Good 
Friday, since the days of Pontius Pilate, who 
Mr. Web- 


ster was present and remarked: “ That Badger 


tried and condemued our Saviour.” 


is the greatest trifler I ever knew; we are all 
afraid of him; he can make more out of a 
trifling occurr¢;we than any man I ever knew.” 

But there was pith and point in all he said 
and did. He had no superior or equal in his 
matchless ability for winnowing chaff from 
wheat, or the most brilliant flowers of elo- 
quence from the dry detail of sophistry; and 
while he indulged in the humorous or ludicrous, ` 
he wielded his arguments with the force of 
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In 1798, he was elected a judge of the su- 
perior courts of law and equity. At this time 
the state was divided into eight judicial dis- 
tricts, Edenton, Halifax, New Berne, Wilming- 
ton, Fayetteville, IHllsboro, Salisbury, and 
Morgauton. Court was held twice a year, at 
which two of the four judges had to preside. 
These courts had supreme jurisdiction, for 
there was no court of appeals, and their deci- 
sions were final. ‘This oovious defect was cn- 
deavored to be remedied by the act of 1799, 
directing the judges to meet together at Ra- 
leigh twice a year to settle questions of law 
and equity arising on the cirenits. In 1801, 
the act of 1799 was continued for three years, 
and the meeting of the judges was called “the 
court of conference.” 

In 1804, this was made a permanent tribn- 
nal, and its name changed in the following 
year to that of ‘the Supreme Court.” In 
1808 the judges were authorized to appoint 
one of their number chief justice, and Judge 
Taylor was selected. In 1818, the supreme 
court was-established, and Johu Lewis Taylor, 
John Yall and Leonard Henderson were ap- 
pointed to hold it. Judge Taylor continued 
as chicf justice nntil his death, whieh. oc- 
curred at Raleigh, January 29, 1829. 

Soon after his appointment, Judge Taylor 
began to take notes of the cases decided by 
him and his associates; and in 1802 he pub- 
lished “ Cases Determined in the Sperior 
Courts of Law and Equity of the State of 
North Carolina.” 

In 1814, he published anonymously the first, 
and in 1816 the second volume of “the Caro- 
lina Repository ;” also another volume of re- 
ports from 1816 to 1818, known as “ Taylor’s 
Term Reports.’ His charge to the grand 
jury of Edgeconibe, in 1817, was published at 
the request of the grand jury, and is a model 
of its kind, showing the various offences that 
grand juries are bound to notice, anda general 
summary of their duties, 
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By the act of 1817, he was appointed with 
{Tenry Porter and Bartlett Yancey to revise 
the statute law of the state, and the stat- 
This 


work was completed and published in 1821. 


utes of England in force in the state. 


In 1825, Judge Taylor continued this work. 
He, about the same time, published a treatise 
“on the Duties of Executors and Administra- 
tors.” 

This devoted loyalty to his profession, did 
not prevent Jadge Taylor from worshipping at 
the shrine of the muses, There was not. per- 
haps, a better belles lettres scholar in tis day. 
While at the bar le possessed x» singular 
felicity of expression, which always seized the 
Most appropriate word suited to the thought. 
lIis efforts were distingaished by a playtul, be- 
nevolent humor, great mgenuity and skill in 
argmeut, and a most retentive memory. 
Always polite to lis associates, aud reapecttul 
to the court, with high and generous feelin 


wS 
mt 


Of the mode tn 
which he exercised the functions of a judge of 


he was loved and respected. 


this highest tribunal in our land, his recorded 


opinions will demonstrate, and these are 
models of eloquence and logic, whilst they are 
admired for their research and classic beauty, 

Asa neighbor, ne ona had a more benevo- 
lent disposition, more siucere in his friendships 
or more affectionate in all the relations of 
hfe. His tribute to the memory of the late 
James F. Taylor, who died in 1828, is credita- 
ble alike to his head and heart.* This gen- 
tleman, though bearing the same name, was no 
blood relation, and was ouly connected by 
having marricd lis adopted daazhter, Eliza 
L Manning. Jud se Taylor was twice married. 
Iis first wife was Julia Rowan, by whom he had 
one daughter, who married Majore Sneed, a 
son of whom was attorney-general of Tennes- 
see. The second wife was Jane Gaston, a 
sister of Judge Gaston, by whom he had one 


daughter, who married David E. Sumner, of 





— 


* This may be found in 1 Devereux Reports, 527. 
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Hertfort County, and a son, John Louis, who 
died years azo, unmarried. 

Henry Potter, born 1765, died 1857, was 
for more than half a century judge of the 
United States District Court for the state of 
North Carolina, appointed in 1801 by Mr. Jef- 
He resided in Fayetteville; he was a 
vative of Granville County. 


ferson. 


Of his eariy education we have no informa- 
tion. But he was for years a trustee and an 
active friend of the university. Kind and 
courteous in his manners, upright and patient 
as a jndge, he possessed abilities of a reputa- 
ble order; but to preside as the associate 
of Marshal, Daniel, and Wayne, demanded no 
ordinary powers. In the latter days of his 
life he was fond of narrating the events of his 
youth. He had known Washington, and heard 
him deliver his first address to congress at 
Philadelphia. Jie knew Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Hanulton, Charles Carroll, 
rufus King and other celebrities of the revo- 
lution, as well Richard Caswell, Judge Iredell, 
Governor Johnstone, Nash, Burke, Spaight, 
Ashe, Davie, and others of our own state, and 
Gaston 


Means, Duffy and Strange had practiced before 


such giants as Cameron, Toomer, 
him; all of whom preceded him to the grave. 
Had he written the reminiscences of his times. 
How agreeable would such a work have been 
to our age! 

He wrote a work “ on the Duties of a Justice 
of the Peace,” and with Yancey and Taylor re- 
vised our statute laws. He died December 
20, 1857. 

John D. Toomer was a native of Wilming- 
ton; educated at the university but did not 
graduate. 

He represented this county in the senate of 
the state legislature in 1881 and 1832, and 
suceceded Judyze Strange, in the house in 1836. 
fle had been a judge of the superior courts in 
1815, and was on the supreme court bench in 
1829, by appointment of the governor, but was 
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not elected by the legislature. In 1836, he 
was again on the superior court bench which 
he resigned from ill health in 1849. He was 
an eloquent advocate, a learned judge, a writer 
of great literary attainments, and an accom- 
plished and urbane gentleman. He died in 
Pittsboro in 1856. 

Lonis D. Henry, born 1788, died 1846, re- 
sided for years in this county. He was a 
native of New Jersey, educated at Princeton, 
where he graduated in 1809. He read law 
with his uncle, Edward Graham, in New 


He 


was distinguished for his courteous manners, 


Berne, and practiced with great success. 


his finished elocution, aud his accurate and 
extensive memory. His genial temper and 
popular manners were duly appreciated by his 
fellow citizens. He represented the county 
1821 and 1822, and the town in 1830-’31 and 
32, and in the latter year was chosen speaker. 

In early life, when quite young, he became 
involved in a duel with Thomas J. Stanly, 
(about 1812) which terminated in the death 
of the Mitter. 

Ile was appointed Minister to Belguim by 
the President (VanBuren,) which mission he 
declined, but he accepted the appointment of 
commissioner to settle claims against Spain. 

In 1842, he made an unsuccessful campaign 
This 
was his last appearance in political life, for 


as candidate for governor of the state. 


four years after he died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in Raleigh. 

Gitted 
by nature with high mental endowments, cul- 


Mr. Henry was no ordinary man. 


tivated by education, of a most agreeable pre- 
sence, an exquisite taste for poetry and music, 
with most melodious voice, he was a welcome 
and favoured guest wherever he moved. 

By his last 
wife, who survived him, he had several chil- 
dren. ike 
MeRae, another John H. Manly, and another 
was the first wife of R. P. Waring, of Charlotte. 


Alr. [lenry was twice married. 


One of whom married Dunean 
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Robert Strange, born 1796, died February 
19th, 1854, who lived and died in Fayette- 
ville, was a native of Virginia. le was edu- 
cated at Hampden Sydney, studied law and 
settled at Fayetteville, from which town he 
was elected n representative to the legislature 
1821; re-elected, with two intermissions, until 
1856, when he was electe one of the judges 
of the superior courts, in which position he 
was so acceptable that in 1836, he was elected 
United States senator. Here he shone con- 
spicuous for the suavity of his manners, his 
affable demeanor, and his brilliant abilities, 
Under instructions the legislature, 
elected in the phrensy of the “ Log Cabin” 
campaign of 1840, he resigned, glad to escape 
from “the peltings of the storm” of political 
life to the more germane and profitable pur- 
suits of the law, which he practiced with great 


from 


success until his death. He was twice married. 
His second wife, Mrs, Nelson, survived him 
but a short time, 

James Cochrane Dobbin, born 1814. died 
August +, 1857, was born, lived, and died in 
Fayetteville. Se was the M 
Dobbin, and Abness, daughter of James Coch- 


rane, after whom he was named, and who 


son of John 


represented the Orange district in the Twelfth 
Congress, 1811 and 1818. [lis father. a suc- 
eessful merchant in Fayetteville for thirty 
years, died in 1857 universally loved and la- 
mented. 

Mr. Dobbiu was prepared for college by 
Wilham J. Bingham, of Hillsboro; in 1828 he 
entered the freshman class. His course in col- 
lege was marked by a faithful discharge of 
every duty. Though much the youngest mem- 
ber of the class, during the whole collegiate 
course, he was among the first, and graduated 
with high honors in 1882, and this was no idle 
and empty compliment, when it is stated that 
such mindsas Thomas 8. Ashe, (now one of the 
judges of the supreme court,) Thomas L. Cling- 
man, late United States senator; John H., 
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Haughton, distinguised as a statesman and 
advocate; Cadwallader Jones, late attorney- 
general of the state; Richard H. Smith, and 
others, composed the class. 

His gentle and genial manners, and frank 
and gentlemanly deportment made him a uni- 
versal favorite with the facnlty and students, 
and so won upon the affections of the vener- 
able president, Dr, Caldwell, that he was often 
heard to say: “it would gladden his heart to be 
the father of such a son as James ©. Dobbin.” 

IIe read law with Judge Strange, then one 
of the judges of the superior courts, with whom 
he was a special favorite. 

Ile was admitted to the bar in 1835, and de- 
voted all of his energies to the profession. In 
it he was eminiently successful; this, too, at a 
bar adorned by Toomer, Eccles, Henry, and 
others. 

He was often solicited to represcnt his 
county, but he invariably declined, alledging 
that he felt more satisfaction in the discharge 
of his professional duties, and in the quiet eom- 
forts of his family, than in the contests of 
political warfare, 

But such talents and merit could not re- 
main unappreciated. In 1845, unsolicited and 
unexpectedly to him, he was nominated for 
congress by a convention in the Raleigh di:- 
trict. The district was a doubtful one, and 
had previously only been carrie] by a small 
majority for the democratic ticket. 

The opposition was able and active, and his 
competitor, John U. Haughton, a practiced 
and successful politician. Yet such was the 
gallant and genial bearing of Mr, Dobbin and 
his captivating and winning eloquence, that 
he was elected by a majority of two thousand 
votes. Ilis fame preceded him to congress, 
and he was placed on the committee of elec- 
tions, a most important and trying position for 
a young and inexperienced member. Bat here 
he so bore himself as to win the approbation 
of his associates, by a close attention to his 
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duties, deciding according to the justice of 
each case, and his own convictions of right 
although frequently to the prejudice of his own 
own party, 

His speech on the Oregon question; the 
three million bill; Mexican war; public lands; 
the tariff, and other questions, established for 
him the reputation of a sagacious and honest 
statesman. After his term expired he de- 
clined a re-election to congress, Intending to 
devote himself to his profession, in which he 
But the 
people did not allow him to retire from their 


now stood in the foremost rank. 


service; he was returned from the eounty in 
1848, 1850 and 1852, to the legislature. He 
was chosen the speaker of the house in 1848 
and 1850. His course, so patriotic and yet so 
modest, commanded the respect and regard of 
all. His effortsin behalf of the Insane Asy- 
lum, on the memorial of that “white winged 
messenger of peace,” Miss Dix, is the monu- 
ment of his patrotism and his philanthrophy. 
The memorial was referred toa select commit- 
tee, on motion of John W., Ellis, and a bill 
was reported by him appropriating one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In the mean time, 
Mr. Ellis, cn being clected judge, resigned. 
the laboring oar was then allotted to Hon, 
Kenneth Rayner, who, in a speech of great 
power and of impassioned eloquence, advoca- 
ted the measure; but it was lost by a vote of 
66 to 44, and the measure seemed to be irre- 
trievably lost. 

Miss Dix felt deeply the failure of a measure 
so dear to her heart and to bnmanity; she 
called on Mr. Dobbin, who had not been pre- 
sent at the discussion, lis lovely wife having 
only a day or so previously died; Miss Dix 
reminded him of his wife’s earnest request to 


support this bill. The appeal did not fall un- 


heeded, The next day the bill was reconsid- 
ered. Mr, Dobbin, in the language of the 


Raleigh Register, “ delivered one of the most 
touching and beautiful efforts ever heard in 
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the legislature.” The bill passed almost unan- 
imonsly. 

The stranger, wandering in our midst, as he 
gazes in pride on “the cloud capt turrets” of 
this splendid edifice, erected at onr capital, mas 
well pause and breath a benediction and 
thanks to the names of Dorathea Dix, Ken- 
neth Rayner and James C. Dobbin. 

Mr. Dobbin’s next public service was as a 
delegate to the convention at Baltimore to 
nominate candidates for president and vice- 
We was elected the chairman of 


the North Carolina delegation. 


president. 
After a pro- 
tracted and animated canvass, it was found 
impossible to nominate Buchanan, Marcy, 
Cass, or Douglas, or any one acceptable to the 
contending factions. It was apprehended that 
the convention would adjourn in confusion, 
At this crisis 
Mr. Dobbin arose, and in a modest, unobstru- 


and without any nomination. 


sive manner, and with matchless. eloquence, 





5 Like the sweet South. 
Breathing on a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor,” 


spoke as follows: 


“Mr. President: Pardon me for obtruding one 
word betore North Carolina casts her vote. 
We came to pander to no factions artitices here, 
to enlist uuder no man’s banner at the hazard 
of principle; to embark in no crusade to 
prostrate any aspirant for the sake of see- 
tional or personal trinmph. We came here 
to select one of the army of noble spirits in 
our ranks to be onr leader and champion in the 
glorious struggle for the great principles of 
democracy, 

“Again, and again, have we tendered the 
banner to the North. Save our happy Union, 
guard well the rights of the states, say we, 
and you can have the honor of the standard 
bearer. Zealously and sincerely have we pre- 
sented the name of Buchanan, the nobe son 
of the Key Stone state, around whom the at- 
fections of our hearts have so long clustered. 
We have turned to the Empire State, New 
York, and sought to honor one of her distin- 
guished sons. We now feel that in the midst 
of discord and destruction, the olive branch, if 
tendered once more, cannot be refused. We 
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feel the hour now hus come when the spirit of 
strife must be banished, and the mild, gentler 
and holier spirit of patriotism reign in its 
stead! Come then, Mr. President, let us go 
to the altar and make sacrifices for our beloved 
country. We now propose, with other friends, 
the name of one who was in the field just long 
enough to prove himself a gallant soldier, and 
who was long enough in the councils of the 
nation to demonstrate that he is a statesman 
of the strong mind and honest heart; who has 
exhibited in the career of legislation, that he 
knew the rights of the South, while he re- 
spected those of the North, as well as of the 
East and the West; whose principles of de- 
mocracy are as solid and enduring as the 
granite hills of his own New Hampshire na- 
tive land—General Franklin Pierce. 

“ Come, friends und brothers, let us strike 
hands now; now for harnony and eonciliation, 
and save our cherished principles and our be- 
loved country.” 


This speech was cheered with the wildest 
enthusiasm. Several states, as Vermont and 
New Jersey, changed their votes to Pierce. 
The delegations from New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana and other states, retired for con- 
sultation, but soon returned and joined their 
voices in the general pean of joy. Dispatches 
and cougratulations on theevent were received 
from Douglas, Houston, and others. The presi- 
dent of the convention then announced the 
vote: (two hmidred and eighty-three) for 
Franklin Pierce. 

It was acknowledged that the address of 
Mr. Dobbin had done much to secure this re- 
sult. He was selected as one of electors with 
Burton Craige, L-O L Branch, Thomas Bragg, 
and others, and made a gallant campaign for 
the ticket and cast the vote of the state for 
Pierce and King. 

At this time (1852,) the legislature had to 
elect The democratic 
party in Gaucus, with much unanimity, nomi- 
nated Mr. Dobbin. 


and whig) were nearly equally divided. The 


a senator in congress. 
The parties (democrat 


selfish ambition of one or two aspirants pre- 
vented an election; although on several bal- 
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lots Mr. Dobbin received within one or tivo 
of enough votes to elect him. AH of us who 
were members of that legislature can remem- 
The 
opposition was able, active, and not over scru- 
pulous. They could not elect; but by aid of 
one or two meddling marplots of the other 
side they could prevent the election of the 


Amid all this excite- 


ber the intense excitement of the time. 


democratic candidate. 
ment Mr. Dobbin appeared the only calm and 
considerate person among us. After some 
forty bailotings, he requested that a caucus 
should be called, and with unaffected sincerity 
and glowing eloquence he requested his name 
to be withdrawn and some other person voted 
for. Ile saw with sorrow the party distracted 
by jealousies, and a fearful chasm of disorder 
had been opened, engulphing its unity, if not 
He withdrew his name; 
If he could not be elected 


its very existence. 
but it was in vain, 
no other person should be, and the state tail 
only one senator for a long time. 

Ou the accession of General Pierce, withont 
any effort of friends or himself, and unex- 
pected toall, for he had recommended another, 
he was tendered the position of Secretary of 
the Navy. The manner of his successful dis- 
charge of these important duties, his pure and 
unspotted integrity, gave morc strength to this 
brauch of the public service than it has ever 
received before or since. His decided and 
frank course, his gentle and knightly courtesy, 
his frank and open demeanour won the hearts of 
those in the serviec, and he left the depart- 
ment without an enemy in or out of the navy. 

He possessed in a high degree the faculty 
of reading men,” and the talent of discern- 
ing.mevit. He granted with promptness any 
reasonable request, while he could refuse with 
delicacy and tact, any improper application. 
Whilst his health was always delicate, yet he 
atteuded laboriously every duty of this import- 
ant position. It isa singular fact, already al- 
Inded to, that our state has rarely been hon- 
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ored by a cabinet appointment, but when it has 
it was the Navy Department. 

It is also singular that the cabinet of Pierce, 
which has had no superior in the history of the 
republie for integrity, ability, or usefulness, is 
the only cabinet that ever existed, in which 
there was, during its legal existence, perfect in- 
These 


distinguished men seemed to be as united in 


tesrity, with out resignation or change. 


their social and official relations, as they were 

for the welfare and honor of their country. 
Ts publie life of Mr. 

Dobbin, « career so brilliant and yet so short. 


terminated, the 


In private life his character exhibited it- 
As 


obedient and docile; as a husband, tender; as a 


self still more lovely, a son, he was 


father, provident and affectionate, and as a 
friend sincere, frank, and unseltish. 

I trust it will not be deemed ostentatious 
when I say of Mr. Dobbin, as did Anthony of 


Cesar: “ He was my friend, faithful and just, 
to me” earnest and sincere. Ile sustained my 


course, when absent from the country under 
peculiar circumstances, when assailed by pre- 
I allude to the 
To 


hfe he eontinued his 


judice and sectional jealousy. 
course pursued by me in Central America. 
the last hour of his 
kindly offices. 

As I was leaving the country, I received the 
following letter, which better expresses his 


friendship and generous, noble nature than any 


possible language of mine; 


‘CW ASHINGTON, 
‘DEAR WHEELER: 

“The beautiful painting has arrived, and 
shall conspicuously adorn my parlor. 

“T prize it highly, It is the picture of the 
beloved Washington. It is one of ‘ Sully’s’ 
paintings too. It comes to me from the warm 
heart of a true friend, and thereby seems to 
have borrowed a richer touch, which lends it 
additional beauty. 

“ Ishall remember you, when you are far, 
far away; and when you return, and see my 
little folks, tell them how warm was the 
friendship between yourself and their father, 
whose life was so hopeful and yet so short. 


October 3rd, 1854. 
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“ Should, however, the scene be changed and 
otherwise, let your better-half and your boys 
know that Mr. Dobbin is one that they may 
approach and find their steady friend, But 
perhaps we may meet in years to come, and 
then what friendly chats, Shakespeare, poli- 
tics. Good-bye. God preserve and bless you, 

«James O. Dospin.” 


But if the life ef Mr. Dobbin was one con- 
tinned exercise of the noblest funetions of our 
nature, and his eareer as short as it was bril- 
liant, it was eclipsed by the sublime manner 
of his death. 

His health never strong 


n)? 


was exhausted by 
his official labors at Washington, and he re- 
We are informed 


by Rev. Mr. Gilchrist, who was with him in 


turned home only to die. 
his last moments, that Mr. Dobbin was cone 
scious for soine time of his approaching disso- 
lution, and when the icy hand of death touched 
his heart, he did not shrink from its approach 
but calmly bade his little children aud his 
weeping friends adieu; and with fixed hands, 
composing himself in his bed, he was heard to 
whisper, “ praise the Lord, oh my soul!” and 
with these words his spirit departed. 


Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace! How calm his exit; 
Night dews fali not more gently to the oround 
Nor weary worn o t winds expire more “soft.” 


Mr. Dobbin left three childreu; 
both sinee dead, 





two sons, 


and a daughter. The sad 
Dobbin, 
ished at sen,in the steam ship Central America, 
has already 
County.) 
Warren 1810, 


was born, lived and died in Fayetteville 


fate of his brother, John V. Who per- 


been alluded to. (Sce Beaufort 


Winslow, born died 1862, 
He 
was educate d at the University of North Car- 
olina, and graduated in 1827, in same class 
with Judge A. O. P. Nicholson, of Tennessee, 
Charles B. Shephard, Lewis Thompson and 
others. 

He studied law, and entered public life as 
senator in the state legislature the same year, 


(1854,) and was chosen speaker. In the election 
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of Governor Reid as senator in congress he 
became ex officio governor of the state. The 
next vear he was elected a member of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, 1855,57, and was 
re-elected to the Thirty-fifth, 1857,-59, and 
Thirty-sixth Congress, 1859,61, when the 
state seceeded. 

He (in 1854) was sent on a special mission 
by Mr. Pierce to Madrid, in reference to 
the Black Watrior affair. 

When the civil war eommenced he took an 
active part. He died in Fayetteville in 1863. 

Governor Winslow had many genial and 
generous qualities, and was much loved by his 
friends. The troubles of the country hurried 
him to an early grave. 

Duncan Kirkland MacRae, born 
16th, 1820, is a native of Fayetteville, son of 
John MacRae, Esq. He was educated at the 
University of Virgima, and at William and 


August 


Mary; studied law with Judge Strange, and 
was asuccessful and eloquent advocate. Eleeted 
to the legislature in 1842. 

He was an nnsuceessful candidate for goy- 
ernor in 1848, being defeated by Governor Ellis. 

On the accession of General Pierce, he was 
appointed Consul of the United States at 
Paris, where he remained only a few years. 

On his return be removed to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, then to Chicago, and recently returned 
to his native state, and is now residing at 
Wilmington. 

He married Virginia, daughter of Lonis D. 
Henry, and has several children. 

Mrs. Mary Ayer Miller, is mentioned among 
the “living female writers of the south.” 
She was born in Fayetteville, and on the death 
of her father, General Henry Ayer, removed 
with her mother, when she was ouly eight 
years old, to Lexington, North Carolina, to be 
educated by her unele, the Rev. Jesse Rankin 
of the Presbyterian ehureh, who had a school 
at that place. 
Willis M. Miller, who gave great prorhise as 


She married a young lawycr, 


l 


co 


a lawyer, but abandoned the profession and 
joined the ministry. As a writer she has at- 
tained great success. Many of her productions 
show the fire of genius, 

The Presbyterian board of publication have 
issned several of her works as Sunday-sehool 
books, and her poems in the North Carolina 
Presbyterian and the Central Presbyterran, 
published at Richmond, Virginia, have at- 
tained eelebrity, and such happy coneeits, as 
that of “ Linda Lee ” address alike the faney 
as the heart. 

A few of her poems are preserved in“ Wood 
Notes,” acollection of North Carolina poety, 
made by Mrs. Clarke, and pubhshed in 1854, 
but most of them have appeared only in the 
newspapers. 

Henry Washington Hilliard, mentioned in 
the same work “The Living Writers of the 
South,” is a native of Cumberland County, 
born 1808. 
lawyer, a diplonust, a politician, anda divine. 

He was educated at Columbia, South Caro- 
settled at Athens, 


He has been distinguishel as a 


lina; studied law and 


Georgin. In 1851, he was elected a professor 
in the University of Georgia; and in 1838, wa- 


a member of the legislature. Three years 


later he was appointed charge @uffuires to 
Belgium. From 1845 to 1852, he was a rep- 


resentative in congress from Georgia, subse- 
quently he became a Methodist preacher. 

Ile became envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plempotentiary cof the United States to 
Brazil. 

Ilis literary produetions are— 

I. Speeches and Addresses, which contain 
his speeches delivered in congress and some 
literary addresses. 

II. DeVaue, a story of Vlebeians and Patri- 
cians, (1866,) which exhibits the highest evi- 
dence of scholarship, and a high appreciation 
of the true, the beautiful and the good. 

Wesley Clark Troy resides in Fayetteville, 
but isa native of Randolph County, where he 
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His father was a 
Iis 
mother was a daughter of Colonel Andrew 


was born on July 80, 1853. 
representative from Randolph ın 1827. 


Balfour, whose atrocious murder is recorded 
under the head of Randolph County. 

Mr. Troy was a member of the house in 
1876. 

Edward J. Hale, who fora long time eon- 
ducted the Fayetteville Observer with inde- 
fatigable industry and unsurpassed ability, is 
a native of Moore Conuty, born in 1802. His 
press was the leading one of the state, and con 
ducted at times with much violence, which 


doubtless age and time have corrected. Heis 
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a native North Carolinian, aud has many warm 
friends. He now resides in the city of New 
York, and as a book publisher has been greatly 
beneficial to southern literature.* 

Many other names worthy of record are pre- 
sented in the history of Cumberland, as 
Bethum, in congress 1831,-’383; Cameron, judge 
in Florida, Davis, Duffy, Eccles, Jordan, Mil- 
ler, Porterfield, S. D. Purviance, and many 
others; but to those who have aecurate infor- 
mation as to their lives and services we must 
leave this pleasing task, and espeeially as more 
spaee has been devoted to this intcresting 
county that the hmits of our work justify. 
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CHAPTER XVI. - 
CURRITUCK COUNTY. 


Dr. HENRY MarcHanp Snaw, born Novem- 
ber 20th, 1819, died February Ist, 1864, 
resided iù this county, which he represented 
in the senate of the state legislature in 1852; 
and the Edenton distriet in the Thirty-third 
Congress, 1853,~’55, and Thirty-fifth Congress, 
1857 ,-’59 

He was one of the electors in 1857 on the 
Buchanan ticket. 

He was born in Newport, Rhode Island; 
the son of Rev. William A. Shaw,a minister 
of the Baptist church. He graduated as a 
physician in Philadelphia, in 1836, and came 
svith his father to North Carolina, and settled 
in this county. 

When our civil war commenced, he cast his 
fortunes with the destiny of his adopted 
state, and was appointed eolonel of the eighth 
regiment of North Carolina troops, and did 


active service in this position. He was in 


several sharp and heavy engagements at Roan- 
oke Istand, New Berne, and other places, in 
which he bore himself with coolness, gallantry 
and enterprise. 

Ou February 1, 1864, he beeame engaged in 
a skirmish with some advanced troops at 
Batehelor’s Creek, near New Berne, was mor- 
tally wounded, and died immediately on the 
field, 


comrades and his country. 


His fall was deeply lamented by his 
Ie died the death 
he had often expressed a wish for—the death 
of a soldier in defence of his country’s rights, 
and his country’s honor. 

“ Tre, vero felix Agricola; non vite tantum 
claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis. 

Emerson Etheridge, was born September 28, 
1819, in this county, and, when thirteen years 
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t Thou truly art happy, Agricola, not so much 
from the brilliancy of your life, bnt in the circum- 
stances of your death.” 


DAVIDSON AND DUPLIN COUNTIES. 


old, moved to Tennessee, and became a mem- 
ber of congress from Tennessee in the Thirty- 
third (1855,’55) Thirty-fourth, (1855, 1857,) 
also, Thirty-sixth Congress, (1859,-’60.) On 
the meeting of the Thirty-seventh Congress 
(1861,-’63) he was elected clerk of the house, 
the duties of which he discharged with fidelity 
and ability. Heis a lawyer by profession, of 
large observation of men and measures, and 
possesses rare conversational powers equalled 
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by few persons in this or any other country. 

Many other names cluster around this an- 
cient county, the memories of whom deserve 
to be cherishad. The Baxters, Bells, Doziers, 
the Etheridges, (Willis, Caleb and Joseph 
W.) Ferrebees, Halls, Jones, Lindsays, Salyear 
Simmons, and others; but our hmits do not 
allow the space, and we leave this duty to 
some son of Currituck to rescue these materials 
from the carroding tooth of tine. 


et >D 


CHAPTER NVI. 
DAVIDSON COUNTY. 


THE revolutionary history of this county 1s 
connected with that of Rowan County, from 
which it was taken in 1822. 

James Madison Leach resides in this county. 
He is a native of Randolph County, born 1821, 
educated chiefly at home. He was fora time 
a cadet of the military academy at West Point. 
He read law with his brother. Julian E. Leach, 
and attained much distinction at the bar as an 
able, astute, and successful advocate. But his 
fame is chiefly based upon his success as a 
In 1848, he was elected to the 
continuously to 1856, and 


statesman. 
legislature, and 
in 1856 he was one of the Filmore electors, 
He was elected to the senate in 1865,—"66,-’67, 
and again in 1879. He was elected a member 
of the Thirty-fourth Congress, 1859,-’61, his 
opponent being General A. M. Scales. 


In the war he entered the confederate army, 
and served as colonel of the eleventh regiment 
of North Carolina troops. But on being elec- 
ted a member of the confederate congress, 1864, 
—65, he resigned his commission in the army. 

Since the war he has served as a member of 
the Forty-second and Forty-third Congresses, 
1871,75. 

The political career of General Leach has 
been brilliant and successful. In no instance 
has he ever been «defeated in an election be 
fore the people. His shrewdness as a politician, 
his powers as an oratorand logician, combined 
with a pleasing address, render him invincible. 

Tle married in 1846, Lizzie Montgomery 
Lewis, and has an interesting family of three 
sons, Wilmont, Henry Archer and James M. 


to inherit his name and reputation. : 


DUPLIN COUNTY. 


The men of this ancient county in revolu- 
tionary times, proved their devotion to the 
cause of liberty. They united in wresting 


their independence from England, in a decla- 


ration in 1777, the original is on file in the 
clerk’s office ofthe county, they held that, “The 
King of England, nor any other foreign power, 
had any right to the sovereignty of this state; 
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and they renounced all allegiance to the same, 
and resolved to support and maintain the in- 
dependence of the state against the said 
Kang.” 

This is signed by Henry Cannon, William 
Dickson, Alexander Gray, Samuel Houston, 
James Lockhart, Michael Kennon, James Ken- 
non, James Sampson, Edward Toole, and 
others. 

James Gillaspie was a native of this county. 
We know but little of him, except from the 
publie records, which inform us that he was 
often a member of the legislature, and a member 
irom this district inthe Third Congress, (17938, 
°95;) Fourth Congress, (1795,-’97;) Fifth Con- 
gress, (1798,-°99;) Eighth Congress, and until 
his death, which occured while he was in con- 
gress, January, 1805, at Washington city. 
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A monument marks his grave in the con- 
gressional burying ground, 

Owen Rand Keénan, son of Thomas, was 
born March 24, 1806. Studied medicine, and 
afterwards law. Member of the legislature 
1884,~85,—"86, and of the confederate con- 
gress, 1862. | 

Charles Hooks, a native of this county;often 
In 1817, he 
succeeded Wiliam R. King in congress, and 


He 


represented it in- the legislature. 


was re-elected to congress in 1821,~’23. 


also moved to Alabama. 


Thomas Keénan, also a native of this county, 
and from whose family the county town de- 
rives its name, was, in 1804, in the senate of 
the legislature, and from 1805 to 1811, repre- 
sented this district in congress. He removed 


to Alabama, where he died near Selma, in 1822. 
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CHARLES PRICE, late speaker of the house 
(1876,) resides at Mocksville. He was born 
in Warren County, July 26,1847. He read 
law with Judge Pearson; and after obtaining 
n license settled at Mocksville, where he soon 
by his attainments, his pleasant address, and 
Den mora charice ome troops ol fiends.” 
Such was the appreciation of the people that 
He 


was also amember of the constitutional con- 


in 1872, they elected him to the senate. 


vention of 1875, and a member of the house in 
1876, of which body, over members of more 
years, he was chosen speaker; a just compli- 
ment to lis genius, talents and ability. 

We would do injustice to modest and sub- 
stantial ment, and solid ability, were we to 
omit in our sketches the name and services of 
John Bryan Hussey. 

He is a native of Dulpin County, born Jan- 
uary 1, 1846. 
their ability and integrity. 


His family is well known for 
A near relative, 


John E. Hussey, represented Dulphin in 1815,- 
16017,~'18, in the house, and from 1833 to 
1836, in the senate. 

John B. Hussey received all the educational 
He was educated at 


the Kenansville academy, the Caldwell insati- 


advantages of the day. 
tute, and the university. The war prevented 
his graduating, and at the early age of fifteen 
he entered the army in the thirty-eighth 
North Carolina regiment, and was in several 
in 1863, he 
was assigned to the sigual service at Sinith- 


enyagenients around Richmond. 


ville, and was the signal officer of “ The Ifelen,” 
a Liverpool blockade runner, in which capacity 
he made many successful trips to Nassau, Ber- 
mudas and lialifax. After this service he was 
assigned to duty on the Cape Fear, and was 
wounded at the tearful battle of Fort Fisher, 
taken prisoner and confined at Fortress Mon- 
roe aud Fort Delaware. The war Leing over, 


he was released. He studied law with Wil- 
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ham A. Allen,and was licensed in 1868. He 
removed to Newton, and thence to Hickory, 
where he established the Piedmont Press. 
In 1874, he started the Landmark:at States- 
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ville,and subsequently conducted the News at 
Raleigh. He was appointed librarian to the 
house of representatives in 1879, which position 


he now occupies with great satisfaction to all. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY. 


ALTHOUGH this county, from its inland posi- 
tion, was not exposed to the dangers of attack 
in the revolution, yet no section of the state 
was more sensitive of its duty, or sent more 
Willing and patriotic sons to do battle in the 
cause of the country. 

Among these, conspicuously stands the name 
of Henry Irwin, killed in battle 1777. He had 
for a long time been a resident and merchant 
of ‘Tarboro, much esteemed for his integrity, 
patriotism, and courage, and very popular. 
He was a member of the provincial congress, 
at New Berne, in 1775, also of the congress at 
Halifax, in 1776, and by that body appointed 
hheutenant-colonel of the second regiment, 
of Edward Buncombe was colonel. 
This gallant regiment marched to join the 
army of the north, and on the fatal field of 
Germantown, (October 4th, 1777,) both he 
and his commander fell. 

Colonel Irwin left one son and two dangh- 


which 


ters. 
Burgess, whose only son, Thomas Burgess, dis- 


One of his daughters married Lovatt 


tinguished as a lawyer, died in Halifax a few 
years since, Another daughter married Gov- 
ernor Monford Stokes, whose only child DY 
this marriage was Mrs. William B. Lewis, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, whose only daughter 
married Monsieur Pageot, the French Min- 
ister. 

The battle of Germantown brought sadness 
and sorrow to many a hearthstone of North 
Carolina, for in it the patriotic generals, Nash, 
Turner, Lucas, and many others, gave up their 
lives for their country, and here the veteran, 


Colonel William Polk, received a severe and 
dangerous wound. With a patriotism de- 
serving all praise, a marble monument has 
been erected over their graves by the hb- 
erality of J. F. Watson, of Philadelphia. 

A sister of Colonel Irwin married Lawrence 
Toole, whose son, grandson, and great grand 
son, bear the same name—Henry Irwin Toole, 
all distinguished for ability and infiuence. 
The first took a commission in the war, and 
was in the battle of the Great Bridge, Vir- 


ginia. 
It would be unpardonable on this oc- 
casion says an able article on the County 


of Edgecombe in 1810, by Dr. Jeremiah Bat- 
tle, (see University Magazine, April, 1861,) 
not to mention the merits and seryices of 
Colonel Jonas Johnston, born 1740, died July 
29th 1779, who rose from obscurity and 
acted a conspicuous part in our revolution- 
ary struggles. He was born in the year 
1740, Southampton County, 


and came when a youth with his father to 


in Virginia, 
this county. He was raised a plain indus- 
trious farmer, without education. But he 
native talent, and unflinching 
At an early day he cmbariked in 


possessed 

patriotism. 
the cause of liberty, and ever proved himself a 
true patriot, hero and statesman. From time 
to time, he filled every office in the county 
both civil and military. Ile represented the 
county in the convention, 1776, and was ap- 
He 
was a member of the commons in 1777,—"78. 

After one of his 


pointed major by the provincial congress. 


He was a natural orator. 
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speeehes in the general assembly, more remark- 
able for sound sense, than for grammatical 
style, he was asked by a professional gentle- 
man “ where he got his edueation.” He replied, 
“at the plough handles.” Ile was modest, yet 
determined, prompt, yet eautions. From the 
date of his commission to his death he was 
eonstantly employed. He was at the battle of 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, and in 1779 in com- 
mand of a regimeut, he went to the assistanee 
He was in the battle of 
Stono, where he bore himself with the intrep-, 
His 
care and tenderness of the soldiers under his 


of South Carolina. 
edity of a veteran, recelving a wound. 


eommand are remembered to this day with 
affection and gratitude by those who served 
under him. 

From the privations of war, and the de- 
bifitating effects of a southern climate, his 
health gave way, and he died, on his return 
home, at the house of Mr. Amis, on Drowning 
Creek, near the South Carolina line, on July 
291779. 

He left several ehildren, one of whom was 
the maternal grand-mother of the late Riehard 
Hines, member from this district to the Nine- 
teenth Congress, (1825,—’27.) 

The Haywood family, one of the most num- 
erous, also one of the most distinguished in 
the state, had its first origin in North Caro- 
lina, in this eounty. 

For the genealogy of the Haywood family 
see appendix. 

This genealogical table was the work of 
inuch researeh, and is for the first time printed. 
lt was compiled chiefly by the late Governor 
Henry T. Clarke, one of this numerous family, 
and may be useful in tracing lines of relation- 
ship that would otherwise be obliterated by 
time. Of the progenitor, John Haywood, lit- 
tle information of his life and services are 
preserved, 

Of his son, William Haywood, died 1779, 
we have more information. He was a meni- 
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ber of the eommittee’ of safety for the Hali- 
fax district, 1775; a member of the provincial 
congress at Halifax, in April, 1776, also ot 
the same body at the same plaee in November 
following, and was one of the committee to 
form the state eonstitution, and by that body 
appointed one of the eouncil of the state. He 
was the father of ten children, most of whom 
reared families to usefulness and distinction. 
These will be severally noticed in the coun- 
ties in whieh they resided. 

There are few families in the state with 
whom are eonnected names better known. 

Among them are two Umted States Sena- 
tors, William Haywood and George E. Bad- 
ger; three Governors, Dudley, Clarke, and 
Manly; two Jndges, Badger and John Hay- 
wood, the historian of Tennessee; four mem- 
bers of congress, William 8, Ashe, E. B, Dud- 
ley, Sion Ħ. Rogers, and Thomas Ruflin; army 
offivers, General Junius Daniel, Colonel Wil- 
ham If. Bell; navy officers, Admiral H. II. 
Bell; lawyers, Badger, Burgess, Hoge, MeRae, 
Edward G. Haywood, and others. 

Thomas Blount who resided in this county, 
and represented this district in eongress, and 
died while in congress, February 7th, 1812, 
has already been notieed. 

Henry Toole Clarls, born 1808, died April 


"4th, 1874, son of Honorable Janes W. 


Clark, was born on his father’s farm, “ Wal- 
nut Creek,’ about nine miles above Tarboro, 
on the banks of Tar River. 

His early education was eonducted at a 
sehool in Tarboro, kept by George Phillips, and 
the Louisburg academy, and when only four- 
teen years old he was sent to the university at 
Chapel Hill. Among his class mates were Hon- 
orable Daniel M. Barringer, Rev. Samuel Ire- 
At this time this 
venerable institution eontained a body of young 


dell Johnstone, and others. 


men unsurpassed at any period of its history. 
Graham and Manly (both afterwards govern- 
or) Polk, and others, were on its rolls. 
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After graduating in 1826, he read law in 
Raleigh under the gnidance of his kindsman 
Wilham H. Haywood, jr., who was his nestor 
in politics, as well asin law. He wasadmitted 
to the bar, but never practieed, nor did he 
take much interest in polttics until 1850, when 
he was elected senator in the legislature trom 
Edgecombe, and continued to occupy this 
position without intermission until 1861. In 
1858, he was chosen speaker whieh he occupied 
until early in the summer of 1861, when he 
summoned to Raleigh, upon the illness of Gov- 
ernor Ellis, and on his death he became gover- 
nor of the state. This was a perilous period of 
our history and demanded the exercise of pru- 
dence and sagacity; Governor Clark discharged 
his duties to the best of his ability. 

At the elose of hisadministration he retired 
to his home, near Tarbor, where he was near 
being captured by a raid of Federal cavalry. 
He escaped, but his house was plundered, the 
jewelry and watches taken from the ladtes 
of his family, and all the stores for their sup- 
port carried off or destroyed. 

After the war closed, Governor Clark was 
again elected to the senate (1866) under 
Johnson’s reconstruction acts. This was his 
lust public service. 

He had been tor years the presiding justice 
of the peace for the county. 

During the whole course of his hfe he was 
a laborious and devoted student of the history 
of his state. As a local chronicler of the 
present, ora patient antiquarian of the past, 
he was unquestionable authority, recognized 
as such by all. It was for many years the 
earnest wish of his heart to have printed the 
early journals of the assembly aud such docu- 
ments in the office of the secretary of the state, 
as illustrated the early history of our state, but 
in vain. <A distinguished statesman of South 
Carolina, Waddy Thompson, was wont to say: 
« North Carolina has a proud and glorious 


revolutionary history, far superior to any of 


her sister states, but has had noue since.” Itis 
becanse we have had so few hke Governor 
Clark, who wish to preserve these precious 
meniorials, and 


‘* Bequeath them 
As a rich legacy unto their issue ”’ 


There were few men in North Carolina bet- 
ter posted as to her men, families and sections. 
Only a year or two before his death, he pro- 
posed to me to unite in a periodical, devoted 
to history and genealogy. He left on his table 
at the time of his death, a letter on this sub- 
ject to the Ilonorable Kemp P. Battle. 

We do not claim for Governor Clark the 
renown of the accomplished statesman, or the 
thrilling eloquence of the orator, but he was 
an honest man, and always equal to any duty 
assigned to him by his country; uever above 
or below, but just equal to the duties of his 
station. 

Simple and unaffected and unassuming in 
his manners, modest in his demeanor, a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, as well as by 
disposition and nature; warm in his attach- 
nients and sincere in his friendships, he lived 
honored, respected, and trusted in life, and 
enjoying the esteem, respect, and regard ot 
every one who knew him. 

Ile departed this life on April 14th, 1874. 
On the day of his burial all business was sus- 
pended, and the town and surrounding coun- 
try united in the last tribute of respect to his 
character. 

Ile was married in February, 1850, to Mrs. 
Mary W. Hargrave, daughter of Theophilus 
Parker, who, with two sons and three daugh- 
ters survive him. Truly to him may be ap- 
plied the exquisite lines of Bryant: 


“ He so lived, that when the summons caime to join 
he innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the halls of death. 
——— Sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trast, heapproached the grave, 
Like one that draws the drapery of his conch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 
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The Battle family, one of the niost numerous 
and distinguished families of the state, had 
Elisha Battle, the 
progenitor of the family, was born im Nanse- 
He 
moved to Tar River, in this county, in 1748. 
About 1764 he joined the Baptists, was chosen 
deacon, and continued a consistent and zeal- 
ous 


its origin in this county, 


mond County, Virginia, January 9, 1723. 


member of this denomination until his 
death. 
state; he was clected for twenty years suc- 


Equally useful was he in the affairs of 


cessively to represent this county in the leg- 
islature; he was also a member of the provin- 
cial congress at Halifax, which formed the 
state constitution, and a member of the con- 
vention at Ilillsboro, to deliberate upon the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States. In 1742, he was married to Elizabeth 
Sumner; in 1799 (Mareh 6th,) he died, teav- 
ing eight children. 

Wilham Horn Battle, late one of the jndges 
of the supreme and superior courts of North 
Carolina, was a native of this county, boru 
October 17, 1802. He was the son of Joel 
Battle, and grandson of Wiiliam, the fifth 
child of Ehsha Battle, just mentioned. His 
education was received at the university, 
where he graduated in 1820, delivering the 
vaiedictory, then the prize of the scholar sec- 
oudin rank, This was no small distinction 
among such scholars as Bartholomew F. Moore, 
Bishop Otey, Charles G. Spaight, and others 
of that class. He read law with Judge Hen- 
derson, and was licensed to practice in 1824. 
From his modest and retiring demeanor, his 
but little pro- 
mise of future eminence, and for years but 
few briefs engaged his services. 


success was but slow; and gave 


But he per- 
severed, and finally attained the highest hon- 
ors of his profession. This example should 
certainly afford encouragement to young and 
briefless lawyers. His time was occupied in 
constant study, and in laying deep and broad 


his knowledge of the law. He prepared a sec- 


y 
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ond edition of the first volume of Haywwood’s 
Reports, greatly enhanced in value by the ad- 
dition of notes showing the changes made in 
the course of forty years’ legislation, and new 
decisions construing the law. Ths edition 
was received by the profession with great 
commendation, and gave Mr. Battle such a 
reputation that he was appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with other able jurists, to revise the 
statutes of the state. After the labor of three 
years, these “Revised Statutes” were submitted 
to the legislature for ratification, and adopted. 

Mr. Battle had been 
Devereux as reporter of the decisions of the 


assuclated with Mr. 


On the resignation of his 
associate in 1839, Mr. Battle became the sole 
The fidelity and with 
which he discharged the duties of this post, 


supreme court. 


reporter. accuracy 
won forhim the approbation and applause of 
the profession on the bench and at the bar, 
and, therefore, upon the resignation of Judge 
Toomer, he was appointed by Governor Dud- 
ley, in August, 1840, one of the judges of the 
superior court, which appointment was con- 
firmed at its next session by the 
ture. 

In 1843 he removed to Chapel IHl, and in 


1845 was e.ected, by the trustees of the uni- 


legisla- 


versity, Professor of Law, conferring upon him, 
On 
the death of Judge Daniel, he was appointed 
(May, 1848,) by Governor Graham, one of the 
justices of the supreme court of the state, 


at the saime time, the degree of LL.D. 


but this appointment Was not confirmed by 
the legislature, although, by the same body, 
upon the resignation of Ticuorable Augustus 
Moore, one of the judges of the superior 
(He 


In Decem- 


court, he was elected to fill that vacancy. 
held this position for some tine. 
ber, 1852, he was elected by the legislature 


Dine 


circumstances, so gratifying and honorable, 


one of the justices of the supreme court. 


connected with this appointment are best ex- 
plained by the following correspondence: 
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“CITY oF RALEIGH, 
« House oF COMMONS, 
“ December 3rd, 1852. 

“Sır: The general assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, now in session, on yesterday, 
With an unanimity seldom equalled in the 
councils of the state, have elected you to the 
elevated position of judge of the supreme 
court. 

“This will be doubtless unexpected to you, 
but we trust that it will be gratifying. It 
was done without any caucus or convention 
arrangement; but both of the great parties, 
now so equally balanced in the legislature, 
have with patriotic unantmity thrown aside 
the shackles of party, and offer to your hands 
the highest office in their gift. 

“Tn the language of one of your distinguished 
compeers, we can say: ‘To give a wholesome 
exposition of the law, to settle the fluctua- 
ting and reconcile the seeming conflicting 
analogies of judicial decisions, to administer 
justice in the last resurt with a steady hand 
and upright purpose,’ are among the highest 
civil functions that in onr republic a citizen 
can be called upon to discharge, This post we 
now tender to you. In this case‘ the office hus 
sought the man, and not the man the office.’ 
We sincerely hope that you will accept it. 

“With assurance of our personal regards for 
your health and happiness, we are faithfully 
your triends, 

“Jno. F. WHEELER, 

«Jno Ax TER, 

‘CA. M. SCALES, 

«J. A. Wacan, 

O AVILES, R. G. A. Love, 

“JosraH TURNER, jr., B. L. Duran, 

“W. J. Lona. 


Toulon sal. ta. BATTLE, 
“Raleigh, N.C.” 


J. G. MacDucaLp, 
W.K. Martty, 
H. SHERRILL. 

R. A, RUSSELL, 


“CHAPEL HILL, 
“« December 10, 1852. 


“GENTLEMEN: Your note, directed to me at 
this place, informing me that the general as- 
sembly had elected me to the oftice of judge 
of the supreme court, and asking my accept- 
ance of it, did not find me here, for the 
reason that I had not then returned from my 
circuit. You are aware that upon my arrival 
in Raleigh, on my way home, I addressed a 
ecomniunication to the honorable body, of 
which you are members, in which I signified 
my acceptance of the post which their partial- 
ity had assigned me. This would seem to 
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render nnnecessary any reply to your note, but 
the kind and friendly spirit which dictated it, 
and the highly complimentary terms in whicli 
it is couched, forbid my leaving it unnoticed. 

“Ido not pretend to be exempt from the 
ambition of standing fair in the estimation of 
my fellow-citizens, nor can I receive with in- 
difference any manifestation of their faver. I 
accept with a grateful heart the high and re- 
sponsible office which they, by their represen- 
tatives, have conferred upon me [ aceept it 
with a deeper feeling of gratitude because it 
was bestowed spontaneously and without dis- 
tinction of party. L know fall well that its 
duties are of the gravest and most important 
character, and that the successful performance 
of them demands the hivhest attributes of 
the head and heart; attributes which distin- 
guished and illnstrated the official hre of him 
whose vacant place Lam now called upon to 
occupy. I sometimes fear that Iiuay not be 
equal to the task which T have consented to 
assume. I might shrink from the attempt 
were I not cheered on by the refiection that 
my labors for twelve years in a senreely loss 
responsible position have been approved by 
the present action of your honorable body. 
With this animating reflection, and trusting in 
the beneficence of that Providence which has 
hitherto upheld and supported me, I enter 
upon the discharge of the duties of my pres- 
ent office, determined to spend myself in the 
service of int atative state Samni SNr 
highly honored me. 

“Por the kind and flattering nanner in which 
you have thonght proper to address nie, please 
accept the assurances of my most grateful ac- 
nowledgments. 

“Tam, with sincere regard, very truly yours, 

‘WotitaM H. DATTLE. 
“To Messrs. 

“Joun H. Wire Ler, 

“JON BASTER, 

“ALERED ME SCALES, 

|) Ae AUGH, 

“SOALVING Ea WY ILaY, RK. G. A. Love, 

Jostan MORN eR, JT., B. L. DURHAM, 

“AV J. Lone. 
RALEIGH, JN, C? 


J. G. MacDuaa.p, 
Wa K. MARTIN, 
H. STEEL. 

R. A. RUSSELL, 


He held this high position nntil the civil 
war closed the courts, and in 1868 hereturned 
to Raleigh. The space allowed for this sketch 
does not permit any extended comments upon. 


the judicial decisions of Judge Battle. He 
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won, by long years of diligence and labor, a 
reputation of the highest order for modest 
merit, extensive learning, associated with a 
firm and steady administration of justice. 

His moral character was spotless; he was a 
consistent member of the Episcopal church. 
Fis death ocenrred at Chapel Hill, March 14, 
137 Jee He swag marnied June 1. 1855, to lune: 
second daughter of the late Kemp Plummer, a 
distinguished lawyer of Warrenton; she died 
February 24, 1874, loved and appreciated by 


all who knew her, for her accomplishments, 


The children of this distin- 
guished conple are Dr. Joel D. (deceased,) 
Susan C. 


and virtues. 


(deceased,) Kemp Plummer, Dr. 
Wilham Torn, who married Miss Lindsay; 
Richard Henry, married the daughter of Judge 
Thomas 8. Ashe; Mary (deceased,) married 
to Wilham Van Wyck, of New York; Junius, 
killed at South Mountain, 1862; Lewis, killed 
at Gettysburg, 1863. 

Kemp Plummer Battle, the eldest living 
son of Judge William Horn Battle, was born 
near Louisburg, in Franklin County, De- 
e 1385 Iie was educated at the 
best schools in the country, and graduated at 
the university in 18L9, receiving the first dis- 
tinetion in all his studies. 


cember 


His companions in 
these honors were Peter M. Ifule and T. J 
SF Entitle 
Latin and Greek immediately after 


Robinson. tutor of 


was made 
graduat- 
ing; and after serving lu that capacity for one 
session, he was chosen tutor of mathematics. 
This position he held for four years, during 
the paliniest days of this ancient and renowned 
institution. He seems peculiarly fitted by na- 
ture and education for this occupation; his 
mind ts clear and discriminating, cultivated to 
a high «degree, apt to learn, and patient in im- 
parting instruction, kind and generous in lis 
This 
is evinced by his training to usefulness such 
winds as those of W. L. DeRossett, DnBrutz 
Cutlar, Major A. W. Lawrence, (late one of 


temper, he had much success as a tutor. 
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the professors in the United States Ohserva- 
tory ut Washington city,) Colonel W. L. 
Saunders, Colonel Juni us B. Wheeler, ( Profes- 
sor of Engineering at West Point,) Alexander 
McIver, Hon. A. M. Waddell, Joseph A. En- 
glehard, William and Robert Bingham, and 
nany others. The classes of Mr. Battle were 
remarkable for their order, attention, and ap- 
plication. He resigned this post in 1854, and 
having already been licensed, opened a law 
office in Raleigh, and practiced with much suc- 
cess, 

On the organization of the Bank of North 
Carolina, Mr. Battle, young as he was, was 
chosen one of the directors with such veteran 
financiers as George W. Mordecai, George E. 
Badger, John Il. Bryan,and others. In 1860, 
the legislature, and 
failed of an election by three votes. 


he was candidate for 


In the stirring and exciting scenes that 
followed, Mr. Battle was for the Union, 
and the President of the Union Club of 
Wake. But when Lincoln called for men to 
subjugate the south, he cast his fortunes with 
his state, and became a member of the con- 
vention of 1861,and with Mr. Badger and the 
other members, signed the ordinance of seces- 
sion Ie united with the conservative party 
in electing Governor Vance by a kirge major- 
ity, and during the whole war was the warm 
snpporter of his measures, 

In 1866, he became a candidate for treasurer 
of the state, at the request of Governor 
Worth, and was almost nnanimously elected, 
His official reports are considered models of 
financial ability, conciseness and accuracy. He 
shared the fortunes of the conservative party 
with Governor Worth and other officials, and 
wis deprived of his oftice in July, 1868, by the 
This is the last 
post of political preterinent which Mr. Battle 


mandate of military power. 


held, nor was he sorry to quit the excitement 
and contests of such a life, since they were not 
germane to his tastes, although he discharged 
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the duties devolving upon him with talent 
and fidelity. 

But the great mission of his life is the res- 
toration of the university of the state. Itis his 
alma mater in very truth, from which heimbibed 
the knowledge and usefulness he had taught in 
her halls, and to build up the broken walls of 
this literary Zion, he has devoted his time, all 
his attention, and his private fortune. Tle was 
eleeted atrnstee of the university in 1852, and 
served on the exceutive comniuttee until 1868; 
he made an elaborate and exhaustive report of 
This 


plan was not completed in consequence of a 


a plan to reorganize the university. 


change inthe board, but when the appoint- 
ment of trustees beeame vested in the legis- 
lature, he was eleeted one of the trustees, and 
at the first meeting of the board was unani- 
Here 
was a field of [labor demanding eonstant exer- 


All 


kinds of legal obstructions presented them- 


mously chosen secretary and treasurer, 
tion, unflinching zeal, and intelligence. 


selves, and the destitution of all financial 
measures seemed to render the mission well 
nigh hopeless. But Mr. Battle seemed a very 
Hercules in this work, and threw himself with 
such devotion into the eause, that success 
smiled on his efforts. The payment of inter- 
est on the land serip by the state, his elo- 
quent appeals to the Alumni and others for 
aid, the attendance of a goodly number of 
pupils, prove his work to have been suceessful. 
He is now the president of the university, 
and we trast, under his guidance and his able 
corps of co-adjutors, its usefulness and fame 
will rival itsformer renown. Mr. Battle mar- 
ried, in 1855, Martha, daughter of James 8. 
Battle. Three of his sons have been students in 





the classes of the university—the fourth gener- 
ation of this family who have joined this in- 
stitution, 

The genealogy of the Battle family: 

Elisha Battle, born January 9, 17238, died 


March 6, 1799, married Elizabeth Sumner 
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1742, had eight children, to-wit: Sarah, John, 
Khzabeth, Elisha, William, Dempsey, Jacob 
and Jethro, 

I. Sarah married (first) Jacob Willard, and 
had Elizabeth Milliard, (who married Wm. 
Fort, and had Sarah who was married to 
Orren Battle;} also Jacob, James, Mary and 
Jeremiah; and to Sarah and Jacob thlhard 
were also born Jeremiah, who married Naney 
Hilliard: 
Horni and had Piety, Charity, who married 
Burwell Bunn, to whom were born Jereiniah, 
Witham, Henry and Celia Bann, who was 
married (first) to Suge, and (second) Doctor 
Fort; to Sarah and Henry [Jorn were born 
(their last child) Henry. 

If. John (died 1796,) married Frances 


Davis, to whom were born Mary, married to 


Sarah also married (sccond ) Hen ry 


Allen Andrews, to whom were born Ehzabeth 
Andrews, married to John Cotten; John mar- 
ried Miss Pope and Jesse married Miss Battle. 

ITI, Elizabeth married to Josiah 
meniber of Congress, 1821,—’25, to whoin were 


Crudup, 


born George, married Leah Ellis; Josiah mar- 
ried Ann Davis, who had Martha, Archibald 
Davis, Jamies, Edward, Alston, and Cullen 
married Miss Jones; to Elizabeth and Josiah 
rudup were born two more children, Chloe, 
(married Joseph B. Lee, their daughter Eliza- 
beth married Cullen Audrews,) and Bethesda 
married to Fowler. 

IV. Elisha Battle, Junior, born 1749, mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Benjamin Bunn, had 
Amelia, married Ross, Doctor Jeremiah, died 
1824, William married Lamond, Jesse mar- 
ried Vick, Bennett married Hinton, and Sarah 
married Andrews. 

V. Wiliam died 1781, married Charity 
Horn, had Isaac, married Mary; Ann married 
Ross, (to whom were born William, James B., 
and Charity who married Hines;) Joel born 
1779, died 1829, married Mary, daughter of 
Amos Johnson. These last had Laura married 
to Phillips, Susan married to Mckee, Christo- 
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pher Columbus, Benjamin Dossey, Catherine, 
married Doctor Lewis, Richard, Amos John- 


son, and William Joru, (see his sketch for 


his descendants.) 

VI. Dempsey, born 1758, died 1857, married 
Jane Andrews. had Amelia, married to Cuth- 
bert of Georgia, Andrews married Duggan, 
Cullen married (first) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jacob Battle, and (second) Jane Lamon, 

VIL. Jacoh, born 1774, died 1814, married 
Mrs, — Edwards, had Marmaduke, Elizabeth, 
married in (1802) to Doctor Cuilen Battle; 
Cullen, Thomas, Lucy, James S., born 17386, 
died 1854, married (first) Tempy Battle, and 
(second) Harriet Westray; to James S., were 
Marmaduke, William S., 
Dancy, Turner Westray married daughter of 


born married 
Judge Daniel; Cornelia married John S. Dau- 
cy; Mary E, married (first) to W. F. Dancy, 
(second) to Dr. N. J. Pittman, Martha married 
to Ixemp P. 
Meek Cox. 

VHI. Jethro married Martha Lane, died 
1813, bad Joseph S., married (first) Dunn, 
(second) Horn, to whom was born Temper- 
ance, married to Marriott; H. L. Battle, Dr. 
James, John, George, Mary Ann married 


Battle, and Penelope married to 


Bridgcrs, Marcus and Martha; to Jethro and 
Martha Battle was also born Orren, married 
Fort, and meved to Tennessee; and Alfred, 
who had Jethro: this Jethro died in the Mex- 
ican war; James L., Mary married to Tillory; 
Ehzabeth married to Fort. 

The above table is from a _ geneological 
paper drawn by Governor Henry T. Clark, and 
may therefore be relied upon as being accu- 
rate, 

Louis Dickson Wilson, born 1789, died Au- 
gust. 12, 1847, was born, raised and lived in 
this county. 

His He was 


placed in a connting-house, and became a 


eduention was not classical. 


He was 
From 1815 to 1846, he 


student of men rather than of books. 
successful in business. 
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was member of either one or the other 
branches of the legislature, 

He was a member of that distinguished con- 
vention of 1835, to amend the constitution of 
the state. The meed of exalted statesmanship, 
or of brillant eloquence, or of deep philoso- 
phical research, cannot be claimed for. him. 
Yet he was honest in his principles, and sin- 
cere in his convictions, and a laborious and 
nsefnl man, rather than pretentious or showy, 
but of great popularity. 

After more than thirty years in the civil 


service of his state,in the war between the 


United States and Mexico, he joined the army, 
and as captain of the line, and marched tothe 
seat of war. Without any application or 
knowledge on his part, he was made colonel of 
the twelfth regiment of infantry. While su- 
perintending a forward movement of this 
regiment from Vera Cruz, the visissitudes of 
war, the dangerous climate, with the weight 
of three score years, proved too much for his 
constitution. He was seized with the fever 
of the country, aud died on May 12, 1847. 
| He was never married. By his will his 
patrimonial estate, (land and slaves,) was be- 
queathed to his next of kin, (a nephew and a 
neice,) and the residue, about $40,000, to the 
poor of Edgecombe County. 

The county court of Edgecombe las ordered 
the erection of an appropriate asylum as one 
of the first investments of the fand. 

This noble charity, as also the erection of a 
county called after his name, perpetuates his 
life long services in the councils of the state, 
and his lamented death, leading the columns 
of his troops to subdue the enemies of his 
country will keep his memory ever fresh in the 
heart of every-North Carolinian. The end of 
his life was just as he could have wished it: 


* Whether on the seaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die, 
Is when man dies for man.” 


The brilliant eulogium pronounced by Gov- 
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ernor Brogden in congress, in memory of Gen- 
eral Wilson, was worthy of the theme. 


« Louis D. Wilson was one of nature’s no- 
blemen, and his sympathies was ever on the 
side of justice and humanity. 

‘We was a man of strict integrity of charac- 
ter, a fricnd of the poor and needy, and pos- 
sessed many of the best traits aud qualities of 
human nature. He was affable and social in 
his manner, the embodiment of patriotism and 
the soul of honor. 

« Studiously neat in his person, he was a 
favorite in all circles; he won the sobriquet 
for years of the Chesterfield of the senate.” 


=. 


Duncan Lamond Clinch, born 1798, died 
1849, late brigadier-general in the United 
States army, was a native of this county. 

He was the son of Joseph Clinch, by a 
daughter of Duncan Lamond, a colonel in the 
revolutionary war, and a terror to the tories— 
one of these he hung in Nash County. 

General Clinch had attained the rank of a 
brigadier-general. When the Seminole war 
broke out in Florida, in 1835, he was in com- 
mand of that district, and at the battle of 
Onithlecooche (December 8ist, 1835,) dis- 
played the most intrepid courage. He re- 
signed his commission the next year, and from 
1848 to 1845, was a member of congress from 
Georgia. . 

He married a Miss McIntosh. ` He died at 
Macon, Georgia. Nuvember 27th, 1849, leaving 
several children; one of his daughters marricd 
General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, A son,John Houston McIntosh Clinch, 
graduated at the university in 1844, in the 
same class with Wilham A. Blount, Joseph 
M. Graham. Philemon B. Ilawkins, Thomas 
Ruffin, and others. 

Another son, with his father’s name, gradn- 
ated at the same university in 1847, in the 
same class with James J. Pettigrew, John 
Pool, Matthew W. Ransom, and others, 

The genealogy of this family is connected 
with that of the Dellainy’s, which see. 


William Dorsey Pender was a native and 
resident of this connty. He was educated at 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. One of the earliest and most enthusi- 
astic in the cause he deemed just, he was made, 
May 27, 1861, colonel of sixth regiment of 
North Carolina troops, and such were his scr- 
vices that he soon became a brigadier general. 
He was universally regarded as one of the 
bravest and most efficicnt officers in the army, 
General A. P. Hill pronounced him “one of 
the best officers of his grade he ever knew.” 

General Lee, in his report on the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign, dated July 31, 1863, thus 
writes: 


“General Pender has since died. This 
lamented officer has borne a distinguished part 
in every engagement of this army, and was 
wounded on several occasions, while leading 
his command with conspicuons gallantry and 
ability. The comutidence and admiration in- 
spired by his courage and capacity as an officer, 
were only equalled by the esteem and respect 
entertained, by all with whom he was associat- 
ed, for the noble qualitics of his modest and 
unassuming character.” 


Universally lamented and loved, he fell on 
the bloody feld of Gettysburg, and his remains 
now he in the cemetery of Calvary church in 
Tarboro. 

An appropriate memorial window erected 
by his brother, Mr. David Pender, bears this 
inscription 


“ In Memoriam, 
I have fought a good fight; I have kept the faith ” 
Major General William Dorsey Pender, 
born Febiuary 6th, 1834, died July 18th, 1863. 


His name, so dear to every patriot, has been 
preserved by calling a county after him, and 
canses his gallantry and patriotism to be 
cherished in our hearts. 

The battle of Gettysburg, enduring the first 
three days in July, 1863, was the bloodiest en- 
counter of the whole war, and proved the 
Waterloo of the unhappy contest. For here 
the flag of the confederacy fell never to rise 
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again. Especially did the loss fall on North 
Carolina, for here thousands of her bravest, 
Not 
only did General Pender, full of gallantry and 
spirit, but Colonel Isaac E. Avery, J. K. Mar- 
shal also fell in this battle, General Pettigrew 
was wounded, a few days afterwards, died, 
General Scales, Colonel Lowe, and others of 
Of the ten 
thousand men lost by the confederates, the 


Of 


Colonel Burgwyn’s command, who was killed, 


noblest sons found a soldier’s grave. 


equal merit, were wounded. 
larger portion were North Carolinians. 


(the Twenty-sixth North Carolina regiment, ) 
five hundred and forty were killed out of 
eight hundred. The heavy loss of the union 
army could be easily replaced, but the great 
gaps in the eonfederate ranks could never 
be closed again. 

In reply to a recent letter of General Seales 
and Captain J. J. Davis, Colonel John B. 
Bachelder has given a graphic aceount of this 
desperate eonfliet, which, with the diagrams, 
affords an intelligible and reliable account. 

Joseph A. Englehard, the only son of Ed- 
ward Englehard, was born at Monticello, Mis- 
sissippi, September 27, 1852. 

He was an educated man and graduated at 
the University of North Carolina, with the 
first honors, in 1854,1n the same class witli 
William L. Saunders, and others. He then 
studied law at the arvard law school, and 
with Judge Battle; in 1856 he was licensed to 
practice. He settled at Tarboro, where he 
had married in 1855, Margaret, daughter of 
John W. Cotten. 

He entered the army in May, 1861, as captain 
aud quarter-master of the thirty-third regi- 
ment, and the next year he was promoted to 
quarter-master of General Braneh’s brigade, 
with the rank of major. He was transferred in 
December, 1862, to Pender’s brigade and be- 
eame adjutant-general, and in May following 
he was made adjutant-general of Penders, 
afterwards Wilcox’s division, and participated 


fe 
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in all the battles fought by this noble army of 
Northern Virginia, until the curtain fell at 
Appomattox, on the bloody drama. 

After the war, Major Englchard resumed the 
practice of the law at Tarboro, and in addition 
to his professional duties, exercised those of the 
elerk and master in equity. 

IIe purchased, in 1865, James Fulton’s in- 
terest in the Wilmington Journal, and became 
the successor, from March, 1866, of that able 
editor, and so became a citizen of Wilmington, 
then wielding a powerful influence throughout 
the state. 

In June, 1876, he was nominated at Raleigh, 
by the demoeratic state convention for seere- 
He entered with energy and 
He stood before the 


tary of state. 
ability into the eanvass. 
people almost every day, and with a power of 
elocution rarely snrpassed, and an oratory irre- 
sistable, so urged the cause that, on Novem- 
ber 7, the whole ticket was elected, and he 
the first in the number of votes received. 

He performed all the duties of lis position 
with satisfaction and intelligence, established 
order out of chaos, and system from confusion. 

Major Englehard was a devoted friend 
to the He 
the Alumni address at the university, where 
But this 
usefulness was soon to end, and after a short ill- 
ness he died on February 15, 1879, at the 


cause of education. delivered 


his son bad recently graduated. 


Yarboro House, Raleigh. His death was the 
regret of his friends, and an irremediable loss 
to the state. 

Robert Rufus Bridgers, is a native of this 
county. He was born on Town Creek, No- 
vember 23, 1819. 

His early education was conducted by Ben- 
jamin Sumner, and finished at the university 
in 1841, when he graduated in the same class 
Ellis, Samuel F. and Dr. 
Charles Phillips, Judge Clarke, William F. 
Daney, John F. Hoke, and others. 
honors in such a class was no light praise. 


with Governor 


To receive 
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He read law, while pursuing his collegiate 
studies, with Governor Swain, and was licensed 
by the supreme court to practice the week 
after he graduated, and soon entered upon an 
extensive and Incrative practice. He entered 
the legislature in 1844, and was re-elected in 
1856.58 and 60. 

After the state joined the confederacy, he 
was elected a member of the confederate con- 
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gress, and was an active, useful, and able 
member. 

After the war he was elected president of 
the Wilmington and Weldon railroad com- 
pany, and is distinguished for the ability and 
fidelity with which he manages this important 
trust. 

He married Miss Margaret Johnston and 
has an interesting family. 


r en SEB Lo» ecn 


CHAPTER Xv iil. 
FORSYTH COUNTY. 


THIS connty presents the name of Colonel 
Benjanin Forsythe, a native of this section, 
who fell in battle in the war of 1812. He 
resided at Germantown, was a native of 
Stokes, and represented that county in the 
legislature in 1897 and ’08. He received a 
leutenant’s commission, April 23, 1808, in the 
regular army, and marched to Canada. In 
September, 1812, he crossed at Cape Vincent, 
He 


took many prisoners and much ammunition and 


attacked the British, and routed theni. 


stores, with the loss of only one man. 

“In February following, he left Ogdensburg, 
aud crossed at Morristown, surprised the Brit- 
ish, and took fifty-two prisoners, among them 
a major, three captains and two lieutenants, 
In 1818, he was 
distingnished at the capture of Fort George, 
Upper Canada. 

For his gallant conduct he was rapidly pro- 


without the loss of a man 


moted, and attained the rank of colonel. 
On June 28, 1814, General Smyth formed a 
plan for ambuseading the British near Odel- 


town. Colonel Forsythe had orders to make 





*Niles Register, ILF., 408. 


the attack and then retreat; so as to draw the 

enemy into the snare. He made the attack, but 

instead of falling back as eno his personal 
WAS Ae 

ea stand on the 

In 

this exposed and perilous position he received 


courage tempted him to mac 
road within fifteen rods of the enemy. 


a fatal wound, which broke his collar bone. 
He fell, mortally wounded, exclaiming with 
his last breath: ‘* Boys, rush on!” He was the 
only person killed; several were wounded. The 
enemy lost seventeen killed. His loss was uni- 
versally lamented, and he was buried the next 
day with the honors of war. 

By his intrepid courage and his fearless dar- 
ing, he became the idol of his troops, and the 
terror of the enemy. He was one of the best 
partisan officers that ever lived.t 

The legislature of North Carolina, in 1817, 
with patriotic philanthrophy, adopted the 
only son of Colonel Forsythe, and the only 
daughter of Captain Blakely, of the navy, as 
children of the state, and made provision for 
their education at the public expense. James 





+See Gardiner's Dict. of the Army; Drake’s Biogra- 
phy Sketches; Niles’ Register, LII., 48. 
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N. Forsythe, the son, entered the freshman 
class at the university in 1824, and subse- 
quently, with the acquieseence of Governor 
Burton, he was appointed a midshipman in the 
United States navy. He was on board the 
sloop of war, the Hornet, which was lost at 
sea.” 

The ecunty seat of Forsyth preserves the 
name of Joseph Winston. 

He was born June 17, 1746,in Louisa County, 
Virginia; a brauch of the family, originally 
from Yorkshire, England, settled in Wales, 
and thence migrated to Virginia, where, says 
Alexander H. Everett, they were the most 
distinguished in the eolony. 

“Two hundred years ago,’ says the bio- 
graphical sketch of William Winston Seaton, 
(of the firm of Gales & Seaton,) “five broth- 
ers, Winston, from Winston Hall, Yorkshire, 
England, gentlemen of fortune and family, 
emigrated to the colony of Virginia. These 
brothers were men of eomely statue and ap- 
They settled 
stoeking Virginia with 


pearance. in Hanover County, 
a stalwart and pro- 
to Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and North Carolina, in which states, 
to this day, they are noted for their fine 
personal appearanee.” “The family of Win- 
stons,’* says Mr. Sparks, “ was among the most 
distinguished of the colony, and the genius 
and eloquence of Patriek Henry may be sup- 
posed to have been transmitted through this 
line, from whieh he deseended.” ‘The fiery 
spirit “in words that breathed and thoughts 
that burned,” lighted the flame of liberty in 
the hearts of his eountrymen and relations. 
Among them his cousin, Joseph Winston, who 
won renown by his military career. 

Joseph Winston received a fair education, 
but at the age of seventeen, joined a eom- 
pany of rangers, under Captain Phelps, who 
marched from Louisa County to Jaekson 


phetic race, extending 


river, on the then frontiers, where, uniting. 





*MSS. letter of Governor Swain. 
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with the command of Captain George Moffett, 
(making sixty men altogether, ) they pursued a 
party of Indians between Forts Young and 
Dinwiddie, and were drawn into an ambuscade 
on September 30, 1763. They were fired on 
from both sides of the trail, but maintained 
the fight for a considerable time; at length 
they were overpowered by numbers and were 
best they 
could. Several were killed; young Winston 


foreed to give away, scattering as 


had his horse killed under him and was him- 
self twice wounded in the body and through 
the thigh, making him well mgh helpless. 
He managed, however, to eoneeal himself un- 
til the Indians had gone in pursuit of the 
fugitives, when a comrade fortunately came 
to his aid, carried him upon his back for three 
days, living upon wild roseberries, until at 
length they reached a friendly frontier cabin. 
Although hein time recovered, yet the ball 
in his body was never extracted, and occasion- 
ally caused him exquisite pain. 

Early trained to arms, for he was in Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755; in the revolution he 
was the early and devoted friend to the canse 
and co-operated with thie 
patriots of that period in the mectings of the 
people. 

In 1769 we find that Joseph Winston and 
others petitioned the Virginia authorities for 


of independance, 


agrant of 10,000 acres of land on the south 
side of the Guyandotte river; failing in this, 
he emigrated to North Carolina, and settled 
on the town fork of the Dan, in that part of 
In 1775, he 
was a member of the Hillsboro convention, 
which met on August 21,1775, and erected a 
provisional form of governmeut for the state, 
all hopes of reeoneiliation with the Royal 
government having been ended. 


the state, now Forsyth County. 


The sword 
was drawn and the scabbard thrown away. In 
February, 1776, he was in the expedition 
In 


this year he was created ranger of Surry 


against the Scoteh tories on Cross creek. 
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County,and major of militia, serving in Ruth- 


erford’s expedition against the Cherokee 
Indians. In 1777, he was a meniber of the 


House of Commons from Surry, and with 
Waightstill Avery, William Sharpe and Rob- 
ert Lanier, placed upon that commission 
which made a treaty with the Cherokees 
at Long Island on the Holston, a treaty 
made without an oath and yet one that has 
been In 1780, he served 


with Colonel Davidson in pursuit of Bryan’s 


never violated. 
tories, and was with Cleaveland in his move- 
ments against the loyalists on New River; he 
was in a skirmish on the Alamance, and com- 
manded a portion of the right wing at King’s 
mountain, October 9, 1780. 

At King’s mountain he was a major of the 
North Carolina line, serving with Colonels 
McDowell and Cleaveland. The battle was 
fierce and bloody, in which the Americans 
drove the British and tories from their lofty 
position, whence their commander, Colonel 
Patrick Ferguson, had declared 
“that God Almighty could not drive them,” 


Impilously 


In the plan of battle adopted by the colonels 
present on that occasion, Winston’s battalion 
had to make a lengthy detour of the mountain 
from a point at the junction of King’s Creek, 
and the Quarry Road, and thence to move to 
the east side of the battle field and so reach a 
point where his men were to move up the 
mountain’s side, and make part of the “ wall 
of fire” around Ferguson. The several corps 
were put in inotion for the posts they were 
assigned in the day’s operation. Both the 
right and left wings were somewhat longer in 
reaching their designated positions than had 
heen expected. Winston’s party had marched 
about a mile, when they reached a very steep 
ascent, Which they took to be the point where 
they were to move up to the enemy’s lines. 
Some en canie in view and directed them to 
dismount and proceed, as being at the point of 
attack assigned them, but before they had. gone 
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two-hundred paces they were again hailed and 
shown their true line of march, and were then 
assured they were yet a mile from their posi- 
They 


then ran down the declivity with great pre- 


tion in the alignment for the battle. 


cipitation to their horses, and mounting them, 
rode, tike so many fox-hunters, at almost u 
break-neck speed, through rough woods and 
brambles, leaping branches and crossing ridges, 
without any guide who had a personal knowl- 
edge of the country. They soon came upon 
the enemy, and, as if directed by the Provi- 
dence itself, at the very point of their intend- 
ed destination, where they did great havoc in 


In 


action became general and severe, continuing 


that bloody fray.” a few minutes the 
furiously for three-fourths of an hour, when 
the enemy being driven from the east to the 
west end of the mountain, surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Ferguson was killed with two hun- 
dred and six of his officers and men, and eight 
hundred and ninety-nine of the British were 
The Amerieans had eighty-eight 
lic 
was covered with smoke and seemed. to thun- 


captured, 
killed and wounded. whole mountain 
der.” For his distinguished services on that 
day the legislature of the state voted Joseph 
Winston an elegant sword. 

Colonel Johu Campbell, of Abington, in pre- 
paring his “ Memoir of the Military Transac- 
tions of West Virginia,” says: 


“In the unique affair of King’s Mountain, 
Colonel Winston played a conspicuous part. 
Ile led the right wing on this * Bunker [ll of 
the south, and contributed greatly to that 
momentous victory, of which the battle of 
Cowpens, Guilford, and the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, were the direct couse- 
quences.” 


Mr. Jefferson, in a letter now before me, says: 
‘he remembered well the deep and grateful 
impression made by that memorable victory, 
It was the joyful enunciation of the first turn 





*Wheeler’s History of North Carolina, LI., 106. 
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of the tide of success that ended the war with 
the seal of our independence.” 

In February, 1781, he led a party against a 
band of tories, had a running fight with them, 
killed some and dispersed the residue; he then 
joined General Greene with one hundred rifle- 
men, and took part in the battle of Guilford 
Court House, March 15, 1781; in which, al- 
though Lord Cornwallis held the battle field, 
yet his losses were so great, and the shock he 
received so severe, that he afterward avoided 
battle, which before he so anxiously sought. 
Crippled and wounded, he retired to Wil- 
mington, drew his slow length along, hoping 
to meet Arnold, if not Clinton, but from the 
effects of his barren victory at Guilford, he 
never recovered, and finally was compelled to 
surrender at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 

In 1793 and in 1803, Joseph Winston was a 
member of congress. In 1800, he was a presi- 
dential elector, voting for Jefferson, and again 
in 1812, voting for Madison. 

For represented Surry 
County im the state senate, and when Stokes 
Connty was erected, he was appointed heuten- 
ant-volonel, and for five terms represented 
that county in the state senate, between 1790 
and 1812; in was during this last service that 
he was presented with the sword for military 
services in 1780,81 The county seat of For- 
syth county derives its name from him. He 
is its patron saint. 

Ife was a man of stately form, old school 
His 
home was within the lofty mountains of Stokes 
aud Surry, whose “ cloud capt sunimits seemed 
within a squirrel’s jump of heaven.” Here he 
died April 21, 1815, leaving many worthy de- 
cendants. He wasthe mnele of William Win- 
ston Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, Wash- 
INO TON City 

Dr. Draper, in his ‘ King’s Mountain 
Heroes,” adds the following incident: He left 
three sons, born at a single birth. 


tuirees terms he 


manners, and of a commanding presence. 


A married 
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sister, who had a babe a month old, called to 
visit the mother, and proposed to adopt one 
of the trio, and thus each would practically have 
a set cf twins to rear. Mrs. Winston regarded 
the proposition favorably, and, asshe sat up in 
bed, carefully examined all three to determine 
which to part with and which to keep for her 
own; at length she exclaimed: “ I cannot, for 
my life, decide; you cannot have either of 
them, sister! As God has given them to me, 
He will give me strength to nurse them !” 
And so He did, all of them lived and were 
well educated. One of them became a major- 
general, another a judge, whilst the third be- 
came a state senator and heutenant-governor 
of Mississippi; a brother of these triplets, who 
remained in North Carolina, fought in the war 
of 1812, became a major-general and a member 
of the legislature. 

Israel G. Law, born 1810, died 1878, at 
Bethania, (then in Stokes,) worked on a 
farm till manhood, and then engaged in mer- 
and banking, in 
all of which he was eminently successful. He 
was, in 1847, president of the branch bank of 
Cape Fear, at Salem, and at the close of the 
war, obtained a charter for the First National 
Bank at Salem. 

He was a member of the state convention in 
1865, with Judge Starbuck, and of the Fortieth 
and Forty-first Congress, 1867 to 771. 

He was a man of large wealth, and well 


chandizing, manufacturing, 


known as a sagacious financier. fle died 


April atn. 1575. 

We should do injustice to the truth of his- 
tory to make no reference to the Moravians, 
located in this county. 

“There is not,” says Williamson, “a more 
industrious and temperate body of people than 
the Moravians, who live between the Dan and 
Yadkin Rivers.” 

In 1749, the British Parliament passed an 
act by which the Unitus Fratum, was acknowl- 
edged as a Protestant Episcopal Church. By 
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this aet, the free exereise of all their rights as 
a church was secured throughout England 
and her eolonies, which right was denied to 
theni in other countries. Hence it was de- 
sirable to make settlements, where this liberty 
of eonscience could be enjoyed. Offers of 
land were made from various quarters; but 
the most aceeptable was that of Lord Gran- 
ville, the owner of large possessions in North 
Carolina. 

The Lord Proprietors, under charter of Charles 
II., (March 24th, 1663,) on account of the 
expenses incident to a distant colony, and 
the small revenue derived, in 1729, surren- 
dered their claims to the Crown, receiving 
in return £2,500 sterling each; only Lord Gran- 
ville retained his eighth part, whieh was laid 
off for him in 1748. 
rents, and have his agent and land office 
until the revolution. 
his heir brought suit in the cirenit court of 
the United States to assert his rights. Mr. 
The suit went on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 


He eontinued to receive 


In the present century 


Gaston was his counsel. 


States, and there was dismissed for want of 
an appeal bond.” 

Lord Granville offered to Count Zinzendorff 
100,009 acres on reasonable terms. At a con- 
ference of the brethren, held in London, No- 
vember 29, 1751, the offer was aceepted, and 
on August 9, 1753, John, Earl of Granville, 
conveyed the title to a tract lying in the 
forks of Gargalee, or Muddy Creek, Rowan 
County, to James Hutton,of London, Secre- 
tary of the Unitus Fratrum. By the repeated 
divisions of Rowan, this traet has been suc- 
cessively in Rowan county; in 1770, in‘Surry; 
in 1789, in Stokes; and in 1848, in Forsyth. 

An agent was sent out (Bishop Spangen- 
berg,) in 1752, who, with Churton, the Sur- 
vey or General and Agent of Lord Granville, 
after enduring ineredible suffering and many 
privations, reached the Wachovia tract, so 





*Swain’s Lecture on the Regulations; Moore I., 71, 


wpe 


ealied from ( Wun, the principa! creck; and une 


ity oe 


meadow,) and made the survey. 
the legislature of North Carolina vested “in 
F. W. Marshal, and his heirs and assigns 
forever, the Wachovia tract, and all the lands 
in North Carolina acquired by the brethren. 
Of the thirty thousand Germans who left their 
native land for the far west, eighteen thou- 
sand eventually settled in North Carolina. 
The colony of Moravians suffered all the trials 
and tribniations incident to a settlement in a 
new conntry. Theirsalt was brought from Vir- 
ginia; and the first bee hive, (an emblem of 
their industry,) from Var River. The Indians 
for a while committed depredations and mur- 
ders. The warof the Regulation, and that of 
the revolution brought many troubles to these 
peaceful and industrious non combatants. Hos- 
tile troops ravaged their fields and plundered 
But the 


their people, their peaceful and industrions 


their property. mild character ot 


lives, their patient libor, and indefatigable 
In 1790; 
they were visited by General Washington, 


industry triumphed eventually. 


and the brethren of Wachovia addreased him 
a note of welcome, to which he responded as 
followe:* 


“To the United Brethren of Wachovia: 


“ GENTLEMEN: I am greatly indebted to your 
respectful and affectionate expression of per- 
sonal regard, and I anı not less obliged by the 
patriotic sentiment contained in your ad:lress. 

“ From a society whose governing principles 
are 1ndnstry and love of order, much may be 
expected towards the improvement and pros- 
perity of the country, in which these seitle- 
ments are formed; and experience anthorizes 
the behef that much will be attained. 

«“Vhanking you with grateful sincerity 
for your prayers in my behalf, I desire to 
assure you of my best wishes for your 
social and individual happiness. 

‘GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Bishop Ravenseroft, in his letters, describes 





* The Moravians: For this valuable information we 
are indebted to the work of Rev. Levin T. Reichel, of 
Salem, N. C., published in 1857, 
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at great length,a visit he madein August, 1827 
to this benignant settlement, how cheerfully he 
was received, communed with the church, and 
received with greatest cordiality and brotherly 
greeting. 

The great feature of usefulness, and the 
most enduring monument of the society is the 
Salem Female Academy. The ancients were 
accustomed to inaugurate tbeir rulers on the 
banks of a purestream, hoping that their rule, 
like the pelucid stream, would refresh and 
fructify the whole land by its benign influ- 
ences. So has this institution for nearly three- 
fourths of a century sent forth living streams 
of virtue and beauty to delight, purify, and 
It was established in 
1804, therefore it 1s one of the oldest literary 


invigorate our land 


institutions in the south, and is held in grate- 
ful remembrance by many Christian mothers 
who here received their elementary education 
and the holy impressions of eternal truth, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing their daughters 
and grand-daughters, educated at the same 
place, connected with such pleasing and useful 
remembrances of their earlier days. 

The first pupils connected with the Salem 


academy, from Hillsboro, were Elizabeth Strud- 
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wick, Ann and Elizabeth Kirkland, and Mary 
Phillips. 

We have not been favored with any recent - 
statistics of this academy, but up to 1856 there 
had been three thousand four-hundred and 
seventy scholars entered; and in evidence of 
the healthfulness of the place, only twelve had 
died while at school. 

The founders and the principals, (all are 
Moravians,) have rendered this service to the 
country. They may well rejoice in their work, 
and feel 


——‘' The warrior's name! 
Tho pealed and chimed on every tongue of fame, 
Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than he who fashions and imoroves mankind ”? 


Thomas Johnson Wilson, is a native of this 
county, Lorn December 381, 1815. Studied 
law, and was licensed 1874; elected solicitor 
of Stokes and of Davidson Counties. He was 
a member of the convention, 1861, and advo- 
cated the propriety of submitting the question 
of secession to the people. 

He was elected in 1874, judge of the eighth 
judicial circuit, and held the courts for six- 
months until the supreme court decided that 
his predecessor, Judge Cloud, was entitled to 
hold over. 


Ke $+ 1 GYEBLS > ~—_ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


‘The origin of lynchlaw: During the revo- 
lution there was a noted tery, (and there were 
but few,) in that portion formerly called Bute 
County, now embraced within the counties of 
Franklin and Nash, called Major Beard. 
Major John H. Drake lived near Hilliardston; 
he and his family were decided whigs. He 


had a daughter, beautiful and accomplished, 
by whose charms Beard was captivated; and 
the tradition runs, that the handsome figure and 
commanding air of Beard had its effect on the 
young lady, notwithstanding the difference in 
politics between him and her father. | On one 
occasion, Beard encamped for the night near 
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a mill on Swift Creek. This beeame known 
to Major Drake and other whigs, and they or- 
ganized a foree to capture him. They came 
upon the tories early in the morning while at 
breakfast, surprised and dispersed them in 
great confusion; they leaving their breakfast 
and horses. The whigs pursued them with great 
Britton Drake, brother of the 


young lady, of powerful frame and strength, 


earnestness, 


armed with a rifle led the chase, and came sud- 
denly on Beard, who was hid behind some 
He did not move until Drake, 
who was not aware of his position came right 


small pines. 


upon him, Beard was armed only with a 
word; he sprang upon Drake, who was too 
He elub- 


bed his rifle and felled Beard to the ground; 


uear and closely pursued to, shoot. 


and as Drake thought he was dead, for he was 
senseless, Drake left him for dead and went in 
pursuit of other fugitives. When the pursuit. 
was over, he returned to the place of rencounter 
with Beard, and found that he, was not dead, 
After some consultation it was resolved to 
take him as a prisoner to headquarters of 
Colonel Seawell, commanding in camp at a 
ford on Lynch Creek, in Franklin County, 
about twenty miles off. He was tied on his 
horse and carricd under guard. After reaeh- 
ing camp, it was determined to organize a 


But 


before proceeding to trial, a report came that 


court-martial, and try him for his life. 


a strong body of torics were in pursuit to res- 
cue him; this created a panic, for they knew 
his popularity and power, so they hung him. 
The reported pursuit proved a false alarm, and 
it being sugested that as the sentence had been 
inflicted, before the jadgment of the court had 
Ane 


body was then taken down, the court reorgan- 


been pronounced tlierefore it was illeyal. 


ized, he was tried, condemmed, and re-hung by 
the neck until he was dead. 





*The Hon. B. F. Moore communicated the afore- 
going tradition to me, he received it from the Drake 
family. 
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The tree on which he was hung stood not 
far from Rocky Ford, on Lynch’s Creek; and 
it became a saying in Franklin, when a per- 
son committed any offenee of magnitude, that 
“he ought to be taken to Lynch Creek;” and so 
the word “ Lynch law” became a fixture in 
the English language.* 

Joseph J. Davis was born and bred in Frank- 
liu County. He is the son of Jonathan Davis, 
and his wife, Mary Butler; was born in 1828. 

His early edneation was condueted by John 
B. Bobbib, and finished at Wake Forest Col- 
lege. He received the degree of batchelor of 
law, at the university in 1850, and after re- 


eelving a license to practice, settled in Oxford. . 


In 1852, he moved to Louisburg. 
was elected to the legislature, receiving every 
vote in the county. When the eivil war began 
he entered the army as eaptain of the forty- 
seventh regiment, commanded by the late 
Sion H. Rogers, His company was ordered to 
New Berne, where he received his “ first bap- 
tisin of fire,’ at Banrington’s Ferry; and 
again at Blount’s Creek. At the bloody bat- 
tle of Gettysbury, his regiment was in the 
heaviest of the fight, and Captain Davis was 
wounded and taken a prisoner; he was confined 
at Fort Delaware and at Johnson’s Islaud for 
twenty mouths, during this period, the curtain 
fell on the seene of war and he was diseharged 
He returned home and resumed 
his profession. 


on parole. 


He was sclected as one of the electors in 
1868, on the Seymour and Blair ticket, and was 
nominated in 1874, and triumphantly eleeted 
to congress; again in 1876, and again in 1878. 
He married Kate, the danghter of Robert T. 
Shaw, and has an interesting family, 

We might say innch of Mr. Davis’ course in 
congress, but this speaks for itself. iNo one 
was more attentive and faithful, and earnestly 
Much to the 


loss of the nation and the regrets of his assoei- 


esteemed by all who knew him, 


ates, he deelined a re-nomination to eongress. 


In 1866, he . 


r r 
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Thomas Person, who died in November, 
1799, at the home of his sister, Mrs. Tom Tay- 
ior,in Franklin County, was a native of Gran- 
ville. He was distinguished for his enter- 
prise, his devotion to the cause of liberty, the 
foe of oppression, and the friend of the down 
trodden and persecuted. 

He sympathized deeply with the Regula- 
tors, suffering from the oppressive measures of 
the public officers. 
the Colonial Assembly in the Public Records, 
in London, as follows: ‘ 


“1770, December 6, Mr. Husbands presented 
a petition of the in habitants of Orange 
County, complaining of sundry grievances; 
and praying for relief. : 

‘Mr. Person presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of Bute County, complaining of 
the many exhorbitant and oppressive mens- 
ures practiced by the public ofticers.’’* 


For this independent course General Per- 
son received severe treatnrent from General 
Tryon; and was fora time confined in prison, 
and at other times in prison bounds or on his 
parole. When on parole, he boarded at the 
house of Rev. Mr. Micklejohn, who preached 
in Hillsboro. Soon after the battle of Ala- 
mance, six of the Regulators were hanged 
by order of Tryon, in sight of the Court 
House. 

At one time his life was in eminent peril 
from the choleric Tryon, who tn 1771 issued 
Lis proclamation offering pardon to those who 
would come in and take the oath of allegiance 
to the King, except Thomas Person, and some 
others. 

The reverend divine, on one occasion, in 
regard to his prisoner, is said to have dodged 
the truth, or clearly equivocated, It was 
suspected that the general lad broken his parole 
by passing the bounds of Hillsboro. In fact he 
had much money and bonds at his home at 
Goslicu, exposed to marauders and thieves. 
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With the connivance of his frend, at night, 
he mounted his fleet mare, rode to Goshen, 
secured his valuables in a brick kiln, and re- 
The 
officers of Tryon demanded of the parson: 
“Tf General Person had not left his prison 
bonds the night before.” “ [supped and break- 
fasted with the general,” was the delphic 
reply. l 

The University Magazine, IV., 250, says: 


turned by dawn of day to Hillsboro. 


‘ A faithful biographical sketch of the Rev- 
erend George Micklejohn is greatly to be de- 
sired. He resided in Hillsboro before and 
many years after the revolution. On the first 
attempt at organization of the university in 
1794, he among others was named for the presi 
dency.” 


Bishop Meade in his work “ Old Churches, 
Ministers and Familiesin Virginia ” states that 
“ the successor of the Reverend John Cameron, 
(father otf Judge Duncan Cameron) as the 
rector of Cumberland Parish in Virginia, at 
his death 1815, was the Reverend John Mickle- 
He 
was then at an advanced age, and probably 
died there.” 


john, but not as the regular minister. 


But severe as his trials were, General Per- 
son was ready to take up arms in 1774, for 
the cause of the people and against the pow- 
ers of royalty. 

He was a member from Granville, in 1774, 
of the first colonial assembly that met at New 
Berne, in open defiance of the royal governor. 
He was also a member of the provincial con- 
gress that met at Halifax, April 15, 1776, and 
again on November 12th following, which 
body formed the constitution, and with Cor- 
nelius Harnett and others was appointed one 
of the council of state. This proves the confi- 
dence entertained for his patriotism and in- 
tegrity. 

He was elected to the first legislature under 
the constitution (1777,) and continued in the 
service of the pcople, enjoying their regard 
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and eonfidenee till the day of his death. He 
was a surveyor by profession and was an ex- 
tensive land owner. His deeds covered 70,- 
000 acres. He gave largely to the university, 
and a hall called by his name bears testimony 
to his abihty. He gave his friend, who had 
stood by him in his troubles, Parson Muiekle- 
john, his “ Goshen place ” in Granville, where 
be lived, which is called to this day “ the 
Glebe.” 

General Person was never married. He 
left two sisters, one of whom, Martha, married 
Major Thomas Taylor, in Franklin, at whose 
house he died; and Mary, who married George 
Little;and one brother, William. He adopted 
William P. Little, his sister’s ehild, when only 
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two years old, and educated him at Sprig’s 
eollege near Wilhiamsboro,in Granville County, 
where John Haywood, Sherwood Haywood and 
Robert Goodloe Harper,* were educated. 

He died in 1799, and was buried at Personton. 
in Warren County, five miles from Littleton. 

Judge Henderson, of our supreme court, 
always spoke of General Person with the 
fondest affection, (and acted as his counsel, 
wrote his will, whieh was, however, not found 
after his death,) and often declared that “he 
was one of nature’s noblemen.” His services 
and his sufferings demand our respect, and his 
patriotism our gratitude. His memory is very 
appropriately preserved by calling one of the 
best counties of the state after bis name.f 
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CHAPTER XX. 
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Tue character and services of Rev. Hum- 
phrey Hunter, born 1755, deserves a place in 
our record and remembrances, as a true ehristian 
and a patriotie eitizen. “Te wasa native of 
Ireland and a man of letters,” born near Lon- 
donderry; he combined in his eharacter all the 
elements of that Scotch-Irish character, so 
conspicuous a type in our struggles for liberty. 
With a widowed mother he came to America 
and settled near Poplar Tent, then Meeklen- 
burg County, and here he was raised. When 
the orders were offered for a convention, at 
Charlotte, which met on May 19 and 20, 1775, 
he attended, and his testimony 1s elear on the 
subject of the celebrated declaration of inde- 
pendence at that time and place. He svon 
after enlisted as a private in a corps of eav- 
alry, commanded by Charles Polk, and served 


with eredit and honor. He also served in a 
campaign against the Indians, under Colonel 
Robert Mebane. He also served as lieutenant 
in Captain Given’s company, under General 
Rutherford, and was in the battle of Camden, 
(August, 1780,) where he was taken prisoner. 
After some time spent in confinement, he es- 
caped and returned home. After remaining at 
his mother’s residence afew days heagain joined 
the army, under General Greene, as a lieuten- 
ant under Colonel Henry Lee, and was 


wounded in the severe battle of Eutaw 


* Mr. Harper acquired great distinction in after 
life. There is a tradition that he was born in this state, 
and many have so stated. Dr. Hawks and Mr. Drake 
think differently. 

+The sketch, meagre as 1tis, is collated from the 
journals of the colonial assembly in London, our own 
legislative journals, and from a recent article in the 
Raleigh Observer. 
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Springs. This closed his military career. He 
returned home and renewed his classical 
studies. In 1787, he graduated at Mount Zion 


He 
then studied theology, under the care of the 
presbytry of South Carolina, and was licensed 
to praetice. 


College,in Winnsboro, Sonth Carolina. 


In the first years his services 
were coufined to South Carolina. In 1805, 
he accepted a call from the Steel Creek 
church, in Mecklenburg County, and here he 
labored successfully and acceptably for many 
years, and thcre he died on August 21, 1827,- 
in the peaceful hope of a glorious immortality. 
He left several children, one of whom, Dr. C. 
L. Hunter, is distinguished as an author anda 
gentleman. He lies in the church yard of 
Steel Creek church, and on his tombstone is 
recorded the inscription: 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Reverend Humphrey: 
Hunter, who departed this life August 21, 1827, in the 
73d year of hisage. He was a native of Irel nd. and 
emigrated to America at an early period of his life. He 
was one of those who early promoted the cause of lib- 
erty in Mecklenberg County, May 20. 1775, and subse- 
quently bore an active part in securing the independ- 
ence of his country. For nearly thirty-eight years he 
labored as a faithful and assiduous embassador of 
Christ, strenously urging the necessity of repentance, 
and pointing out the terms of salvation. As a parent, 
he was kind and affectionate; as a friend, warm and 
Sincere; as 2 minister, persuasive and convincing.” 

On the heights of King’s Mouutain, in the 
southern part of this county, stands a plain 


headstone bearing these words: 


“Sacred to the memory of Major William Chronicle, 
Captain William Mattoeks, William Rabb, and John 
Boyd. who were killed here fighting in defense of 
America, on the 7th of October, 1780 ” 

Wilham Chronicle lived near Armstrong’s 
ford, on the south fork of the Catawba river. 
His mother was first marricd to a Mr. McKee, 
and by this marriage she had one son, the late 
James McKee, who was a soldier of the revo- 
lution, and the ancestor of several families of 
that name in this neighborhood. After his 
death she married Mr. Chronicle, by whom 
she had an only son, the gallant soldier of 
King’s Mountain. The universal testimony of 
all who knew Major Chronicle is, that he was 
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an intrepid soldier and au earnest advocate of 
liberty. His first appearance in the war was 
in South Carolina in 1779, after the fall of 
savannah. In the fall of 1780, a call was made 
for a regiment from Lincoln, (then Tryon 
County,) to repel the enemy marching from the 
south, and flushed with victory. Of this regi- 
nient William Graham was colonel, Frederick 
Hambright, lieutenant-coloncl, William Chron- 
icle, major. Major Chronicle was peculiarly 
fitted for the life of a soldier. Brave to a 
fault, energetic in movement, and calm in 
action, 

Colonel Graham, on aecount of illness, was 
not at the battle of King’s Monntain, and the 
eommand of the regiment devolved on Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hambright and Major Chroni- 
cle. Onward these brave men marchéd with 
their leaders, and approached within gunshot 
of the enemy, when a volley was fired by the 
enemy, retreated, The brave 
Chroniele fell, pierced through the heart by a 
rifle ball. At the same time fell Captain 
Mattocks, William Rabb, and John Boyd. 

This battle of King’s Mountain, from its lo- 
cation and other causes, has never had the 
important place in history that it deserves. 
“There is no difficulty in_declaring, that if 
Ferguson had not fallen at- King’s Monntain, 
Cornwallis wonld not have surrendered at 
Yorktown. 


eae 


revolutionary war in the south turned.’* 


who then 


ee e 


It was the pivet on which the 
[t 
is in many respects, the most important, the 
most glorious battle fought in the great con- 


test for liberty. It was fought on our side 


exclusively by volunteers, without the pres- 


ence or advice of a single regular officer. It 
was won by raw militia, never before under 
fire, over trained troops, commanded by a vet- 
eran officer of approved aud desperate courage, 
who had no superior in the English army. 
Frederick Hambright, born 1740, died 
1817, was also one of the gallant heroes of 





*Univeisity Magazine, February, 1858, VII., p. 245. 
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King’s Mountain. He was a native of Ger- 
many; emigrated to America in 1727, and 
finally settled on Long Creek, then in Tryon 
County, where he lived when the battle of 
King’s Mountain took place. He early em- 
barked in the vause of independence; in 1777, 
was appointed Heutenant-colonel, and was 
throughout the war an aetiveand fearless offi- 
cer, At the battle of King’s Mountain, 
Colonel William Graham, who had command 
of the Lincoln regiment, on aceount of sick- 
ness in his family, was absent, and the eom- 
mand devolved upon Colonel Hambright. 
Nobly did he sustain this perilous charge; in 
the confliet he was severely wounded by a 
large rifle ball passing throngh his thigh; but 
he refused to leave the field, and continued 
encouraging his men, he ted them to battle 
and to victory. The effects of this wound 
caused him to falter in his walk, during the 
remainder of his life. 

Ile was twice married, and left a large 
family to emulate his patriotice example. He 
died in 1817, and was buried at Shiloh, in the 
limits of the present county of Cleaveland. 


His tombstone bears this inscription: 


“In memory of Colonel Frederick Hambright, who 
departed this life March, 1817, in the 90th year of his 
age.’ i 


Robert Hall Morrison, D.D., resides at Cot- 
tage Home, near the line between Gaston and 
Lincoln Counties. 

He was edueated at the uuiversity and grad- 
uated in 1818, in the same class with James K. 
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Polk, Robert Donaldson, William D. Mosely, 
Hannultou C. Jones, Hugh Waddell, and others. 
He studied for the ministry, and has spent a 
life long service in this holv calling. 

- He has had the charge of several Presbyterian 
churehes in the state; has been president of the 
Davidson eollege, and until recently the loved 
and venerated pustor of Unity church, near 
Beattie’s Ford. 
sit for many years under the teachings of this 
I can say that I never 


It has been my privilege to 


most exeellent man. 
more trnly felt the influenee of religions 
truth and its importance, than as it fell from 
his lips, as also the foree of the example of one 


—'' Whose doctrine and whose life 
Co-incident exhibit lucid proof, 
That he is honest in the sacred cause.” 


He is now near the close of a long and well 


spent life; possessing the esteem of all who 


know him. 


He married Mary, the third daughter of 
General Joseph Graham,” by whom he had 
several ehildren: 
I. Isabella, married to General D. H. Hill. 
II. Ann, married to General T. J. Jackson 
(Stouewall.} 
Ili. Margaret, married to James Erwin. 
IV. Eugenia, married to General Rufus Bar- 
ringer. 
V. Joseph, married to Miss Davis. 
VI. Alfred. 
VII. Laura, married toJohn L. Brown. 
VIII. Robert. 


IX. Susan, married to Alphonzo C. Avery. 
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WiiitaM PauL Roperts is a native of this 
county, born July 11, 18-41. 

His occupation is that of a farmer, but his war 
record is brillant. Entering the army in June, 
1861, as a non-cominissioned officer in the sec- 
ond North Carolina eavalry, he was soon pro- 


moted to a captaincy, and in a short time, al 
though the junior captain, was made major; 
and in that same year was promoted to a col- 
oneley. In the next year, 1865, he was coinmis- 
sioned brigadier, then only in his twenty- 


*For whose geneaology, see Lincoln County. 





lips! 


fourth year, the youngest brigadier in the ser- 
vice. His brigade was one of the best known 
and most highly appreciated in the army of 
Northern Virginia. 

After the war elosed, General Roberts, Hke 
- Cincinnatus, went to the plough and sought 


repose in the peaceful pnrsuits of agriculture, 


_ 
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But in 1875 his 
friends and admirers elected him to the consti- 
tntional convention, and in 1876 he was elected 


amenmber of the house. 


leading a retired life. 


Here his services were 
so appreciated that the state democratic con- 
vention in 1880, withont his knowledge or con- 
sent, nominated him as auditor of the state? 
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Jous Venn, born 1741, died 1788, one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence 
of July 4th, 1776, lived and died in this 
county. He was born in Caroline County, 
Virginia, the only son of Moses Penn and 
Caroline, his wife, who was the danghter “ of 
Johu Taylor of Caroline,” distinguished as a 
His father 
died whilst he was only a youth, and his ednea- 
tion was defective. He read law with Ed- 
mund Pendleton, and displayed much genius 
and eloquence. He moved in 1774 to Granville, 
and the next year succeeded Richard Caswell 


politician and a political writer. 


asa delegate to the continental congress at 
Philadelphia, which sat from 1775 to 1780. 
He was appointed receiver of public taxes for 
North Carolina by Robert Morris. ‘This posi- 
tion he soon resigned. He died September, 
1788. 

James Wilhams, who fell in battle at King’s 
Monntain on October 7, 1780, was a native of 
Granville Connty. He moved (1773) to Laurens 
district, South Carolina; became active in 
the partisan warfare in that state, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Musgrove 
Mill. 
{lillsboro, where he raised a troop of cavalry, 


He fell at 


King’s Monntain, at the same moment that 


After that engagement he went to 
and returned to Sonth Carolina. 


the leader of the British forces was slain, and 
was buried on the battle field.* 





*Lossing; University Magazine, VII., 245. 


John Williams, who lived and died in this 
county, Was a native of Hanover Connty, Vir- 
In April, 1770, while attending court 
at Hillsboro, he was set on by the regulators, 


ginia. 
and severely beaten by them. His early edn- 
cation was neglected, as he was raised to the 
trade of a house carpenter. But he possessed 
strong native sense, and was chosen one of 
the first jndges, in 1777, with Samuel Spencer 
and John Ashe as associates. He was elected a 
member of the continental congress in 1778, 
and died in Oetober, 1799. 

The Hicks family were distinguished among 
those worthy of remembrance in Granville. 

Captain Robert Hicks lived about a mile 
from Oxford in 1770. 

The family is English, and settled in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in the locality now known as 
Hicks street. 
in England for its courage and ability, and 


The family was distinguished 


one of them was knighted for his deeds of 


daring. 
Robert Hicks entered the revolutionary 
army, and was in the battle of Guilford, 


with the North Carolina militia, where these 
raw and undisciplined troops were placed by 
General Greene in the front line, and there, 
overwhelmed by the British, fled; yonng 
Hicks stood his ground, and fought single 
handed, until nearly surrounded, and after his 
men had gone a considerable distance, he then 
escaped and shared, during the remainder of 
the war, its dangers and its glories, : 
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He died suddenly of a disease of the heart, 
and left a large family, some of whom still 
live in Granville. 

One of his sons is a professor of a medical 
college in New Orleans, and another moved to 
Arkansas, another, Dr. John R. Hicks, oue of 
the best and purest of men, died not long 
The 
old homestead is now owned by a colored man, 
whose wife once belonged to one of Captain 
Hicks danghters, 
home from which her yonng mistress went 


since, near Williamsboro in this county. 


Her husband now owns the 
years ago as a bride. How strange is the rev- 
olution of time and circumstance! 

Captain Benjamin Norwood, like Robert 
Hicks, was one of the revolutionary heroes of 
Granville. On the approach of Cornwallis he 
recruited a company, and was present in the 
battle of Guilford, and, like Captain Hicks, 
behaved with great personal gallantry. He 
fought for his men had 
ingloriously fled. The conduct of these two 
patriots should condone the conduct of their 


some time after 


men, who unused to the pomp, pride and cir- 
cumstance of war, ntterly undisciplined, were 
opposed from the first to regular veterans. 
Captain Norwood did good service in the war, 
and died lamented and loved. IIe had two 
bruthers who lived in other portions of the 
state. One in Lenoir,. Caldwell County, and 
the other in Orange. His wife was a sister of 
Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, and Mrs. 
Cicero W. Harris, of Wilmington, is one of his 
descendants. 

Robert Burton, born 1747, died 1825, lived 
and died in this county. He was born in 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia, and moved 
to Granville about 1775; here he was appointed 
an Officer in the army. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, 1787, and one of the 
commissioners to run the line between North 
Carolina and South Carolina in 1801, and 
Georgia. 

He was distinguished as a successful farmer, 
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He married the only daughter of Judge 
Wilhams, and died in 1825, leaving nine chil- 
dren surviving, among whom were the Burtons 
of Lincoln, (Hon. Robert H. Barton and A. 
M Burton.) 

The Henderson 
favorably known in North Carolina as one of 


family, has been long 


distinguished ability. Its name has been in- 
scribed on a county, on a town, and on a 
village; the talents of its members have been 
displayed at the bar, in the pnlpit, on the 
The 


progenitor of this family in North Carolina was 


bench, and in the halls of congress. 


Richard Henderson, who came fron Han- 
over county, Virginia, about 1762, and settled 
in this county. 

I found in the Roll’s office, London, among 
the records of the Board of Trade, these en- 
tries: 


“1769, March Ist. At a meeting of the 
Council; present, Governor Tryon, John Ruth- 
erford, Benjamin Heron, Lewis De Rosett 
and Samuel Strudwick. 

“Richard Henderson, Esq., was appointed 
Assoviate Judge, &c.,as also Maurice Moore, 
Esq.” * * * Mr. Henderson, Governor 
Tryon reports, “is a gentleman of candor and 
ability, born in Virginia, and lives in Hills- 
boro, where he is highly esteemed. The Gov- 
crnor stated that he wished to have appointed 
to these two places, Mr. Edmund fanning 
and Mr. Marmaduke Jones, but they de- 
elned——.”’ 


I found among the papers of the Board of 
Trade, on file in the Rolls Office, London, a 
letter from Judge Henderson to Governor 
Tryon, dated September 24th, 1770, at Hills- 
horo, stating, “on that day, Herman Husbands, 
James Hunter, William Butler, Ninian Bell 
Hamilton, Jeremiah Fields, Matthew Hamil- 
ton, Eli Branson, Peter Craven, Jonn Fruit, 
Abraham Teague, and Samuel Parks, armed 
with cudgels and cowskin whips, broke up the 
court and attempted to strike the judge, ( Hen- 
derson,) and made him leave the bench. They 
assaulted and beat John Williams severely, 


fee 
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aud also Edmund Fauning, until he retreated 
into the store of Messrs. Johnstone and Thack- 
ston; they demolished Fanning’s house. Not 
only were these beaten, but Thomas Hart, 
John Luttrel, (clerk of the crown,) and many 
others, were severely whipped.” 

Another entry, January 25th, 1771, ordered 
that Richard Henderson, who appeared a 
prosecutor of the agaumst 
Thomas Person, should pay all costs, 

Another record: “Proclamation of Governor 
Martin, dated February 10th, 1775, issued as 
governor and as agent and attorney of Lord 
Granville, Richard Henderson 
from purchasing or holding any lands from the 


several charges 


forbidding 


Cherokee Indians.” 

Extracted from Governor Martin’s dispatch: 
“T enclose a copy of Lord Dunmore’s procla- 
mation, also Richard Henderson’s plan of set- 
tlement of a large tract of lund on the waters 
of the Kentucky, the Cumberland, the Ohio, 
and the Tennessee.” 

These extracts prove the enterprise aud 
character of Judge Henderson, under the royal 
rule, Afterindependence had been declared, 
and the state government organized and es- 
tablished in North Carolina, he was elected 
one of three judges of the court, which he de- 
clined to accept, or resigned in a few months, 
The chief reason that caused this, was that 
Judge Henderson was at that time the chief 
manager of the “Transylvania Land Com- 
pany.” 
a fair consideration, 


He and his associates had bought, for 
of the Cherokee Indians, 
who had offered their lands for sale, a rich 
tract of country, in which was embraced a 
considerable portion of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. The treaty by 
made was concluded in 1775, on the Watauga 
river, 


which this purchase was 


at which Daniel Boone was present. 
The states of Virginia and North Carolina de- 
claured this void. 

John 


Williams, Leonard Henly Bullock, of Gran- 


Tiis associates in this transactions were 
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ville, William Johnston, James Hoge, Thomas 
Hart, of Orange. 

The contpany took possession of these lands 
on April 20th, 1770. 

The Governor of North Carolina, (Martin, ) 
by proclamation, declared this purchase ille- 
gal; the state of Virginia did the same, and 
the state of Tennessee claimed these lands; 
but the states of North Carolina and Virginia 
each subsequently granted to the company 
200,000 acres as remuneration. 

In 1779, Judge Henderson was appointed 
with Oroondates Davis, John Williams, of Cas- 
well, James Kerr, and Willam Baily Smith, 
to run the line between Virginia and North 
Carolina into Powell’s Valley. 

The same year he opened a land office at 
the French Lick, (now Nashville,) for the sale 
of the company’s lands. 

Judge Henderson had several brothers, the 
youngest of whom was Major Pleasant Hen- 
derson, He was born in 1750, and served in 
In 1789, he suc- 
ceeded Jé6hu Haywood, as clerk of the House 
of Commons, which position he held for forty 
years, continuously, He married, (1786,) a 
daughter of Colonel James Martin, of Stokes 
County, and settled at Chapel Hill, where he 
resided tor many years, and reared a large 
family. He moved 


the war of the revolution. 


in 1881 to Tennessee, 
where he died in 1842, in the 85th year of his 
age, leaving Dr, Pleasant Ifenderson, of Salis- 
bury, born 1802; Dr. Alexander Martin Hen- 
derson, born 1807; Mrs. Hamilton C. Jones, 
of Rowan County. 

Judge Henderson married Elizabeth Keel- 
ing, a step-daughter of Judge Williams, and 
had stx children. 

I, Fanny, born 1764; 
Spruce McCay, of Salisbury. 

IL Richard, born July, 1766, 

I. Archibald, born 176s. 

IV. Klizabeth, born 1770; 
Lee Alexander. 


married to 


Judge 


marricd Wiliam 
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bas oat 


V. Leonard, born 177%. 

VI. Joli Lawson, born 1770. 

Judge Richard Henderson returned home 
from Tennessee in 1780, and surrounded by 
peace and plenty, esteemed and loved by all 
who knew him, he departed this life on Janu- 
ary 30, 1735. 

His daughters, intelligent and accomplished, 
married men of ability and high reputation. 
Kach of his sons studied the profession of the 
aw, in which their father was distinguished, 
and they did his name no dishonor. 

Richard Henderson, first son of Richard, was 
highly edacated, graduated at university in 
1804, read law, and gave every promise of dis- 
tinction; but he died at an early age. 

Archibald Henderson, born 1768, died 1822, 
the 
Keeling, lived and died in Salisonry; and was 


Secam son of Riehard and Elizabeth 
the acknowledged head of the profession in 
Western North Carolina. Ee was cducated 
at the schools and academies of the county, 
for his name does hot appear among the gradu- 
ates of che university. He studied law with 
his relative, Judge Williams, and settled in 
Salisbury. He was a member of the House of 
Commons from Salisbury, in 1807 to 1899, 1814, 
3815, 1819, 1820, and a member of congress 
1799) (07 1503. 


tlines In congress. 


from These were exciting 
Gur lintitsdo not allow us 
to detail the exciting questions of that day, 
For the first time 


an our Instory the election of president dc- 


but one may be alladed to. 


volved on the house of representatives, and 
the foundations of our republic were severely 
tested. Mr. Tendersou, with William Barry 
Grove, Joseph Dickson, William Ef. Hill, 
voted for Aaron Burr, whilst Willis Alston, 
Nathawiel Macon, Richard Stanford, Richard 
Dobbs Spaight, David Stone, and Robert Wil- 

pI SFr. len- 


derson was a decided federalist, and was able 


Hams, supported Thomas Jefferson. 


and eloquent But, although he shone as “a 


bright, peculiar star”? in potitics, this was not 
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his element. It was in the profession of the 


law that he attained his matchless reputation, 
and was pronouneed by one qualified to judve:* 
“The most perfect model of a lawyer the bar 
of North Carolina has ever produced,” 

“We contributed,” says Judge Murphey, 
“more to give dignity to the profession than 
any lawyer sinee the days of General Davie, 
and Alfred Moore.” 

He looked, as did Hooker, “ with reverence 
on the scienee of the law,” for with him, he 
thought, that “ her voice was the harmony of 
the world and her seat the bosom of God.” By 
the teachings of the law, men are taught the 
great lessons of obcdience to rnles and rever- 
ence fur their administration. Noone under- 
stood this better than did Archibald Hender- 
son, and in his practice no one more studiously 
Mr. Henderson has often said 
that he knew “but few men fitted for the 
bench. 


observed it. 


He had known many good lawyers, but. 
few good judges.” The qualifications requisite 
for a good judge, are rarely combined. Many 


esteem legal learning 


g, the first qualification. 


Mr. Henderson thought strong common sense, 
the frst qualification; an intimate knowledge 
of nen, partieularly cf the middle or lower 
classes, their passions und prejudices, modes o” 
thoughts, was the second; good moral cha racter, 
subdued feelings, without prejudice or par- 
tiality, was the (Aird; independence and energy 
of will the fourth, and legal learning the tusi.” 

Lord Mansfield gave this advice to a brave 
oldadmiral, who, for his gallantry and services, 
had been appointed a judge by the crown, to 
some distant point, and at once went to him, 
to procure some law books to qualify himself. 
« You do not need any such aid,” said Lord 
Mansfield. “Go 
sides patiently, and then decide with energy 


to your post; hear both 
and firmness, aecording to your own views; but 
give few or no reasons for your opinion.” 

It has heen said that one of the best at- 





*Judge A. D. Murphey. 
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torney-generals the state ever had, never 
opened a law bock until he had been appointed. 
By his marriage with Sarah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Alexander, and the sister of Governor 
Nathanial Alexander, Mr. Henderson had 
Archibald and Mrs, Boyden, the relict of 
Honorable Nathaniel Boyden; he died October 
21, 1822, and in the Lutheran church yard,in 
Salisbury, an appropriate monument marks his 
grave, erected by the members of the bar. 
Leonard Ilenderson, born 1772, died August 
12, 1833, was the third son of Richard and 


ee 


Elizabeth Keely ; he was not the least talented, 


and in many respects the most distinguished, 


even more than his able brother, of whom 
we have just written. He was born Octo- 
ber 6, 1772, on Nutbush Creek, in Granville 
County. He lost his father when a youth, 
and his mother survived her husband only 
five years. It is stated, as an evidence of the 
simplicity and frugality, as well as of the in- 
dustry, of the matrons of that day, that his 
mother tanght her sons, as well as her daught- 
ers, to card and spin. 

The early education of Judge Leonard Hen- 
derson was obtained in the country schools. 
He read the Latin and Greek classics under 
Mr. Patillo, 
clergyman, who married a sister of Robert 


Goodloe Harper, and with this limited stock of 


the Reverend a Presbyterian 


learning, which was as much as his finances 
would allow, he commenced the study of the 
law with his relative, Judge John Williams, 
whose sister his paternal grandfather had 
married. Atter his admission to the bar he held, 
for several years, the place of clerk of the dis- 
trict court at Hillsboro, a position of much 
At this time, the 
state was divided into few districts, and in 
Tn 


1806, this system was abolished, and a su- 


dignity and emolument. 
each district court was held twice a year. 
perior court was held in each county twice a 


A 
court of appellate jurisdiction, distinct from 


year; these were divided into six circuits. 
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the circuit courts, was established to be held 
by the sanie judges twice a year, at Raleigh, 
in the intervals of the ridings of the superior 
courts, this was called the court of confer- 
ence. ‘Two vacancies occurred, occasioned by 
the death of Judge McCay and the elevation 
of Judge Stone to the office of 


one of these Mr. Henderson was 


eovernor; to 
He 


manner 


elected. 
discharged the duties of judge ina 
highly creditable to himself and satisfactory 
to the public for eight years, then he resigned, 
doubtless because of the laborious dnties and 
meagre compensation received, only $1,600 a 
year was paid. 

In 1810, the legislature, appreciating the evils 
of this judicial system, and the inadequate 
compensation tothe judges, organized the pre- 
sent supreme court, with its present powers 
and more hberal salaries. On December 12, 
1818, John Hall, Leonard Henderson and John 
Lonis Taylor were elected to this bench. 
These were the right men in the right place. 
It was peculiary the sphere in which Judge 
Henderson was destined to achieve his great 
He uiiqnestionably 
genlus of the highest order; above all he had 
His 


knowledge of the great principles of jurispru- 


reputation. possessed 


an honest as well as a strong mind. 


dence was deep and cłear, in all his opinions 
a search for the truth seemed to be the pre- 
dominant idea. Ife was impatient when he 
found himself opposed by precedents, which 
to his mind were not supported by “principle. 
His maxim was “inveninm aut faciam viam,” 
that is, if he could not find a straight, clear 
path, leading to truth, he would make one. 
“ This,” says Judge Battle, who was his pupil 
and friend, and from whose admirable men- 
oir, I extract these memoranda, “ was the only 


fault he had asa judge.” He had for years a 


law school where many listened with pleasure | 


and profit to his lucid and learned teachings. In 
early hfe his mind had been tinetured with 


infidelity, but a short time before his death 


} 
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he professed a belief in Jesus, as the saviour of 
sinners. He died at his residence near Wil- 
hamsboro, in August 13, 1833. A widow, nee 
Farrar, a niece of Judge Williams, and five 
children survived him. 

I. Archibald Erskine, (since dead,) married 
Anne, daughter of Richard Bullock. 

If, Dr. William Farrar Henderson, married 
Agnes Hare, of Wilhamsboro. 

II. John Henderson, died unmarried. 

IV. Fanny, married Dr. William V. Taylor, 
who lived in Memphis. 

V. Lucy, married Dr. Richard Sneed. 

John Lawson Henderson, son of Richard 
and Ehzabeth, born 1778, died about 1844, 
was the youngest son, and if equally gifted as 
his distinguished brothers, acquired less fame 
as a lawyer and statesman, although more 
liberally educated. He graduated at the uni- 
versity in 1800, in the same class with Wil- 
liam Cherry, senator from Bertie. He studied 
law, but from his retiring temper, modest 
demeanor and indolent disposition, be did not 
succeed in the practice. He was blessed with 
a clear, discriminating mind, high and gene- 
rous impulses. 

He represented Salisbury in the House of 
Commons, 1815,16,-’23, and ’24. 

In 1827, he was elected the comptroller of 
the state, and subsequently, the clerk of the 
supreme court, in which office he died, at Ra- 
leigh, 1844. He was never married. 

Robert Ballard Gilliam, born 1805, died Oc- 
tober 17,1870, was born, lived and died in 
Granville County. 

He was the son of Leslie Gilliam, who was 
a worthy and respectable citizen, and for a lông 
time the sheriff of this county. 

Ife was liberally educated, and graduated 
at the university in 1828,1n the same class 
with Daniel W. Courts, George F. Davidson, 
Isaac Hall, Richmond M. Pearson, Alfred M. 
Scales, aud others. He read law, and com- 
menced the practice at a bar composed of gen- 
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tlemen of great powerand eloquence. Among 
these were the late Chief Justices Ruffin and 
Nash, Governor Iredell, George E. Badger, 
Wilhe P. Mangum, Samuel Hillman, William 
H. Haywood, Hugh Waddell, and others. In 
this galaxy of talent and learning, Mr. Gilliam 
shone conspicuons. 

He was a member of the convention in 1838, 
the most distinguished body of statesmen ever 
assembled in the state. 

He was a member of the commons in 1886,- 
38 and ’40, and again in 1846,48 and 1862, 
In 1868, he 


was elevated to the bench, where he remained 


was elected speaker of the house. 


till the close of the late war between the 
states. Upon the restoration of the Federal 
authority, he was again placed on the bench, 
where he remained until 1868, 

A few months before his death, he was 
elected a member of congress, (October 17, 
1870,) but before he took his seat he died. Asa 
statesman, he was a pure and patriotic; asa law- 
yer, he was learned and able, and his ability 
was only equalled by the kindly qualities of 
his heart. Such were the conspicuous traits 
of his character, which endeared him to all who 
knew him. He was twice married, first to 
Miss Noble, of Virginia, and second to Miss 
Kittrell, but left no issue. 

Abram Watkins Venable, born 1799, died 
1876, was the son of Samuel Venable, and the 
nephew and naine sake of Abram B. Venable, 
who was a member of congress from Virginia, 
1791 to 1799, and United States senator 1803 
and 1804; was detailed by the Jeffersonian 
party, on account of his financial abilities, to 
He 
perished in the burning of the Richmond 
Theatre, December 26th, 1811. 

A. W. Venable was born in Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia, October 17th, 1799. 
His mother was a daughter of Judge Carring- 
ton. Educated at Hampden Sydney College, 
where he graduated in 1816, he studied medi- 


be the president of the Bank of Virginia. 
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cine for two years, and then went to Princeton, 
where he graduatedin 1819. Hethen studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1821. 

He settled in Oxford, and in 1832 was elec- 
tor on the Jackson ticket, and again in 1836 
on the VanBuren ticket, with Nathaniel Ma- 
con and others. This was the last publice act 
of Macon’s long and eventful career in polities. 

Mr. Venable was elected, in 1847, a member 
of congress, over Judge Kerr; and again in 
1849, elected over Henry K. Nash, and re- 
elected in April, 1851. 

He was again a candidate for congress in 
1853, but from some dissatisfaction of his party 
as to Cuba and other questions, another demo- 
erat (Lewis,) was put in nomination, and Hon- 
orable Sion H. Rogers was elected. 

During the civil war, Mr. Venable was a 
member of the confederate congress; when 
His 
health had for some time failed, and he died 
at Oxford, February 24th, 1876, leaving a son, 
Major Thomas B. Venable, and other children, 


this closed he retired from publie life. 


to inherit his fame and virtues. 

Robert Potter was a resident of Granville 
Jounty. In early lite he was a midshipman 
in the navy, from which he resigned; studied 
law and entered the legislature in 1826, as a 
member from Halifax, and in 1828 he was elec- 
ted from Granville. His course in the legisla- 
ture was marked by a violent and vindictive 
assault on the banks of the state, which he 
pursued with such adroitness, that his bill to 
to raise a committee to prosecute the banks was 
carried by one vote, but the speaker, Thomas 


Settle, sr., voting with the minority, the bill 
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failed to pass. Such had been the course of the 
banks that great prejudice existed against them 
amongst the people. Mr. Potter was elected to 
the Twentieth Congress the next year, and re- 
But 


this brilliant career was brought to an ignom- 


elected to the Twenty-second Congress. 


He coinmitted 
a brutal mayhem upon two of his wife’s rela- 


inous close by Potter himself. 


tions, for which he was fined and imprisoned. 
He then went to Texas and there was killed 
in a private brawl. 

Memucan Hunt was born in this county. 
He served in the provincial congress at New 
Berne, August 25, 1774, and at Halifax, April 
4, 1776, and November 12, of that year. Ile 
was treasurer of North Carolina from 1777 
to 1787, senator in the legislature in 1788, 
and was a man of distinction and much useful- 
ness. 

William Hunt, his son, a distinguished ofh- 
cer in the revolution, was appointed major in 
Colonel Philip Taylors regiment of state 
troops. He was the father of Memucan IIunt, 
who was sent by the Republic of Texas as 
Envoy to Washington city. 

There are many other names connected with 
Granville worthy of memory and record, as 
Amis, Bullock, Eatons, Hargrave, Hillman, 
Hunt, Littles, Littlejohn, Pulliam, Robards, 
Sneed, Taylor, Wyche, Yancey, and others; but 
want of sufficient material to form a sketch, 
and the mits of our work, conipel us to leave 
this pleasing task to some son of Granville, 
who will gather up the rich memorials of 
this grand old county, and present her sons in 
their true light to the admiration of posterity. 


oe DYEA PO E m 
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CHAPTER vi 


GREENE 


GENERAL JESSE SPEIGHT, 
1795, died 1847, was a 
County. He was the son of Rev. Seth Speight, 
a Methodist preacher. His education was not 


born September 22, 
native of Greene 


thorough, but his career in all the vicissitudes 
of public hfe, proves that books are not alone 
indispensible for success. He possessed great 
shrewdness of character, ambition, and un- 
tiring perseverance, united to a warm and 
generous heart, to these qualities were added 
a commanding and comely person, (he was 
He entered the 


House of Conimons when in the prime of life, 


the tallest man I ever saw.) 


(the twenty-seventh year of his age,) the next 
year, 1823, he was elected senator in the hie 
lature, of which he was speaker in 1828,and in 
this he continued until 1829, when he was 
elected a member of the Twenty-first Congress, 


1837, and served until the Twenty-fourth 


COUNTY, 


Congress; then he declined a re-election, and 
removed to Columbus, Mississippi. 

He here entered again the political arena, with 
brilliant success. He was sent to the legisla- 
ture, elected speaker, and in 1844 was made 
senator in congress, Which post he occupied at 
the time of his death: this occurred at Col- 
uimbus, May 1, 1847. 

Without any extraordinary endowments of 
mind, or advantages of hberal education, his 
brilhant due 
hearted honesty, his energy of character,and his 


success was to his simple- 
devotion to the prineiples of the constitution. 

Joseph Dixon was born in Greene County 
April 29, 1828, and represented the cousty in 
the legislature in 1868. On the death of David 
Heaton, (who died June 25, 1870.) Mr. Dixon 
was elected to serve the unexpired term in 


the Forty-first Congress, 1869,-’/1. 


GUILFORD COUNTY. 


In this county one of the most important 
battles of the revolution was fought, March 
15, 1780, important in its consequences, for it 
formed a link in the chain of events that led 
to the final independence of our country. 

At this time the English authority was 
supreme in the sonth. Georgia was in their 
undisputed power, Charleston had surrendered, 
Gates had been defeated at Camden, (1780) 
and Lord 
pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 


Cornwallis advanced in “all the 


and had taken position at Charlotte; here he 
held his headquarters. He had dispatched an 
experienced and approved officer with astrong 
force to intimidate and subdue the people of 


western Carolina, These were met at the 
King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780, and de- 
feated, then came the glorious vietory of the 
Cowpens, of Morgan over Tarleton, with the 
flower of the British army, (January 17, 1781,) 
these, with the battle of Guilford, in March, 
all presaged the final defeat and surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 
This triad of victories sealed the fate of the 
royal power of England in America, for had. 
either terminated differently, different, per- 
haps, had been the fate of our country’s iiberty. 

An official report of the battle of Guilford, 
by Lord Cornwallis, and also by General 


Greene, have been published, and will repay a 
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careful perusal,* they are too long to be re- 
published here; but it may be well to present 
some sketches of the lives and serviees of 
those who figured so prominently on that 
occasion, 

From an authentie work we extract the fol- 
lowing :T 


“Earl Cornwallis, (viscount Brome) was 
born in Governor Square, London, December 
81, 1738, and died Oetober 5, 1805. 

“ He was educated at Eton. While at col- 


lege playing at hoekey, he reeeived a blow: 


which produeed x slight but permanent obli- 
qnity of vision, The boy who aecidently 
eaused this was Shute Barrington, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham. After finishing his edu- 
cation he chose the army as his profession. 
His first eommission as Ensign in the Foot 
Guards, is dated Deeember 8th, 1756. His 
first lesson in war was asaid to the Marquis of 
Grandby, in the eontest between England and 
Franee in 1761. He had been eleeted a mem- 
ber of parliament from Eye, and upon the 
death of his father the following year, took 
his seat in the House of Lords. When in par- 
liament he was strongly opposed to the seheme 
ot taxing America, but when the war came, as 
an officer of the army, he accepted active em- 
plovment against the eolonists. In February 
10th, 1776, he embarked for Ameriea in eom- 
mand of a division.” 


To all human sagaeity this war at first would 
appear to prove but a holiday exeursion, con- 
sidering the paucity of the forees engaged. 
Lord Cornwallis gives the following as the 
force of the two armies: 


British. Americans. 
August, 177/6. . . 24,000, 16,000, 
November, 1776 . 26,900, 4500, 
December, 1776 . 27,700, 3,300,t 


at the battle 
where he displayed 


Ile was 
Lie 


of Brandywine, in 
mueh eoolness and 





®Wheeler's History of North Carolina, IJ., 175. 

TCorrespondence of chartes, first marquis of Corn- 
walis, by C. Ross in three volnmes, London, 1859. 
An accurate likeness of Lord Cornwallis, in m posses- 
sion, shows this defect. I have heard old men say, 
who had known Lord Cornwallis, ‘that he was blind 
ill one eye.” 

FCornwallis’ Correspondence, I , 29, 
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bravery, and was then sent south, and there 
defeated General Gates at Camden, August 
15, 1780. 

The battle of Guilford was his last general 
engagement, tor he was eompelledl by Wash- 
ington, to surrender at Yorktown, October 
19th, 1781 

He returned to England, and his misehances 
in America-did not seem to lessen his reputa- 
tion, for he was appointed Governor of the 
Tower, and in 1786, he was sent to the East 
Indies as Governor and as eommander-in-cluet. 
Here he was distinguished for his gallantry in 
the war against the Sultan of Mysore, and on 
his return to England, in consequence of lis 
faithful and honorable services, he was made a 
privy eounsellor, ereated a marquis, appointed 
master-general of ordnanee, and sent as lord 
lieutenant to Ireland. He was made min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Franee, and as such 
signed the treaty of Amiens. In 1804, he 
sueceeded the Marquis of Wellesly as Gov- 
ernor General of India; in this situation he 
died, to Ghazepoore, Oetober 5th, 1805. 

Colonel Banastre Tarleton, born 1754, died 
Lord Cornwallis in his 
campaign in the south, and eommanded the 
twenty-first regiment of dragoons. 

le was born in Liverpool, Angust 21, 1754. 
Studied law, but on the revolt of the eolonist 
of Ameriea, joined the army, 


1833, aceompanied 


He was dis- 
tinguished for his daring, iutrepidity, indomi- 
The 
ardor of his temper reeeived a severe check 
at the Cowpens, from General Morgan. Ile 
surrendered at Yorktown, and released on 
parole he returned to England. Ue married, 
1798, Priscilla, the natural daughter of the 
Duke of Aneaster, but he lived for some time 
with Perdita, (Mrs. Robinson,) the former niis- 
tress of the Prinee of Wales; from whom he 
received considerable sums of nioney. 

He was a member of parliament from Liver- 
pool, from 1790 to 1806, and from 1807 to 


table energy,and sanguinary disposition, 
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1812. He was notorious for his criticisms on 
military matters. 
erely blamed Lord Cornwallis for the fail- 


ure of the British arms in America. and he 


In one of his works sev- 


assumed to criticise the military character of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

He died January 25, 1833, without issue.* 

On the field of Guilford, fell Colonel Wilson 
Webster, one of the most gallant and efficient 
officers in the British army. He came to 
America with Lord Cornwallis, and was very 
active in the operationsin New Jersey in 1777. 
In 1779, he commanded at Verplanek’s Point, 
and resisted successfully the attack of General 
Rohert Howe. 
of the British army at the battle of Camden, 
South Carolina. 


He was severely wounded at the battle of 


ile commanded the right wing 


Guilford, and died a few days afterward, at 
Elizabeth town, in Bladen County, where he 


was buried. His remains, a few years ago, 
were disinterred; of this event an interesting 
account was given at the time, from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. Hugh Waddell. 

His father was an eminent physician of 


Edinboro, Scotland. The following letter to 


his father, from Cornwallis, does justice to his 
merits, and credit to head as well as the heart 
of the writer: 


‘ Witmineton, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Apri 23d, 1/81. 
My DEAR SIR: 

“It gives me great concern to undertake a 
task, which is not only a bitter renewal of my 
grief, but must be a violent shock to an affec- 
tionate parent. 

“You have for your support the assistance 
of religion, good sense, and an experience of 
the uncertainty of all human happiness. You 
have for your satisfaction that your son died 
nobly for the defense of his country, honored 
and lamented by his fellow soldiers, that he 
led a life of honor and virtue, which must 
secure him everlasting happiness. 





* Cornwallis’ Correspondence. 54 I have a perfect 
gem of art in a full length portrait of this officer, by 
Sir John Reynolds, copied by Sully from the original 
in London. 
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“ When the keen sensibilities of the pissions 
begin a little to subside, these considerations 
wiil give you real comfort. 

“That the Almighty may give you fortitude 
to bear this severest of trials, is the earnest 
wish of your companion in affliction, and your 
faithful servant, 

‘¢ CoRNWALLIs,”? 


David Caldwell, D. D., born 1725, died 1824, 
was so patriotic and so distinguished “in his 
day and generation,” that he richly deserves 
our remembrance and gratitude. 

He was a native of Pennsylvania; born in 
me eae 


Ios 


Lancaster County, March 

His early education was neglected, his father 
having apprenticed him to learn the trade of 
a house carpenter, and this he foliowed for 
four years after his term of apprenticeship had 
expired. Ile was moral, studious, and early 
became a member of the Presbyterian church. 
He resolved to becomea minister of the gospel, 
and after being prepared for colleve, he entered 
He 
was sent by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in 


Princeton, where he graduated in 1761. 


1765, to North Carolinaasa missionary, which 
was to Le the field of his labors and usefulness; 
he settled in this county. {Ie was a sincere 
patriot and so decided in the cause of his 
adopted home, that he was severely persecuted 
by the tories and the British in 1781. They 
ravaged his farm and burned his houses, 

He studied medicine and combined the two 
characters of the divine and the physician. In 
the unhappy times of the Regulation troubles, 
he did all in his power to alleviate the op- 
pressions imposed on this impoverished people 
He 
was amember of the provincial congress at. 
Halifax, which formed the state constitution, 
and of the convention at Hillsboro, called to 
consider the Constitution of the United St ites, 
July 21,1788. 
ever held of a political nature. 
conducted at his house a classical school, at 
which sonie of the first men of this age were 


by the hands of cruelty and{extortion. 


These were the only officies he 
For years he 
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educated. Judge Murphey, Judge McCay, 
Governor Morehead, aud others, received from 
this excellent teacher their early education. 
He 1765, Rachel, the third 
danghter of Rev. Alexander Craighead, of 
Mecklenburg County. After a long life of 
usefulness and honor, he died August 25, 1824. 
Alexander Martin, died in 1807, who for a 


long time resided in this county, was born in 


married in 


New Jersey. He was liberally educated. His 
brother, Colonel James Martin, who resided in 
Stokes, was a colonel in the revolution, and: 
the father of the late Judge Janies Martin of 
Salisbury, who moved to Alabama and there 
died. Another brother, Thomas, was an Epis- 
copal minister, a graduate of Princeton, and 
Another brother, 
Samuel, was a captain in the revolutionary 
war, and was at the battle of Eutaw. He 


married in Charlotte, where he died. 


tanght school in Virginia. 


Alexander, the subject of this sketch, moved 
to Virginia, and thence to Guilford County; 
in 1772, he was its representative in the col- 
onial assembly, 

Ile was a member of the first provincial 
congress that met at New Berne, 1774, in 
opposition to the royal governnient, and again 
in 17/5. The provincial congress that met at 
Halifax, (April 4, 1776) appointed him col- 
onel of the second regiment in the conti- 
nental:ervice, with John Patton as lieutenant- 
colonel. He joined the grand army of the 
north, under General Washington. Ie was 
at the battles of Brandywine, September 11, 
1777, and at Germantown, October +, 1777, 
where his brigade commander, Nash, was 


killed.* 

*The following is extracted from the University Mag- 
azine, V , 363: 

* Ovr h igade from North Carolina was inspected; 
the seven regiments, which had been two years in ser- 
v ce. were ascertained tohe too small for their comple- 
went of officers. the brigade was reduced to three regi- 
ments, t c surplus otti: ers were dischar,ed aud sent 
kome. The first regiment wus commanded by -homas 
Clarke. of Hanover to which the 6th was attached; the 
second was commanded by Colonel Patton, to which 
the-dth regiment was attached; the third rgiment was 
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This battle terminated his military career. 
Degraded by the conrt martial, he returned 
home, and the magazine, from which we have 
quoted, adds that “these officers who were 
dismissed proved very useful. On their re- 
turn they fonnd the state in great confusion; 
tories and 
These officers used their 


influence and expericuee in quelling and tak- 


were very abundant; robberies 


murders frequent. 


ing these tories prisoners and hanging many 
of them; thus proving themselves in their own 
state more useful than they could have been 
to the country had they been retained in the 


Ar 


This sentence of the court martial did not 
affect, as it is shown by subsequent events, the 
character, usefulness or popniarity of Colonel 
Martin, for, in 1779, he was elected senator 
from Guilford, and re-elected in 1780,-’81,-’82, 
1787,88, and was chosen speaker of the seu- 
ate during all these years. 

On the capture of Governor Burke, 1781, by 
the tories, under David Fanning, at Hills- 
boro, then the seat of government, as speaker 
of the senate, he became ez-officio governor 
of the state, aud exercised the funetions of 
that office. 

In 1782, and again in 1789, he was elected 
governor of the state, and was senator in con- 
gress from 17938 to 1799. 

Governor Martin, by his support of John 
Adams and the ahen and sedition laws, lost 


commanded by Jethro Sumner, to which the 5th regi- 
nunt was attached. The oldest captain of each regi- 
ment, that was broken up was retained in t e new regi- 
ment, with the priviledge of select ng the men who 
should compose their company from the regiment 
to which they first belonged. 

‘Alexander Martin, colonel of t'-e second regiment, 
at the battle of Germantown, seeing a soldier slip into 
a hollow of a gum tree, ordered him out, threatening to 
run bim through with his sword. The soldier obeyed, 
and our gallant colonel took shelter from danger by 
getting into his place. ‘lis was proved next doy in 
court-martial, and he was sent home to :.illsboro w th 
a wooden sword. 

“At the samecourt General Stevens, of the Virginia 
line, was sentenced to go home to his plantation also 
with a wooden sword, for drunkenness and disobedt- 
ence, and to never appear again in the American 
service,’ 
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his long enjoyed popularity, and was defeated 
for the senate by Jefferson Franklin, of Surry. 
Governor Martin had been, theretofore, uner- 
ring in his campaigns in that perception of the 
politic and prudent eourse to pursue; but here 
he made a political blunder, which Talleyrand 
pronounced worse than a crime. He lingered 
about like some superfluous actor of the 
stage, when his day had passed, and he no 
more had the “ honors and troops of friends,” 
he once enjoyed. 

Such long, laborious and continued services 
in the political field should condone any errors 
in his military career. 

He was fond of literature, and was for awhile 
at Prineeton College. He was one of the most 
active and useful trustces of onr university 
from 1790 to the date of his death. 
erpor, in his messages, he warmly advoeated 


As gov- 


the claims of the institution to the patronage 
of the state. He was vain of his literary at- 
tainments. His ode on the death of General 
Nash, in 1777, and his eulogy on the death of 
Governor Caswell (November 10, 1789) have 
been printed, and may be considered as more 
patriotic than poetic. He died at Danbury, 
on the Dan River, in 1807, unmarried. 
Newton Cannon, born 1781, dicd September 
29th, 1841, soldier and statesman, at one time 
He was a native of 
Guilford County, removed to Tennessce. 


governor of Tennessee. 


His grandfather, Richard Thompson, was the 
first man who fell at Alamance, (in the battle 
between the regulators and Governor Tryon, in 
1771.) Mr. Thompson was also the ancester of 
Robert Cannon, of Shelbyville, Jacob Wrigh, 
of Rutherford County, John Thompson, of 
Davidsen, and Andrew Hynes,of Nashville.* 

Ie was a member of the legislature of Ten- 
nessee, 1811.12, and of the state eonstitu- 
tional convention of 1824. 

Tn 1818, he was appointed colonel of a regi- 
ment of Tennessee mounted rifles, aud cou- 





*Caruther’s Life of David Caldwell, p. 153. 
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mancded the lett wing in the battle of Talla- 
hatchie, November 3d, 1818, where he dis- 
played much valor and skill. 

He was elected twice a member of congress 
froni Tennessee, and served trom 1814 to 1817, 
and from 1819 to 1828. 

He was appointed by Monroe, one of the 
commissioners to treat with the Chickasaws in 
1819. He was Governor of Tennessee from 
1835 to 1839, and died at Nashville on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1841. 
purity of charaeter; of strong common sense 


He was a man of great 


and of indomitable courage. 

He married the eldest daughter of General 
James Wellborn, of Wilkes County, whose 
mother was the daughter of Hugh Montgom- 
ery, of Rowan. 

General James Wellborn was a member of 
the state senate from Wilkes County for 
many years, from 1796 to 1829. 

He was active, patriotic, and usetul in the 
legislature, and often spoke en various ques- 
tions, always with great vehemence and earn- 
estness. Ile was blest witha stentorian volee, 
and when excited used it with great foree. “In 
the legislature of 1805, says Moore in his his- 
tory, (page 116,) the most remarkable feature 
of this session was General James Wellborn’s 
proposition for the state to construct a great 
road from Beanfort to the mountains. The 
senator from Wilkes County was prophetic in 
his fore cast and entitled to be eonsidered, 
the first to propose the great railway inaugu- 
rated in 1848. 

John Motley Morehead, born July 4, 1796, 
died August 27, 1866, son of John Morehead 
and Obedience Motley, was born in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, He was educated at 
the school of Dr. David Caldwell, and at the 
nniversity,* where he graduated in 1817 in 


*Judge Kerr in his oration “ on the life and character 
of Governor Morehead at Wentworth,’’ states that 
‘* Governor Moreliead gave evidence of his future eml- 
nence by the laurels he won in competition with such 
class mates as John Y. Mason, of Virginia, and James 
K. Polk.” They were never classmates. 
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the same elass with Riehard H. Alexander, 
Hardy B. Croom,and others. After leaving the 
university, he studied law with Judge Arehi- 
bald D. Murphey, and eame to the bar in 1819. 
He was elected to the legislature in 1821 as a 
member from Rockingham, and after one 
year’s seryiee, he removed to Greensboro, 
where he spent his long useful and eventful life, 

In 1826, he was eleeted to represent Guil- 
ford County, as also in 1827. It was here my 
good fortune to beeome well aequainted with 
him, for we were members of the same body, 
on the same committees, and lived in the 


He had an 


open handed manner that was magical and 


same hotel. open hearted and 


irresistible, His person, then in the prime of 
life, was commanding and symmetrical, his 
conversational powers were unequalled, 
abounding in humor, and anecdote, as well as 
in kindness and sense. Sueh was his keen 
sense of the Indierous that he 
‘¢ Was wont to set the table in a roar,” 

and was the eharm of our little circle, which 
even to this day is remeinbered with mourn- 
ful pleasure, for not one of that party (save 
one) is left: Bailey, Meares, Croom, Hceles, 
Iredell, Walker, Morehead and Owen all gone. 

After serving two years in the legislature 
he deelined to be again a candidate; his private 
and professional duties demanding all his time 
and attention, and truly in that profession, 
there were giants in those daysat the Guilford 
bar, and with them he had to wrestle for fame 
and fortune. Strong in intellect, astute in 
pereeption, they were very athletes in their 
efforts; it was no holiday exeursion to encoun- 
ter in the legal tournament such knights as 
Bartlett Yancey, James Martin, Thomas Settle, 
Sr., Wm. A. Graham, Riehmond Pearson, Hugh 
Waddell, and others. To win laurels in sueh 
The forte of 


Mr. Morehead lay in his great amount of sound 


competition was no light duty. 


eommion sense, familiarity with the people, his 
sympathies with their troubles and trials, and 
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a knowledge of their modes of netion and 
thought. Ilis clients leaned on him for ad- 
viee, for support, and for eomfort, He com- 
bined brilliant, genius, labor and tact, together 
with an energy aud force that made bim in- 
evitably successful. He rarely lost a casein the 
civil dveket, and although employed in every 
important case he never had a elient eapitally 
Other 


a deeper knowledge of the law, but none had 


executed. ndvoeates kad doubtless 


greater suceess. In the foree and “ the very 
whirlwind of his passion ” he often would vio- 
late sonie rule of rhetoric or grammar; but it 
was amply supphed by the power of his logie, 
the point and foree of his illustration, and his 
impassionate elocution. Such was Mr. More- 
head as an advocate. 

But so devoted was he to his profession, that 
Dur- 


ing the period in which he practieed law, 


he avoided the entieements of polities. 


(twenty-one years,) he had consented to rep- 
resent the people only three times. His pro- 
fession was his idol, and to thishe devoted all 
his time and all the powers of his intelleet, 
and he was richly rewarded, for he achieved 
distinction in that high science, which Coke 
pronounces “the perfection of reason.” 
Cireumstances, however, so ruled his destiny, 
that he was freqnently forced to become a 
proninent actor in the field of politics, In 1840, 
he was nominated for governor, and many will 
reeollect, and all have heard of “the log cabin 
campaign.” The quiet state of North Carolina 
was jarred to her very foundations, was shaken 
excitement from the ocean 
From his attention to his 
profession, Mr, Merehead was not as well ver- 


with unexampled 
to the mountatns. 


sed in political history as his astute and prac- 
tical opponent, Romulus M. Saunders, whose 
life had been spent in legislative and congres- 
sional duties, and to whom every point and 
This 
Crowds of 
people met them at every appointment, from 


guard of political warfare was familiar. 
was an oceasion of great interest. 
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the sandy shores of Currituck, to the blue 


mountains of Cherokee, to witness these 


gladiatorial contests. Both were in the prime 
of life—both ambitious. Saunders was dex- 
terous and well informed; Morehead was apt 
to perceive, quick to learn, and always ready; as 
Gavin Hoge said of him on this occasion, “he 
learned faster than any man he ever knew,” 
and he was elected over his able and inde- 
fatigable opponent by about 8,000 majority. 

The manner in which he diseharged the 
duties of the executive office has passed into 
history. He has written lis name in eharacters 
more durable than menuniental brass in the 
institutions of the state. Every engine as it 
shrilly sounds in its progress along the iron 
pathway, announces his zeal for the cause of 
internal Every school-house 
that decks our hills or valleys, preserves his 
memory as the friend of education, and the 


Iniprovement. 


stately charities near our metropolis proclaim 
his name as the protector aud the friend 
of the deaf and dumb, and of the unhappy 
insane. 

He was a candidate for governor a second 
time and was opposed by the learned and elo- 
quent Louis D. Henry; but the health of Mr, 
Henry was feeble, and although he made an 
able canvass, le was defeated by Governor 
Morehead. 

After his second term as governor had ex- 
pired, he returned to the quiet comforts of 
Blandwood, as his home was called near 
Greensboro, determined to devote himself to 
private pursnits, for he conld not be idle. 
Iie had erected, before entering political life, 
commodious and extensive buildings for a 
female seminary which he called “ Edgewood,” 
from which educated and accomplished young 
ladies were seut forth ananally. His energy 
and enterprise established large cotton fac- 
tories, thus competing with the Lowells of the 
north. l 

He wa: also largely engaged in the various 
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railroad interest of the state, and received 
much vituperation from those opposed to his 
energetic and vigorous views. He was the 
first president of the North Carolina railroad; 
under his auspices it was put into operation 
and eonducted suevessfully for many years. 
fie retired from its presidency in 1856. 

In 1848, he presided over the convention 
that nominated General Taylor for the presi- 
deney; in 1858, he was elected to the eom- 
mons, and in 1860, he represented Guilford 
County in the senate, with Cyrus P. Menden- 
hall, ©. E. Shober and J. J. Gorrell as eol- 
leagues in the commons. 

The first national position which Governor 
Morehead ever filled, was that of a delegate 
from North Carolina, to ‘the peace congress,” 
which assembled at Washington, early in 
1861, with George Davis, Thomas Ruffin, 
David S. Reid, Daniel M. Barringer as col- 
The hope of peace was delusive, and 
He went there the de- 


leagues. 
all efforts were idle. 
voted friend of the union, and left the eon- 
vention ready to follow the destinies of his 
state. 

When the southern eonfederaey was estab- 
lished, he was ehosen by the legislature of the 
stute torepresent his district in the provisional 
congress, but he had approached 

ss The seal and yellow leaf of life ` 

The desolating effects of the war had seri- 

ile not only lost his 





ously injured his estate. 
slaves, of which he had a great number, but a 
considerable ainount invested in contederate 
bonds, nor were these all the saddening ettects 
of the Morehead. His 
health gave way; and with the hope of re- 
storing his shattered constitution, he repaired 
to the Rock Alum springs of Virginia, where 
he died on August 27, 1868, full of years, and 
loved and regretted by the people of North 


war on Governor 


Carolina, 
He married 
daughter of the late Colonel Robert Lindsay. 


in 1822, Eliza, the eldest V“ 


He left the following issue: 

I. Letitia, who married Walker. 

IJ. John M., who married Evans. 

III. Louisa, who married W. W. Avery. 

IV. Another 
Patterson. 

V. Emma, who married Juus A. Gray. 

VI. James Turner. 

VII. Eugene. 

George C. Mendenhall was a native and 
resident of this county, well connected and 
highly esteemed. 


daughter, married Rufus 


He was a lawyer by profession, patient, 
persevering, and skilful in the praetice; faith- 
ful and honest in all his dealings. 

He represented this county in the legisla- 
ture in 1828,°29, and 780, and again in 1840 
and “41. 

He opposed Honorable Edmund Deberry for 
congress, and was defeated by asmall majority. 
On his 
court, 
in February, 1860, in an attempt to cross at 
Fuller’s ford, on 


His death was unexpected as sad. 
return home from Stanly superior 


the Uharee river, which 
had been swollen by recent rains, he was 
drowned. 
M. Dick was also a native and resi- 
He was born about 1791, 
studied law, and represented this county in the 
legislature in the senate in $819,-’20,-°29, and 
31, and in 18382 was elected one of the judges 
of the superior courts of law and equity, which 
he held until his death, this occurred while 
he was riding the Edenton circuit, at the 
house of Abram Reddick, in Hertford County. 
His character as a judge was distiuguished 
for integrity and patience; he was the father 
of Robert Paine Dick, now judge of the United 
States district court for westeru North Caro- 
lina, He is a native and resident of this 
county, born October 5th, 1823. Ile was liber- 
ally educated, and graduated with the second 
honors of his class at the university in 1843, 
in the same class wasJohn L. Bridgers, Philo 


John 
dent of this county. 
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P. Henderson, John W. Lancaster, Thomas D. 
McDowell, 8. J. Person, and others. 

He read law with his father, and George C. 
Mendenhall, and was admitted to the bar in 
1845. 

He was appointed United States district 
attorney by President Pierce, in 1853, which 
position he held until 1861. 

Iie was a delegate to the democratic na- 
tional convention, at Charleston and Balti- 
more, in April and June, 1860, and acted with 
the union democrats after the state delegates 
had seceded. Jle was elected without be- 
ing a candidate to the state convention, May 
20th, 1861, and used his efforts to have the 
ordinance of secession submitted to a vote of 
the people. 

Fle was a member of the state senate, (1864) 
and was active in advocating peace ineasures 
In 1868, appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, judge of the United States dis- 
trict court of North Carolina; but, as he could 
not take “the test oath,’ declined. He was 
also appointed provisional judge by Governor 
Holden, which he declined. 


he was 


He was a member 
of the state convention of 1805, and assisted 
in framing a constitution, which was rejected 
by a popular vote. 

In 1868, he was elected one of the justices 
of the supreine court of the state; and when 
the United States court for the western dis- 
trict North Curohna was created, Judge Dick 
was appointed by President Grant to the 
position ofjudgetherein. In 1848, Judge Dick 
E. Adams, of Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia. 

John A. Gilmer, born November 4, 1805, died 
May 14,1868, was a native of Guilford County. 
His tamily were of Scotch-Irish decent. His 
father, Captain Robert Gilmer, was a man of 
simple habits, of excellent comnion sense and 
inflexible integrity. He wasa wheelwright by 
trade; by his wife Anne, nee Forbes, he had 
twelve children, of whomthe subject of our 


married Mary 
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sketch was the oldest. His early education 
was such as could be imparted by the county 
schools and his own application; for, until he 
was seventeen, he worked on his father’s farm 
in the summer, and attended school in the 
winter, He entered the 
taught by Rev. Eh W. Caruthers, who was the 


sucecssor of Rev. Dr. Caldwell, where he con- 


grammar school 


tinued for two years. His progress was rapid, 
and he became a good scholar in the ordinary 
branches of an English education, and in the 
higher branches of mathematies, also well 
versed in Latin and Greek. 
Laurens County, South Carolina, where he 


taught the Mount Vernon Grammar School 


He went then to 


for three years. 

In December, 1829, he returned home and 
studied law with Judge Murphey; and 1833, 
was licensed as counsellor and attorney at law. 
With no friends to advance his fortunes, with 
no eapital but industry and good: habits, and 
surrounded by such legal luminaries as- John 
M. Morehead, William A. Graham, Settle, 
Nash, Mendenhall, and others, his prospects 
were gloomy and progress painful and slow. 
But by energy and perseverence he was soon 
among the most successful, and in the course 
of a few years was eonsidcred a leader of the 
profession, 

Fame and fortune followed his footsteps. 
Because of his abilities and his genial disposi- 
tion he waspopularwith the people. In 1846 was 
eleeted to the legislature as senator from.Guil- 
ford County, and continued without any suc- 
eessfnl opposition to 1854. His course in the 
legislature was liberal, patriotie, and philan- 
throphie. 

He was the advocate of the construetion of 
the insane asylum, and as also of a liberal 
system of internal improvements. 

In 1856, he was the whig candidate for gov- 
ernor, but was defeated by Governor Bragg, 
whose majority was over 13,000. In 1857, he 
was eleetcd a member of the Thirty-fifth Con- 
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gress, 1857,—’09, and re-eleeted to the Thirty- 
sixth Congress in 1859,-’61, in which he was 
On 


the accession of Lineoln he was offered a seat in 


chairman of the committee on elections. 


the cabinet as secretary of the treasury, but 
declined. i 

Although at all times opposed to the doc- 
trine of secession, yet when the state seeeded 
and the war came, he went with his state, and 
embraced the cause of the south with all his 
native force of character, and, like Abraham, 
he offered up his only son upon the altar of 
his country, and sent him forth to battie, his 
only injunetion being, to discharge all the 
dutics of a soldier with energy and fidelity; 
nobly did that son obey this mandate. 

He succeeded James Robert McLean as a 
member of the eontederate congress, and sat 
until its termination. 

This son, John Alexander Gilmer, has re- 
cently been appointed one of the judges of 
the superior courts, and “ wins golden opinions 
from all sorts of men,” by his learning, pa- 
tience, and fidelity.. Ife was born about 1835 
or 1887; graduated at the university in 1858; 
read law with his father, and practiced with 
success. Of his war record we have but httle 
information, but we know that he was in the 
army and nobly did his duty; that after the 
war closed he returned to his praetice, and on 
the death of Judge Kerr, (December 7th, 
1879,) he was appointed by the governor 
judge of the superior eourt.. 

He married a daughter of Joseph H. Lind- 
say. 

The father married on January 3d, 1837 
Juliana, daughter of Reverend William Parish, 
and the grandaughter of Colonel John Paisley, 
an officer of the revolution, as also of General 
Alexander Mebane; whose sketch will be 
found in the Northampton County section.. 

He died at Greensboro, on May 14th, 1868. 
The melancholy effects of the unhappy intes-. 
tine war preyed.heavily on his spirits; nator. 


ee 
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ally elastic, and on his robust constitution, and 
so brought his life to a premature close. 

John lenr Dillard, born 1825, late one of 
the associate justices of the supreme court of 
the state, resides inthis county. He was born 
in Rockingham County, in 1825. He was a 
student at the university, where he finished 
his sophomore year, and then he went to the 
William and Mary, Virginia, where he gradu- 
ated. After studying law, and being admit- 
ted to practice in North Carolina, he settled 
in Patrick County, Virginia. In a few years 
he returned to Rockingham and devoted him- 
self to his profession. He was elected county 
attorney, and was remarkable for his diligence 
and accuracy in the forms he used. He was 
appointed clerk and master, which position he 
was well calculated to make him an admirable 
equity draftsman, for which, in his practice, he 
became distinguished. 

Iis war record is short. He was captain in 
a company in the 45th North Carolina regi- 
ment, and did his duty faithfully. After the 
war was over, he renewed the practice of his 
profession with such success that he was pro- 
nounced by Chief Justice Pearson “ to be the 
ablest equity lawyer in North Carolina.” Tle 
removed from Rockinghani County to Greens- 
boro in 1868, and became one of the firm of 
Dillard, Ruffin and Gilmer. 

In connection with Judge Dick, he estab- 
lished a law school, which supplied the vacancy 
occasioned by the closing of the one so long 
earried on by the late Chief Jnstice Pearson. 

He married Anna J., danghter of Colonel 
Martin, of Ifenry County, Virginia. He wasau 
elder of the Presbyterian chureh, and a faith- 
ful follower of its exemplary teachings. 


4 Calvin ae ley," was bari in in Gaultier 


County, January 2, 1819, and graduated at the 
university In 1840, in same class with Jndge 
David A. Barnes, Governor Tod R. Cadwell, 


John $V. Cunningham, William Johnston, 





*From the Living Writers of the south, 


John A. Lillington, Judge Shipp, and others, 
He read law and was admitted to practice. 

In 1850, he was elected a member of the 
House of Commons, and again in 1852, and 
was elected by the legislature superintendent 
of common schools for a term of two years. 
He was so approved in his high and important 
position that he was re-elected six times. 

In 1856, he was licensed to preach by the 
Orange Presbytry. 

So effictent was the system he inaugurated, 
that the schools were kept in regular operation 
during all of our long and bloody civil war. 

His literary labors are “ Alamance; or, the 
Great and Final Experiment,” pnblished by 
Harpers in 1847, which described the stirring 
scenes 11 this region in 1776, and was a very 
successful book. 

In 1850, he published ‘“ Roanoke; or, where 
is Utopia?” likewise, an historical novel, pub- 
lished by Peterson. He published, in 1851, 
“the North Carolina Reader,” which work 
is admirably calculated to make our state bet- 
ter known and our own people more familiar 
with our glowing history. 

In 1863, during the war, he published, at 
Greensboro, “Seriptnal Views of National 
Trials.” Mr. Moore, in History of North Caro- 
lina, says of Mr. Wiley, that his achieved 
success as an author is more than excelled by 
lis great efforts in the cause of public educa- 
tion, . 

Albion W. Tourgee, who resided in Greens- 
boro, is prominent as a politician, writer and 
advocate. He came to this state from Ohio, 
and as Moore says, is “ue of the few whose 
advent has been beneficial to his adopted 
state.” Tle is a lawyer by profession, learned 
and laborious, and as a politician, active and 


able. 

He was a member of the convention of 
1868, Calvin J. Cowles, president, sind,in 1870, 
succeeded D. G. Fowle as a judge of the 
superior courts. Hisjadicial appointment was 
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opposed by Governor Worth, who alleged 
some damaging evidence against him, but his 
career as a judge,in spite ofabundant ealumny, 
redowned to his credit, His titerary gifts are 
of a high order, and much respected. 

He had for some time previous been chair- 
man of the republican central comniittee of 
the state, and is now secretary of the national 
republican committee, and ardent and active 
in support of the republican party. Perhaps 
few men have been more soundly berated by 
his political opponents, and none who seemed 
to care less for such abuse. 

Governor Worth, in a letter to General 
Canby protesting against the appointment of 
Judg Tourgee said: 


«I do not know Tourgee personally, but 
know that he was a delegate to a political 
eonvention heid in Philadelphia, in 1866, and 
his speech reported in the New York Herald, 
enlightening the north as to the temper of the 
people amoug whom he had settled, speaking 
of the loyal imen selling everything they had 
at a noniinal value, and that twelve hundred 
of these men have been driven from the 
state.” 


«i was told,” said Tourgee, “ by a quaker in 
North Carolina, as I was coming here, that he 
had seen the bodies of 1,500 murdered negroes 
taken from one pond.” Moore says in his his- 
tory (II., 825) “that time has not changed 
the drift of ins feclings, as his late work of 
fiction, ‘the Fool’s Errand,’ is conceived in 
the same spirit of nnsrepresentation of the 
people of North Carolina.” 

Junius Irwing Seales resided in Greens- 
boro, but is a native of Rockingham County. 
He was born June 1, 1832; educated at Chapel 
Hill, and gradnated in 1858, in the sume class 
with Vine A, Allen, Willian IT. Battle, B. A. 
Capeheart, DeBrutz Cutlar, John W. Holmes, 


Alexander Mcliver, Walker Meares, John 
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Wheeler Moore, J. L. 
Pool, and others. 


Morehead, Solomon 


He read law with Judge Pearson; Marricd 
Effie, daughter of Colonel A. Ulenderson; rep- 
resented Alamance County in 1857; removed 
to Mississippi in 1861, and entered the army 
from that state; was elected colonel of the 36th 
Mississippi; was wounded at Chicamauga, and 
imprisoned at Johnson Island until 1895. This 
fanily did yeom:un’s service in the war, for 
there were six brothers, aud three brothers- 
in-law in the field, and of these the most feli 
He 
North Carolina after the war, and wis elected 
i876. ile 
died of heart disease on July 11, 1520, in the 
His last 
hours were soothed by the attention of kind 


by wounds and exposure. returned to 


a member of the state senate in 
Presbyterian T[lospital, New York. 


friends and relatives; wumong theni was his 
affectionate brother, Tfonorable A, M, Scales. 

John Norman Staples resides in Greensboro, 
Me is anative of Virginia, born in Patrick 
County, June 15, 1846. 
the Franklin Institute, Montgoinery County, 
Alabama, and at Trinity College. Ile left 


college to joiu Cummings battery, 13tu North 


Tie wes educated at 


Carolina, aud served in it until ihe end of the 
ile then 
licensed to practice in 1865. 


Civile ar. studied law and wus 

ile was elected to the Hfouse of Commons in 
1875,76, and acquired prominence, He was 
chairman of committee on the insane asylum; 
active-in the advocacy of the Morganton 
and colored asylum, Ie has been an ener- 
getic aud useful member of every district and 
state democratie convention since 1870, and 
has gathered laurels in the literary as well as 
the political field. His addresses before the 
Methodist eentennial in 1876, and on eduea- 
tional, and other topics, have won for him an 


enduring reputation as an orator and scholar. 
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Tue County of Halifax, in its early history, 
is distingnished for its devotion to liberty, and 
for the patriotism of her sons. 

Among the most active and useful men in 
the early times of this county was Willie 
Jones. 

The progenitor of this large and patriotic 
famly was Robin Jones. He married, first, 
Sarah, daughter of Rev. William Allen; sec- 
oud, Miss Eaton of Halifax. He had four 
children, two sons and two daughters. 

I. Allen, born 1789, married, first, Mary 
Haynes, and had three children: Rebecca 
Edwards, Martha and Sarah; second, Rebecca 
Edwards, and had three children: Robin, 
Rebecca, Robert; third, Miss Eaton, had no 
issuc. 

I]. Willie, married Mary Montford, and 
had five children: Sally, Martha, Anne Maria, 
Willie and Robert. 

II. Lhzabeth, married Thomas Gilchrist, and 
had Grissy, who married Colonel Thomas Polk. 

IV. Mary, married Governor Williams, and 
had two children: Allen and Willie. 

From these four branches have sprung one 
of the largest families of the state, the mem- 
bers of which have been distinguished for their 
courage in the field, their sagacity in council 
and their virtues in domestic life. With much 
care a genealogical table has been colleeted, 
Written 
history, tradition, and the results of Colonel 
Caldwallader Jones, of Roek Hill, South Caro- 
lina, have been called into requisition in its 


which-is rehable for its accuracy. 


compilation. 
Of Robin Jones, the ancestor and founder of 
this family, we regret that so little at this day 


is known. When the dust of more than a 


COUNTY, 


century has covered the grave of any one, it 
is difficult to collect extensive information. 

I found among the colonial records in the 
Rolls Office in London, page 22, the following: 
“1689, instructions for Colonel Cadwallader 
Jones, our governor of Providence and the 
rest of the Bahama Island,” also the follow- 
ing despatch of Governor Dobbs: 


“Marcn 20, 1761. Thomas Falkner, ap- 
pointed by order of the king and council, 
secretary and cerk to the crown, vice Henry 
McCullock; and Robert Jones, Jr., attorney- 
general, viee Childs.” 

« 1766, Mr. Marmaduke Jones, Mr. Charlton 
and Mr. Dewey, appointed judges 

« APRIL 21. The Tuskaroras will move from 
Bertie this week to New York on in vitation 





of Sir William Johnson, to unite with his 
people. Mr. Jones, the attorney-general, ad- 


vanced £1,200 to aid in buying wagons and 
provisions, on the credit of their land.” 


The legislature in 1802 enacted, that as the 
Indian Chief Sacarusa, and others of the 
Tuscaroras of Bertie County, had requested 
the concurrence of the assembly in the leases 
they had made preparatory to their depart- 
ure, the legislature consented. General Davie, 
for the United States, made a treaty with 
them, and just ninecty-eight years after the 
creation of their reservation, the descendants 
and people of old King Blount left their 
ancient hunting grounds and joined their kins- 
men, the Iroquois or Six Nations of New York. 
A small remnant of the Tuscaroras yet sur- 
vive, and under their chief, Mount Pleasant, 
live on their reservation near Niagara Falls. 

The present King of the Sandwich Islands 
is the grandson of Sacarusa, under whose lead 
the exodus of 1802 was accomplished. 
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“©1767, p. 162, Governor Tryon informs the 
board of trade of the death of Robert Jones, 
on October 2nd, and that he had appointed 
Marmaduke Jones, who had long been a resi- 
dent, of the first credit and capacity, about 
forty years old; educated in England, and 
cousin to Sir Marmaduke Wyvil.” 


From these records (p. 165) it appears that 
this family was at this early day highly reputed, 
and from Wilhe and Allen being sent to 
England for their education, must have been 
of cousiderable wealth. 

The tradition of the family is that Robiu 
Jones came to Norfolk from Wales, England, 
in the early part of the last century, as the 
boatswain ofa man-of-war; that while at Nor- 
folk he fell in love, and failing to get a dis- 
charge from service, as the ship sailed out of 
the harbor, he leaped overboard as 


bs 


——— Leander swam the Hellespont, 
His true love for to see.” 


The lady reciprocated his affection and 
rewarded his daring adventure with her hand. 
This wedded couple survived only about a 
year, when both died leaving a son, called for 
his father Robin. Thus friendless aud un- 
protected, he relied on his own exertion, and 
by good manners and industrious habits, ac- 
quired the means of education. When quite 
a youth he returned to England, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. By good 
fortune he gaiued the esteem of Lord Gran- 
ville, one of the Lords Proprietors of North 
Carolina, who appointed him his agent and 
attorney. He settled at Occaueeche Neck, 
on the Roanoke. By means of his profession 
and this agency he soon reaped tame aud 
fortune. 

Of the patriots of the revolution, none were 
more distinguished than Willie and Allen 
Jones, sons of Robin Jones. Together they 
acted in defence of the rights of the people, 
and together were the active opponents of 
oppression. 

Willie, educated at Eton, England, was 


jected, 


To 


more distinguished as a writer than as an ora- 
tor; of his legislative talent it is recorded that 
he could draw a Dill in better language than 
any other man of his day. He was the presi- 
dent of the committee of safety for the whole 
state, and as such was virtually the governor 
in the interval between the retreat of Governor 
Martin, and the inauguration of Governor 
Caswell. IIe succeeded his brother Allen as 
member of the continental cougress in 17530, 
and was elected a member of the conventiou 
that formed the constitution of the United 
States, (1787) but declined the appointment, 
and Dr. Hugh Williamson received the same. 

He was a member of the convention that 
met at Hilisboro, July 21, 1788, to deliberate 
on the constitution of the United States, and 
by which convention the constitution was re- 
He was its decided opponent, and 
with Dr. Caldwell, General Joseph McDowell, 
aud others, defeated its adoption, although it 
was advocated by such able men as General 
Davie, Governor Johnston, Judge Iredell, and 
others. It was rejected by one hundred ma- 
jority in the votes. 

Willie Jones was often a member of the 
legislature from Halifax, from 1776 to 1789, 
and in 1788, 

He married a daughter of Colonel Montford, 
and died in 1801, near Raleigh, where he was 
buried. 

Mrs. Jones survived her husband for many 
years; and died in 1823. 
brilliancy of mind with exquisite beauty of 


She combined great 


person, 

Many anecdotes are narrated of her wit and 
amiability. 

“When the British army was en route to 
Virginia, in 1781,” says Mrs. Ellet in her 
‘Women of the Revolution,’ “they remained 
several days on the banks of the Roanoke, and 
the English officers were quartered among the 
families of the neighborhood. A passage of 
wit occurred between Mrs. Joues and the 
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celebrated Colonel Tarleton, who was severely 
cut by the sabre of Willian Washington. On 
Tarleton expressing in her presence some op- 
probrious reniarks as to Washington, that he 
was an illiterate fellow, hardly able to write 
his name. ‘Ah! colonel, you ought to kuow 
better, for you bear proof on your person that 
at least he knows very well how to make his 
mark. Tarletou eoneealed his mutilated hand 
and changed the conversation.” 

The daring and celebrated John Paul Jones, 
whose real name was John Paul, of Seotland, 
wheu quite young visited Mr. Willie Jones at 
Halifax, aud became so fascinated with him 
and his charming wife, that he adopted this 
family’sname. In this name (John Paul Jones) 
he offered his services to congress, and was 
made a lieutenant, December 22d, 1775, on the 
recommendation of Wilhe Jones. He became 
so highly distinguished that he was soon 
placed in command of a man-of-war, and did 
great damage to the English fleets and coast- 
ing trade. In one of his eneounters, whilst 
commanding the “ Bon Homnie Richard,” he 
attacked ‘ The Serapis and captured her, 
after one of the most sanguinary sea battles on 
record, Congress voted him a gold medal 
for his services, and the French King, Lonis 
XVI., invested him with military orders and 
a sword. 

Ile was born in Scotland, 1747, and died in 
Paris, 1792. 

“ The star spangled banner” of our nation 
was first displayed by Jones, on the “ Alfred,” 
in the Delaware, and to North Carolina be- 
longs the honor of bringing his merits and 
genius into the service of our navy.* 

General Allan. Jones, who lived at Mount 
Gallant, in Northampton County, near Gas- 
ton, was a brother of Willie Jones, and was 
distinguished for his civil as well as his mili- 





*See his life by John H. Sherburne, published in 
Washington, 1825 ; also by his neice, Miss Taylor, 1830, 
and by A. S. Mackensie, 15-5. 7 
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tary serviees. Ife married Miss Edwards, the 
sister of Isaae Edwards, the secretary of the 
colony under Governor Tryon, He was, like 
his distinguished brother, educated at Eton, 
in England, and like him, devoted to the 
cause of his country. He was appointed a 
brigadier-general by the legislature in 1776, 
and a member of the continental congress at 
Philadelphia, 1779,30. From 1784 to ’87, he 
represented Northampton County in the sen- 
ate of the state, and in the next year he was a 
member of the convention, that met at Ilills- 
On this 
occasion, and in political matters, he differed 
from his brother, he inelining to the federal 


boro, to consider the constitution. 


party, and advocating a strong federal gov- 
ernment, while Willie was the sturdy advo- 
cate of state rights; he died in 1798. 

Cadwallader Jones, for a long time a resi- 
dent of Hillsboro, was the son of Cadwallader 
Jones and Mary Pride, of Virginia. He mar- 
ried Rebeeca Edwards Long, daughter of Luns- 
ford Long, the son of Nicholas Long, aud the 
granddaughter of Allan Jones, son of Robin. 

He was universally beloved for his kindly 
disposition and generous bearing. Although 
popular, he seemed to have avoided the ein- 
ticements of polities, as I do not find his name 
among the members of the legislature or of 
congress, and yet from his abilities and ae- 
quiremeuts, he would have been an ornament 
to either body. 

In his younger days he served as a midship- 
man in the United States Navy, and was on 
board the Chesapeake when she was attacked 
by the Leopard, which brought on the war of 
1812 with England. He exchanged the navy 
for the army and attained the rank of major. 

After the war he devoted himself to agri. 
culture, and was useful to the state as a mem- 
ber of the board ef internal improvements. 

Mr. Cadwallader Jones, jr., was born at 
Mount Gallant, in Northampton County, and 


was liberally educated. He graduated at the 
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university in 1832, in the same class with 
Thomas S. Ashe, now one ot the justices of 
the supreme court, General Thomas L. Cling- 
man, James C. Dobbin, and others. He died 
on February 5th, 1861. 

His son, Cadwallader, who uow lives at Roek 
Hill, South Carolina, was distinguished as a 
statesman and politician. He was in the leg- 
islatnre from Orange County, in 1840, with 
Judge Mangum and Governor Grahain, as col- 
leagues; re-elected in 1842.48, and 750. 

He was elected solicitor of the fourth cir- 
cuit, and served his native state faithfully. 
For fourteen consecutive years he was in her 
couneils. Ife moved in 1857 to South Caro- 
lina, where he now resides, and where he 
lived when the eivil war broke out. Ile en- 
tered the nilitary service of his adopted 
state, and was in the fight at Hilton Head, 
in 1861, and in the seven days’ fight around 
Richmond. His health failing, he was foreed 
to resign, but he left four sons in his place, 
two of them in the ranks, one of them was 
home he 
was elected state senator from the York dis- 
triet, South Carolina. 

He represented South Carolina in the Rieh- 
mond convention of 1860, and in the tax 


severely wounded. On his return 


paying eonvention of 1864. 
John married Martba, 
widow of Allen G. Green, has been already 


Sitgreaves, who 


noticed.” 

Wilham Richardson Davie, born 1756, died 
1820, who married Sarah, daughter of Allan 
Jones, was a native of Egremont, in England. 
When quite young his father, Archibald 
Davie, brought him to Ameriea, and he was 
adopted by his maternal unele, William Rieh- 
ardson. His early education was conducted 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, and he entered 
Princeton college. Bunt the war for a time 
elosed the halls of that institution, and with 


that ardor, so conspicuous in his subsequent 





*See page 140, 


ag 


career, he joined the “ Army of the North” as 
a volunteer. 

The campaign being over, he again returned 
to college and graduated in 1776 with high 
He then returned to North Carolina, 
and aided in raising a troop of horse, of which 


honors. 
he was eleeted lieutenant. His eommission is 
sigued by Richard Caswell, governor, and 
dated April 5, 1779. 

It would exceed the limits of our work to 
record the military career of General Davie, 
front the battle of Stono (in 1779, where he 
eommanded the right wing of Lincoln’s army, 
aud was severely wounded,) to Rocky Mount 
Hanging Rock, Charlotte, and elsewhere. 
He accompanied General Greene in his whole 
campaign in the south, and was present at 
the battle of Guilford court-house, (March, 
1781,) Hobkirk’s Mill, aud the evacuation of 
Camden. 

The records of the eountry abound in evi- 
dence of the brilliant eareer of General Davie. 
The war being over, and the eountry liberated, 
General Davie returned to his legal studies. 
If his sueeess as a military man had been 
great, his professional eareer was even more so, 
The courts at that time were so arranged that 
a lawyer could attend every superior court in 
the state. 
volved great personal inconvenience and labor; 


This was au arduous duty, aud in- 


General Davie was employed in every case of 
importauce. He was elected to the convention 
which met at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, but 
was called home before the elose of its labors, 
and therefore his name does not appear upon 
Ife 


Was a member of the state couvention at Iills- 


the federal constitution there adopted. 


boro, 1758, to consider this paper, and he was 
its ardent and able advoeate. 

He was ainember of the House of Commons, 
ijcomlwateayos, 1759 17/91 and 1793. 

His efforts in the legislature for the ad- 
vancement of the state, especially in the cause 


of education, were eoustant. “ I was present,” 
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said Judge Murphey, “in the House of Com- 
mons When Duvie addressed the house fora 
loan of money for the university, and although 
thirty years have elapsed, I have a most vivid 
recollection of the greatness of his manner, 
and the power of his eloquence. In the House 
of Commons he had no rival. His eloquence 
was irresistable.” 

He was a member of the board of trustees, 
and asa grand master of the niasons, he laid 
the corner-stone of the university; to the day 
of his death he was its steady friend and bene- 
factor. In 1798, he was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the army of the United States, and 
prepared “a system of cavalry tactics,” which 
In Au- 
gust of this year, he was elected to the legis- 
lature, and, in December following, elected 
governor of the state. 

The next year, June, 1799, he was appointed 
with Oliver Eilsworth, then chicf justice of 
the supreme court, and Mr. Murray, (vice Pat- 
rick Henry, declined,) embassadors to France, 
and in November of that year they sailed in 
the frigate “ United States,’ on this mission, 

He remained abroad two years. He was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Jefferson, in June, 1801, to 
negotiate withthe Tuscarora Indians as to the 
treaty between them and the state of North 
Carolina. By this treaty the Indians extended 
their leases until 1816, at which time their title 
ended, and their lands reverted to the state. 

He was a candidate for congress in 1803, and 
was defeated by Honorable Willis Alston. 

He removed in 1805 to Landsford, South 
Carolina, where he died in 1820, leaving three 
sons and three daughters. 


was printed and used in the service. 


In the old grave yard at Halifax there are 
many graves of the distinguished dead of 
North Carolina. 

Among them we copy the following four: 

“Sarah Davie, daughter of General Allen Jones, born 


September 23, 1762, married William R. Davie, April 
11, 1752, died 1802, leaving three sons, Allen Jones, 
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Hyder A., and Frederick William, and among others 
these three daughters: Mary, Sarah and Rebecca.” 
"Thomas Amis. died November 25, 1797. Erected 
by his friend, Richard Bennenhan, of Orange.” * * * 
“ John Sitgieaves, judge, &e , died March 4th, 1892.” 
* John Boylan of New Jersey, died October 7, 1799, 
erected by his affectionate brother, William Boylan,” 


Hutchins G. Burton, who married Sally, 
daughter of Willie Jones and Mary Montford, 
and the granddaughter of Robin Jones, was a 
native of Granville County. He = studied 
law, and settled at Charlotte, Mecklenburg 
County, which county he represented in 1810, 
and by this legislature was elected attorney- 
general of the stace. IIe then moved to Hali- 
fax, and in 1817 was elected to the legisla- 
ture from that county. 

In 1819, he represented this district in the 
Sixteenth Congress, and was re-elected in 
1821 to the Seventeenth Congress. In 1824, 
he was elected governor, and in 1826, he was 
nominated, by John Q. Adams, as governor of 
Arkansas; but this appointment was not con- 
firmed by the senate. 

He was of social and genial manners, and 
wherever he went was universally popular. 

He died in Iredell! County in 1836, and lies 
buried in the Unity church vard, near Beat- 
tie’s ford. 

Andrew Joyner, who married the widow of 
Governor Burton, was born, reared, and died 
in Halifax County. Hia son, “an old school 
gentleman,” was much esteemed, and of great 
popularity. 

He represented this county in the senate, 
from 1835 to 1852. 

John W. Eppes, who married Martha, 
daughter of Wille Jonesand Mary Montford 
was a native of Virginia. 


She was his second 
wife, his first was a daughter of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He was a representative in congress 
from 1808 to 1811; and again from 1813 to 
1815, and a senator from 1817 to 1819, when 
he resigned on account of ill health; he died 
near Richmond, September, 1823, age fifty. 
Pride Jones, son of Caldwallader Jones, re- 
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sides in [Hillsboro, much esteemed as a gentle- 
man and a scholar; has often been in the leg- 
islature, and served in the confederate service 
as lieutenant -colonel. 

Mis son, Halcot Pride, did good service in 
the war as captain of cavalry. 

IIe has becn twice married; first to a daugh- 
ter of Judge John A. Cameron; and second, 
to a daughter of Wiiliam Cain, Esq. 

Wilham Polk, born July 9th, 1758, died 
January 14th, 1834, who married Grizzie Gil- 
christ, the daughter of Robin Jones, was born 
He 
early drew lessons of patriotism from that ar- 
dent and devoted people, and has testified 


in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 


that he was a spectator, (as the Reverend 
Hampton Hunter has also testified,) at the 
convention, assembled on May 20th, 1775, at 
Charlotte, which declared their independence 
of all allegiance to the British crown. 

The files of the Pension Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, presents his declaration for a pension, 
and it tells in his own simple and unadorned 
language of his military services and sufferings 
endured to obtain the liberty we now enjoy. 

Colonel Polk represented the county of 
Mecklenburg from 1787 to 1791. 

Iie was appointed, in 1812, a gencral in the 
United States army, but age and ether causes 
compelled him to decline. 

Hec removed to Raleigh, and was for a long 
time president of the bank of the state. He 
was grand master of the free mason lodges of 
the state, and died January 14th 1834, pos- 
sessing the esteem of all who knew him, 

Extracted from the declaration of Colonel 
William Polk, on file in Pension office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was born on July 9, 1758, 
(seventy-five years old on July 9th, 1833.) 

He entered into service in war of the rev- 


olution,in April, 1775, as second lieutenant of 


a company commanded by Captain Ezekiel 
Polk, third regiment of South Carolina State 
Troops of Mounted Infantry, Colonel Wil- 
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lian Thompson, Major Mason, commanding; 
rendezvoused at York, Sonth Carolina, and 
marched to Ninty-six to oppose the tories, 
thence to Dorchester, and thence to Granby. 
An engagement took place at Canebrake, on 
December 22nd, 1775, where he was severely 
wounded in the left shoulder, from which he 
was confined cight or nine months and from 
the effects of which he still suffers. 

On November 26th, 1776, he was elected by 
the Provincial Congress of North Carolina, 
Major of the Ninth North Carolina Continen- 
tal Battalion, and joined his regiment at ITali- 
fax. He did duty by command of General 
Moore, at Charleston, South Carolina, and at 
Vilmington. This regiment was under com- 
mand of Colonel John Willams, John Luttrel 
being Lieutenant-Colonel. From absence of 
these officers, the command of the regiment 
devolved on himself, and he marched with the 
regiment to Georgetown, then in Maryland, 
now in the District of Columbia, thence to 
Trenton, where his regiment joined the grand 
army under General Washington; was in the 
battle of Brandywine, September 10, 1777, 
and Germantown, October 4, 1777, where he 
was wounded by a musket ball in the cheek. 
Ile went into winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
when the regiment was reduced, and he re- 
turned to North Carolina to superintend the 
recruiting service for the purpose of filling up 
the regiments. In the fall or winter of 1780, 
he was appointed a lieutenant- colonel by John 
Rutledge, Governor of South Carolina, and 
had command of the Fourth, and then the 
Third regiment of the State. Ile frst must- 
ered his regimeut under General ‘Thomas 
Sumter, on Broad river, South Carolina. The 
first active service was an attack on a block 
house near Granby, on the Congaree, which 
was carried by his and Colonel Wade Hamp- 
ton’s regiment; was at the siege and reduc- 
tion of Forts Mott and Orangeburg. Ie was 
present at the battle of Hutaw Springs, Sep- 


tember 8, 1871, (where his horse was killed 
under him, and where his brother was killed) 
at the reduction of Matthas Fort, and battle 
of Quinby. He held the rank of teutenant 
colonel at the close of the war. Ie served in 
1779, as volunteer aid to Governor Caswell in 
battle of Camden, Angnst 16, 1780. Colonel 
Polk died at Raleigh, January 14, 1834. 

General Lueins J. Polk, son of William J. 
Polk, and his wife, Mary Long, was a gallant 
officer in the late civil war. He was born at 
Salisbury, on July 10th, 1833. 
the army as a private in General Cleburne’s 
commard, and was soon made a first leuten- 
ant, and as sue? was in the battle of Shiloh, 
where he received a wound in the face. Ie 
was promoted to bea brigadier-general under 
Cleburne, and joined his brigade in time for 
the fight at Murfreesboro, where his command 
made a brilliant eharge on the enemy. 

He was complimented in General Bragg’s 
report of this battle. He was engaged in 
many other battles, at Ringgold Gap, aud 
Kennesaw Mountain, where he was badly 
wounded by a cannon ball, whieh effectually 
disabled him from fnture serviee in the field. 

He married his eonsin, Sally Polk, and re- 
sides in Maury County, Tennessee. 

We have now finished the sketeles of this 
extensive aud distinguished family who for 
generations have proved our assertion at the 
eommencement of this sketch, as being “the 
most active and nsefnl men in those early 
times of the country.” 

Genealogy of the Jones family. 

Allen, son of Robin Jones, born 1739, dicd 
1807, married first, Mary Haynes, second, 
Rebeeca Edwards, and third, Eaton; edueated 
at Eton, England, lived at Mt. Gallant, near 
Gaston, Northampton County, North Carolina; 
member of provincial congress 1774, 1775, and 
1776; brigadier-general in revolution, 1776; 
continental congress, 1779 and 1786; conven- 


tion 1788. Issue as follows: 


He entered, 
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T. Robin, died in youth. (See Uni. Mag.) 


IJ. Martha, married first, James Green, 
second, Judge John Sitgreaves; third, Ezekiel 
Iall, born 1762, died 1803. 

III. Sarah, marricd William R. Davie, born 
1756, died 1820. (See his sketeh.) 

IV. Rebecca Edwards Jones, born 1770, only 
daughter by hissecond wife, married Lunsford 
Long, son of Nieholas Long, who was eom- 
missary general ot the North Carolina forees 
in the 1784, 
1785 and 1787; in the provincial eongress of 
North Carolina, 1774,-78; married first, Mary 
McKinny, 1794; second, Mary Copeland, 1799. 

Issue to the above as follows: 

IV. («) Rebeoca Edwards Long, born 1795, 
married Colonel Cadwallader Jones, son of 
Major Cadwallader Jones, aid to Lafayette, 
a grandson of Peter Jones for whom Peters- 


revelution; in state senate, 


burg is named, and Mary Pride, of Virginia; 
resided in Hillsboro, in the United States 
navy, and in the army as major, (1812,) died 
1861, (b) Mary Lunsford Long, married Dr. 
We Folk 

II. fv) Allen Jones Green, married Lucy 
Pride Jones, sister of Colonel C. Jones. 

ITI. (a) Alen Jones Davie, perished en 
route to California; (6) Hyder Ali, married 
Betsy Jones; (c) Sarah, married William F. 
DeSaussure, of South Carolina; (d) Mary 
Haynes; {e} Rebeeca, married Churchill Jones; 
(f) Frederick Willian married first, Octavia 
DeSaussure, and second, Mary Frazier. 

Issue to the above as follows: 

IJ. (a) had issue following: Mary, married 
Walter Izard; fifth, Allen, married Sallie 
Seott; sixth, Haleott married Virginia Taylor; 
seventh, Lucy; eighth, John Sitgreaves Greene 
of Columbia, South Carolina; uinth, Fred. 
Lafayette married Virginia Colelough. 

IV. (a) had issne following: First, Allen C., 
lives at Greensboro, Ala., Colonel in eivil war, 
married Catherine Erwin; sceond Cadwallader, 
married Annic Isabella Iredell, daughter of 
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Governor James Iredell, to these last were born 
(a) Franees Iredell, married to George Erwin 
of Alabama; (b) Iredell married (first,) Ellen, 
daughter of Governor Adams; (second) Laura 
MeMahon; (c) Cadwallader married Emma, 
daughter of Dr. Charles E. Johnson; (d) Allen, 
(e) 
attorney general of North Carolina, married 
Elizabeth Watters Miller; (f} Aunie Isabella; 
married Dr. Thomas ©. Robertson, of South 
Carolina; (g) Willie; (A) Haleot Pride; (i) 
Helen, married J. Strieker Coles. 

IV. (4) also had issue, third, Dr. Pride Jones, 


married Augusta Porcher; Johnston, 


married first, Mary E. A. Cameron, daughter of 
Judge John Cameron; and second, Martha 
Cain; fourth, Mary Rebeeca, married to P. B. 
Rufin; fith, Robin, married Sarah Poll, killed 
in battle of Brandy Station; sixth, Sarah 
Rebeeca, married to Josiah Collins, jr, 

IV. (b) had issue following: First, Griselda, 
married to Judge: Russell Houston, Louisville, 
Kentueky;seeond, Alen Jones, born 1824, mar- 
ried first, Clendinin; seeond, Anna L, Fitz- 
hugh, Helena, Arks; third, Thomas G., married 
Lavinia Wood, in 1825; fourth, Mary Jones, 
born 1831, at Salisbury, married to Joseph 
Branch, brother of General L. OB. Branch, 
General Lucius J., born 1853, at Salisbury; fifth 
enlisted us private, beeame General [C 8. A.,] 
married Sally Polk and lives in Maury County, 
Tennessee; sixth, Cadwallader of Helena Ark, 
married Currie Lowry; seventh, Rufus, born in 
Tennessee, 1839, married Cynthia Martin. 

Willie, son of Robin Jones, married Mary 
Montfort, educated at Eton, England; presi- 
dent of council of safety, 1776; in legislature, 
1776 to 1779; continental congress, 1780; eon- 
vention at Hillsboro, 1788; died at Raleigh in 
1801, had issue as follows: 

I. Sally, married (first,) Governor H. G 
Burton; (second,) Colonel Andrew Joyner, 

Il. Martha, married to John W. Eppes, 
(whose first wife was a daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson,) to the last named were born, (a) 
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Mary, married to Philip Bolling; (b) Sarah, 
married to E. W. Hrbbard. in congress from 
Virginia, from 1841 to 1847; (c) Willie, mar- 
med (first,) Cox, (seeond,) Joyner; (&) John, 
died unmarried, 

To Willie Jones and Mary Moutfort were 
also born: (7) Anne Maria, married to Joseph 
B. Littlejohn; (4) Wille, died single; (ce) 
Robert A., died single; legislature 1820. 

Martha, daughter of Robin Jones, married 
Judge Thomas Gilchrist; issue, Griselda Gil- 
ehrist, who married Colonel William, Polk, of 
Raleigh, to whom were born, («} General 
Thomas G. Polk, married Mary Eloise Trotter; 
(6) Dr. Wiliam J. Polk, who married Mary, 
daughter of Lundsford Long and Rebeeea 
Edwards. 


born, (a) June, married to Dr. Bonehelle; (6) 


To General Thomas G. Polk were 


Mary, who was the first wife of Honorable 
George Davis, of Wilmington; (c) William; 
(d) Richard; (eo) Eh Pos aa 

Colonel Wiliam Polk married a 
time, Sarah Ilawkins, issues (c) Lucius J. 
Polk; (4) Bishop Leonidas Polk (¢c) Mary, 
wife of Honorable George E. Badger; (7) 
tutus: K. Polk; (A) Alex. TTanilten; (7) George 
W., Polk; (j) Susan, wife of Honorable Kenneth 
Rayner; (4) Andrew J. 

Elizabeth Eaton, only daughter of Robrn 


seeond 


Jones by his second wife, married Governor 
Benjamin Williams, of Moore County, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina in 1799. and 1807; 
issue: 

I, Allen William, educated at Eton.. 

THE CROWELL FAMILY.. 

It has been trnly observed that truth is 
stranger than fetion, 

After the death of Cromwell, and the ac- 
eession of Churles IL, fearing prosecution 
from the crown, John_and Edward, two of 
the brothers of the Proteetor, in the same 
year, left England for Ameriea, They settled 
first in Woodbridge, New Jersey. On their 
voyage, more effeetnally to avoid the storm 
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they, with mueh solemnity, 


changed their name to Crowell.” 


impending, 


John, who emigrated from New Jersey to 
Halifax, Ile died 
early Jeaving several ehildren. Joseph, one of 


married a Muss Lewis. 


his sons, married Miss Barnes. One of his 


daughters married Colonel Monfort, whose 


davghter was the wife of Wilhe Jones. Ilis 
sketch we have already presented. A son of 


Edward, tbe other brother, settled in Georgia, 
and married a sister of Governor Rayburn. 
Another 
Miss Bradford, daughter of Colonel Bradford 
He (Samuel) was in the 
and 
under General Greene. 
He lived on Flint River, in retirement, and 


was distinguished for his modest, unobstrusive 


of the British army. 


revolutionary war, served as a 


character. He had several children; among 
them Colonel John Crowell, who was a dele- 
gate in eongress, When the territory of Ala- 
bama was established in 1817, and when the 
state constitution was formed; was the first 
representative in congress from that state, 
serving till 1821. Soon after he was appointed 
agent for the Creek Indians, then oecupying 
large portions of Alabama and Georgia, until 
they were removed west of the Mississippi in 
1836. He died near Fort Mitchell, in Ala- 
bama, June 25th, 1846. 

John Baptista Ashe, (born 1758, died 1802, ) 
lived and died in Halifax. 
Governor Samuel Ashe, born in 1745; was a 
captain, at the battle of Alamance, in Gov- 
1771, and with 
Walker suffered at the hands of the regulators. 

He was at the battle of Moore’s Creek 


Bridge, a captain in Coilllonel Lington’s regi- 


ernor Tryon’s army, John 


ment. 
Ife was promoted to rank of Heutenant eol- 





*Here in the quiet retreats of North Carolina, the 
restless and aspiring blood of Cromwell found reposi 
and the exquisite lines of Gray were realized: 


a Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest— 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 





son of Edward, Samuel, married’ 


major, 


He was son of 
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onel under General Greene, and was in the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, whieh deeisive battle 
closed his military career. 

He was a member of the legislature in 1786, 
and of the eontinental eongress in 1787, and 
in the First Congress, 1790, and re-elected to 
the Second Congress, 1791,—’98. 

In 1795, he was a member of the legislature 
On November 20, 1802, 
he was ehosen governor of the state, but died 


trom Hahfax town. 


on 27th of November, of the same year before 
One son, Samuel Porter 


Ashe survived him, who died 


his inauguration. 
near Browns- 
ville, Tennessee, leaving three ehildren, John 
Ashe, of Mississippi; Shepard Ashe, of Ten- 
nessee; and a daughter, who married Holmes. 

Willis Alston was born, reared, and died in 
Halifax County. 
politician, and entered publie life as a member 
of the House of Commons in 1790, and served 
till 1792, he became senator in 1794, 
until 1796. Ie was elected to the Sixth 
Congress, 1799, and served till 1815, and 
in the Nineteenth Congress from 1825 to 
18381. During the war he was ehairman of the 
eomlittee of ways and means; at that time 
a most important position. Without great 
abilities, he wasa man of consummate taet, and 


He was distinguished as a 


serving 


He was 


He 


suecessful in all of his enterprizes. 
consistent and uniform as a statesman. 
died April 10, 1837. 

John Haywood was born, reared and lived 
He was the son of Egbert 
Haywood, who represented the eounty in the 
provineial eongress in November, 1776, at Hal- 
ifax, which adopted the state constitution, and 
in the house of eommons in 1777, and 1778. 

From the dist of the 
country at this time, the opportunities to ae- 
quire edueation were few; 


in this county. 


neted eoundition 


but. young Hay- 
wood entered the profession of the law, in 
which he was destined to become distin- 
under disadvantages. To 


the want of a systematie intellectual culture, 


gushed, many 
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was added an ungainly person, and an un- 
pleasant harsh voice. 
determination of character, an ardent love of 
study, and a lofty ambition, he overcame those 
disadvantages, and soon rose to the head of 
his profession. His success was manifested 
by his election, in 1791, by the legislature as 
attorney general, the successor of Avery, Ire- 
dell and Moore, all shining lights in the law. 
He held this office until 1794, when he was 
elected one of the judges of the superior 
courts, in place of Judge Spencer, deceased. 
Such was the estimate of his associates, that 
Judge Hall decided in 1828, (in Spicr’s case, 
Devereux 496,) as follows: “With no disre- 
spect to the memory of the dead; or to the 
pretensions of the living, a greater criminal 
lawyer, than Judge Haywood never sat upon 
the bench in North Carolina.” 

In 1809, he resigned the oflice of Judge, to 
defend James Glasgow, against the charge 
of fraud in issuing land warrants while he was 
secretary of state. 

The defendant was convicted, and Mr. Ifay- 
wood incurred a degree of odium, for his 
course in defending him, that induced him to 
THe sought new fields of ser- 
Herce he took rank with 


leave the state. 
vice in Tennessee. 
the ablest advocates, and soon was elevated 
to the supreme court bench, in the place of 
Judge Cooke, and where he remained until 
his death, in Deceinber, 1826. 

In addition to his labors at the bar and on 
the bench, Judge Haywood, while in this state, 
prepared “ A Treatise on the Duty and Office 
of Jnstices of Peace, Sheritts, &c.,” “A Man- 
ual of the Laws of North Carolina,” and two 
volumes of reports; all works of high merit. 

He also published several theological and 
historical works. He was a firm believer in 
ghosts, and of the re appearance of departed 
spirits —the great weakness of a great mind. 

tfe published in 1825, two volumes of his- 


tory. The first, ‘On the Natural and Aborigi- 


But possessing great’ 
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nal History of Tennessee,” and the second, 
“The Civil and Political History of Tennessee, 
from its Earliest Settlement to 1796.” The 
style of these works, however, is not elegant, 


and the reading is uninteresting. It is chiefly 


upon the fact of his being one of the most 


learned and profound lawyers of the nation, 
that the fame of Judge Haywood rests. 

He married early in life Martha Edwards, 
from which union have sprung numerous de- 
scendents, many of whom live in Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

When in North 


farm he owned, about six miles north of Louis- 


Carolina he resided on a 


burg, in Franklin County. 

John Henry Eaton, (born 1787, died 1856, ) 
senator in congress, secretary of war, governor 
of Florida, and envoy to Spain, was a native 
of Halifax County He was educated partly 
at the university, but never graduated. After 
leaving the university, he stndied law, and 
Here he entered 
successfully into polities, and so became, at 


emigrated to Tennessee. 


the early age of thirty-one, by selection of 
the governor, one of the senators in con- 
gress from Tennessee, which- position he 


held from 1818 to 1829. 
sion of his service, the invasion of Florida by 


Daring the first ses- 


General Jackson, Was an important and excit- 
The of the 
president on the subject, was referred to a 


ing question. communication 
committee, upon which was Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
King, of New York, Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, 
The 
majority of this committee submitted a report 


and a member from Pennsylvania. 
strongly condemning Jackson, from which re- 
port Eaton and King dissented. Eaton never 
during his life for a moment swerved in his 
devotion and fidelity to “ the Hero of New Or- 
leans.” His letters, signed “ Wyoming,” in 
favor of Jackson were considered models of 
classical diction, and cogent reasoning. These 
contributed much towards elevating Jacksou 


to the presidency. Ie further signalized his 


attachment to him, by writing and publisbing 
an elaborate and voluminous “ life of Jackson.” 
On the accession of this chief to the presi- 
dency, Eaton was appointed secretary of war, 
which position he held from 1829 to 18381, 
until his marriage with Mrs. Timberlake, the 
“the fair and fast’? widow of Purser Tim- 
berlake of the navy. There was scandal con- 
nected with this lady. The wives of Calhonn, 
Ingham, Branch and Berrien refused to call 
on her; Jackson took her part, and a dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet was the result. Mr. Eaton 
was governor of Florida, 1884,-’386, and envoy 
to Spain from 1836 to 1840. 

Governor Baton was of commanding pre- 
sence; his iuterary abilities respectable, his 
elocution graceful, and kis voice remarkably 
fine. He was social and generous in his inter- 
course with his friends, and much esteemed. 

He died in Washington City, November, 
1856. His widow married again, and recently 
died in Washington. 

J.J, Daniel, born 1788, died 1848, one of the 
justices of the supreme court. Born, reared and 
died in Halifax. His early education was de- 
fective; he studied law under General William 
R. Davie. 

Ile was a member of the legislature in 1807 
and again 1812. 

In 1816, he was elected one of the jndges of 
the superior courts, which he held until 1832, 
when he was elevated to the supreme court 
bench; which exalted position he occupied 
until his death, February, 1848. 

Judge Damiel was remarkable for his deep 
and varied knowledge of his profession, and his 
accnrate and extensive stores of historical in- 
formation, These were never ostentationsly 
displayed, for he was as artless as innocence 
itself. The appropriate language of his associ- 
ate, Judge Ruffin, on the occasion of his death, 
describes his character in true and vivid col- 
ors: | 

“Judge Daniel served his country through 
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a period of nearly thirty years acceptably, 
ably, and faithfully. He had a love of learn- 
ing, an inquiring mind, and a memory uncom- 
monly tenacious; he acquired and retained an 
extensive and varied stock of knowledge, es- 
pecially in the history and principles of the 
law; he was withont arrogance or ostenta- 
tion—even of his learning. He had the most 
unaffected and charming simplicity and mild- 
ness of manners, and had no other purpose 
thau ‘“‘to execute justice, and maintain truth,” 
therefore he was patient in hearing argument, 
laborious and earnest in investigation, candid 
and instructive in consultation, and impartial 
and firm in decision.” 


So appropriate an eulogium from so compe- 
tent a source was well deserved. 

Ie married Maria Stith, whom he survived, 
and by whom he had several children. 

John R. J. Daniel was a native of Halifax. 
He was educated at the university, where he 
graduated in 1821, in the same class with Hon- 
orable Anderson Mitchell and others, taking 
the first honors. Heread law and practiced with 
In 1831, he entered political 
life as a member of the House of Commons, 


much success. 


and served till 1834, at which session he was 
elected attorney general of the state, whicli 
position he held till 1841, when he was elected 
a member of Tiwenty-seventh Congress, and 
re elected continuously till the Thirty-second 
Congress (1851.) For many years he was the 
chairman of the committee on claims, for 
which his unquestioned integrity, clear and 
discriminating miud and patient industry, 
After leav- 
ing cong ress, he removed to Shreveport, Louis- 
iana, where he died in 1868. 

Junius Daniel, born June 27, 1828, killed 
in battle May 12, 1864, son of the preceeding, 
was born in the town of Halifax. His early 
education was conducted by J. M. Lovejoy, 
Raleigh. He entered the military academy at 
West Point in 1846. After graduating, he 
was ordered to Newport, Kentncky. In 1852, 
he went to Mexico, where he remained four 


rendered him a model chairman. 


years repressing the Indians, with whom he 
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had frequent skirmishes. On his return from 
New Mexieo, his father having purchased 
lands in Louisiana, induced him to resign his 
commission in the army and aid in eultivating 
the soil. He was thus engaged, when Sumter 
fell. His military edueation, and his exem- 
plary character indueed the authorities of 
Louisiana to offer him a command, but he pre- 
ferred serving his own state. He eame to 
North Carolina and teudered his services to 
Governor Ellis, they were promptly aecepted, 
and he was appointed eolonel of the fourth, 
afterwards fourteenth, regiment of North Car- 
olina troops, with whieh he remained until 
the expiration of the twelve months term of 
service. He was then elected colonel of the 
forty-third and also of the forty-fifth regi- 
ments, both of which had enlisted for the 
war, and about the same time he was tend- 
ered the eommand of the seeond eavalry. 
He accepted the command of the forty- 
fifth regiment. In October, 1862, he was 
eormmissioned brigadier. As a 
arian he had no superior; in attention to the 
comforts and wants of his men, and haudling 
his troops in aetion, a8 was proved at Gettys- 
burg, and Spottsylvania, he was the equal of 
any officer in the army. His brigade con- 
sisted of the thirty-second regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Brabble, who was killed at 
Spottsylvania; the forty-third, eommanded by 


disciplin- 


Keenan, who was wounded and eaptured at 
Gettysburg, and afterwards by Cary Whita- 
ker, killed at Petersburg. The forty-fifth, 
commanded first by Morehead, (who died at 
Martinsburg,) and then by Boyd, who was 
wounded and eaptured at Gettysburg, and was 
exehanged, to be killed at Spottsylvania; the 
fifty-third by W. A. Owens, killed at Win- 
chester, and the twenty-second North Caro- 
lina battalion, commanded by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Andrews who was killed at Gettysburg. 
What asad reeord! How loudly does it speak 
of the heroic gallantry of these devoted men! 
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General Daniel spent the fall of 1862, with 
his brigade at Drury’s Bluff, and in Decem- 
ber of that year, he was ordered to North 
Carolina, under General D. H. Hill. Shortly 
after the battle of Chaneellorsville, he was 
transferred to Lee’s army, Rhodes’ division, 
attaehed to Ewell’s corps, during the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign, the division being the advanee 
eclumn. When Carlisle, the extreme point of 
advanee, was reached, General Ewell made an 
address to his men, congratulating them on 
their success. Turning to Daniels brigade, 
recently attached to his corps, said: “They 
have shown themselves so obedient to all or- 
ders, so steady and regular in their march, that 
he entrusted to them the charge of bearing the 
corps flag, confident that its honor would not 
suffer while in the keeping of sueh troops.” 
The eonduct of General Danielat Gettysburg, 
the first real opportunity he had had to dis- 
play his military skill, won for him the esteem 
and admiration of lis assoelates in arms. His 
brigade never faltered a moment on that dis- 
astrous field, but moved with the preeision of 
a machine. We have to pass the intervening 
period to the elosing seenes, the battles of the 
Wilderness, and Spottsylvania Courthouse. 

The morning of May 5th, 1864, was an au- 
spicious day in General Daniel’s career. He 
was then in the reserve, supporting the Stone- 
wall and other brigades. General Jones was 
killed, and all gave way before the impetuons 
eharve of the enemy. At this eritieal mo- 
meut, when to hesitate was to be lost, Dantel 
ordered his brigade to eharge, and he drove the 
enemy baek. On the same night, (May 5th, 
1864,) Daniels brigade was ordered to the ex- 
treme right, end was kept constantly engaged. 

Grant had driven Johnson from his posi- 
tion, Ramseur and Harris had gone to retake 
the works; the enemy were trying to break 
Lee’s second line, pushing the right of Daniel’s 
brigade heavily. He was afew paces in the 
rear of the Forty-fifth regimeut; while giving 
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orders to one of his couriers he was struck in 
the abdomen by a minie ball, which, in a few 
hours, proved his death wound. 

A short time before his dissolution the doc- 
tors informed him that he was dying,and asked 
if a minister of the gospel night be called in; 
he readily assented, and a minister was sent 
Allknelt down in prayer; after prayer he 
was very quiet, and requested to be raised up 
in bed; that being done he breathed once or 


for. 


twice freely. 


and folding his hands across his breast, and 


closing bis eyes, on May 15th, 1864, the spirit 
of Junius Daniel departed for another and 
better world. 

His remains were taken to the place of his 
birth; he was buried under venerable oaks 
in the old church yard at Halifax, where 
many of his honored relatives sleep, ‘ that 
sleep that knows no waking.” i 

IIe left no children. His affectionate wife, 
Ellen, the daughter of the late John J. Long, 
still survives to cherish with devoted affection 


his stainless reputation, his daring valor, and 


his devoted patriotism. 

Benjamin MeCullock, also a native of Hali- 
fax, was killed in.the battle of Elkhorn. He 
was the grandson of-a man by the same name; 
these names are frequently mentioned in the 
Colonial History of North Carolina. 

lfenry McCullock was, by order of the King, 
His 
difficulties with Governor Johnston for sev- 


appointed sesretary, vice Rice, deceased. 


eral years created great confusion in the col- 
oS 

John Branch, born 1782, died 1863, was 
His 


stock. 


born, raised, and qied in Halifax County. 
ancestors were of true revolutionary 


He was born November 4, 1782: educated at 
> 


the university, where he graduated in 1801, in- 
the same class with Thomas G. Amis, Thomas: 


D. Bennehan, Francis Little Dancy,and Jolin 
Davis Hawkins. 





*Board of Trade; Rolls Offce, 12. 


“Now lay me down,” he said, 
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Ie studied law with Judge John Haywood, 
but he never pursued the profession. He pre- 
ferred the more exciting career of politics, in 


His first 


appearance in publie life was in 1811, as sena- 


which he was eminently successful. 


tor in the legislature from Halifax County. 
He was elected continuously until 1817, when 
he was chosen governor of the state. 

After serving the constitutional term, he 
was again elected a senator in the legislature, 


in 1822, and the next year he was elected sen- 


ator in the Congress of the United States, 
and re-clected to the same distinguished post 
TH is? 


General Jackson as secretary of the navy. 


He resigned on being selected by 


On the dissolution of the cabinet in couse- 
quence ot affair of Mrs. Eaton, already refer- 
red toin the sketch of Governor Eaton, Gover- 
nor Branch returned to his home, and was 
elected a member of the house of representa- 
tives in 1881. 
to the state senate, and in 1855, a member of 


In 1834, he was again elected 


the convention to revise the constitution of 
the state. 
candidate for Governor of North Carolina, 
In 


was appointed by the president 


In 1838, he was the democratic 


and was defeated by Governor Dudley. 
18438, he 
Governor of Florida, after which he retired 
from the arena of public life. 

He died at Enfield, on January 4th, 1868. 
By his first wife, Miss Fort, he raised a large 
and lovely family. He married a second time 
Mrs. Bond, of Bertie County, (nee Jordan,) 
who did not long survive her distinguished 
husband. 

James Grant, of lowa, was born and reared 
in Halifax County. His grandfather emigrated 
from Scotland. His father, whose name he 
bears, was born in same county (1791.) He 
was elected a member of the legislature in 
1814, and in 1827, comptroller of the state. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
C. Whitaker, who represented Halifax in the 


state senate in 1807 to 1810. He died in 
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1854, leaving four sous, of whom James, the 
subject of our present sketch, was the eldest. 

After his academic course, he entered the 
university, and graduated in 1831, inthe same 
class with Giles Mebane, Calvin Jones, Jacob: 
Thompson, De B. Hooper, and others. <As a 
scholar, young Grant was among the first of 
his class; and gave early presage of that high 
order of abihty which has since achieved for 
hini friends, fortune and fame. 

He read law, and with that enterprise which 
marks his character he left his native state, 
and sought his fortunes in the growing west. 
He first settled in THinois, and subsequently 
removed to Iowa, whilst it was yet a territory. 
In 1846, he aided in organizing the constitution 
of the embryo state, and thus became identi- 
fied with its history. Here he pursued with 
energy, integrity, and success, a career of pro- 
fessional labor and attained the highest 
judicial honors, he has also amassed a princely 
fortune. Ile now oceupies a professional posi- 
tion second to no lawyer in the great north- 
west. Daring the troubles of the civil war 
lis generous character was shown in contribut- 
ing to the comfort and relief of the unfort- 
At the late 


commencement he gave to his Almu mater sub- 


unate confederate prisoners. 


stantial proofs of his munificent liberality. 
He delivered, at the commencement of 1872, 
an address before the Alummi society, dis- 
tinguished for its ability, research, pathos and 
eloquence. 

Bartholomew Figures Moore, born January 
29,1801, died November 29, 1878, was a native 
of Halifax; born near Fishing Creek, in the 
upper part of the connty; the fifth son of 
James Moore, a revolutionary soldier. 

Having been prepared for college, he en- 
tered the Sophomore class, and graduated in 
June, 1820,in the same class with William H. 
Battle, Bishop Otey, Archibald G. Carter, 
and others. 

He read law with Thomas N. Mann, of 
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Nash County, one of the most gifted lawyers 
He scet- 
tled first in Nashville, and then removed to 


of his day, and was licensed in 1823. 


Halifax, where he resided for many years, un- 
til he moved to Ruleigh, where he lived until 
his death. 

Tle was elected a member of the legislature 
in 1836,~40,'42 and 44. He was defeated by 
one vote, in 1838, in consequence of the sup- 
port he had given to aid in the construction of 


In 
1846, he declined being a candidate, aud never 


the Wilmington and Weldon railroad. 
again appeared as a politician. His course in 
the legislature was marked by intelligence, in- 
dependence, and integrity, Never did the state 
have a more devoted and selfsacrificing citi- 
zen. A mere politician he never was. Clearin 
his convictions of right, outspoken in his views, 
and firm, decided und fearless in his opinions, 
he was little fitted for politics. Tlighly as he 
appreciated the confidence and regard of his 
countrymen, he never courted popular ap- 
plause at the expense of principles, This was 
a popularity that followed him, but never was 
pursued by bim. Therefore, in the law and its 
study, his great faenities found ample and 
appropriate exercise, and in its practice he 
had no superior, Jis repatation was fixed on 
a high and permanent foundation by a brief 
filed in the case of State v. Will, (1st Devereux 
and Battle.) That arguinent, then, was with- 
out a superior in the legal history of the s:ate, 
and so stands to this day. It is, indeed, a 
model without a rival. 

In May, 1848, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Graham, attorney general of the state, 
(and in December, he was elected to the posi- 
tion by the legislature) which he resigned in 
consequence of being app inted on a commis- 
sion “ to revise the statute laws of the state.” 

His associates in this work was Asa Biggs 
and R. M. Saunders. They performed this 
duty in an able manner and submitted their 


work to the legislature of 1854,-55. 
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Mr. Moore was the outspoken and fearless 
friend of the union, and the bitter opponent 
of the doctrine of secession. ‘These opinions 
he expressed openly, under all circumstances. 
Many differed from him in these views, but 
all respected his sentiments for they believed 
in the purity of his convictions. 

Immediately after the war closed, Mr. 
Moore, with Governor Swain and William 
Eaton were invited by the president to Wash- 
ington for conference and consultation as to 


the best mode of restoring North Carolina to 


the union.* 

No Roman tribune stood forth more fearless 
and bold, than did Mr. Moore on this occasion, 
for the rights of the people and the citizen. 
His sagacious advice, had it been followed by 
Mr. Johnson, would have saved much anxiety 
and suffering to the country; but it was 
unheeded. Mr. Moore subsequently in (1867,) 
when negro suffrage was forced on the South 
strongly opposed it, and he predicted the very 
calamities of which its friends now complain, 
and suffer. He also opposed the military rule 
imposed by congress on the south, maintain- 
lug that the people onght to be allowed 
to choose their own rulers, and be governed 
by their own laws, not inconsistent with 
the constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Profound as was Mr. Moore’s reverence of 
the law, and his respect for its ministrations, 
lus spirit of justice and the instinct of his 
nature opposed any official interference of the 
bench with popular rights. 

On the enforeement of the Canby constitu- 
tion, which, by “ general orders from these 
headquarters,” set up governors and judges, 
appointed members of the legislature, and 
displaced others, duly elected, in defiance of 
popular will, political excitement throughout 
the state was intense. The judges of the 
supreme court openly took part in the can- 





“See sketch of Governor Swain, p. 59 
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vass. It was against such participation that 


Mr. Moore took a bold stand. He drew up a 
protest signed by many prominent members 
of the bar throughout the state, which was 
the foundation of the notorious “ contempt 
proceedings,” iu i869. The ermine of the 
highest legal tribunal in the state received a 
stain from which that court, as it then existed, 
never recovered. 

Although Mr. Moore held no official posit- 
ion, for he never sought it; yet, from his long 
and eventful life, his opinion had much weight 
and it needed no oflicial place to give his 
opinions power with the people of North 
Carolina. His ability, his aequirements, his 
unblemished reputation and the eandor of his 
conduct, his fearless courage in declaring and 
maintaining his opinions, gave lim a strong 
hold on the confidence and regard of his 
country. 

The state may well place him high on her 
roll of illustrious dead, as he was for a long 
while one of her purest patriots. 

Mr. Moore was the devoted friend of educa- 
tion. In his will he bequeathed five thousand 
dollars to the university, one thousand dollars 
to the Oxford orphan asylum, and the same 
sum to the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. 
His devotion to the union is eloquently ex- 
pressed in his will, for 

“ E’en in his ashes lived their wonted fires,” 
his will speaks thus: 


“Thad been taught under deep conviction 
of my judgement that there could be no 
reliable liberty for my state, without the 
union of the states; and being devoted to my 
state, I felt that I should desert her whenever 
I should aid to destroy the union. I could 
not imagine a more terrible spectacle than 
that of beholding thesun shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of states, dissevered, 
discordant and belligerent, and a land rent 
with civi! feuds and drenched in fraternal 
blood. 

“JT was truly happy when I saw the sun of 
peace rising with the glorious promise to shine 
ouce more on states equal, free, honored and 
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united. Although the promise has been long 
delayed by an unwise pohey, aud I myself 
may never live to see the full orbed sun of 
liberty shine ou my country as once it was, 
yet I have strong hopes that my countrymen 
will yet be blest with that glorious sight.” 


Over his remains, one who knew him long 
and knew him well, uttered these eloquent 
and truthful words: 


‘Here les one who reposes after a long 
feast, where much love has been. Here 
slumbers in peace and patience, a veteran, 
with all his wounds in frout, and not a blot 
on this seutcheon, after four score years of 
duty well done in the fierce and ceaseless 
campaign of life.”” 


In 1828, 
he married Louisa, the daughter of George 
Boddie, of Nash, and, in 1835, Lucy, another 
daughter of the same. 


Mr. Moore was twice married. 


Lawrence ©’Bryan Branch, son of Joseph 
and Susan O'Bryan Branch, was born in the 
village of Enfield, Halifax County, North Car- 
olina, on November 28, 1820. His grand- 
father was a distinguished patriot of the revo- 
lution of 1776, and the history of his state af- 
fords evidences of his daring and patriotisin. 
His father wasa gentleman in affluent circum- 
stances, who died early. {is uncle and guard- 
ian had been the governor of North Carolina, 
senator in congress, secretary of the navy un- 
der General Jackson, and governor of Florida. 

With him young Branch went to Washing- 
ton city, and his early education was conducted 
by S. P. Chase, atterwards Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, then 
a teacher in Washington. On his return 
to North Carolina, his studies, preparatory for 
college, were directed by that well known 
teacher, W. J. Bingham, in Orange County. 
In January, 1885, he was martriculated at the 
university of the state, and passed with great 





*Much of the material of this sketch is from an able 
article in the Observer at Baleigh published at the 
time of his death. 
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credit through the freshman class; but from 
some difficulties in which his brethers became 
involved at college, he was withdrawn by his 
guardian, and sent to Nassau Ilall, Princeton, 
where he graduated in September, 1838, with 
the first honors, in one of the first classes of 
that renowued institution. He delivered at 
this commencement the English salutatory ad- 
dress, being then only eighteen years old. 

He commeuced the study of the law with 
John Marshall, at Franklin, Tennessee. During 
the period of his studies,the political canr- 
paign, so well known as the ** Log Cabin Cam- 
paign,* opened; and it is believed that his 
mind and pen were more active in the exciting 
scenes of politics than in the grave studies of 
the law. He early commenced political lite, 
the firm advocate of state rights, and never 
for a moment, under nny circumstances, 
swerved from such teachings, 

After his studies of the law were completed | 
he settled at Tallahassee, Florida; but not 
being of age, such were the genial manners of 
the youthful stranger, that the legislature of 
Florida passed a special act, allowing him to 
be examined, and if pronounced qualified on 
examination by the jndges, to allow him to 
practice. He was admitted, and practiced 
with great success during the years of 1841,- 
42 and 743. 

He early evinced a fondness for military 
hfe, aud served as aid to General Leigh Reed, 
in a campaign in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians. 

He married in April, 1844, Miss Nancy h. 
Blonnt, only daughter of General William A. 
Blount, of North Carolina; and this and other 
circumstances caused his removal to that state, 
and he settled at Raleigh. His merits were 
soon appreciated here. He was selected as a: 
member of the literary board, director of the 
bank of the state, elector on the presidential 
ticket (Pierce and King,) and in 1852, presis 
dent of the Raleigh and Gaston railroad.. 


It would exceed the limit prescribed for this 
sketch, to detail the ability and fidelity with 
Which he discharged all these important 
But justice to truth and unparalleled 
energy compels the observation, that to him 


does the country owe the usefulness, if not the 


trusts. 


existence of this railroad, se important, and 
then so vital to the state, as the only one 
leading to the capital. It had become dilapi- 
dated; it had injured the state, and ruined 
of its Under 


nany innocent stockholders. 


his active superintendeney, it sprung at once 


into activity, usefulness and profit, while his 
genial and frank manners, his prompt and 
stern sense of right, won the respect and af- 
fection of all with whom its multifarons con- 
cerns brought him in contact. Iere he, felt 
and thought was the appropriate sphere of his 
usefulness. 

But the congressional district had become 
disorganized, Private feud and personal am- 
bition had lost to our national councils a rep- 
resentive from the metropolitan district, who 
reflected the voice of a majority of the people. 
Without any solicitation on his part and 
against bis inclinations, he was nominated, in 
1855, as a candidate for congress. The oppo- 
sition was well organized and run their strong- 
est man, who was well and favorably known, of 
acknowledged genius, and of indefatigable 
energy. Mr. Branch was elected by a haud- 
seme majority. Such was the acceptability of 
his couduct that he was again clected in 1848, 
without opposition, and again in 1859, by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Did the limits of this sketch allow, ample 
material is afforded by the records of the 
nation, to show his industry, ability, fidelity 
and usefulness, asa member of the national 
councils. Important and delicate positions 
were oecumed by him. Asa member of the 
eomniuttee on foreign affairs, his celebrated 
report on Cuba marked him as one of the 


statesmen ot the age, and is referred to now 
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as unquestioned and reliable authority on a 
subject, which in the future, may again be- 
come an important question in national poli- 
cics. Such a powerful sentinel at our very 
post—gate, should, by either stratagem, force 
or purchase, be brought within our lines. 
Loved by many and respected by all of 


his associates in congress, his influence in 


the house was unbounded. Such was his 
stern sense of justice, his unsuspected integ- 
rity and vigilant sagacity, that those 


twin Cerebus of the treasury, John Letcher 
and George W. Jones, often asked his advice, 
heeded his opinion and followed his counsel. 

On the death of Aaron V. Brown, post- 
master-genecral in Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet, he 
was telegraphed as to his inclinations to oc- 
cupy that important department, but being 
On the 
resignation of Honorable Howell Cobb, as sec- 


from home, no answer was returned. 


retary of the treasury, he was, on December 2, 
1860, appointed by the president to succeed 
This was also declined. The clouds had 
become dark and heavy iu our southern sky, 


him. 


and Mr. Branch had resolved upon his course. 
He joined the standard of the south as a pri- 
vate in the ranks of the Raleigh volunteers. 

The governor of the state solicited him to 
take the position of quartermaster and pay- 
iaster-general of the North Carolina forces. 
These troublesonie and intricate duties he dis- 
But he 
preferred more active service, and was ap- 


charged with energy and fidelity. 


pointed colonel of the thirty-third regiment, 
and after organzing 1t with great energy, went 
at its head into the field. He was svon pro- 
moted by the president to the command of the 
4th brigade, in the confederate army, and as- 
signed to duty at New Berne. Here on March 
14, 1862, with an inadequate force, some of 
them raw-nilitia, with hastily and ill-con- 
structed fortifications, he withstood for more 
than four hours the well appointed and fully 
equipped forces, nnder General Burnside, more 
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than double his numbers, inflieting heavy loss 


on them, and retiring in good order with his 


command. This was far from impairing his 
military reputation; for, with his brigade, he 
was ordered to the battle fields of Virginia. 
The battles of Hanover Court-liouse, Mechan- 
iesville, Cold Harbor, Fraser’s Farm, Malvern 
Hill, Cedar Run, Manassas, Fairfax Court- 
house, Harper’s Ferry and Sharpsburg. attest 
the valor of the brigadesand the ehivalric 
More than fifteen battle 
fields have been stained by their blood—their 


bearing of its ehicf. 
foree redueed more than a third in killed and 
wounded. 
Hanover Court-house, it reeeived the appro- 
bation of the general Commanding-general, 
Robert E. Lee, and the 
of General Branch was particularly alluded to. 


gallant bearing 


It was the first body of troops that erossed 
the Chickahominy, and engaged the heavy 
forces of the enemy, drove them back and 
Of its 
five colonels, two fell on the field of battle, two 


took the first battle Hag from them. 


wounded, the other taken prisoner; and its gal- 
lant general was killed—for at Sharpsburg, on 
September 19, 1862, after the heat of this se- 
vere battle was nearly over, General Braneh 
was struck by a minie ballin the head, and in- 
stautly died, falling into the arms of his sid. 

The feroeity and bloodthirsty disposition 
displayed by the eommanders of various de- 
tachments in the southern campaigns of the 
revolutionary war, has been often remarked; 
this has been accounted for in 
more or 


many Ways, 
less rational. The population was 
small and widely seattered, and whilst the 
British eommiunders seemed to be determined 
to crush resistanee by every means available, 
yet they seemed also desirous to territv by the 
atrocity of those means. And yet, on the 
movements and engage- 
ments of Marion, Sumter, and others, might 
fairly be offset against the terrible massaere, of 


Tarleton and Ferguson. 


other hand, some 


For its bravery at the battle of 
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' These terrible scenes were ouly added to by 
the faet that the population itself was more 
equally divided in their adherence to the 
erown, or to the ‘cause of eolomial indepen- 
dence, than in any of the other provinces. and 
this brouzht about a mutual animosity and 
deadly hate terrifie to eontemplate ; such 
scenes are always supposed to aeeompany civil 
wars, but on this occasion, owing to the pio- 
tracted struggle, they beeame a systematic 
series of assassination, rapine, and extermina- 
tion. Neighbors were arraigned against neigh- 
bors, brothers brothers, and 


against even 


fathers against sons. When a distinguished 
man Was slain. it was proven by the size of the 
missile and the direction in which it sped, 
exactly who slew him, and the boast was made 
aecordinyly. 

But if the war of the south was blaekened 
in its aspect, and the coudet thereof carried 
on with an ardor and urged by a foree iuei- 
dent to a southern passion, yet there were not 
Wanting many Instances of individual prow- 
ess, of partisan Valor and of hereic enterprise. 
To present an accurate sketch of Marion’s and 
Sumter’s plots and eounter-plots; treqnently 
passing into those dvep and dreary soitudes, 
where 1b Was us useless as 1t was danverous for 
an enemy to pursne; but where the opportu- 
nity presented itself, flashing upon the enemy 
like a meteor from the skies, with a sudden- 
ness in their movements which astonished and 
confounded; and with a desperation in the 
valor displayed which could seldom be re- 
sisted. A combination of rare and valiant 
qualities that repeatedly gained a vietory over 
forees tenfold the number under this eommand. 
The daring exploits of these twin “ gods of 
war,” would make a pieture that the pencil of 
fiction itself eould not surpass. 

If we plaee opposite the names of Marion 
and Sumter for skil and bloody deeds, the 
names of Tarleton and Ferguson, we must add 


and make heavy and exeeedingly dark the 


a 
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lines to represent rapine, robbery, and cold- 
blooded butchery in the pen portraits of the 
two last named. 

We therefore turn to characters moving in a 
higher plane, and at the bare mention of Jobn 
Iíamilton’s name we have brought before us 
on the camera a character noted for brave ac- 
tion in the field, generosity to a foe when 
fallen, and all the nobler qualities typical of a 
soldier, although he was a loyalist and so fre- 
quently denounced for serving against the lib 
erties of his adopted colony. 

Moore tells ns (History of North Carolina, 
I., 249,) that after the battle of Moore’s Creek 
the torics no longer dared open embodiment, 
but Lieutenant Colonel John Hamilton, a 
scotch merchant, late of Halifax, repaired to 
St. Augustine, in Florida, and established a 
camp, where a regiment of loyalists was organ- 
ized. He soon raised a disciplined force, 
which proved to be au formidable aid to the 
Colonel Jamilton 
He had 


fought at Culloden; aman of large fortune 


royal arms in Ainerica. 
had scen much military service. 


and of fine social qualities, he was beloved 
by his troops, and respected by his opponents, 
to whom he and huniane. 


was generous 


Burke acknowledged his 
kindness to him while a prisoner. In the 
attack on Savannah, December 26, 1778, he 


was confronted by General Howe, gallantly 


Even Governor 


sustaining the brunt of this battle, and Howe 
was defeated. 

He came to North Carolina at the same time 
with James Frazer, who settled at Frazev’s 
Cross Roads, in Hertford County, and who had 
served under him as captain, at Culloden, and. 
they were life long friends. Dr. G. C. Moore 
states that he knew Colonel Hamilton, who was 
for a long time after the war the British consul 
at Norfolk, Virginia; that he was a short, 
red faced man, full of gaiety, and fond of 
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high living. He enjoyed the respect of all 
parties, and was of a generous, kind disposition. 

Against this picture we set the character of 
William Richardson Davie. None were more 
distinguished for gallantry and enterprise. 
He was tall. well made, and remarkable for 
his manly beauty and the dignity of his man- 
ners. He was studious in his habits, and of 
most refined tastes. He was a typical soldier 
of the southern patriots. He excelled in feats 
of horsemanship; and his eloquent and sonor- 
ous Voice, so distinct in articulation and so 
eard over 
a wide field. So heartily did he espouse the 
cause of liberty that in organizing his com- 
mand for the field, he expended the whole of 


his patrimonial estates. 


commanding in delivery, could be 


To his daring cour- 
age, his extreme vigilance, and unrelenting 
activity, the cause of American independence, 
The terror with which 
he inspired the tories prevented their forming 


is deeply indebted. 


in any considerable bodies, until Lord Corn- 
wallis approached the Mecklenburg section, 
and his lordship found in Colonel Davie and 
his gallant command, as obstinate an enemy 
as he met in any of his campaigns. Many are 
the incidents of his gallantry in the field, 
anid the graphic description of the defence of 
Charlotte, Septumber 26, 1780, where, with 
his eclebrated corps, he checked the advance 
of the whole of Cornwallis’ army, has so fre- 
quently been recited as to become “familiar 
as household words.”* It was by such heavy 
blows as this that he severely crippled the 
enemy, and made their march so tedious and 
irksome as to break the spirit of their troops 
and make the subjugation of North Carolina 
an impossibility. Not the creature of circum- 
stance, but an elegant soldier, ever brave 
in the defence of his country’s hberty, was 


William Richardson Dave. 


*Wheeler’s History of North Carolina, Il.. 195. 
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The year 1767, says Moore in his chronicles of 
Hertford County, saw the nucleus of a beautiful 
village, perched on the lofty banks of the Meher- 
rin River, in this county. For years previous, it 
had been a favorite shipping point, from which 
Captains Meredith and Anderson had conducted, 
in their own vessels, a steady and lucrative trade 
with different foreign sea-ports. In 1768 the Leg- 
islature incorporated the town of Murfreesboro, 
with William Murfree, Patrick Brown, Redmond 
Hackett, William Vaughan and John Parker as 
Commissioners. 

The first house erected, was the residence of 
William Murfree, which stands near the landing, 
just beside the church-yard. The venerable and 
useful Aunt Peggy Weaver was long the occu- 
pant of this ancient edifice. She,too, has doubtless 
gone, and, as with the original Commissioners, 


“Each in his narrow bed forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


The Murfree family is of English origin. Wil- 
liam Murfree, born in 1730, was the founder of 
the family. He was aman of influence and re- 
spectability, and took a decided stand in defence 
of the liberties of the country, when threatened 
by royal authority. He represented the county 
in the Provincial Congress that met at Halifax in 
November, 1776, which body. formed our State 
Constitution. He married Mary Moore, by whom 
he had several children—Hardy, the founder of 
Murfreesboro in North Carolina, as also of a vil- 
lage of the same name in Tennessee; James, 
William, Sarah, who married Samuel Cryer; 
Patty, who married Benjamin Banks; Betty, who 
married Richard Andrews, and Nancy, who mar- 
ried Jonathan Roberts. 


Major Hardy Murfree, son of the above, was 
born June 5, 1752, and was in the prime of life 
when the revolution commenced. 

On the earliest organization of the military 
force of the country, he was appointed by the 
Provincial Congress, at Hillsboro, on August 21, 
1775, a Captain in the 2d Regiment of State 
troops of the Continental Establishment, (Robert 
Howe, Colonel), and joined the grand Army of 
the North, under Washington. 

Under his eye he was engaged in the battles 
He 


was promoted to the rank of Major, and was se- 


of Brandywine, Monmouth and elswhere. 


lected to lead the desperate and successful attack 
on Stony Point, July 16, 1779. 

At this period, the affairs of the colonies were in 
Washington, in a 
letter to Col. Harrison, of Virginia, states that, 


a most desperate condition. 


“they were more distressed, ruinous and deplora- 
ble than at any time since the war commenced, 
and on the brink of ruin.” 

Washington determined to strike the enemy, 
and projected the attack on the strong fortress at 
Stony Point. He directed ‘‘Mad Anthony” 
The attack was 
made at midnight; the British were surprised 


Wayne to execute his plans. 


and defeated. Two companies of North Caro- 
lina light troops made the attack, led by Major 
Murfree, whose bravery and gallant conduct is 
mentioned in General Wayne’s official dispatch 
to Congress. E 

Both of these companies were of the Second 
North Carolina Continentals, and led, with un- 
loaded muskets, the forlorn hope in this desper- 
ate enterprise. General Wayne was severely 
wounded, and Captain john Daves, of New 
Berne, second in command to Major Murfree’s 
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Battalion, was also badly wounded, but their 
victory was complete.* 

This brilliant affair had a most exhilarating ef- 
fect upon the spirits of the patriots, and cheered 
them to renewed exertion in the cause of liberty. 
Major Murfree continued in the service until the 
close of the war, when he returned to his home. 

He married Sallie, the daughter of Col. Matthias 
Brickell, who was a pattern of modesty, as of 
beauty, and by whom he was blessed with a large 
family of children. He removed to Tennessee, 
where he ended his days. i 

His son, William Hardy Murfree, (born 1781, 
died 1827), was born and lived for a long period, 
in Murfreesboro. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1801, in same class 
with Ams, John Branch, Francis L. Dancy, and 
others. 

He studied hard, and stood high in his profes- 
sion. 

He entered public life in 1805, as a member 
of the Legislature. In 1813 he was elected a 
member of the XIII Congress, and re-elected at 
the XIV, 1815-17; afterward, he declined a re- 
election. He was able and eloquent, and sus- 
tained the war measures of Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration. In 1825 he removed to Tennessee, 
and died in Nashville, January 18, 1827, leaving 
one son, William Law Murfree. 

Thomas Wynns, from whose family name the 
county town of Hertford is derived, (Winton), 
was a distinguished citizen of this county. Here 
he was born, lived and died. He was possessed 
of great enterprise, of unspotted integrity, and 
of great personal worth. He lived near Winton, 
at Barfields. l 

He was the youngest of four brothers—Ben- 
jamin, William, George and Thomas—soldiers of 
the Revolution, except Thomas, who was too 
young to take an active part. While still a 
youth, in 1780, he was captured at sea ina vessel 





#See Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point, by Dawson, Mor- 
risiana, 1863; Wayne’s Dispatch, 11th July, 1779, Marshal 
iv. 123; Campbell’s Memoirs of Hull, 163; Armstrong’s 
Life of Wayne, Sparks’ Am. Bio., iv. 46. 
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called the ‘‘ Fair American,” with others, and 


carried to England. His good sense and accom- 
plished manners, made his stay in London a 
pleasant one. 

The rigorous blockade did not entirely deter 
our people from their long established maritime 
habits. Our vessels traded with the West Indies 
and elsewhere. 

On July 24, 1782, Captain Lewis Meredith ar- 
rived at Edenton, from Bordeaux, with Lady Anne 
Stewart, the daughter of the Earle of Bute, and 
her husband, Baron de Polnitz. 

Wynns early embarked in political life,and was 
elected in 1788, a member of the. Convention at 
Hillsboro, to consider the Constitution. In 17go0he 
was elected to the State Senate, until 1817, with the 
exception of the period (from 1802 to 1807) when 
he was a member of Congress, from this (the 
Edenton) district. 

This was the first time in her history that Hert- 
ford County saw one of her citizens in Congress. 
He was elected, to succeed Charles Johnson (who 
died about 1801),over Colonel Dempsey Burgess, 
of Camden County, who had been an officer in 
the Revolutionary war. After his service in Con- 
gress, he declined a re-election, and returned to 
the service of his native county, and was elected 
continuously from 1808 to 1817, a member of the 
State Senate. Unspotted in public life, he was - 
a most useful and beloved citizen. 

He married Susan, daughter of James Manning, 
but no issue, and died June 8, 1825. 
ews, William B. Wynns and James D. Wynns, 
were highly respected and useful citizens. 

Henry W. Long was an eccentric and able 
lawyer, a native of Hertford County, but never 
in political life. He often aspired to popular favor, 
but failing to receive it, devoted himself to his 
profession. His innocent absence of mind was 
the cause of much amusement to his brethren of 
the bar, with whom he was very popular. He 
married the only daughter of the popular and 
polished Harry Hill, who often represented the 
county from 1790 to 1795. 


His neph 
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His only daughter married Richard I. Cowper, 


long the Sheriff of Hertford, and a representative 
in the Legislature. 


It may be well to preserve the fact in our mem 
ories, that the Court House of Hertford County 
has twice been burned—once in 1830 by an in- 
cendiary, instigated by Wright Allen, who hoped 
by this means to destroy the evidence against him 
of uttering a forged paper; and again in March 
20, 1862, by the Federal forces, under Captain 
Allen Thomas, with his Massachusetts troops. 

In 1791, along with General Wynns and Harry 
Hall, of Manney’s Neck, as members of the Leg- 
islature, appeared James Jones, of Pitch Landing. 
He was the son of Colonel James Jones, and was 
born in 1765. His father entertained much of the 
tastes and.ideas of the English people as to pri- 
mogeniture, and left to his son the bulk of his 
estate. He was fond of high living, elaborate 
dress, and the accumulation of wealth. His son 
was a member of the Legislature from 1792 to 
1806, until his increasing business compelled him 
to decline. He waxed richer and richer, until 
1815, when he hazarded a bold speculation, to- 
wit: he purchased all the naval stores in Eastern 
North Carolina. 
he was ruined. His proud spirit could not brook 


his fallen fortunes, and he sank under the blow. 
He died in 1816. 


He married Anne, the sister of Isaac Walton, 


Peace came, produce fell, and 


who lived near Nashville, Tennessee, and left a 
large family. Among them was James Sidney 
Jones, who stood at the head of the Bar, the peer 
of Gavin Hogg, Gov. Iredell, and others. He 
became very wealthy, and removed to Alabama. 

Thomas Manney was born in Manney’s Neck, 
in this county, and was long one of its honored 
citizens. He was the son of James Manney, a 
wealthy and influential man, who represented the 
county in 1778 and 1785. 

His son read law with William H. Murfree— 
settled in Murfreesboro, and practiced for some 
years with great success. In 1817 he represented 
the county in the Legislature. In 1820 he acted 
as Secretary to Governor Franklin, 


_although a staid vestryman inthe Churcn. 
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About 1825 he moved to Nashville, Tennessee, 
and practiced the law; was elected one of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of that State, which 
high office he held with the respect and esteem 
of the whole country. He married in Murfrees- 
boro, Rebecca, daughter of Rev. Daniel South- 
all, and raised a large and distinguished family, 
among them General Manney, and others. 

He died at Nashville, April 15, 1864. 

The Cotten family and their descendants have, 
for nearly two centuries, been inhabitants of the 
St. John Section, in this county. 

Captain Arthur Cotten, the progenitor, came 
from England early in and about 1750; made 
voyages as commander of a ship between Eng- 
land and North Carolina. He became wealthy, 
retired from the sea, and in his old age built the 
first brick house that was ever erected in Hert- 
ford; he was quick in temper, sudden in quarrel, 
He 
bore undying hatred to the English, arising from 
the barbarous murder of his father’s kinswoman, 
the gentle and loving Lady Alice Lisle, at the 
hands of George Jeffries. His eldest son, Jesse, 
lived and died in Northampton County; Cullen, 
in Hertford, and Godwin, (already referred to, 44) 
at Mulberry Grove, where his great-grandson, Dr. 
G. C. Moore, resided. 

His oldest daughter married James Moore, of 
Virginia; another married Cornelius Moore, of 
Northampton; another, Dr. James Usher ; an- 
other, Samuel Bell, and the youngest married 
Powell, and afterwards, Moses Tyler, father of 
the late Perry Tyler, of Bertie County. 

One of the Lords Proprietors, who joined in 
1729 in the surrender of the Charter of North 
Carolina to the Crown, was an English Barrister, 
John Cotten, of the Middle Temple, London. He 
represented the district originally granted to Lord 
Ashley. He was the grandson of the Rev. Thomas 
Cotten,the father of Lady Lisle. Under his pro- 
prietorship, several of his kinsmen and his name, 
emigrated to Bertie and the surrounding precincts 


Moore, II, 53. 
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With the exception of the Church of St. Paul 
at Edenton, and the Quaker settlements of Pas- 
quotank and Perquimans, there was scarcely a 
point in the Albemarle region at which, in the 
early days of Gov. Johnston, religious services 
were held. Soon after the creation of Bertie pre- 
cinct, as early as 1739, the Rev. Matthias Brick- 
ell became rector of St. John’s parish. 
the first clergyman, west of the Chowan, who had 
a parish. Much of the character for morality and 
intelligence of the people of St. Johns, was owing 
to the efforts of this godly man. 
high social qualities and culture, and remarkable 
for men of his cloth, created in the minds of the 


He was 


He possessed 


people love and confidence. His church at Ahos- 
kie saw, on each Sabbath, the people collected to 
listen to his advice and instructions. 

Parson Brickell died years before the Revolu- 
tion, but left descendants. 

His oldest son, Colonel Matt. Brickell, was a 
leading man in the county, previous to 1775. He 
was a member of the First Provincial Congress, 
and died in the midst of the gigantic struggle for 
independence. One of his daughters married 
Major Hardy Murfree; the other was the wife of 
John Brown, and the great-grandmother of the 
late John A. Anderson,and Dr. Godwin C. Moore. 
His two sons, Thomas and John, were often mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Thomas, 1781 to ’85, 
and John in the Senate, 1782. l 

For a fall century the name of Brickell was 
known and honored in this county, but during 
the last fifty years has disappeared. * 

He was the brother of Dr. John Brickell, one 
of the earliest historians of the State, who came 
from England to North Carolina with Governor 
Burrington, in 1724. (Moore’s Hist. i. 50.) 

Dr. Brickell lived at Edenton, where he prac- 
ticed medicine. He went with a joint commis 
sion to the Cherokee Indians in Tennessee. 

In sketching the men of Hertford, this record 
would be marred were the merits of that most 
exemplary gentleman, Godwin C. Moore, passed 


*Moore’s Hist. Sketches, xiii. 559. 
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unnoticed. He was born in this county, about 
1806, at the same homestead where his ancestors 
have lived for several generations. He was edu- 
cated at the Hertford Academy in Murfreesboro, 
and at the University ; studied medicine and grad- 
uated at the Pennsylvania University, and en- 
joyed a long and successful career as an able and 
acceptable physician. His skill in the healing 
art was only surpassed by his genial and generous 
disposition. 

He entered public life asa member of the House 
1831, in the Senate of 1842; 
Modest 


and retiring in his disposition, he never was am- 


of Commons, 
and again in the Commons in 1866. 


bitious of political favor; his was the popu- 
larity that sought him, not that which was pur- 
sued. In 1837 he was urged, and did become a 
candidate for Congress, against Hon. Samuel T. 
Sawyer. And again, against Hon. Kenneth Ray- 
ner; the canvass was irksome, and no one regret- 
ted his defeat less than himself. 

In 1832 he married Julia, daughter of John 
Wheeler, Esq., who realizes in her lovely char- 
acter, her unstinted kindness, womanly modesty 
and affectionate disposition, every virtue that 
adorns hersex. Numerous children have grown 
up around them, and among them, not the least, 
is Major John W. Moore, the author of a History 
of the State, and of ‘‘ Historical Sketches of Hert- 
ford County.” 

Dr. Moore was an exemplary member of the 
Baptist Church, and for forty years continuously 
elected Moderator of the Chowan Association. 

He died May 26, 1880. 

In addition to Captain Frazer, (See ante, page 
214) the general restoration of peace in the Revo- 
lutionary war, brought no joy to John Brown, of 
Cuttawiskey Marsh. He was an ardent Tory. 
He was of gentle lineage and some culture, and 
had been for many years, during the reign of 
George II., an officer in the army. After the 
Colloden Campaign, disabled by wounds, he're- 
tired on half pay. 

He came to America and sought repose among 
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his kindred near St. Johns. He married Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Matthias Brickell. When the 
Revolution commenced, his children had reached 
maturity, but they differed in their sentiments. 
His son John left the paternal roof and joined a 
Virginia Corps, the command of General Lafay- 
ette, and attained distinction. 

His daughter Sarah married Godwin Cotten, 
who was in the army under Howe. 

Yet in spite of politics he was highly respected, 
and unmolested by those opposed to him in sen- 
timents. 

Kenneth Rayner long resided in Hertford 
County, and represented the county in the Leg- 
islature. Healso represented this district in Con- 


gress. He isanative of Bertie. His father was a 
worthy and exemplary minister of the Baptist 
Church, a soldier of the Revolution in his youth.* 

Mr. Rayner, after a partial classical education 
at Tarboro Academy, studied law with Chief Jus- 
tice Ruffin, but his active and ambitious temper 
seemed rather to prefer the excitements of politi- 
His 
first appearance in public life, was as a member 
of the Convention of 1835, to revise the Consti- 
tution. At this time, it had been more than forty 
years since the State had formed her first Consti- 


stution, and in the minds of many, some changes 


cal life, than the quiet pursuits of the law. 


were needed to enable her to keep pace with the 
march of improvement in other States. Although 
the youngest man in this body, Mr. Rayner made 
an indelible impression. An abler body of men 
never met in the State. It was presided over by 
Nathaniel Macon. The Governor of the State, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, and the first 
minds of the State composed this body. 

The speech of Mr. Rayner, on ‘‘Abolishing 
the religious tests for office,” which our puritan 
fathers had inserted in the first Constitution, was 
the speech of the Convention. The State felt 
the magnetism of its power, and it placed him at 





*Mr. Rayner, in the 76th year of his age, died March 4, 
1884, at the National Hotel in Washington City, the incum- 
bent of the important position of Solicitor of the Treasury 
Department.— ED. 
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once among the leading men of his age. Its 
impassioned tones aroused the State; all acknowl- 


edged its power and its truth ; all predicted from 
this gallant beginning, a brilliant career in the 


future. 

The next year he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and continued until 1839, when he was 
elected a Member of the 26th Congress. 

William Nathan Harrell Smith, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, is a 
native of this county. 

His father, Dr. William L. Smith, was a native 
of Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College and 
a physician by profession. In 1810 he-came to 
Hertford County where he settled, and married 
Ann Harrell; he died in 1813. 

His son was born in Murfreesboro, in Sep- 
tember 24, 1812; here his early education was 
conducted at the Hertford Academy. After 
graduating at Yale College in 1834, he studied 
law at the Yale Law School, and returned to 
his home to practice. He soon rose by his 
solid acquirements and attention to his profes- 
sion, to its highest rank. He was elected, in 
1840, amember of the Legislature, and in 1848 
he was elected Senator from this county, and at 
the same session Solicitor of the Judicial Dis- 
trict for four years; he was re-elected to the 
same position, In 1857 he ran for Congress, 
and was defeated by Dr. H. M. Shaw; but was 
elected a member of the next Congress, (36th, 
1859-61.) In 1858 he was again returned to the 
Legislature. The sections of the North and the 
South were arrayed in hostile attitude, and civil 
war seemed then imminent. The South after 
many ineffectual struggles to elect a Speaker, 
put Mr. Smith forward as its candidate, and 
he was elected. But before the result was 
announced E, Joy Morris and some others 
changed their votes to Mr. Pennington, of New 
Jersey, who was accordingiy declared Speaker, 
He served through the exciting and harrassing 
scenes of this Congress, and witnessed the inau- 
guration of Mr. Lincoln. He then returned 
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home and joined his fortunes with those of his 
native State. 

He was a member of the Confederate Con- 
gress at Richmond, during the continuance of 
that body. In 1865 he was again elected a 
member of the Legislature and aided in the 
reconstruction of the State under the plans of 
President Johnson. In March 1870, he was 
induced to move to Norfolk, Virginia, where he 
formed a law partnership with Hon. Asa Biggs, 
still keeping up his practice in his native dis- 
trict. Two years experience satisfied him that: 
there was no place better for a North Carolinian 
than North Carolina itself. He returned to 
spend the remainder of his days within her 
borders, and settled at Raleigh. 

One of the most famous cases in which Mr. Smith 
was engaged was the defense of Governor Holden 
in January, 1871, when he was impeached before 
the Senate. It was no small compliment to his 
integrity and ability to have been selected as 
the advocate of one, to whom he had been 
always opposed, and against whom were em- 
ployed such counsel as Governors Graham, 
Bragg and others. His efforts displayed such 
ability and legal learning as stamped him one of 
the first advocates of the age. Could Governor 
Holden have been acquitted, such efforts had 
done it. He might have said as did Hector: 

‘¢ Si Pergama dextra defendi possent, 

Etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 

Butit was all in vain. Governor Holden was 
found guilty and still lies under the ban of this 
sentence. 

On the death of Chief Justice Pearson, Gov- 
ernor Vance in January, 1878, appointed Mr. 
Smith his successor—and this appointment was 
ratified by the people of the State at the polls 
in the following summer. 

Chief Justice Smith is now in the maturity of 
life—his countrymen have great confidence in 
his integrity and learning; and a brilliant as 
well as useful career has been his. 

He married, in 1839, Mary Olivia, the daugh- 
ter of William B. Wise, of Murfreesboro. 
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Tristram Capehart lived at Murfreesboro; he 
was bornin Bertie County, September 16, 1796. 
He was one of the great and good men of his 
generation, a philanthropist of the purest nature. 
Many years prior to the civil war, he emanci- 
pated alarge number of his slaves, sending 
them to Liberia, and giving them a large part of 
his estate to aid them in life. 

He was too young to serve in the war of 1812, 
but without consulting with his parents, he en- 
listed; his parents sent a substitute for him in 
the ranks and had him return to his home. He 
soon effected his escape and again enlisted him- 
self. Another substitute was sent to supply 
his place, and yet a third, but his liberty-loving 
heart could not be satisfied with the quiet of 
home whilst his country was endangered from 
A braver soldier never wore 
the American uniform. 

He married Emily, daughter of Daniel South- 
allof Virginia, a descendant of the Norfleets. 

He died March 3, 1859, leaving two sons: 
Archibald Ashbourne and Thomas. 

His oly brother, Cullen Capehart, born 
March 17, 1789, on the shores of the Albemarle 
Sound in Bertie County, long lived in that sec- 
tion at his grand old home, Avoca, where 
ancient southern hospitality was extended to 
the brave and the fair. His maternal ancestors 
were French Huguenots, the Razeures, the 


foreign invasion. 


father’s descent being from the Ogilvies of 
Scotland and the German Capeharts. 
possessed of a noble soul, a brilliant intellect, . 
and a princely estate, and with all he was a true 
He 
married a great belle and beauty, Milly Stanley, 
a daughter of William Stanley Rhodes, who 
was descended from the Earls of Derby, the 
Rhodes and the Averetts. He died at his resi- 
dence, Avoca, November 22, 1866, leaving 
three children: Washington Capehart, Mrs. 
William Anthony Armistead, Mrs. Thomas 
Goode Tucker of Virginia, 

Dr: William Anthony Armistead was a de- 


He was 


patriot, sacrificing much for public good. 
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scendant of the Armisteads of Gloucester, Vir- 
ginia. His genealogy is traced back to the Lees 
of that State, and to the Harramonds, the Jor- 
dans, the Blounts, the Spaights, and the Hills 
of North Carolina. He wasborn in Plymouth, 
North Carolina, October 11, 1808, and died 
January 17, 1856, in Virginia. 

He was an eminent physician, 'at the head 
of his profession in Plymouth, and during the 
summer months the resident physician of the 
sea shore. 

He was as great in heart as in mind, as nobly 
did he fill the station in life that he attained, 
adding honorto the honored line of his ancestry. 
_  Heleft only one child, Meeta Armistead, who 

married Archibald Ashbourne Capehart. 

Judge David A. Barnes long resided at Mur- 
freesboro, but was a native of Northampton 
County; the son of Captain Collin W. Barnes, 
who was amost worthy man and greatly es- 
teemed, the representative of hiscounty in 1829 
and 1830 in the Legislature. 

David A. Barnes was educated at the Uni- 
versity and graduated in 1840 in same class with 
Governor Caldwell, John W. Cunningham, Lu- 
cius J. Johnson, William Johnston, Judge Shipp, 
C. H. Wiley, and others. He studied law, and 
with such success that in 1865 he was made one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
elected a member of the Legislature in 1844, 
1846 and 1850. 
the Military Council of Governor Vance. 
1873 he was a candidate for Congress and de- 
feated by C. L. Cobb. He married Betty, the 
daughter of Colonel Uriah Vaughan of Mur- 
freesboro—to which place he removed; by his 


He was 


During the war he was one of 
In 


general manners and acquirements he always 
enjoyed the regard and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. | 

Jesse J. Yeates was born and raised in this 
county. His father, James Boon Yeates, was a 
farmer, an enterprising and usefui man, and his 
grandfather, Jesse Yeates, served in the Revolu- 
tionary war. 
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Tte subject of our sketch was born in 1829; 
received a collegiate education, read law with 
Chief Justice Smith and was Solicitor of the 
county from 1855 to 1860—this latter year he 
was elected a member of the Legislature. 

When the Civil war commenced he raised a 
company and was elected Captain; he was ap- 
pointed Major of the 31st North Carolina Regi- 
ment; at the battle of Roanoke Island was taken 
He was Solicitor of the Judicial Dis- 
trict from 1861 to 1866; and a member of the 
In 1871 he was elected to 
the State Constitutional Convention; elected a 
member of the 44th Congress, 1875-77, and 
re-elected to the 45th Congress. 


prisoner. 


Governor’s Caine. 


Major Yeates is much esteemed for his talents 
and ability. He has been twice married; his 
last wife is a daughter of James Scott, by whom 
he has an interesting family. 

Richard Jordan Gatling, the inventor of the 
Gatling gun, is a native of this county, born Sep- 
tember 12, 1818. His father, Jordan Gatlin, 
was an energetic, enterprising, skillful 
He died in April 1848. The primitive 
log house where his son was born still stands, 
in Manney’s Neck, near Murfreesboro. 

He received an ‘‘ old-field school ”?” education 
and was himself a teacher for a while, in one of 
those rudimental institutions. In 1844, he went 
to St. Louis, Missouri, and was employed as 
a clerk ina dry goods establishment. In 1849, 
he studied medicine and attended a course of 
lectures at the Indiana University, as also at 
the Ohio Medical College, and received a di- 
ploma asa physician. He located at Indian- 
apolis, where he married in 1854, the youngest 
daughter of Dr. John H. Sanders. 

The crowning act of his life and of his many 
ingenious inventions, was the production of the 
‘‘ machine battery gun,” which bears his name, 
the idea of which he conceivedin 1861. In 1866 
after repeated trials at Frankford Arsenal, at 
Washington and at Fortress Monroe, this 
weapon was adopted by the United States. 


and 
farmer. 
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Since its use in the service of his own govern- 
ment, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Austria, Egypt, 
England, China, Japan, and other nations, have 
also recognized its great utility and invested 
largely in its purchase. 

By his inventive genius he has raised himself 
from an obscure log cabin in the wilds of Caro- 
lina, to become an associate of emperors and 
warriors ; and has revolutionized ‘‘the world of 
arms” as effectually as the railway has sup- 
planted the stage-coach, or the telegraph the 
one-horse mail line. This affords a lesson to 
the humblest of our nation, that by honest and 
persistent labor he may be the associate as also 
the peer of princes. 

By his genius and industry he has acquired 
fame and fortune. Dr. Gatling now resides in 
Hartford, Connecticut, (where his establishment 
is), full of loyal love for the land of his birth, 
and delights to see and talk with any one hailing 
from ‘‘ the old North State. ”™ 

Connected with the reminiscences of this an- 
cient borough, occurred a notable event that 
deserves to be recorded. 

In 1825, General Lafayette on an extended 
tour through this country, entered our State and 
his first public reception was at Murfreesboro. 
He was no ordinary visitor, and was the Nation’s 
guest. He had aided America to gain its inde- 
pendence, by contributing his substance, enter- 
ing her army, and shedding his blood in 
battling for her cause. Every preparation was 
made to receive the war-worn veteran with open 
arms and hearts. Thomas Manney, then a 
prominent lawyerand sincea Judgein Tennessee, 
made the address of welcome. After resting 
here for two days, he passed on to Jackson, 
Northampton County, where he was met by 
Chief Justice Taylor and his companion in arms, 
Colonel William Polk, and by them escorted to 
. Raleigh—thence to Fayetteville, and thus from 
State to State. After his tour, he returned to 
his French home, in the new frigate Brandy- 





*See Potter’s Am. Mag., May, 1879. 
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wine, so called in compliment to Lafayette. 
Congress voted him two hundred thousand dol- 
lars and twenty-three thousand acres of public 
land. 

We should do injustice were we not to notice 
the Chowan Baptist Female Institute, located at 
Murfreesboro in this county, which fosters with 
so much assiduity the real interests of society 
and annually sends forth living streams of sci- 
ence, beauty and morality to gladden and 
improve our State. The building was erected 
in 1850-51, it is four stories high, containing a 
spacious chapel, parlor, library, and rooms suf- 
ficient for one hundred pupils. In addition an 
adjacent building for the steward’s family, music 
room, and an art gallery. l 

It is chiefly patronized by North Carolina 
and Virginia, but occasionally it has had pupils 
from various other States, from Maryland to 
It has graduated nearly two hundred 
Rev. A. McDowell, D. D., was placed 
first in charge—and was succeeded by Rev. M. 
R. Forey of New York, who, aided by Dr. G. 
C. Moore, rendered substantial aid in collecting 
funds. In 1854 Dr, Forey was succeeded by 
Rev. William Hooper, who, after remaining a 
few years, was, on account of his health, com- 
pelled to resign, and Dr. McDowell again took 
charge. Under his guidance and aided by an 
able corps of teachers, this excellent institution 


Texas. 
ladies. 


will continue to be a blessing to our country, 
and an ornament of its section. 

Near the town of Murfreesboro in the adja- 
cent county, Southampton, Virginia, on August 
21, 1831, a fearful and bloody insurrection of 
slaves occurred. Nearly one hundred white 
persons were ruthlessly murdered. The negroes 
were led on by Nat Turner, who pretended to 
be a preacher, and under the assumed inspira- 
tion of religion, perpetrated a series of wanton 
murders and robberies. These atrocities quickly 
aroused the whites, andarmed forces from North 
Carolina and Old Point were rapidly raised and 
the insurrection subdued. Many of them were 
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taken and executed on the gallows; not, how- 
ever, until many, from the aged matron to the 
helpless infant, had fallen victims to the be- 
sotted blacks. This first attack was led by a 
colored man named Hark, on the house of Si- 
mon Blount, who was, at the time, a helpless 
cripple. Young Blount, his son, a mere youth, 
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resisted the attack, and Hark was shot by him, 
when hisfollowers retreated. For his gallantry on 
this 
Jackson with a commission in the Navy, 

A sketch of the Wheeler family, who were 


occasion, he was honored by General 


long residents of this county, will be found ina 
Memoir of the Author immediately after the 
Eerciace: 


CHAE Mei x XAlV: 
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David Miller Carter was a native of this 
county, though much of his early life was spent 
in Raleigh. He was prepared for college by 
Mr. Lovejoy, and graduated at the University 
in 1851. He studied law and settled in the 
town of Washington, and formed a partnership 
with Hon. E. J. Warren. He pursued the pro- 
fession with great success. He was a Whig in 
politics, and strongly opposed to the doctrine 
of secession. But when the Federal Govern- 
ment announced the intention to coerce the 
States, he raised a company to serve during the 
war, which formed a part of the 4th North Caro- 
At the battle of Seven Pines, 
he was severely wounded, so that he was never 
again able to serve in the field. He was 
assigned to duty as one of the three Judges of 


the Military Court of Longstreet’s Corps, with 


lina Regiment. 


the rank of Colonel, in which capacity he contin- 
ued until he was elected (1864) by the people of 


Beaufort County to represent them in the House 
of Commons. 

After the war was over he returned to the 
care of his large farming interests and the 
practice of his profession in Washington, where 
he remained until his removal to Raleigh. 

Colonel Carter was a public spirited man. 
He devoted much of his time and energy to 
the cause of education, and especially to the 
University of which he was a steady friend and 
a liberal benefactor, and to the management of 
the Penitentiary, of which he was one of the 
Directors. 

His health gradually failing, he repaired to 
Baltimore for medical aid—but in vain. He 
died at Baltimore on January 7, 1877. He 
married twice, first adaughter of D. P. Perry, 
and second, a Mrs. Benbury, one of the most 
amiable ladies of the State. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
IREDELL COWNTY. 
Hugh Lawson White, (born 1773, died Moses, John, William, David and Andy—many 


1840,) who became a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee and a Senator in Congress, 
was a native of Iredell County. He was of 
Irish descent. His. grand-father immigrated to 


this country about 1742, and left six sons: James, 


of whose descendants now reside in this county. 
James, the father of Judge White, was a soldier 
of the Revolution. He moved to Knox Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, in 1786, served as a General in 


the Creek War, was distinguished for his integ- 
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He bestowed on 
Judge 
White’s early education was conducted by Rev. 
Samuel Carrick, Judge Roane, and Dr. Robert 
Patterson of Philadelphia. In 1795, he studied 
law in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the office of 
James Hopkins. 


rity, ability and bravery. 
hisson-every advantage of education. 


After completing his studies, 
he returned home to Tennessee; where he soon 
acquired fame and fortune in the practice of his 
profession, and at the early age of twenty-eight, 
he was elected Judge of the Superior Court, 
among such compeers as Andrew Jackson, 
Jenkins Whiteside and George W. Campbell—by 
nomeansanempty honor; but in 1807, he re- 
signed this position. Two years afterwards, 
when the Supreme Court was established he was 
unanimously chosen one of the Justices thereof, 
where he presided for six years with great satis- 
faction to the country and honor to himself. 
At this time Tennessee severely suffered from 
the hostile devastations of the Creek Indians. 
At this dark and perilous period, when the he- 
roic Jackson was inthe midst of a wild territory, 
surrounded by savages, his scanty force dis- 
affected and mutinous, Judge White left the 
Bench, and with only one companion, sought, 
and after great peril and exposure, found the 
veteran, Jackson to whom he volunteered his 
services, which were gladly accepted. 

In 1820 he was appointed by President Mon- 
roe, (with Governor Tazewell of Virginia and 
Governor King of Maine as colleagues, ) a Com- 
missioner, under the Convention with Spain, 
which position heheld for four years. In 1825 
when General Jackson resigned his seat as Sena- 
tor in Congress, Judge White was unanimously 
elected his successor. He was re-elected in 
1827, and in 1832, when hewas chosen President 
of the Senate. In 1836he was a candidate for 
President. 

He resigned his seat in the Senate in 1839, 





*The vote was as follows: VanBuren, 170; Harrison, 73; 
White, 26 (Georgia and Tennessee); Webster, 14; Mangum, 
Il, 
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having received instructions from the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee to vote for measures that his 
He returned to his 
home at Knoxville, and in the next year, (1840, 
April, roth, ) full of years, honored and esteemed 
for his virtues, universally loved and respected, 
he died. 

William Sharpe, (born 1742, died 1818,) re- 
sided and died in this county. He was the old- 
est son of Thomas Sharpe, and was born in Ce- 
cil County, Maryland. 


judgment did not approve. 


Atan early age, he re- 
moved to Mecklenburg County, where he mar- 


‘ried a daughterof David Reese, one of the de- 


cided patriots of that day, and a member of the 
Convention of May 2oth, 1775. 

Mr. Sharpe was a Lawyer by profession. I 
copy from the recordsof Lincoln County: ‘‘At 
January Term, 1785, William Sharpe, Esq., pro- 
duced in open Court his license to practice as 
Attorney-at-Law, and was admitted to the 
Bar accordingly.” He removed to Iredell 
County, then Rowan County, and was zealous 


and active in the cause of the people. The 
records of the Committee of Safety for Rowan 
County prove his patriotism and courage. He 


was a member of the Provincial Congress which 
met at NewBerne, April, 1775, and at Hillsboro 
in August following, also at Halifax in 1776; 
he was aid to General Rutherford the same year 
in his Campaign against the Indians, and the 
next year with Waighstill Avery, Robert Lan- 
ier and Joseph Winston, he was appointed by 
Governor Caswell to treat with them. 


He was appointed a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia in 1779, and 
served till 1782. 


He died in July, 1818, leaving a widow and 
twelve children. His eldest daughter married 
W. W. Erwin, of Burke, who was Clerk of the 
Superior Court of that County for many years, 
and the Agent of the State Bank. She was the 
mother of fifteen children. The second, Ruth, 
married Andrew Caldwell of Iredell, who was 
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often a member of the Legislature, and the 
father of Judge David F. Caldwell, Hon Joseph 
P. Caldwell, and Dr. Elam Caldwell of Lin- 
colnton. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell, an extensive and pop- 
ular writer, professor in -Transylvania Univers- 
ity, andone of the Founders of the Medical 
School at Louisville, was a native of this sec- 
He resided for a time, in his early age, 
He 
was a man of gigantic proportions and capable 
He wrote 


tion. 
near Mount Mourne, in Iredell County. 


of great labor, physicaland mental. 


valuable papers on Malaria, Quarantines, Phys- . 


ical Educationand Phrenology. In the last he 
was an enthusiastic a follower of Combe, Spur- 
ziem and others, and lectured extensively on the 
subject in different sections of the country. 
His tribute to Fisher Ames, in Rees’ Encyclope- 
dia, isunrivaled, He wrote a paper on Leibig’s 
‘Theory of Animal Heat,” which utterly refut- 
ed the learned German’s theory. 

In 1819, while filling the Chair of Natural 
History in the University of Pennsylvania, he 
published ‘‘Life of General Nathaniel Greene,’’ 
which was mercilessly criticized in the North 
American Review, (January, 1825.) He died 
at his residence in the city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in July, 1853. He was probably at the 
time of his death the oldest practicing physi- 
cian in the United States, being 90 years of 
age.* 

David Franklin Caldwell, born 1790, was a 
native of this county, educated at the Univers- 
ity and studied Law with Archibald Henderson 
at Salisbury. He was a Member of the House 
of Commons from this county in 1816, ’17, 718 
and ’19, and represented Rowan County in the 
Senate in 1829, ’30 and 31, of which he was 
chosen Speaker. In 1844 he was elected 
Judge of the Superior Court, the duties of 
which office he discharged with dignity and 
satisfaction. 
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He died after a short illness, respected and 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was twice 
married, first to Miss Alexander, and secondly, 
Mrs. Troy. 

His brother, Hon. Jos. Pearson Caldwell, born 
in 1808, died 1853, was also a native of this coun- 
ty, where he lived and died. He was educated at 
Bethany Academy, and studied Law with Judge 
Caldwell. He was elected Senator in the Leg- 
islature in 1833, '34, and in 1838, ’40 and ’42 he 
was a Member of the House of Commons. 

He was elected a member of the 31st Con- 
gress, (1849, °51,) and re-elected to the 32nd 
Congress, (1851 and ’53.) He was a useful and 
worthy member, universally esteemed for his 
abilities and genial temper. He died suddenly, 
June 30, 1853. 

Robert Franklin Armfield was born July oth, 
1829, near Greensboro, and educated at Trinity 
College, North Carolina. He read law with 
John A. Gilmer, and has been in the continu- 
ous practice of his profession. 

He was a member of the State Convention 
of 1861, which passed the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, but resigned and went into the ‘army as 
a subaltern in the 38th North Carolina Regi- 
iment, of which he afterwards became Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He was wounded at the Battle 
of Shepherdstown, (1862). Whilst at home on 
furlough, wounded, he was elected Solicitor for 
the State inthe Sixth Judicial Districtesin 
which capacity he served until removed by 
Governor Holden, in 1865. He has avoided 
political office, declining several nominations to 
the Legislature. He was elected however to 
the Legislature in 1874, as Senator from the 
counties of Iredell, Alexander and Wilkes, and 
here was chosen President of the Senate, and 
ex-officio Lieutenant-Governor of the State. 
He married Miss Mary A. Denny of Guilford, 
and is blessed with a large family. 

David Moffit Furches, Judge of the Superior 
Court, resides in this county. He is a native 
of Davie County, born April 2nd, 1832. Edu- 
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cated at Union Academy, he read law with 
Judge Pearson, and settled at Mocksville. He 
was a emmber of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1865, and 66. He removed to Stater- 
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ville and was once a candidate for Congress, but 
was defeated by Major Robbins. 
Judge, August, 1875, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Judge Mitchell. 


He was made 
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JOHNSTON, JONES AND LENOIR COUNTIES. 


The same spirit of resistance to the illegal 
exactions of authority, which subsequently ter- 
-= minated in the battle of Alamance, was early 
evinced by the bold men of this county. 

I extract fromthe Public Records in London, 
the foilowing, contained in a dispatch from 
General Tryon to the Earl of Hillsboro : 

BRUNSWICK, N. Cx Dec, 24, 1768. 


I will mention another affair which happened 
in August last. A body of about eighty men 
came to the Courtin Johnston County, with the 
intention to turn the Justices off the bench, as 
had been done in the spring before, in Anson 
County. The Justices thought it prudent (al- 
though the first day of the court) to adjourn the 
court for the term. Upon the notice of their 
approach they collected some gentlemen who 
were friends to the Government, and attacked 
the insurgents with clubs; and after a smart 
skirmish drove them from the field.”’ 


William A, Smith resides in Johnston county. 
He has only an old field school education, but 
possesses such force of character and common 
sense that has enabled him to attain positions 
of importance and power. He was born in 
Warren County, January 9, 1828; worked on the 
farm till fourteen years ofage, when he engagedas 
a hand on the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad. 
Hoping to better his fortunes, he went to Lou- 
isiana, and settled at Shreveport, but he soon 
returned to his native State and settled in 
Johnston County. The people soon discov- 
ered his merits. In 1861 he became a mem- 


ber of the (Secession) Convention. In 1864 
elected to the Legislature. In 1865 he wasa 
member of the Convention called by Governor 
Holden. In 1868 he was chosen President of 
the North Carolina Railroad. In 1870 he was 
elected by the people a member of the Senate, 
of the Legislature, but was unseated. He was 
elected to represent the Raleigh district in (the 
43rd) Congress (1873-75). 
Congress for one term he declined a re-election. 

Nathan Bryan represented this, the Newbern 
District in (the 4th and 5th) Congress 1795-90, 
and was a man of great usefulness and piety. 
He was prominent in the Baptist denominaticn. 
He died while in Congress, at Philadelphia, in 
1798, and was succeeded by Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, Sr. 
and talented. 


After serving in 


Moore says that he was wealthy 


Hardy B. Croom (born 1798—drowned Octo- 
ber, 1837) was longa resident of Lenoir County. 
He was born 1798; educated at the University, 
where he graduated in 1817, in the same class 
with John M. Morehead and others. He read 
law with Judge Gaston, and was distinguished as 
a scholar and a gentleman. He represented 
this county in the Senate in 1828. He married 
Miss Smith of NewBerne. On a voyage from 
New York, on the steamer ‘‘ Home,” he and 
his family were drowned, October 9, 1837. 

An interesting question of law arose from this 
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tragic event. If Mr. Croom survived his chil- 
dren only for a moment, then a large estate went 
to certain heirs ; if not, then, to other heirs. 
William D. Mosely, late Governor of Florida, 
(1845-49) was a native of Lenoir County. He 
was educated at the University, and graduated 
in same class with Robert Donaldson, Thomas 
J. Green, Hamilton C. Jones, Rev. Robert 
Hall Morrison, James K. Polk, Hugh Waddell, 
and others. He represented the county in the 
Senate formany years, and in 1832 to 1835 was 
elected Speaker of the Senate, and presided with 
His ancestors 
are well known in our early History. Edward 


M :sely was the Surveyor General of the Provi- 


great dignity and satisfaction. 


dence in 1723 and charges against him for 


malfeasance in office were preferred by Sir 


Richard Everhard—as also Burrington the 
Governor. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners with Christopher Gale, William 


Little and Colonel Lovick, to run the divid- 


ing line between Carolina and Virginia. Colo- 
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There are few portions of North Carolina, 
around which the halo of chivalric deeds and 
unsullied patriotism clusters more brilliantly, 
than this section. The battle of King’s Moun- 


tain, Ramsour’s Mill, the passage of the Ca- 
tawba by Cornwallis, and the gallant resistance 
and the lamented death of General Davidson ; 
all shed a flood of memories around this region, 
alike interesting and patriotic. But our present 
duties are confined to biographical sketches, 
and we leave this fair field of history for other 
and more competent laborers. 

Among the patriots of our Revolution, none 
deserves our gratitude more than Joseph Gra- 


ham, (born 1759—died 1836); he was the founder 
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nel Byrd, Fitz Williams and Danridge, being the 
Virginia Commissioners. 

Hon. George Davis in a late lecture (Novem- 
Del mle7o) ee Study: Colonial History, 
speaks of Edward Mosely as one of the ances- 
tors of Governor Mosely, as being one of the great 
men of North Carolina; that of all men that 
watched and guided the tottering footsteps of 
our infant State, there was not one, who, in 
intellectual ability, in solid and polite learning, 
in scholarly cultivation and refinement, in cour- 
age and endurance, in high Christian morality, 
in generous consideration for the welfare of 
others, in all true merit, in fine, in all that makes 
a man could equal Edward 
Mosely.” 

In 1707 he was Chief Justice, and in 1709, 
being then Surveyor General, was appointed 


among men, 


with his deputy, John Lawson, to run the 
northern boundary line. 

About 1840 Mr. Mosely removed to Florida, 
where he was much esteemed, and was the first 
Governor of the State, from 1845 to 1849. 
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of this family in North Carolina /| He wasa 
native of Pennsylvania, born in Chester County, 
October 13, 1759: 
with six small children and but slender means. 


His mother was left a widow 


He removed to North Carolina, when her son, 


Joseph, was about ten years old, and settled , 


near Charlotte. 


nected at the academy in Charlotte, he was ` 
distinguished for hisassiduity and good conduct. £ 


There studies made him acquainted with the 
history of events and prepared his mind for the 


revolutionary struggle which soon ensued. He 


testified that he was present in Charlotte, May / 


20, 1775, when and where the first declaration 


of independence was made, and speaks of the 


teo 4, 


His early education was con- 
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impression made on his mind by the solemn and 
heroic decisions of that day.* 

He enlisted at the age of nineteen years and 
served in the 4th Regiment of North Carolina 
troops under Colonel Archibald Lytle, and in 
Captain Goodsen’s Company. They were 
ordered to rendezvous at Bladensburg in Mary- 
land. On this month they received intelligence 
of the battle of Monmouth and that the British 
had gone to New York, so their services would 
not be needed. He returned home on furlough. 
He was again called into service under General 
Rutherford in 1778; was inthe battle of Stono, 
June 20, 1779. The next year he was seized 
with fever, and after two months’ severe illness, 
was discharged near Dorchester, and returned 
home. After recruiting his health, while en- 
gaged in endeavoring to aid his mother in 
support of the family, and was ploughing in 
the field, he heard that the British had defeated 
Colonel Buford at the Waxhaw, and were ap- 
proaching Charlotte; he joined the Mecklen- 
burg Regiment, and was appointed Adjutant of 
the Regiment, which was ordered by General 
Davidson to Charlotte and there join General 
Davie. 

The British Army entered Charlotte, Septem- 
ber 26, 1780, and General Graham was ordered 
to cover the retreat of General Davie. A sharp 
conflict took place about four miles on the road 
to Silisbury, when General Davie’s force was 
Colonel Locke 


Graham 


not within supporting distance. 
of Rowan was killed and General 





#Ex'ract from Declaration of General Joseph Graham, 
sworn to in open Court in Lincoln County, North Carolina, 
October 30, 1832, and now on file in the Pension Bureau at 
Washington, D. C „in order to obtain the benefit of the act 
of Congress passed June 7, 1832. 

‘¢The deponent states he has a record of his age; that he 
was bornin Chester County, Pennsylvania, on October 13, 
1759—that he removed to Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, when about ten years of age, that he was present 
in Charlotte on the 20th day of Aliy, 1775, when the com- 
mittee of the County of Mecklenburg made their celebrated 
Declaration of Independence of the British Crown, upwards 
of a year before the Congress of the United States did at 
Philadelphia--that he resided in Mecklenburg County, 
until June, 1792, and since that time in the County of. Lin- 
coln.” Let the doubters of this event read this affidavit! 
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received nine severe wounds, the scars of which 
he carried to his grave. 

His life was preserved by a large stock buckle 
which broke the violence of the blow from a 
sabre. He was for two months disabled from 
service. As soon as he recovered from his 
wounds he again entered into the service of his 
country ; he raised a company of mounted rifle- 
men, and joined General Davidson’s command, 
which disputed the advance of Lord Cornwallis 
His 
command was the first to commence the attack 


at Cowan’s Ford on the Catawba river. 


on the British troops, which was continued 
until they had crossed. 

t washere, on February 1, 1781, that General 
Davidson fell. The North Carolina troops under 
General Graham continued to harrass the Brit- 
ish as they proceeded towards Virginia. Gen- 
eral Graham attacked the guard at Hart’s Mill, 
near Hillsboro. The same day he was united 
to General Lee’s forces and was in that action 
where a large number of Tories, under Colonel, 
After being 
in several other severe skirmishes, the British 
retired to Wilmington. General Rutherford, 
who had been for some time confined at St. Au- 
gustine as a prisoner of war, taken at Gates’ 
defeat, returned to duty and ordered General 
Graham to raise a legion of cavalry, of which 
Robert Smith was Colonel, and Graham the 
Major, and to march on Wilmington. Near 
Fayetteville, he made a gallant and successful 
attack on a body of Tories commanded by the 
noted Tory, McNeil, at McFall’s Mill on the 


or Doctor, Pyles, were defeated. 


-Raft Swamp, completely defeated him and dis- 


persed his forces, twenty or thirty being killed 
or wounded by the sabre only. 

He surprised and defeated at Alfred Moore's 
plantation, a mile below the ferry at Wilming- 
ton, a band of Tories, and killed and wounded 
twelve of them. He made an unsuccessful 
attack on a British garrison in a brick house 
which covered the ferry opposite Wilmington. 
He was detached by General Rutherford, toa 
place called Seven Creeks, near the South Caro- 
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lina line, when he was attacked at midnight by 
the noted Tory, Colonel Gainy. The Tories 
were repulsed by General Graham's forces. 
This detail of the services of General Graham, 
is collected from his declaration, filed October 
290, 1533, in the records of the Pension Bureau 
at Washington to obtaina pension, (No. 17953). 
This campaign closed the military services of 
General Graham in the Revolutionary War, and 
He was elected the 
first Sheriff of Mecklenburg County ; and from 


he retired to private life. 


1788 to 1794, with but few intermissions, rep- 
resented this county in the Senate of the 
Legislature. 

In 1814, the war with the Creek Indians was 
raging. General Graham was appointed to 
command a brigade, and marched to the seat of 
war. They arrived just as the final battle of the 
Horse Shoe was fought, which ended the war. 
He was for many years, Major General of the 
sth division of the State Militia. 

In 1802 he addressed the Legislature on the 
subject of organizing the Militia, and on a plan 
for a Military Academy, for which he received 
the thanks of the Legislature. This address 
was printed by order of the Legislature. He 
removed in 1792 to Lincoln County, and en. 
gaged inthe establishment of iron foundries; 
for more than forty years he conducted this im- 
portant interest with energy and success. 

By a life of industry and temperance he 
enjoyed a ‘‘green old age.” He died on No- 
vember 12, 1836, and was buried at McPelah, 
in Lincoln County. Over his grave is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘«Sacred to the memory of Mayor GENERAL 
JosEPH GRAHAM, who died November 12, 1836, 
aged 77 years. He wasa brave, distingu shed 
and intelligent officer in the Revolutionary War, 
and in various campaigns from May, 1778 to 


November, 1781 ; commanded in fifteen engage- 
ments with signal courage, wisdom and success. 


‘On September 26, 1780 after a gallant defense 
of the ground first consecrated by the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, he was wounded 
near Charlotte. In 1814 he commanded the 
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troops of North Carolina in their expedition 
against the Creek Indians. His life was a 
bright and illustrious pattern of domestic, social 
and public virtue. Modest, amiable, upright 
and pious, he lived a noble ornament to his 
country and a rich blessing to his family, and 
died with the hope of a glorious immortality.” 


GENEALOGY OF THE GRAHAM FAMILY. 

James Graham emigrated from County Down, 
in Ireland, at the age of 18 years, and settled 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. He also ap- 
pears to have resided for a time in Berks and 
Lancaster Counties. The tradition is that he 
was of the family of the chieftain and here of the 
same name, who bore sucha conspicuous part in 


the military annals of Scotland* in the century 





=The expressicn ‘‘military annals of Scotland” is used in 
pref rence to history, for the very good reason that the his- 
tories, so far, have never done him justice. He livedin the 
legends of Scotland, a prototype cf that hero (Stonewall 
Jackson) «f a later day, who with a corps but half-armed, 
drove more numerous and finely «quipped foes from the 
field, and, with the captured supplies and arms, so prepared 
his troops for further and greater conquests. Finally yield- 
ing **t> sup: rior resources, he was told by the executioner, 
that after death he was to be drawn and quartered. Ile 
calmly replied that he would cheerfully submit to the 
more general distribution of his body, as it might teach 
mankind duke et decorum pro patria mori, and as a testimo- 
ny of the cause for which he suffered. 

Whilst Cromwell conquered England against the Stuarts, 
the Marquis conquered Scotland for them, but disgusted 
with the cant of the Praise Gea Barebones he soon lost all 
sympathy for them and became their most active foe. The 
Stuarts lost their sceptre by the Revolution of 1688, and 
the memory of James Graham has since then received the 
scant justice allo‘ted to heroes of lost causes ‘*He was 
truly a Christian and a gentleman, and well deserved to 
have his memory preserved and celebrated amongst the 
most illustrious persons of the age in which he lived.”— 
Clarendon’s History: f the Great Kebellior. Book X11, 367. 

John Graham. of Claverhouse was of a very different char- 
acter, and the odium justly a'taching to his name, unre- 
deemed by any marked talents or manly virtues, has misled 
those historians, who did not take the trouble to gather 
the evidence from the traditions among those with whose 
ancestors he acted, therefore they pass him over in silence, 
or unjus ly condemn him. In these pages we cannot give 
his life. nor does it become important to establish the 
truth of the tradition of the Pennsylvania and North Caro. 
lina Grahams. By the table of their geneology we find 
that a son of the Pennsylvania James Graham called a sen 
Robert Montrose, and in the next generation we find James 
Montrose Graham and Junius Montrose Graham. John 
Davidson, jr , who died about 1870, aged over ninety years, 
frequently spoke of General Grahams’s connection with the 
Duke of Montrose, and the name “Montrose” was greatly 
revered by General Graham, These and other things we 
mention as fami y traditons and reminiscences. The New 
Berne family of Grahams have a similar tradition, but the 
families are unable to trace tack toa common ancestor, 
They are believed, however, to be of the same house. 
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preceding, and finally illustrated the sincerity of 
his faith in 
which he had gained many a brilliant victory in 
the open field, by a death upon the scaffold, 
May 2Ist, 1650. With the spirit of the pion- 
eer, the young man made his way to the new 


the conservative princ'ples for 


world, relying entirely upon his own exertions. 

He was twice married in Chester. We are 
not informed of the descendants of the first mar- 
riage. 

His second wife was a Mrs Mary Barber, zee 
McConnell, who was remembered by the last 
generation as a lady of culture and piety. She 
survived him, and in 1769, joined the tide of 
emigration southward, with her six children, 
and settled in Mecklenburg County, North, Car- 
olina. She was accompanied by her brother-in- 
law, Charles Moore, who settled in the adjoin- 
ing county of Lancaster, South Carolina, he 
was the grand-father of the late Governor 
Moore, of Alabama. 
ested spectator of the Revolution, which soon 


She was nota disinter- 


cngaged the attention of the country, but like 
all the other women, about the ‘Hornets’ Nest,” 
upheld its principles from first to last with un- 
flagging zeal. She died July 19th, 1791, and 
was buried at Sugar Creek Church. 


Her children were John ; George; Joseph ;: 


Sarah, married to Allison ; ** Anne married to 
Robert Barnett, who died September oth, 1830, 
aged 80; and Esther Barber who married Cathey. 

1. John wasa graduate of Liberty Hall, formerly 





*He enlisted under Joseph Graham, when a call for vol- 
unteer cavalry was made to meet the British invasion of 1780, 
and was with Davie’s rear-guard which successfully repelled 
three charges of Tarleton’s Legion, (September 26,) on In- 
dependence Square, in Charlotte, North Carolina. During 
the fight, he insisted upon dismounting to get a steady aim 
at an officer, whim he believed was Cornwallis, and was 
only deterred from doing so through the peremptory order 
‘to keep the saddle,’ enforced by the Cap'ain drawing 
his sword upen him. Nearly a half-century afterwards, so 
Governor William A. Graham was wont to tell, he would 
speak about his disappointed shot with as much feeling as 
if it had but just occurred. 

An hour or so later, a little beyond Sugar Creek Church, 
the Captain himself was left for dead on tle field, with 
nine wounds received whilst endeavoring to rescue his gal- 
lant lieutenant, George Locke. who had lingere! too long 
in maintaining this parthian contest against overwhelming 
odds, 
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called Queen’s Museum, in Charlotte; was after- 
wards at Princeton, and received the degree of 
M. D., under Dr. Rush in Philadelphia. He 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and 
left an interesting diary, whichis in the hands 
of the Historical Society of North Corolina. 

He moved to South Carolina, had charge of a 
college on Black (?) River, married a Miss 
Cooper and died without issue. 

Below we present a copy of his diploma at 
Liberty Hall, as a matter of historical interest : 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY. 


This is to certifythat Mr. John Graham hath 
been a student in the Academy at Liberty 
Hall, in the State and county above-mentioned, 
the space of four years preceding the date 
hereof, that his whole deportment during his 
residence there was perfectly regular, that he 
prosecuted his studies with diligence, and made 
such acquisitions, both in the Languages and 
Scientific Learning, as gave entire satisfaction to 
his teachers. 

And he is hereby recommended to the friend- 


ly notice and regard of all lovers of religion and 
literature wherever he may come. 

In testimony of which this is given at Liberty 
Hall,this 22nd diy of November, 1778.* 


Isc. ALEXANDER, President. 


Ep. BREVARD, \ Truta 
ABR’M ALEXANDER, i 

lI. George (see sketch), twice married, first to 

a Miss Cathey, second to a Mrs. Potts. He was 
an ensign in the First North Carolina Regiment, 


(James Moore, Colonel,) appointed Sept Ist, 





*The exact date of changing the name would be a preg- 
nant fact. It is certainly improbable that, after that time 
when ‘in the year 1775, after our Revolution began and 
the principal characters in Mecklenburg County met on 
sundry days in Queers’s Museum, in Charlotte, to digest 
Articles of a State Constitution in anticipation that the 
province would proceed to do so,” the trustees would much 
longer continue ‘to carry the royal name upon an institution 
of learning to which British authority had refused a charter. 
The Articles bear date September Ist, 1775, and were given 
to the public in the same year, (1837), that Mr. Force discov- 
ered the ‘full copy of the whole proceedings,” (declaration, 
military order, and all in one) as attested and ‘signed by or- 
der of the committee.” This was four years before Dr. 
MecNitt’s death, and it was Mr, Forcee’s publication, which 
doubtless, brought out his. —R, D. G. 
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7 7geeeicsuc vere Folly, married to Geo. Cor- 
rith, and Jennie married to Wm. E. McRee. He 
was one of the party of thirteen, who, on Oc- 
tober 3, 1780, at McIntire’s Creek, seven miles 
north of Charlotte, successfully ambuscaded and 
stampededa British foraging party of four hun- 
dred and fifty infantry and sixty cavalry, with 
about forty wagons. Their names are worthy 
of individual mention and are as follows: James 
Thompson, Captain; Francis Bradley, George 
Graham, James Henry, Thomas Dickson, John 
Dickson, George Houston, Hugh Houston, 
Thomas McLure, John Long, John Robinson, 


George Shipley and Edward Shipley. 


III. Joseph (see sketch) married Isabella 
Davidson. Issue: (a) John Davidson; (b) So- 
phia; (c) James; (d) Polly; (e) George Frank- 
lin; (f) Violet Winslow Wilson; (g) Mary; (h) 
Robert Montrose; (i) Joseph; (k) Alfred, (I) 
Isabella, married to William Alexander. 

(a) John D. married, first, Elizabeth Conner, 
Of the first marriage, 
were Mary Anne, married to James H. Orr, of 
Charlotte; Isabella; Chas. C. married Mary E. 
Mebane, of Greensboro—moved to Memphis; 
Malvina S. married John A. Young; Joseph 
Montrose married Mary Washington, of New 


second, Jane Johnston. 


Berne—moved to Camden, Arkansas; Henry 
W., Martha C. married P. K. Rounsaville; Eliza 
D. married John S. Sloan, of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, later of Brenham, Texas; James F.; 
Hamilton A. married Louise Mason, of Lam- 
pasas, Texas, and Julia A. 


Of the second marriage (a) Robert Clay; (b) 
Sophia married Dr. John Witherspoon, of Ala- 
bama—issue John; Robert Sidney, M. D., mar- 
ried Mrs. Mary Bratton zee Torrence; Thomas 
married Kate Hatch; Alfred married Tariffa 
Cocke; Graham; Eliza married Judge Henry 
Goldthwaite, Alabama; Mary married Charles 
Dickey, of Brown Brothers, New York City; 
Louisa married W. H. Anderson, of Mobile; 
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(c) James, born in 1793, University in 1814, 
Legislature in 1822-24~-28-29, United States 
Congress 1833-45-47-49, died in 1851. (c) Geo. 
Franklin, University, and M. D settled in 
Memphis, married Martha Conner—issue; Anne 
Eliza married William Johnston, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina; (f) Violet married Dr. Moses 
Widslow Alexander—issue, James G.; Junius 
Montrose, Hamilton L.; Wistar Winslow, Syd- 
enham Benoni married Emma P. Nicholson, 
Captain of Infantry C. S. A., Legislature 1879, 
1883 ; Dovey married Rev. Mr. Cunningham; Isa- 
bella Louisa married Dr. William J. Hayes; Em- 
ily; Eliza Rosinda; Mary Sophia; Julia Susan 
married Thomas McGehee Smith; and Alice 
Leonora. 

g) Mary married Rev. Robert Hall Morrison 
(see sketch); (i) Joseph moved to Tennessee, 
married Kimbrough—issue, George C., married 
(1) Alabama Record, (2) Mrs. Perkins, (3) 
Miss Daniels; Albert married Marshall; Joseph 
married Mrs. Alston; Lydia; and Sophia mar- 
ried Rutland. 

(m) William A. married Susan, daughter of 
John Washington, of New Berne—issue, Joseph, 
married Elizabeth Hill, (University and M. D., 
Captain and Chief of Division Light Artillery, 
and Surgeon C. S. A.); John Washington mar- 
ried Mrs. Rebecca Anderson, zee Cameron, 
Lieut. and A. D. C., Captain and Major of 
Infantry, C. S. A.; in State Convention from 
Orange in 1868, Legislature in 1871-1876; an 
attorney. 

Wiliam A. Jr. married Julia Lane, Univer- 
sity and Princeton, Captain of Cavalry, C. S. 
A., Major and A. A. G. of North Carolina; 
Legislature from Lincoln County in 1874-79. 

James Augustus married Elizabeth Webb, 
University, from private to Captain of Infantry, 
CP one eon. A. & 1, G., Cookes Bricide 
Legislature from Alamance County in 1871-72, 
an attorney. 
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Robert D., University, from private to Cap- 
tain of Infantry, C. S. A., occasionally acting 
Adjutant, and commanding Regiment; after the 
war finished his university course, and admitted 
to the bar. 

George W., married Sally Shaver, University 
and M. D.; Augustus W., married Lucy Horner, 
University, an attorney. 

Susan W. married Walter Clark, an attorney 
at Raleigh. 

Wm. A. Graham, (born Sept. 5, 1804, died 
August 11, 1875). Of his father we have already 
given a faithful sketch, many of the Revolu- 
tionary incidents of which obtained 
from his statement, when applying for a pen- 
sion for his military services, which discloses 
His mother was distin- 


were 


his patriotic character. 
guished for her personal accomplishments and 
beauty* 

He received his early education at the com- 
mon schools of the county and commenced his 
classical education at Statesville, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. Muchat; here he was noted for his thirst 
for knowledge, and aptitude for learning. Such 
was his desire for books that one of his class- 
mates at the time, says of him, ‘‘he was the 
only student I ever knew who would spend his 
Saturdays in reviewing his studies of the past 
week.” 

After careful preparation he was sent to the 
University, where he graduated in 1824. This 
was one of the largest and ablest classes ever 
sent forth by the University. It was one of which 
Professors Olmstead and Mitchell declared that 
‘ Yale might have been proud.” Many of them 
afterward won high distinction in political and 
professional life—among these was John Bragg, 
Judge and a Member of Congress from Ala- 
bama; James W. Bryan, eminent as an advocate 
and statesman;*Thomas Dews, of Lincoln, a 
son of geniusand misfortune; Mathias E. Manly, 
Judge of Superior and Supreme Courts of North 
"Much of the material of this sketch has been gathered from the 


memorial oration on “The life and character of Mr. Graham,” by 
Montford McGhee (1876). 
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Carolina, (who divided with Governor Graham 
the highest honors of the class); A. D. Sims, 
member of Congress from South Carolina, 
1845-48; and others. His collegiate career was 
marked by obedience to rules, and habits of 
diligent study. 

He read law with Judge Ruffin and was ad- 
mitted to its practice in 1826. He selected Hills- 


‘boro as a residence and here he came in compe- 


tition with such legal athletes as Ruffin, Murphy, 
Mangum, Nash, and Badger, all of whom at- 
tained positions as Judges. Against such giants 
in the profession Mr. Graham had to contend, 
and such was his assiduity, his high mental ac- 
quirements, his perseverence and labor, that he 
arose to the front rank, and was retained in all 
For 
forty years he maintained this high position. 


the most important cases in this circuit. 


As an equity lawyer he was pre-eminent. In 
1833-34-35 he was a member, from Hillsboro, 
of the House of Commons, and from 1834 to 
1840, elected from the County of Orange, and 
His 
labors were incessent, as were his efforts for the 
But his talents were 


for the two last years was elected Speaker. 


welfare of his country. 
soon to be transferred to the National Legisla- 
A political revolution in the State in 1840 
brought about vacancies in the representation of 
the State in the Senate of the United. States. 
Judge Strange, under instructions of the Leg- 
lature had resigned his seat, as did also 
Bedford Brown. Mr. Mangum and Mr. Gra- 
ham were elected their successors. This was a 
Mr. Graham, 
although among the youngest members of the 


CUING 


perilous time in political warfare. 


Senate, bore himself with such dignity as to se- 
cure the attention and the respect of this distin- 
guished body composed of such illustrious men 
as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Buchanan, Wright, 
and others. His speeches on the ‘‘Loan Bill,”’ 
the ‘‘Apportionment Bill,” and other measures, 
attracted the attention and the admiration of the 


country. 
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On the expiration of his term (March 3, 
1843) another revolution in politics occurred and 
Mr. Haywood was elected his successor. 

In 1844, he was nominated by the Whig 
party as a candidate for Governor of the State. 
His opponent was Michael Hoke of Lincoln 
County. They were both natives of the same 
county ; both in the prime of manhood, both of 
fine address, of large political experience, and 
both stood high in the forum and at the bar, 
as also in the affections of their party. The 
campaign was actively carried on, with unsur- 
passed ability—Mr. Graham was elected. His 
administration was sə acceptable, that he was 
re-elected by an increased majority over Louis 
D. Henry. During his two terms, the State 
made large and important progress in all her 
substantial interests. 

In 1848 he delivered an address, before the 
Literary Societies at the University, remem- 
bered as a solid and practical production, 

In 1852, he addressed the New York Histor- 
ical Society on the British invasion of North 
Carolina, in 1780-81, which was an able and 
accurate exposition of the services and suffer- 
ing of North Carolina, in that perilous ordeal. 
In 1860 he delivered an address, at Greensboro, 
on the life of General Nathaniel Greene and the 
Revolutionary events of the State, in aid of 
the erection of amonument at that place, to 
General Greene. 

In 1866 he delivered a discourse in memory 
of the life and character of Hon. George E. 
Badger, which was an able and faithful portrait 
of that distinguished advocate and statesman. 
He also delivered an address upon the life of 
Hon. Thomas Ruffin. In 1875 he addressed 
the citizens of Charlotte, on the ‘‘Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence” of May 20, 1775 ; 
an exhaustive, unanswerable argument, proving 
tothe candid reader, beyond all cavil or question, 
the authenticity of that memorable and patri- 
otic document, and that no historical event is 
better established. Upon these, chiefly rests 


his fame as a writer and as anauthor. It is to 
be regretted that he did not leave a more ex- 
tended record of his researches and knowledge 
as a historian. No one was more familiar with 
every event connected with the history of the 
country than was Governor Graham. He was 
at the time of his death, the President of the 
North Carolina Historical Society. 

After his term as Governor had expired, he 
was tendered by the President, the Mission to 
Russia, or to Spain; but as he had no desire to 
leave the country, these were declined. 

On the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the 
Presidency (1850) he was tendered a seat in his 
Cabinet, which he accepted. His first report, 
as Secretary of the Navy, is dated November 
20, 1850, and received the admiration and sanc- 
tion of the country. He projected and carried 
out the expedition to Japan under Commodore 
Perry. Itssuccess has marked an epoch in the 
history of the age. It opened to commerce a 
trade, before closed to the world, and established 
friendly relations of an enduring character with 
that extensive empire. 

Another expedition was sent out in 1851, 
under Governor Graham's administration of the 
Navy Department—the exploration of the 
valley of the Amazon, by Herndon and Gibbon. 

The labors of Governor Graham as Secretary 
of the Navy, were closed by his nomination, in 
June 1852, as Vice President, on the ticket with 
General Winfield Scott as President; but the 
election was in favor of General Franklin Pierce. 
Governor Graham was again a member of the 
Senate in the Legislature of 1854. The ques- 
tion, known as Free Suffrage, was the great 
question of the session. Governor Graham 
was opposed to the manner of the change by 
legislative enactment, and advocated a conven- 
tion. 

The close of Mr. Buchanan’s administration 
brought signs ominous to the tranquility of the 
country. The clouds had been gathering, dark 
and heavy and were ready to burst. The elec- 
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tion of a sectional President was considered by 
many, and specially by South Carolina, a reason 
for secession, and on December 20, 1860, that 
State held a convention which declared the con- 
nection of that State with the Union dissolved, 
and proceeded to place the State in an attitude 
hostile to the United States: This example 
was followed by other States south of her. 
North Carolina’s Legislature directed the 
question of callinga convention to be submitted 


to the people. The press, and the people were 


much exercised on this momentous question. * 


The meeting of the people was largely attended, 
and addressed by the ablest statesmen, as Mr. 
Badger, Governors Morehead, and Graham, 
in opposition to secession. The people with 
just unanimity declared against calling a con- 
vention. But when (April t9, 1861) Sumter 
was fired upon, and surrendered to the Confed- 
erate Army, the ‘‘Northern heart was fired.” 

On the 15th Lincoln had called for 75,000 
troops ; then the whole Southern section became 
aroused, the glorious summer time of peace gave 
place to the wintry blasts of war and discontent. 
Virginia seceded. This placed North Carolina 
in such a position that she must either join in a 
war against her neighbors and sisters, or unite her 
fortunes with them and share their fate. She 
did not now hesitate in her decision. Influ- 
enced by their views, a convention was called, 
which met on a day memorable in her history 
(May 20, 1861), and passed an ordinance of 
secession from the Federal Union, by a unani- 
mous vote; the 2oth of June of that year saw 
North Carolina a member of the Confederacy. 
To this measure Governor Graham made a strong 
but fruitless opposition. He wished the State 
to hold her destinies in her own hands, that she 
might act as the exigencies of the hour should 
require. He was eminently conservative in his 
He it was who opposed an ordinance to 
define and punish treason, in a speech of great 
power and matchless eloquence. 


He was calm and considerate whilst the tem- 


views. 
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pests howled around him, and the signals of war 
burned in every beacon height. 

In December, 1863, Governor Graham was 
elected to the Confederate Senate by a majority of 
two-thirds of the Legislature, and took his seat 
in May, 1864. This was a perilous period for the 
Confederate cause, and it needed all the counsel, 
comfort and support that could be afforded. 
The brilliant success of early years of the war 
had been followed by a succession of defeats 
and disasters. The battle of Gettysburg, that very 
Waterloo of the war, had been fought and lost 
to the Confederates ; Vicksburg had fallen, and 
the armies of the North had cut the South in 
twain. Sherman had made his ‘‘ march to the 
sea,” his track was marked by rapine and deso- 
lation. ‘lhe force opposed to the South, was 
as seven to one.* It had become plain that the 
war could not be longer successfully prosecuted 
by tie South: 

In this cloud of gloom, aray of hopeappeared 
in the form of a conference at Hampton Roads, 
between Lincoln and the Confederate Commis- 
sioners ; this took place on February 3, 1865. 
The terms offered by Mr. Lincoln were, that 
the seceded States should return to the Union, 
with slavery as it was; but that slavery was 
liable to be abolished by an amendment to the 
Constitution. The Southern Commissioners 
demanded independence. There could be no 
compromise reached, and the conference ended. 

On their return, the commissioners, Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Benjamin, made speeches to the public, 
but they seemed flat, almost insipid. The tenor 
of the speeches made by Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Benjamin, showed that they were not based upon 
a realization of the facts of the case, but Mr. 
Graham did realize the true condition of affairs 
in all its force. His letters, published in ‘‘ The 
Last Ninety Days of the War,’’show how clearly 
his vision swept the political horizon. The Con- 


*The whole number of Confederates surrendered, includ- 
ing Lee’s command, amounted to, 150,000. The whole 


number of Federals amounted to 1,050,000. (Stephens’ Hist. 
U.S sp 101). 
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gress of the Confederacy adjourned March 16, 
1865. 


had a long conference with Governor Vance. 


Governor Graham returned home, and 


He laid before the Governor the views of the 
President, the state of the Army, and recom- 
mended that the Legislature be convened. He 
stated that Richmond would soon fall, and that 
Lee’s Army would be disbanded for want of 
food, The Governor 
agreed to summon his council, but the advance 
of Sherman into North Carolina, hastened the 


if for no other cause. 


collapse of the Confederacy and decided events. 

On Saturday, April 8, 1865, Governor Swain 
wrote to Governor Graham to meet him at 
Raleigh to confer with Governor Vance. Gov- 
ernor Graham replied on the same day in a long 
letter. Some difference of opinion as to the 
true version of this interview between Governor 
Vance and Governor Graham, exists up to this 
time; inthis we take no part. ‘‘ The Last 
Ninety Days of the War,” gives the corres- 
pondence on this subject. 

The surrender left the State under tne control 
of the Federal Generals. Governor Vance was 
arrested and brought to Washington as a pris- 
oner. A provisional Governor was appointed 
with power to call a convention. A constitu- 
tion was prepared, but it was not accepted by 
the people. Mr. Graham opposed its ratifica- 


tion. The ‘‘ Reconstruction Measures ” 


were 
now passed and suffrage was adjusted on a new 
basis; all the black adult males were enfran- 
chised, and a large portion of the white race was 
disfranchised. Under this adjustment, a new 
convention was called, and a new constitution 
adopted. In this disordered state of affairs, a 
convention of the Conservative party of North 
Carolina, was called. It met in Tucker Hall, 
Raleigh, on February 10, 1868 ; Governor Gra- 
ham presided and spoke at length on the state 
of the country. 

‘* Reconstruction Meas- 
ures,” as ‘‘ outside the constitution,” and with 


dauntless spirit maintained the true principles 


He denounced the 
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The effect of this address 
was to arouse the people from their despondency, 
From that 
day the Democratic Conservative party dates 


of government. 
and infuse new life within them. 
its existence. Inashort time, this party gained 
possession of the Legislature, and has retained 
it ever since. 

The Convention of 1865, had directed that 
the Legislature should be called, and so it met in 
the winter of that year. Governor Graham was 
elected from the county of Orange, but not 
being enfranchised, was not allowed to take his 
seat. He was, however, elected by that Legis- 
lature to the United States Senate, by a large ma- 
jority. He repaired to Washington and offered 
his credentials—which were laid on the table. 
He presented a respectful and manly memorial, 
but was not permitted to take his seat. 

The State of North Carolina, in 1870, was 
the theatre of scenes, unparalleled in American 
History. The authority of the reconstructed 
government had been in existence for two years 
Acts Oma 
‘< wild species of justice,” occurred in the coun- 


—and peacefully submitted to. 


ties of Alamance and Caswell, but they were 
few, and no where took the form of resistance 
to law. These were deplored by all prudent, 
thoughtful men. The Governor by proclama- 
tion declared “these counties in a state of 
insurrection.” He sent troops into these coun- 


ties, who arrested and imprisoned leading 
citizens, without charge, or without process of 
law. Measures were commenced to organize 
Courts Martial for their trial. 

Recourse was had to the Zabcas corpus, ‘‘the 
great writ of right” among all English speak- 
ing people. The Chief Justice (Pearson) was 
applied to and he promptly issued the writ, but 
owing to the action of the Governor, he (Pear- 
son) declared ‘‘the power of the Judiciary 
exhausted.” A petition for redress was then 
made to Judge Brooks, of the United States 
District Court, 


issued, the prisoners were brought before him, 


who ordered the writ to be 


v 
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after hearing, patiently, argument on both sides, 
were discharged, The question of jurisdiction 
was argued by Governor Graham. Judge 
Brooks’ action did much to re-kindle the affec- 
tion of the people towards the National Gov- 
ernment. Forhiscourse in this unhappy event, 
on December 14, 1870, a resolution was passed, 
‘‘impeaching the Governor, W. W. Holden, of 
high crimes and misdemeanors ;’” on December 
22, the Senate was organized as a court, and sat 
for forty days, —Governor Graham being the first 
counsel on the part of the Managers. Holden was 
found guilty, was ‘‘ deposed from officc and dis- 
qualified to hold any office of profit or trust in 
the State.” The first State to rid herself of a 
Governor in this way. 

In 1867, Governor Graham was selected by 


its munificent donor, one of the Trustees to- 


distribute the princely charity of George Pea- 
body, for educational purposes. 

Governor Graham, although selected as one 
of the almoners of the Peabody educational 
fund,:- had always been the constant and devoted 
friend of education. Especially was he unre- 
mitting in his efforts infavor of the University. 
He attended all its commencements, and was 
active in its behalf. 

Some time after this he received an additional 
testimonial of the high esteem in which he was 
held by States, as well as by individuals. The 
boundary line between Maryland and Virginia, 
had been undefined, and he was selected by 
Virginia as one of the arbitrators. Several 
meetings took place between him and the arbi- 
trator selected by Maryland, but the matter 
was unsettled at the date of his death. 

A meeting of the boundary commissioners 
had been appointed to take place at Saratoga 
Springs in New York, in August, 1875. From 
his constant and severe labors at the bar, his 
friends felt that he was overtaxing his strength. 
Symptoms developed themselves showing a 
disease of the heart, and created serious appre- 


hensions. He went to Saratoga accompanied 


' the modesty of nature, in his addresses. 
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by Mrs. Graham and his youngest son. For 
several days he appeared in his usual health, 
but he was attacked with great severity at night, 
and all that science and affection could suggest, 
proved unavailing, He expired on August I1, 
1875. z 

The intelligence of his death created a pro- 
found sensation throughout the country. His 
remains were borne in sorrow to his home at 
Hillsboro. Meetings of the bar, of States, of 
political opponents as well as friends in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Washington City, and elsewhere, 
wcre held, to express their great estimate of the 
illustrious dead, and the deep regret at his loss. 

His knowledge of men and books was deep 
and varied. Whatever he professed to know he 
knew thoroughly, and what he wished to know, 
he rapidly acquired and exhausted. In the 
character of his mind he was more solid than 
showy. His imagination never run riot with 
his judgment. In his addresses or speeches, 
one may look in vain for any gay and gorgeous 
flowers of literature scattered around his path, 
but his power lay in solid argument and in the 
broad and plain road of reason. He possessed 
but little of that power which is often indulged 
in by an impassioned speaker and which passes 
like an electric shock, to the minds of his hearers, 
bearing them along in the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of passion. He rather let dis- 
cretion be his tutor, and he never overstepped 
This 
moral and mental equilibrium, was doubtless 
attributable to the Scotch-Irish blood that he 
inherited. As an orator, he resembled rather 
the massive solid Doric column, with but little 
or no Corinthian ornament. 

Such was William A. Graham. 

We have now endeavored to trace the career 
of Governor Graham from his cradle to his 
grave. Most of our people have seen, known, 
and admired him. 


and commanding presence,—as Mr. McGehee 
His 


In person he was of a tall 


expresses it, ‘‘ the ideal of the patrician.” 
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face and figure were so agreeable that nature 
bestowed on him, as Lord Chesterfield expresses 
it, ‘‘a perpetual letter of recommendation.” 
His manners, always modest, were kind and 
genial, and friendly, yet forbidding any famili- 
arity ; he was always dignified and self-possessed. 

Of the large family left by Governor Graham, 
many have already made their mark; among 
them, his son William A. Graham, Jr. He 
was born in Hillsboro, on December 26, 1839; 
educated at the University, and at Princeton, 
where he graduated in 1860. 

He entered the Army asa First Lieutenant 
of Company K, Second North aCrolina Cav- 
alry, and in May, 1862, was promoted toa 
Captaincy, and was at Gettysburg, July 30, 1863, 
where he was wounded. After this he was 
Assistant Adjutant General, in which capacity 
he served during the war. In 1874, he was 
elected to the State Senate from Lincoln and 
Catawba counties receiving every vote cast in 
the two counties, and was re-elected fram the 
same district, August, 1876. 
canvassed for Congress as a suitable successor 
of Honorable Walter L. Steele. 

Major Graham married in 1864, Julia, daugh- 
ter of John W. Lane, of Amelia County, Vir- 
ginia, by whom he has an interesting family. 

John Washington Graham, son of, William 
A, Graham, was born in Hillsboro, July 22, 
1838. He was educated at the Caldwell Insti- 
tute and the University, where he graduated in 
1857, in same class with A. C. Avery, George 
M. Duskin, William H. Jordan and others. 
He served for two years as tutor, at the same 
time studying law under Judge Battleand S. F. 
Phillips. 
the 27th North Carolina Regiment, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of major. He was wounded 
and taken prisoner at Petersburg. In 1865 he 
was Solicitor of Orange county, and served for 
three years. He was elected in 1878 to the 
Constitutional Convention, and to the Senate in 
1868-70-76. 


His name was 


In 1872, was the unsuccessful 


He entered the army as a subaltern in . 
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nominee of the Democratic party for Treasurer. 
He married Rebecca, daughter of Paul C. Cam- 
eron, Esq. 

General George Graham (born .1758—died 
1826), was a brother of General Joseph Gra- 
ham, and the uncle of Governor William A. 
Graham. He was a ‘native of Pennsylvania, 
and came with a widowed mother and four 
others to North Carolina, when only six years 
of age, 

He was educated at Charlotte and was distin- 
guished for his assiduity ‘and noble traits of 
character. He was devoted to the cause of his 
country's freedom; in 1775 he witha few others 
rode all night to reach Salisbury, there seized the 
Tory lawyers, Dunn and Boothe, and carried 
them to Camden, South Carolina, where they 
were imprisoned. 

He was, while the British were encamped at 
Charlotte, active in attacking their foraging 
parties, and rendered their supplies precarious 
and hazardous. 

He was a Major General of the Militia, often 
a member of the Legislature, and for a long 
time Clerk of the Court .of Mecklenburg 
County. He died, March 29, 1826, and lies 
buried in Charlotte. The marble that covers 
his grave bears the following: 


‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Major GENERAL 
GEORGE GRAHAM, who died March 29, 1826, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

He lived for more than a half of a century, in 
the vicinity of this place, and was an active and 
zealous defender of his country’s rights in the 
Revolutionary War; and one of the gallant 
twelve, who dared to attack and actually drove 
400 British troops at McIntire’s, seven,miles 
south of Charlotte on October 3, 1780. George 
Graham filled many high and responsible public 
trusts, the duties of which he discharged with 
fidelity. He was the people’s friend, not their 
flatterer, and universally enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of his fellow-citizens.”’ 


GENEALOGY OF THE BREVARD FAMILY. 
The Brevard family,—this name was distin- 
guished in the Revolutionary War, for its devo- 


tion to the cause of liberty. Itis of Huguenot 
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origin. The Edict of Nantz, which granted 
toleration in religion to France, was repealed in 
1685, by Louis XIV, letting loose the blood- 
hounds of persecution thereby. Thousands 
fled to America for safety and freedom of con- 
science. Speaking of one of these refugees 
(Pierce Bowdoin) in a lecture before the Maine 
Historical Society at the commencement of 
Bowdoin College, in 1849, Mr. Robert Win- 
throp says: 

“ He was one of that noble set of Huguenots 
of whom Gaspar de Coligny, the gallant admi- 
ral who filled France with the glory of his 
name, was one of its most devoted disciples, and 
one of its most lamented martyrs ; which race 
has given to our land, blood every way worthy 
to be mingled with the best that has ever flowed 
either in the veins of Southern cavaliers, or 
Northern puritans. He was of that noble stock 
that gave three out of the five Presidents to the 
old ongress of the Confederation; and which 
gav; to South Carolina, her Lawrences, her 
Marions, her Hugers, and her Marigalts; her 
Jays to New York; her Boudinots to New Jer- 
sey ; and her Dexters, and Faneuil, with the 
cradle of liberty to Massachusetts. ” 

And he might have added, her Brevards, with 
the first declaration of independence to North 
Carolina. Of such stock sprung the Brevards 
of our State. 

The first of this family, of whom much is 
known, left his native land, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz (1685) and went to the 
north part of Ireland where he became intimate 
with the family of McKnitts. 

He is the first to whom the name cannow be 
traced; was a Huguenot, who fled from France 
in the revocation of the Edict of Nantz in 1685, 
and settled among the Scotch-Irish in the north 
of Ireland. He came to Elk river, in Maryland, 
in company with the family of McKnitts, one of 
whom he subsequently married—issue, 1. John, 
2. Robert, 3. Zebulon, 4. Benjamin, 5. Adam, 
and 6. Elizabeth. 

The three elder brothers with their sister 
came to North Carolina, between 1740 and 


1750. 
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I. John married a sister of Dr. Alexander 
McWhorter, from New Jersey, and settled near 
Center Church in Iredell County,—issue, (a) 
Mary, (b) Ephraim, (c) John, (d) Hugh, (e) 
Adam, (f) Alexander, (g) Robert, (h) Benja- 
min, (i) Nancy, (k) Joseph, (1) Jane, (m) Re 
becca. 

(a) Mary, Married General William Davidson, 
who was killed in the Battle at Cowan’s Ford, 
February 1,1781— issue, William Lee Davidson, 
who married Betsy, daughter of Major John 
Davidson (q. v.). Margaret married Rev. Finis 
Ewing, to whom were born, Hon. Ephraim Bre- 
vard Ewing, (Judge of Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri—a large connection still living, to which 
belongs the wife of Senator Francis Marion 
Cockrell), and George Davidson married 
Mushat. 

(b) Ephraim, author of ‘‘a more formal de- 
claration” than the Davie copy of the original, 
married a daughter of General Thomas Polk. 
and is buried beside his wife in Charlotte. He — 
was a graduate of Princeton and a member of 





the medical profession, issue, Martha married 
Dickerson of South Carolina—believed to be 
the same that was killed in a duel by Andrew 
Jackson, — to whom were born, James P, 
Dickerson, Lieutenant Colonel, Palmetto Regi- 
ment, fell in storming a fort in the attack upon 
City of Mexico. 

(d) Hugh, Legislature from Iredell, 1780-81. 

(e) Adam, an attorney at Statesville, married 
Sally Harper; went with the first troops from 
North Carolina to Washington’s army, where 
he served a year; afterwards in battle of Ram- 
sour’s Mill, &c.—had issue, (1) Rebecca married 
McRea, to whom was born Rev. J. M. Mc- 
Rea, now of Salem, Indiana. (2) Sally mar- 
ried John, son of Major John Davidson (q. v.) 
and father of Matthew, whose son is Hon. R. 
H. M. Davidson, the Member of Congress from 
Florida. 

(f) Alexander married Rebecca, daughter of 
Major John Davidson—issue, (1) Eliza married 
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Wm. Edward Hayne of South Carolina, who 
had Colonel Isaac Hayne, of Charleston, At- 
torney General, Commissioner from South Caro- 
lina to Washington City, 1861; a daughter, 
married Judge Butler of South Carolina; a 
daughter married Martin; anda daughter who 
married Taylor. 

(2) Ephraim. 

(3) Franklin married Margaret Conner. 

(4) Robert married Harriet Davidson, and to 
them were born Ephraim Jr. and Alexander F. 

(5) Harriet married Major Daniel M. Forney, 
(see Genealogy of Forney family). Tothese were 
born Eloise married to General Jones Withers of 
Mobile, Alabama; Mariah married Judge 
Moore of Alabama; Alexander B.; Harriet; 
Mason; Susan, wife of Dr. B. C. Jones of Ala- 
bama; and Emma, wife of Col. M. Smith of 
Alabama. 

(6) Theodore married Caroline Mays, and to 
them were born, Theodore Jr., Brigadier Gen- 





eral, Confederate States Army, a lawyer at Tal- 
lehassee, married Mary, daughter of Governor 
Call of Florida, and had Caroline and Robert; 
Ephraim, a surgeon, Confederate States Army ; 
Robert, M. D. married Mary Stoney. 

(7) Joseph married Hopkins of South 
Carolina, no issue. 

(8) Mary married Professor Brumby of South 





Carolina College, and had Alexander Brevard, 
Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Dr. Gaston, 
Haywood Glover, Ephraim, Mrs. 
McConnell, 

(i) Nancy married Judge Davidson, and both 
were killed by Indians at the head of the Ca- 
tawba river. 

(k) Joseph married Rebecca, (daughter of 
Captain Ely Kershaw, 2d South Carolina Reg- 
ulars in war of 1776, captured at Charleston, 
and died, a prisoner at Bermuda in 1781), a 
Lieutenant of the Continental line, at the age of 
seventeen, and served until the close of the war 
of 1776; settled in Camden, South Carolina, 
Attorney, Judge, and author of Digest of Stat- 





married 
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ute Laws of South Carolina. He had issue: Mrs. 
Kershaw, to whom were born, J. B. Kershaw, a 
Confederate States Army; 
Attorney, and Judge Superior Court in South 
Carolina, (now of Camden, South Carolina). 

Joseph had also the following children: 

(1) Dr. Alfred Brevard, who married the 
daughter of Duncan McRea, and died in 1836, — 
issue, Edward; Alfred (C. S. A.), and Harriet 
McRea, of Camden. Alfred left one daughter, 
Harriet, also resident of Camden. 

(2) Sarah Taylor married Benjamin T. Elmore, 
brother of United States Senator,—issue, Au- 


Major General, 


rora (wife of Colonel Jones, Treasurer of the 
University of the South, Suwanee, Tennessee), 
Sarah F., wife of Charles S. Richardson, son of 
Governor John P. Richardson of South Caro- 
lina ; and Edward Brevard Elmore of Alabama ; 
(3) Eugene; (4) Edward; and (5) Joseph). 

(l) Jane married Ephraim, a brother of Ma- 
jor John, andson of Robert Davidson of Chest- 
nut Level, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
Though only a boy, was courier to General 
William Davidson, in the Cowan’s Ford cam- 
paign. 


(m) Rebecca married Jones, and moved 





to Tennessee. 

John Brevard was too far advanced in years, 
when the Revolutionary War commenced,to be 
in active service, yet he possessed, and instilled 
in his children, that great love of liberty and 
the rights of the people which possessed his soul. 
So public and notorious was his attachment to 
the cause of Independence and his opposition 
to tyranny, that when the British Army came 
to his house, and they found no one there except 
his wife, an old lady,—his house and every out- 
house was burned to the ground. No other 
reason was given for such outrage, than that 
‘(she had eight sons in the Rebel Army. 

We regret that we have not been enabled to 
obtain more extended information as to the 
head of this family. The best efforts we have 
made have been to secure information and more 
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accurate genealogical knowledge of date of 
births, deaths, and services of the different mem- 
bers of this distinguished family. The name has 
been wortkily bestowed one of our loveliest 
mountain villages, the capital of Transylvania 
County. 

We have froma reliable source, the names of 
each of the descendants, and have presented 
them to our readers,and now shall take them up 
in these sketches, with such information as we 
have been able to procure. 

1, Mary Brevard the oldest daughter of John 
Brevard, married General William Davidson, 
born 1746—killed, February 1, 1781, whose 
name is worthy of the memory and gratitude of 
every true North Carolinian, for he sealed with 
his life blood, his devotion to the cause of lib- 
erty, and independence. l 

He was a native of Pennsylvania, born in 
Lancaster County, and immigrated to North 
Carolina in 1750. 

He was educated at the Academy at Char- 
lotte. 
the Provincial Congress at Halifax on April 22, 


When the war of the Revolution began, 


1776, piaced the State on a war footing, by 
raising four additional regiments to the two 
Of the 
4th, Thomas Polk was made Colonel,and William 


already in the Continental service. 


Davidson, Major; and forming a part of a brig- 
ade which marched under command of Briga- 
dier Nash to join the Grand Army of the North 
under Washington ; it was for three years under 
the eye of that great chief, and participated 
in the battles of Brandywine, September, 1777, 
Germantown, October, 1777, and Monmouth, 
June, 1778. 

The North Carolina troops were sent in No- 
vember, 1779, to reinforce the Southern Army, 
commanded by Major General Lincoln at 
Charleston. 

There are no particulars recorded of the ser- 
vices of Davidson in the actions of Brandywine, 
Monmouth, or Germantown, and such has been 


the carelessness or neglect, as to North Caro- 
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lina, that the student of history may look in 
vain, for any statement or notice of the troops 
of North Carolina, except that General Nash 
was killed at Germantown, and that Colonels Polk 
and Buncombe were wounded. But the brigade 
of North Carolina troops was, unquestionably, 
a part of the Army, and bravely performed its 
duty.* 

Previous to this event, he had been promoted 
to the command of a regiment. As he passed 
through North Carolina, Davidson obtained 
permission to visit his family, which he had not 
seen for nearly three years. The delay pro- 
duced by this visit, saved him from captivity, 
for on his arrival at Charleston, he found it so 
closely invested that he was prevented from join- 
ing hisregiment. Lincoln surrendered May 12, 
1770. Davidson returned home and raised troops 
to suppress the Tories, who, encouraged by the 
approach of the British, had become daring, 
At Calson’s Mill, he 


encountered a strong force of Tories, gave them 


desperate and dangerous. 


battle and a severe engagement occurred in 
which ‘Davidson was dangerously wounded by 
a ball passing entirely through his body; this 
On 


his recovery he immediately went into active 


kept him from the field for two months. 


service, now promoted to be a Brigadier in 
place of General Rutherford, who was taken 
prisoner at Camden, He was active with Sum- 
ter and Davie, in checking the advance of the 
British troops. To that intent he posted his 
command at Cowan’s Ford, on the Catawba. 
At daybreak, February 1, 1781, the British 
Army, under Lord Cornwallis, commenced 
crossing. The picket of General Davidson, 
challenged the enemy, and receiving no answer, 
fired. 

Lord Cornwallis had his horse killed under 
him ; Colonel Hall was killed, also three privates, 


and thirty-six wounded. General Davidson, in 





“Manuscript letter of Governor Graham, 1523; supple- 
ment to Lee’s Memoirs; Washington’s papers; Letters 
December, 1779-1780 to Lafayette. 
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riding from the point where he expected the 
enemy to cross to the place where they did, 
was fired upon, a rifle ball passed through 
his heart and he fell dead from his horse. As 
the British only had muskets, and the Tories 
rifles, and he was slain by a rifle shot, it is be- 
lieved he fell by the hand of a Tory.* 

General Henry Lee in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
War,” says: 

“The loss of General Davidson would have 
always been felt at any stage of the war. It 
was particularly detrimental in its effect at this 
period, as he was the chief instrument relied 
upon, by General Greene for assembling of the 
militia. 

‘« A promising soldier, was lost to his country, 
in the meridian of life, and at a moment when 
his services would have been highly beneficial 


to her. He was aman of popular manners, 
pleasing address, active and indefatigable.” 


The Congress of the United States in 1781, 
passed a resolution to erect a monument to his 
memory, but it has never been done. Tradi- 
tion says that Richard Barry, one of the signers 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration, and David 
Wilson bore his body away and buried it by 
torchlight, Hopewell 


church: 
“We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 


in the graveyard of 


By the straggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And our torches dimly burning.” 


Many of General Davidson’s descendants still 
live in this region, honored and respected. A 
county embalms his name, and a flourishing 
institution of learning perpetuates his memory. 

II. Dr. Ephraim Brevard wasthe eldest son of 
John Brevard, When a boy, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his eyes. His education 
was not neglected, however, and after a course of 
preparatory studies, he entered Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey. He studied medicine, and 
settled in Charlotte as a practicing physician. 
Here by the amiability of his manners, his 


superior qualifications and principles, he ac- 





*Itis said, and the tradition is, that a Tory by the name of 
Hager, shot General Davidson. 
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quired friends and influence, The war for inde- 
pendence had commenced, and the blow had 
been struck at Lexington. 

It was clear to all that England thought the 
colonies had to submit to any measures she 
The spirit of the people 
was aroused, and a meeting was called composed 
of delegates from each captain’s district for con- 


This conven- 


thought necessary. 


sultation, to meet at Charlotte. 
tion was organized by appointing Abram Alex- 
ander as chairman, and John McKnitt Alexander 
and Dr. Brevard as secretaries, anda committee 
was appointed who drafted resolutions, one of 
which declared themselves ‘‘ free and independ- 
ent people, and are, and of right ought to be, 
a sovereign and self-governing association under 
the control of no power other than that of our 
God and of the general government of the Con- 
gress ; to the maintenance of which they pledg- 


ed their lives, their fortunes and their most 


’ 


sacred honor.’ 

These resolutions were drawn up by Dr. Bre- 
vard, who, with two others, was a committee 
for that purpose, and they were read and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Copy of a manuscript in the handwriting of 
Adam Brevard, the brother of Dr. Ephraim 
Brevard, the author of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence, from the copy in the 
possession of Rev. J. M. McRea, of Salem, 
Indiana: 

IREDELL County, N. C., July 13, 1824. 


July 4, 1776, a mere speck on the great and 
fleeting current of time, but from which emana- 
ted the most important decision of the com- 
bined hnman intellect—I meanthe Declaration 
of Independence—an era which will grace the 
historic page, while freedom and liberty, with 
their concomitant blessings, are the porticn of 
the human race. The inquiring mind sponta- 
neously traces so rich a stream ina retrograde 
direction in order to reach the fountain from 
which it issued. What section or particular 
portion of the United States may claim the 
greatest, or some minor share in the above cele- 
brated instrument, is immaterial to the following 
disclosure, which fell under the observation of 
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the writer, when all the organs of both body 
and mind were in their free and uncontrolied 
exercise. I mean the Declaration of Mecklen- 
burg County, of May 19, 1775. <A detail of 
facts with some collateral incidents (observed as 
above), will rest the matter upon a basis in 
which the rational mind may justly infer the 
authenticity and truth of the whole matter. 

In che month ef either june ven july, 1775. 
being in Salisbury at a court of Oyer, when the 
late Governor Martin as Judge, a gentleman, a 
citizen of Mecklenburg County, arrived in town, 
then on his way to Philadelphia, where Con- 
gress was then in session, as delegate or bearer 
of said Declaration from said county. His 
identity and business soon transpired, and as 
Salisbury was then inhabited by a number who 
were Loyalists or Tories, (to use the then new 
phrase) and timid Whigs, who had not embarked 
in the Revolutionary struggle, the bearcr, who 
was a man of spirit, which he fully manifested in 
the subsequent struggle, was treated by the 
above persons as the tool of a precipitous and 
unenlightened mob, who were rushing head- 
long into an abyss where Congress had not 
dared to pass. This intemperance was, how- 
ever, very suddenly arrested by a gentleman 
from the same county, who had entered with 
all his powers into the impending contest, and 
who offered to rest the propriety and justness 
of the proceedings, both of Mecklenburg and 
the delegate, upon adecision by the arm of 
flesh, with any one inclinable to abide the rc- 
sult. Matters were soon hushed and the Dele 
gate rctired to rest, and resumed the journey 
the next morning. 

In the autumn of the year 1776, the writer 
being one of the number who composed the 
college, or academy of the Queen’s Museum, 
lived with a brother, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, into 
whose possession the letters, orations, and 
other exercises (usual in such institutions), 
were handed over for wrapping paper and other 
uses in his professional line. My curiosity 
frequently led me to ransack and examine the 
several contents for aid and assistance in my 
own task, whcn I came across a Declaration of 
Independence by Mecklenburg County. Upon 
requiring an explanation from the Doctor, he 
informed me that it was the mass, or rudiments 
out of which he had, some time before drawn 
the aforesaid instrument, which had been dis- 
patched to Congress, as before noticed. The 
whole of the above proceedings then opened 
to view. 

Being in Philadelphia in the latter part of the 
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year 1778, and of the year 1770, till May, dur- 
ing that space Mr. William Sharpe, then of 
Rowan County, North Carolina State, arrived 
in that city a delegate from the aforesaid State. 
The officers and soldiers of the States then gen- 
erally, and of North Carolina in particular, 
were extremely straitened, and scme almost, 
(I might safely say altogether) beggared by the 
depreciation of their pay. The writer took 
every proper opportunity within his sphere of 
mixing in these occasional and (manuscript 
has here become illegible) companies, when their 
mutual wants, complaints, privations—their 
several situations, forsaken and desolate for love 
of country, for which nakedness and starvation 
were like to be their final reward. 

Amongst a variety of topics the Declaration 
of Independence became a subject of remark ; 
the company was large, composed of a number 





-of the higher officers and members of Congress. 


Amongst the former was, particularly, General 
Charles Lee—recently plunged into disgrace for 
misconduct at the battle of Monmouth, and 
Tom Payne, you may say infidel Tom Payne, 
if you please,—but to come to the point: 

The Declaration of Independence of Meck- 
lenburg County in the State of North Carolina, 
somehow floated into notice. In a variety of 
remarks and observations, which were promis- 
cuously thrown out, Mr. Penn of North Caro- 
lina, and some others, (whose names cannot 
now be recollected), declared themselves highly 
pleased with the bold and dignified spirit which 
so enlightened a county of the State he had the 
honor to represent, had exhibited to the world 
and furthermore that the bearer of the instru- 
ment had conducted himself very judiciously 
on the occasion by previously opening his busi- 
ness to the delegate of his own State, who 
assured him that avery short lapse of time 
would bring all the provinces, or new States 
into the same situation as Mecklenburg county. 

Dr. Ephraim Brevard was born in Maryland, 
in the year 1744, was brought to North Caro- 
lina in 1746 or 1750, and was sent with his 
cousin Adlai Osborne on the conclusion of the 
Indian War in 1760 or 1761 to Prince Edward 
in Virginia, to a grammar school under a certain 
William Cupples. 

Adlai Osborne, Ephraim Brevard,and Thomas 
Polk, went to Princeton College in 1766. Eph- 
raim Brevardand Thomas Reese taught a school 
forsome time in Maryland, which enabled him 
(Ephraim Brevard) to put himself under Dr. 
Ramsey, to qualify himself as a physician. 
They lived for some time in Philadelphia, 
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then moved to Somerset County, Maryland. 

Dr. Ramsey was invited to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Dr. Brevard practiced in Char- 
lotte, as before hinted; then married, lost his 
wife, entered the Southern Army, and was cap- 
tured in the fall of Charleston, and I believe 
there caught a disease which baffled all the skill 
of medicine, as I, myself, heard Dr. Reid, the 
Physician General to the Southern Army, de- 
clare, as I rode with him from Charlotte to 
John McKnitt Alexander’s, where Dr. Brevard 
expired. He was buried in Charlotte beside 
his wife.” See Southern Home, of July 5, 1875, 
furnished by Dr. J. M. Davidson, of Quincy, 
Florida. 


A more extended notice of this immortal 
paper will be presented under the head of Meck- 
lenburg County. 

Dr. Brevard served in the army as Surgeon, 
and was taken prisoner at the surrender of 
Charleston, May 12, 1780. 
and unwholesome diet he was taken so seriously 
ill that he was permitted toreturn home. He 
proceeded as far as the house of John McKnitt 
Alexander, his friend and compatriot. It was 
there he breathed his last, in 1781, but he lies 
buried by his wife in the lot now occupied by A. 
Brevard Davidson, in Charlotte. On this same 
lot was located the ‘‘Queen’s Museum,” before 
the Revolution, its name was changed to ‘‘Lib- 
erty Hall.” 

In the words of Dr. Foote in his admirable 
Sketches of North Carolina, ‘the thought clearly, 
wrote well, fought bravely, and died a martyr to 
that liberty which none loved better, and few 
understood so well.” 

He left only one child, a daughter, who mar- 
ried Mr. Dickerson of South Carolina, whose 
son, Colonel James P. Dickerson, was Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the South Carolina Regiment in 
the Mexican War, and fell in battle near the City 
of Mexico. 

We have seen that John Brevard’s other chil- 
dren were: 

III. John, who served as Lieutenant in the 
Revolutionary War. 

IV. Hugh, also an officer and in battle of 
Ramsour’s Mill. 


From confinement 
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V. Adam was a blacksmith, served one year 
inthearmy and afterward became distinguished 
asalawyer, wit, and writer. 

VI. Alexander Brevard entered the army of 
the Revolution as cadet, was promoted to cap- 
taincyinthe Continental Army and engaged in 
the battles of White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine, Monmouth and Germantown. 
The severity of this service, broke down his 
health, and he was sent into the country for its 
restoration. After ashort absence he reported 
in personto General Washington, who seeing 
his delicate figure, reduced by suffering and war, 
remarked to him that he was unfit for duty in the 
service and advised him to return home. 

He did so and his native climate soon improved 
his health, he then joined the Southern army un- 
der General Gates, by whom he was assigned to 
the duties of Quartermaster in his command, 
and as such served inthe battle of Camden, Af- 
ter Gates’ defeat, and General Greene had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Southern army, 
Brevard saw much active service before the close 
of the war. Inthehard-fought battle of Eutaw, 
(the hardest in the South), he behaved with 
great gallantry. l 

The war being ended, he returned home and 
entered into the iron business with his father-in- 
law, Major John Davidson, and General Graham, 
who also had marrieda daughter of Davidson. 
This business he continued until his' death, No- 
vember Teas 20: 

He left seven children. Among them were 
extensive irom manufacturer ; 
J. Franklin, in Legislature from Lincoln (1818) ; 
Robert, an iron manufacturer; Alexander Jo 
seph M., in Legislature (1827); Theodore, moved 
to Alabama, there elected Judge, moved to Flor- 
ida afterwards; Harriet, married to Daniel M. 


Ephraim, an 


Forney ; Mary, and others. 

VII. Joseph, the youngest son of John Bre- 
vard, held the commission of Lieutenant_in the 
Continental Army when only seventeen years 


old. He was, as many of the family now are, 
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delicate and small. A brother, Alexander, said 
that he was ‘‘always sorry when Joehad to goon 
guard duty, for he was so small.” He was de- 
tailed by the commanding officer at Philadelphia 
ashis Secretary, and continucd until he was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant of Cavalry in the Southern 
army, in which he served until the close of the 
He then studied law and settled in Camden, 
Here he attained distinction in 


war. 
South Carolina. 
the profession and was electcd Judge of the Su- 
periorCourts. He wrotc a Digest of the Laws 
of South Carolina, and several volumes of Ré- 
ports. He was electcd a member of Congress 
from his district 1819 to 1821, and died in Cam- 


den, South Carolina. 
The Forney family were among the carly set- 


tlers of Lincoln county. Thefounder was Jacob 
Forney, scn., who was (born 1721, died 1804) 
theson of a French Huguenot; he fled from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
and scttledat Alsace onthe Rhine. Atthe age 
of fourteen he came to Amsterdam, thence to 
America; scttled first in Pennsylvania, and in 
1754 he moved to Lincoln county, North Caro- 
lina. In the first years spent in this settlement he 
was greatly harrassed by the Indians. When the 
English were in pursuit of Morgan, their progress 
was impeded by the high waters of the Catawba. 
Lord Cornwallis made his headquarters in For- 
ney’s comfortable house for three days, consum- 
ing his entire stock of cattle, hogs, poultry, &c. 
The early records of the county exhibit the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Ordered by the Court that Jacob 
Forney and his two sons pay no taxes for 1780,” 
He was too old to do much service in the Revo- 
lution, but his sons, James, Peter and Abram, 
did their duty as unwavcring Whigs. He died 
in 1804, near the place where he first settled in 
Lincoln county. i 
Peter Forney, (born April, 1756, died Febru- 
ary, 1834), was the second son of Jacob Forney, 
sen. He was bornin Lincoln county. During 
the war of the Revolution his serviccs were cheer- 
fully rendered in defense of his Country. After 
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ward he devoted his attention to the manufacture 
of iron, then a new and lucrative employment. 
In it his industry, prudence and sagacity soon 
made him prosperous, and he acquircd fortune and 
comfort. His home wasthe resort of many who 
always found it ‘‘ Mount Welcome,” as it was ap- 
propriately named. There rich and poor werealike 
cared for. His unstinted hospitality and genial 
manners, as well as the high and honorable conduct 
which marked all his dealings with his fellow men, 
rcndercd him the object of their regard, and even 
affection. Hewaselectedin 1794 to the House, 
and in 180I~’o2 to the Senate of the State Leg- 
islature, and (in 1813 to 1815) a member of 
Congress. He served also as Elector on the 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson tickets. 
With these repeated evidences of the partiality 
of his friends, and with the weight of three score 
and ten ycars pressing upon him, he declined 
all further public service. Aftcr a short illness, 
without pain or suffering, hc quietly departed 
this life February Ist, 1834. 

He married on March 4, 1783, Nancy Aber- 
nathy, by which union he had twelve children: 

I. Mary, married Christian Rcindhart. 

II. David M. married Harriet Brevard. 

III. Jacob, married Sarah Hoke, from whom 
sprung: (1) David Peter, born 181g ; (2) Joseph 
B., born 1821; (3) William H., born 1823 ; ed- 
ucated at University, an officer in Mexican War, 
lawyer, member of Legislature, General in Civil 
War, elected to the 44th Congress; (4) Barbara 
Ann, born 1826, married Rowan; (5) Emma, 
born in 1832, married Rev. Thomas A. Morris; 
(6) John H., born 1829, West Point; (7) George 
H., born 1835, killed in battle of Wilderness; (8) 
Amelia, marricd J. M. Wylie; (9) Maria Louisa, 
married Williams. 

IV. Eliza, married first, Webb, and afterward, 
Dr. John Meek, of Alabama. 

V. Susan, married Bartlett Shipp, from whom 
sprung : (1) William, M. (Judge of Superior Court, ) 
married (1) Cameron, (2) Iredell, Legislature, 
Senator from Henderson 1862 ;) (2) Eliza, mar- 
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ried W. P. Bynum, Judge of Supreme Court ; 
(3) Susan, married S. L. Johnson. 

VI. Lavinia, married first John Fulenwider. 

VII. Naney,married Dr. Wm. Johnson, from 
whom sprung: (1) Ann, married Dr. Calloway ; 
(2) Martha, married Huntly; (3) James Frank- 
lin; (4) Robert; (5) William ; (6) Joseph, mar- 
ried Hooker ; (7) Susan; (8) Mary; (9) Bartlett 
S., of Baltimore. 

VIII. Caroline, married Ransom H. Hunley. 

IX. Sophia, married Dr. C. L. Hunter, whose 
daughter married John H. Sharp, of Norfolk, Va. 

X. James M., married Sarah Fulenwider. 

A son, Moses, the third ehild, died unmarried, 
in Alabama; whilst the fifth ehild, Joseph, died 
in youth. They should have been ineluded in 
the aforegoing.— Ep. 

Daniel M. Forney (born 1771, died 1847) was 
a native of Lineoln eounty, the first son and the 
seeond ehild of General Peter Forney, whose 
sketeh we have just given. His edueation was 
sueh as the eountry sehools afforded, but elear 
and exeellent judgment, and his genial manners, 
He 


was in the prime of manhood when the War of 


early marked him for publie usefulness. 


1812 eommeneed, and he was appointed Major 
in the United States Army. 
eapaeity until the war elosed, with gallantry and 
He was eleeted a member of (the 14th) 
Congress 1815—17, and re-eleeted to the 15th, 


He served in that 
eredit. 


but resigned and was sueeeeded by Hon. Wil- 
From 1823 to ’26 
he was eleeted to the Senate of the State Legis- 
He removed in 1834 to Alabama, where 


liam Davidson, of Charlotte. 


lature. 
he spent his remaining days at his adopted home 
He died in Oetober, 1847. 
Major Forney married Harriet, daughter of 


in Lowndes eounty. 


Captain Alexander Brevard, by whom he had 
several ehildren. | 

Abram Forney (born 1758, died 1849) was 
the youngest son of Jaeob Forney, sen., anda 
He entered the Rev- 
olutionary army early, and was engaged in the 


native of Lineoln eounty. 


battles of Ramsour’s Mill, King’s Mountain and 
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elsewhere. He lived to a good old age and de- 
lighted to talk of the spirit-stirring events of the 
war. He was the father of Captain Earheart 
Forney, now of Lineoln. 

Miehael Hoke (born 1810, died 1844) was a 
native of this eounty, the son of Colonel John 
Hoke. He was edueated at Captain Partridge’s 
Military Aeademy, Middletown, Conneetieut, 
and read law with Robert H. Benton. 
blessed with an agreeable person, brilliant ora- 
torieal ability, and attraetive manners. This 
In 1834 he was 
eleeted a member of the House of Commons, 
whieh position he held until 1842, when he de- 
elined a re-election. In 1844 he was nominated 
as the Democratie candidate for Governor, in 
opposition to Hon. William A. Graham, but, 
after a eampaign condueted with great ability, he 
was defeated. It was a eontest long to be remem- 
bered in North The dignified and 
majestie presence of Graham was formidably 
rivalled by the matehless manner and ready hu- 
mor of Hoke. The 
exposure to the malaria of the low eountry, and 
his eontinued and earnest efforts, eost Colonel 
Hoke his life. For within a month after the 
eleetion, to the great grief of sorrowing friends, 
he died at Charlotte on September oth, 1844, 
after a short illness, eertainly brought on by the 
He 
married Franeis, daughter of Robert H. Bur- 
ton, and left several ehildren, among them, Gen- 
eral Robert Frederiek Hoke, born 27th of May, 
1837, who was edueated at the Kentucky Mili- 
tary Institute. 


He was 


won him ‘‘troops of friends.”’ 


Carolina. 


It was a war of giants. 


exposure and fatigues of the eampaign. 


He entered the army in the late 
Civil War as a Lieutenant, and was engaged in 
the first battle of the war, whieh oeeurred at 
He 
won by his firmness, ability and gallantry, the 
rank of Major General, and was several times 
severely wounded. To reeord all the “‘ hair- 


) 


Bethel, and he was also in the last eontest. 


and the serviees of General 
Hoke would be to well nigh write the history of 
the Army of North Virginia. 


breadth ’seapes,’ 
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John Franklin Hoke,” son of Colonel John 
Hoke, and the brother of Colonel Miehael Hoke, 
is a native of this eounty. He is liberally edu- 
eated—a graduate of the University in 1841, in 
the same elass with Thomas C Aven r= 
Bridgers, Robert Burton, W. J. Clarke, William 
F. Daney, John W. Ellis, Montford MeGehee, 
Charles and Samuel F. Phillips, Thomas Ruffin, 
Robert Strange, Horatio M. Polk and others. 
He studied law. In the Mexican War he was 
appointed by the President a Captain, and eom- 
manded his company with mueh gallantry in the 
severely eontested battles of Cerro Gordo, Tol- 





ema and National Bridge. 

In the late Civil War he eommanded a regi- 
ment of North Carolinatroops, and discharged 
every duty with gallantry and fidelity. He is 
one of the few ficld offieers in that unhappy 
eontest from North Carolina who passed un- 
scathed. He is now in the quiet practice of his 
profession at his native place. 

Dr. William MeLean was a Surgeon in the 
Revolution. He wasa native of Rowan eounty ; 
born April 2d,1757, and was educated at Liberty 
Hall College in Charlotte. He studicd medieine 
under Dr. Joseph Blythe; was appointed a Sur- 
geon’s Mate in the First North Carolina Regi- 
ment on January I, 1782, commanded by Colo- 
nel Arehibald Lytle, and served in Charleston, 
James Island and elsewhere, to the elose of the 
war. | 

He then settled on his farm in ‘‘ the South 
Point” neighborhood, and engaged inan exten- 
sive praetiee, in whieh he was cminently sue- 
eessful. 

In 1814 he was eleeted Senator from Lineoln, 
and in 1815 he delivered an address at King’s 
Mountain eommemorative of the battle, and 
eaused to be ereeted, at his own expense, a head 
stone of dark slate roek, with appropriate in- 
seriptions on both sides. On the cast side the 
inseription is, ‘‘ Saered to the Memory of Major 
William Chroniele, Captain John Mattoeks, Wil- 
liam Robb and John Boyd, who werc killed here 
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onthe 7th of Oetober, 1780, fighting in defenee 
of America.” And on the west side is inscribed : 
‘Colonel Ferguson, an offieer belonging to His 
Brittanie Majesty’s service, was here defeated 
and killed.” 

On the Ioth of June, 1792, he married Mary, 
daughter of Major John Davidson, and died in 
Lincoln, Oetober 25, 1828, leaving several ehil- 
dren, among them Dr, William B., John D. and 
Robert G. MeLean. 

James Houston (born 1747, died 1819) resided 
and died in this eounty. He was born in 1747, 
and was the early and devoted friend of his 
eountry’s liberty ; he took an aetive part in the 
cause. In the battle of Ramsour’s Mill, near 
the present town of Lincolnton, between the 
Whigs and Tories, he took an active part, and 
by his undaunted courage contributed to the 
suceess of the Whigs on that occasion. In this 
engagement he was severely wounded in the 
thigh, from the effects whieh he never recovered. 
Seeing the man who inflieted this painful wound, 
he shot him in the baek, and killed him as he 
ran. A eopy of the muster roll of Captain 
Houston’s eompany is preserved. (See Dr. C. L. 
Hunter's Sketches of Western N. C. 197.) 

He was the father of a large family, distin- 
guished for their manly appearanec and bodily 
streneth. Dr. Joel Brevard Houston was one 
of his sons. Captain Houston died on August 
3, 1819, and was buried in Center Chureh-yard. 

Dr. C. L. Hunter, who has already been no- 
tieed in the sketeh of his father, Rev Fite 
phrey Hunter (see page 176), resided in this 
neighborhood. 

In the holocaust offered on the altar of South- 
ern rights, during the late unhappy Civil War, 
there was no purer or devoted oblation than that 
patriotie son of North Carolina. Stephen Dod- 
son Ramseur (born May 31, 1837, fell in battle 
Oetober 19,1864). He was the son of Jaeob A. 
and Luey M. Ramseur, and was edueated at the 
Military Aeademy at West Point, where he 


graduated in 1860. He was commissioned as 
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Second Lieutenant of Artillery, and was sta- 
tioned at Fortress Monroe. When the war be- 
tween the States commenced, he felt it was his sa- 
sacred duty tostand by his State; he therefore re- 
signed his commission in the United States Army, 
and tendered his services to the newly formed gov- 
ernment at Montgomcry, Alabama, by which he 
was appointed First Lieutenant of Artillery, and 
ordered to the Mississippi. While on his way 
to his post, he received a telegram announcing 
his election to command the ‘‘ Ellis Light Artil- 
He re- 
paired in haste to this new duty, and in a very 


lery ” then being formed at Raleigh. 


short time secured the necessary complement of 
After 
drilling and practicing his battery in the summer 


men, guns, horses and other equipments. 


of 1861, he proceeded to join the army in Vir- 
ginia. He Southfield, 
on the south side of the James River, where he 


was ~ stationed near 
spent the fall and winter. This battery was 
composed of the flower of the youth and man- 
hood of the State, and by its excellence in evo- 
lutions and perfection in drills, was the cynosure 
of attention and gained for its youthful com- 
mander the encomiums of all reviewing gene- 
rals. In the spring, when Richmond was men- 
aced by McClellan, Captain Ramseur was or- 
dcred to report to General Magruder at York- 
town. Before any serious fighting on the Pen- 
insula occurred, Captain Ramseur was promoted 
to the command of the 4oth Regiment of 
North Carolina Infantry. This regiment was 
composed of raw troops, but by the exertions of 
‘its practiced commander, it was soon prepared 
fon tne front. 
fire” in the skirmishes which preceded the terri- 
ble battlesaround Richmond. Encouraged and 


inspired by the fearless intrepidity of its com- 


It received its ‘‘first baptism of 


mander, it participated with gallantry in the 
seven days’ battles. In the last of these, at 
Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, while leading a vic- 
torious charge, Colonel Ramseur was wounded 
in the right arm above the elbow, so severely 
that some time elapsed before he was able to 
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reach his home. While at home he was given a 
Brigadier'’s commission, and in October, 1862, 
although far from recovered from his wound, he 
repaired to Richmond and explained to President 
Davis the reluctance he felt in accepting the ex- 
alted rank offered him. Its 


urged, and he was advised to return home until 


acceptance was 
health was restored. General Ramseur, instead 
of returning home, sought out the army and as- 
sumed the command of his brigade, which had 
been left without a General since the death of 
General George B. Anderson. This brigade 
was composed of the Second, Fourth, Four- 
teenth and Thirtieth Regiments of North Caro- 
lina troops, and, although General Ramseur was 
a stranger from another branch of the servicc, 
and succeeded an officer of great ability, well 
skilled in the art of war, commanding the confi- 
dence and affections of his men—yet he dis- 
armed all criticism by his high professional at- 
tainments and his amiability of character, inspir- 
ing his men by his own enthusiastic temper with 
those lofty qualities which distinguish the sol- 
dier. The brigade was attached to Jackson's 
corps, and at the battle of Chancellorsville (May 
3, 1863), while leading a charge, General Ram- 
seur was again wounded by the explosion of a 
shell. This second wound did not take him 
from the field. 
through the Pennsylvania campaign, and in the 
battle of Gettysburg, (July, 1863), he led it with 
On the return of the 
army from Pennsylvania, there seemed to bc a 


He continued with his brigade 


distinguished courage. 


lullin the terrible din of war, and the division was 
preparing to go into winter quarters, near Or- 
ange Court House, when he obtained a leave of 
absence, and on October 27, 1863, he was mar- 
ried to Ellen F. Richmond, of Milton, North 
Carolina. After spending some time at home, 
he again repaired to his command. The next 
general engagement in which he bore a part was 
at the Wilderness (fought from 5th to 12th of 
May, 1864), and Spotsylvania Court House 
(10th to 12th of May), in which his brigade be- 
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haved with such desperate courage as to win the 


ln the 
latter battlc General Ramsour was again wounded 


unstinted applausc of the whole army. 


in his disabled arm, and had three horses shot un- 
dcr him; still he never left the ficld, but con- 
tinued to lead his brigade in the charge. He was 
complimented on the field by Gencrals Ewell 
and A. P. Hill, and thanked by Gencral Lee. 
The next month he was promoted to a Major 
Gencral’s rank, and assigned to the division for- 
merly commanded by General Early. Early’s 
corps, composcd of Gordon, Rhodes and Ram- 
seur's divisions, was dctached from Lec and sent 
to repel Huntcr, who was threatening Lynch- 
burg. Early rcached Lynchburg in timc to save 
the city, and after the repulse of Hunter, marched 
for the third time into Maryland. No serious 
fighting occurred until the army reached Mon- 
ocacy Bridge, where (Junegth) Ramseur and 
Gordon defeated General Wallace. The Army 
of the Valley then marched within five miles of 
Washington (July, 1864), and but for timely re- 
inforecments the Capital would have been cap- 
tured. General Early, in ‘‘ The Southern Mag- 
azine,” Baltimore, has given a full account of the 
condition and consternation of the Federal Capi- 
tal at that time. 

The addition to the Federal forces caused 
Early to hold aconsultation with Generals Breck- 
enridge, Gordon, Ramseur and Rhodes, and a 
retreat was ordcred tothe lower Valley of Vir- 
ginia. At the battle of Winchester (September 
I9, 1864), General Ramseur sustained the brunt 
of battle from daylight until 9 or 10 o'clock, 
when the other divisions came to his relief. In 
this fierce combat the gallant Rhodes was killed. 
General Ramseur was transferred from Early’s 
old division to the division left without a Major 
General by the fall of Rhodes. He commanded 
this butone month, when he too met the death of 
a gallant soldier at the battle of Cedar Creck, on 
the 19th of October, 1864. 

In his rcport of tlus battle, General Early 
Staves: 
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“Major General Ramseur fell into the hands of 
the enemy mortally wounded, and in him not 
only my command, but the country, suffered. 
heavy loss. He wasa most gallant and energetic 
officer, whom no disaster appalled, but his cour- 
agc and energy seemed to gain new strength in 
the midst of confusion and disorder. He fell at 
his post, like a lion at bay, and his native State 
has rcason to be proud of his memory.’ 


James Pinckney Henderson (born in 1808, 
and died 1858), the son of Major Lawson Hen- 
derson, was born, raised, and educated in Lin- 
coln county, in the town of Lincolnton, He 
studied law and was admitted to practice, about 
1829. At this time, his health was prostrated 
by a severe hemorrhage from the lungs; he 
sought the mild climate of Cuba for relief, 
where he spent the winters of 1833-34. He 
returned, much improved; and, in hopes of 
effecting a full restoration of health and the 
improvement of his fortunes, he moved in 1835, 
to Mississippi, Here he remained until the 
Texas troubles commenced, and in common 
with Houston, Lamar, and other brave spirits, 
he drew his sword in the service of the ‘‘Lone 
Star,” republic, and spent the remainder of his 
life under her flag. 

For more than twenty years of his life, he 
was spared to participate in the stirring events 
of that eventful period. His brilliant career as 
her Attorney General, her Secretary of State,and 
her first Governor; Major General of her forces 
in the Mexican War, (distinguished at Mon- 
terey); her Minister Plenipotentiary to France 
and England, and finally her Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, all now has 
become historical. These rapid strides of suc- 
cess are due to his high sense of honor, his 
integrity of character, his indomitable energy, 
and to his deep knowledge of men and events. 

He fell a victim to consumption, so fatal to 
his family, and died while a member of the 





“See Land we Love, May, 1568. 
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United States Senate, at Washington City, on 
June 4, 1858, leaving a widow (zee Frances Cox, 
daughter of John Cox of Philadelphia) and 
three children to mourn his loss. 

Bartlett Shipp (born March 8, 1786—died 
May 26, 1869) resided and died in this county. 
He was the sonof Thomas Shipp, who immi- 
grated from Virginia and settled on Dan River 
near Danbury, where his son Bartlett was born 
—wwhose mother was a Joyce. 

The early education of Mr. Shipp was defect- 
ive and acquired by his own exertions. How- 
ever, from an inquiring mind and a literary 
taste, he mastered the English,and acquired a fair 
knowledge of the classics. In his early days 
he taught school, which tended to fix this rudi- 
mentaleducation. He realized the truism of the 
Latin philosopher, “disco docendo.” 

Enterprising and patriotic, when the war be- 
tween England and the United States began, 
he enlisted as a volunteer in 1812, and marched 
with a company from Stokes county. 

After his service ended he returned and stud- 
ied law, under Joseph Wilson, one of the most 
brilliant and successful advocates of the day. 
After obtaining his license, he settled in Wilkes 
county. In 1818, he removed to Lincoln 
county, where he married Susan, daughter of 
Peter Forney, and where he resided forthe bal- 
ance of his life. Asalawyer, he was remarkable 
for his strong common sense, his familiarity 
with the elementary principles of his profession, 
his stern advocacy of justice, and unspotted 
integrity. 

He grasped with intuitive perception the strong 
points ofa case, and used them in argument with 
great ability and yet perfect frankness and sin- 
cerity. These qualities made him popular with 
his associates. But he was quite as fond of the 
allurements of politics as the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. He was often a member of the Legis- 
lature (1824-26-28-29-30). 


of strong convictions, and was not very choice 


He was possessed 


of terms in which he expressed them. But no 
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one had less vindictive feelings or was more 
honorable or generous towards those who dif- 
fered in opinion from him. 

To his friends, whose merits he recognized 
and whose sincerity he had tested, his attach- 
ment was strong, no matter to what party they 
belonged. Yet in the convictions of policy, he 
was consistent, firm, and unyielding. 

His last public service was as a member 
the ablest body 
the State; 
which body amended our Constitution. Here 


of the Convention of 1835; 
of men that ever assembled in 


his experience and sagacity were universally 
conceded. 

He died at Lincolnton, on May 16, 1869, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age; respected 
and loved by all who knew him. (Dr. Hunter’s 
Sketches, 275). 

He left, by his marriage with Miss Forney: 

I, William M. Shipp, graduated at Univer- 
sity 1840, Judge of Superior Court, 1863, who 
now resides in Charlotte ; one of whose sons is 
now a Cadet at West Point. 

II. Eliza married William Preston Bynum, 
late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

III. Susan married Johnson. 

Robert H. Burton (born 1781—died 1842) 
son of Colonel Robert Burton of Granville 
county, was long an honored citizen of Lincoln 
county ; educated at the University and studied 
law. He applied himself with such assiduity 
and fidelity, that he soon rose to the front rank 
of the profession, and in 1818, was appointed 
one of the Judges of the Superior Courts of 
Law, which, after riding one circuit, he re- 
signed. In 1830, he was elected Treasurer of 
the State, which he also declined. He was 
much respected as a sincere Christian, an able 
counsellor, and an honest man. He died in 
1842, leaving a numerous family to mourn his 
loss, and emulate his example. 

David Schenck, one of the 
the Superior Courts of the State, is a native 
of Lincoln. 


Judges of 
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The Schenck family is of Swiss extraction. 
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(Mill branch two miles east of Lincolnton, and 


In 1708, Henry, John, and Michael Schenck, = the first yarn was made in the year 1815. 


who were Mennonites, where driven out of 
Switzerland by religious persecution, and being 
invited by William Penn, they with a number 
of other colonists, emigrated to the vicinity of 
what is now Lancaster City, Pennsylvania. 

In 1729, these colonists were naturalized by 
a special act of Parliament on account of ‘‘their 
industry and their peaceable and religious 
conduct. ” 

Michael Schenck who sprung from one of 
these three brothers, was born February 28, 1737, 
and Michael Schenck, his son, was born near Lan- 
caster, February 15, 1771. He immigrated to 
North Carolina about the year 1795. He was 
married, May 11, 1801, to Barbara, daughter of 
Daniel Warlick, who was killed in a fight with 
the Indians, on the Ohio frontier. 

In the year 1815, Michael Schenck erected a 
Cotton Factory on Mill branch, two miles east 
of Lincolnton. 

We were showntwo spindles which were used 
in this, perhaps, the first cotton factory erected 
south of the Potomac river. 

It was rather a rude structure, compared with 
our modern machinery. The whole consisting 
of only seventy-five spindles, the iron shafts of 
which were made in a blacksmith shop, by Da- 
vid Warlick, who was a superior workman in 
his day; and the spools and other wood work 
were made by Michael Beam, a neighbor of 
Warlick. The house containingthe machinery, 
was a simple log structure twenty-five feet 
square. 

The spinning was done by means, of what 
machinists call a mule—the thread being drawn 
out horizontally and then wound on broaches. 
It was then reeled, and sold as fast as it could 
be manufactured at fifty cents per pound in 
specie. 

This factory was erected and put in operation 
by Michael Schenck, who had emigrated to this 


county from Pennsylvania. It was placed on 


3. This proved profitable enough to justify Mr. 


Michael Schenck in sending to Providence, Rhode 
Island, for more improved machinery, which 
was put in operation on the same site in 1818. 
This, initsturn, was laidaside, and Mr. Schenck, 
in copartnership with the late Colonel John 
Hoke, Sr., of Lincolnton, and Dr. Bivings, 
erected the large factory, on the south fork of 
the Catawba, two miles south of Lincolnton, 
but this was burned in 1863. 

His son, Dr. David Warlick Schenck, son of 
Michael, was born at Lincolnton, February 3, 
1809, and was educated at the Academy of that 
town. He studied medicine with Dr. James 
Bivings, and afterwards attended lectures at 
Jefferson College, in Philadelphia. He married 
Susan Rebecca Bevens, daughter of Simeon 
and Eliza Bevens, November 8, 1882, by whom 
he left two children, Barbara and David. He 
was eminent as a surgeon and one of the best 
read men inthe State. He died at Lincolnton, 
December 26, 1861, a very encyclopedia of infor- 
mation. 

His son, David Schenck, the subject of this 
sketch, was born at Lincolnton. March 24, 1835, 
and was educated at the Academy, principally 
by Silas C. Lindslay, an eminent teacher of that 
day. 

He read law two years with Haywood W. 
Guion and obtained his County Court license in 
June, 1856. He then went to Judge Pearson’s 
Law School, at Richmond Hill, till June, 1857, 
where he obtained his Superior Court license, 
and settled immediately in Dallas, Gaston county, 
North Carolina. He was elected County Solic- 
itor, and enjoyed a lucrative practice at once. 

On August 25, 1859, he married Sally Wil- 
fong Ramseur, daughter of Jacob A.-and Lucy 
D. Ramseur, and sister of Major General S. D. 
Ramseur. 

In November, 1860, he returned to Lincoln- 
ton, his native place, and in 1861, on the elec- 
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tion of Hon. Wm. Lander to the Confederate 
Congress, he was elected to the State Conven- 
tion to fill his place. 

This was the only political office he ever held 
and he always refused to hold any other. 

He practiced his profession in competition 
with such lawyers as William Lander, W. P. 
Bynum, Haywood Guion, and J. F. Hoke, and 
received his full share of business. 


oon 


In 1874, he received the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Judge of the Ninth Judicial District, 
and was elected by a majority of 2,100, nearly 
His 
He has a large family, 


double the former Democratic majority. 
term expired in 1882. 
and like ‘old Chuckey,”’ he is ‘‘ spreading him- 
self” to take care of them. 


CHAPTER- XAXVIII, 
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James Lowrie Robinson was born in Franklin, 
Macon county, September 17, 1838. His fa- 
ther, James Robinson, came to North Carolina, 
from Tennessee, was amerchant of note and 
character, and died in the village that was the 
birth place of his son, June, 1843. 
training was only what the common schools of 
his county and the village Academy afforded; 
and a year at Emory & Henry College, was 
added to his education by his own hard-earned 
wages and the kind assistance of a friend and 


His early 


relative. 


When armed men sprang up inevery hamlet 
of North Carolina, at the call of her authorities, 
he volunteered as a private foot soldier in Com- 
16th North Carolina troops, and 
became Quarter-master Sergeant in the same 
regiment. At the re-organization he was 
elected Captain of the Company of which he 
was a member and its triumphs became a part of 
his history. Wounded at the Battle of Seven 
Pines, he led his men over the fields of Manassas, 
when it was baptized with blood a second time. 
Participating in the engagement at Chantilly 


pany H, 


Farm, he was present at the terrible struggle 


that decided the Maryland campaign at Sharps- 
burg. 

When he had laid aside his sword and returned 
to peaceful vocations, his people recognized in 
him the deliberate courage and solid qualities of 
mind that are valuable in civil employments, 
and chose him to be their Commoner in 1868. 
He was returned without opposition in 1870. 
No mark of confidence could have bestowed 
greater honor upon him. He had been one of 
a bold and true minority that had withstood the 
seductions of areckless and extravagant admin- 
istration, and had rcndered success for the 
Democracy possible. When chosen a reprc- 
sentative in 1872, he was almost by common 
consent, elevatcd to the highest honor of the 
body of which he was a member, and when the 
Speaker's gavel was again tendcred him in 1874, 
it came as a palm of merit that he had no right 
to put aside. 


The retribution in the history of North Caro- 
linacame in 1876. The ruined places were restor- 
ed. The counties, bearing names conspicuously 
North Carolinian, and composing his Senatorial 
District, called him to serve them.in the Upper 
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Chamber of the State’s councils. He came 
without opposition, and waschosen President 
of that distinguished body. Long experience 
and great familiarity with the duties of a pre- 
siding officer over a deliberative body, made it 
eminently fit that he be chosen to fill this high 
position. His conduct of the business of the 
Senate, from the assembling of the Legislature 
until the promotion of Lieutenant Governor 
Jarvis added to his growing reputation as a leg- 
islator and parlimentarian. No man ever had 
more loyal constituents and no people ever had 
a more faithful servant. His Senatorial services 
were endorsed by a re-election unsought and to 


which no opposition was offered. 


His elevation tothe second place inthe State, 
is a natural result of unselfish services done his 
people, of devotion to the tenets of his political 
profession, and of the determination of North 
Carolinians to call to command, men who have 
been faithful in the ranks. Inthe flush of a 
strong manhood, under his honors and delicate 
duties, he will be found modest and simple, a 
worthy Lieutenant stands ready to command. 

Silas McDowell is placed among the ‘‘ Living 
Writers of the South,” as possessing energy and 
an original Franklin like genius, eminently 
worthy of consideration. He has long resided 
in Macon county, although a native of York 
District, South Carolina, when he was born, in 
1795. His education was scanty; he was.for 
three sessions a student at the Newton Academy 
at Asheville, working morning and evening and 
on Saturdays, to pay his board. 

-At an early age, he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a tailor, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and after his time had expired he worked for ten 
years at his craft in Morganton, and four years 
at Asheville, where he married the niece of 
Governor Swain, 

In 1830, moved to Macon county. For six- 
teen years he was Clerk of the Superior Court 
of Macon County, and for five years Clerk and 


Master in Equity. He was always a hard stu- 
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dent, especially in practical mineralogy, geology, 
and botany, not so much from books as from 
the great volume of nature that this wild and 
unexplored county presented to his inquiring 
mind. When asked by a learned professor, 
who was struck with his original and correct 
views of science, recently, ‘‘at what college he 
had graduated?” he pointed to the broad and 
bold mountains around his homestead: ‘‘These 
wild mountains are the only college at which 
my name has ever been entered as a student!” 
Like the great poet of nature, he did not need 
the spectacles of books to read the great history 
of nature. 

Mr. McDowell has a pleasingly happy faculty 
of describing scenery, the lofty cloud-capped 
mountains, the weird craggs with their nestling 
valleys. These first brought him before the 
public, and his sketch ‘‘Above the Clouds,” 
was extensively copied in the papers of the 
day(1829). This called for others, and they 
came. His pen pictures of the Table Rock, 
Casar’s Head, Hawkbill Peak, Hickory Nut 
Gap, and other sketches, have attracted thou- 
sands to visit the wild and weird scenery in this 
region of enchantment. 


The most prominent work of his pen, is his 
“Theory of the Thermal Zone,” which has 
attracted so much attention and has been pub- 
lished in the Agricultural Reports of the United 
States. The utility of this discovery is this: 
when mountains enclose a valley, the thermal 
belt or no frost stratum does not lie more than 
two hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the valley. Thisisthe true home of the grape, 
as it isa warm and dry atmosphere that fully 
develops all those luscious qualities, without any 
danger of frosts killing the young germs. 

An enthusiastic admirer of scenery, here will 
find ample subject, while the health-inspiring 
climate, so genial and salubrious, ever renders 
existence a luxury. 

Mr. McDowell died at his home in Macon 


county, on July 14, 1879. 


MARTIN COUNTY. 
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Whitetail Hil lived and died in this county. 
For sketch of whom, see Bertie county. 

Asa Biggs (born 1811—died 1878) was born, 
reared and lived for along time, in Martin 
county. He was born on February 4, IŠII. 
After receiving a classical education, he studied 
law, and was licenscd in 1831. His first appear- 
ance in the political theatre, in which he was 
destined to perform a prominent part, was as a 
mcmber of the Convention, to amend the Con- 
stitution, in 1835, the first convention called 
since the adoption of the Constitution in 1767. 
This was an admirable school for a young man, 
just then twenty-four years old, and taking his 
for the 
master minds of the State, as Macon, Gaston, 
Branch, Daniel Outlaw, Carson, Spaight, Gil- 
liam Morehead, Rayner, Meares and others, 
How 
well he improved this opportunity, his subse- 
quent success in political life fully demon- 
strated. 


first lessons in political knowledge; 


were members of that illustrious body. 


In 1840, was the ‘‘log cabin campaign,” when 
overwhelmingadversity befelhis(the Democratic) 
party. Mr. Biggs, however, survived this disaster 
and was elected a member of the Legislature; 
He evinced such sagacity and foresight that gave 
him prominence and influence. He proposed 
(adverse tothe views of the Democratic party)that 
wise measure of internal improvement of con- 
structing a railroad from the mountains to Beau- 
fort Harbor, at the expense of the State, 
requiring all branches to be built by individual 
enterprise. Had his views been adopted, our 
railroad system would not have presented the 
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conflict of interest, or confusion of routes, all 
tending to swell the importance of the com- 
merce of other States only to our detriment. He 
was re-elected in 1842, to the House, and in 
1844 a member of the State Senate. 
the 29th Congress, 
1845-47, succeeding Hon. Kenneth Rayner, and 
defeating Hon. 


He was 
elected a member of 


David Outlaw, who in turn 
defeated him for the next Congress (1847-49). 

He was appointed one of a Commission (with 
B. F. Moore, and R. M. Saunders) to revise the 
Laws of the State, which work is a monument 
of his patience, ability, and legal knowledge. 

For the second time, Mr. Biggs was returned 
to the Legislature (1854) a member of the 
Senate. He was, unquestionably the leader of 
the Democratic party in the Legislature. He op- 
posed the proposition of the Whig party, led by 
Governor Graham, to call a Constitutional Con- 
vention, by a majority of the Legislature. Al- 
though this measure was supported by the 
prestige and power of the ablest men of the 
Whig party, such was the force of the argu- 
ments and the power of the speeches of Mr. 
Biggs, that the measure was defeated. 

By this Legislature, he was elected a member 
of the United States Senate; here he served 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
State, until he resignedin 1858,to accept the posi- 
tion of United States District Judge, made vacant 
by the death of Judge Potter. He was succeeded 
in the Senate by Hen. Thomas L. Clingman. 
For the place of Judge, he was well suited, by 
his unsullied integrity, his patient research, and 


extensive acquirements. But the war came on, 
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the State seceded, and he resigned the United 
States Judgeship, and accepted a simiiar posi- 
tion under the new (Confederate) Government, 
which he held until the close of the war. 


During the troubled times of the war, he was 
a refugee, with his family, to Tarboro. As soon 
as hostilities ceased he returned to his profes- 
sion, which he pursued with success, until 1869. 
Having been one of the signers of the protest, 
by the Bar against the partisan conduct of 
Members of our Supreme Court, in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1868, and feeling outraged 
at the oppression of the Court in disbarring the 
signers, he removed to Norfolk and became a 
partner in the house of Kedar Biggs & Co. 


In 1870, he formed a law partnership with 
Hon. Wm. N. H. Smith, and continued in the 
practice with Judge Smith until the removal of 
the latter to Raleigh. In the Counting House, 
Judge Biggs evinced the same sagacity and 
probity, combined with labor, caution, and en- 
durance for work, as he showed in the other 
walks of life, and stood as high in this new field 
of labor, as he kad at the Bar or in the Senate 
Chamber. He was an active and useful Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade of Norfolk, and 
esteemed for his enterprise and public spirit. 
While attending to his mercantile duties at his 
counting house, on March 6, 1878, he was struck 
with a disease of the heart, carried home and 
in spite of all the skill of science and the kind- 
ness of affection, he suddenly expired. 


Judge Biggs left a wife and six children, three 
sons, and three daughters, to mourn their loss. 


REMINISCENCES: 


The eldest of his sons, Captain William Biggs, 
is the editor of the Oxford Lance. 

Judge Biggs was a fair sample of a North 
Carolina gentleman, solid rather than showy in 
his acquirements, retiring and modest in his 
opinions, but tenacious and firm when assailed. 
Asa 


statesman he was pure and patriotic; as a law- 


Consistent and conciliatory in his course. 


yer he was learned, able, and successful; as an 


` orator he did not rank or aspire, — 


‘ The applause of listening Senates to command,’’— 
But his addresses were replete with good sense, 
and practical wisdom. Whatever position he 
occupied, he was equal to his duty—never above 
nor below it. Asa gentleman, he was always po- 
lite, yet zealous and tenacious; he possessed ‘‘that 
that regarded the slightest 
As a parent 


+) 


chastity of honor, 
imputation upon it, as a wound. 
and a husband he was provident and affectionate, 
and as a Christian, he was a devote member of 
that much misrepresented, but pure and sincere 
denomination, the ‘‘ Primitive Baptist,” and 
in their faith he died. 

Joseph John Martin is a native and resident of 
Williamston, in this county. He was born No- 
vember 21, 1833; educated at the Williamston 
Academy, and read law with Judge Pearson. 

He has served as Solicitor for the Second 
Judicial District, for several years. He wasa 
delegate to the National Convention at Cincin- 
nati, and was elected a Member of Congress to 
the 46th Congress, asa Republican, receiving 
12,125 votes, against 12,084 for J. J. Yeates, 
Democrat. His seat was contested by Mr. 
Yeates. 
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1, Resolved, That whosoever, directly or indirectly, 
abets, or in any way, form or manner, countenances the un- 
chartered and dangerous invasion of our rights, as claimed 
by Great Britain, is an enemy tothiscountry—to America— 
and to the inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

2, Resolved, That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg 
county, do hereby dissolve the political bands which have 
connected us to the mother country, and hereby absolve 
ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, and ab- 
jure all political connection, contract or association with 
that nation, who have wantonly trampled on our rights and 
liberties, and inhumanly shed the blood of American pa- 


triots at Lexington. 

3. Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free 
and independent people; are, and of right ought to be, a 
sovereign and self-governing association, under the control 
of no power other than that of our God and the general 
government of the Congress; to the maintenance of which 
independence we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual 


co-operation, our lives, our fortunes and our most sacred 
honor. 


4. Resolved, That as we now acknowledge theexistence 


and control of no law or legal office, civil cr military, within 
this county, we do hereby ordain and adopt asa rule of 
life, all, each and every of our former laws—wherein, nev- 
ertheless, the Crown of Great Britain never can be consid- 
ered as holding rights, privileges, immunities or authority 
therein. 

5. Resolved, That all, each and every military officer 
in this county is hereby reinstated in his former command 
and authority, he acting conformably to these regulations. 
And that every member present of this delegation shall 
henceforth be a civil officer, namely, a justice of the peace, 
in the character of a committee-man, to issue process, hear 
and determine all matters of controversy according to said 
adopted laws and to preserve peace, union and harmony in 
said county; and to use every exertion to spread the love of 
country and fire of freedom throughout America until a 
more general and organized government be established in 
this province.— The Davie copy of the original Declaration of 
May 20, 1775. 


Extract from Foote’s Sketches of North 
Carolina. 


There is one remarkable event in the history of these re- 
markable times, that we have nowhere seen set forth so 
amply and circumstantially as in this volume: we allude to 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence; and as the 
time is not inappropriate, we annex the author’s narrative of 
that memorable event: 


sc The first Declaration of Independence in the United States of 
America, May 20th, 1775. 

‘The little village of Charlotte, the seat of justice for 
Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, was the theatre of one 
of the most memorable events in the political annals of the 
United States. Situated in the fertile plain, between the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers, far above the tide-water, some 
two hundred miles from the ocean, and in advance of the 
mountains that run almost parallel to the Atlantic coast, on 
thé ruute of that emigration which, before the Revolution, 
passed on southwardly, from Pennsylvania, through Vir- 
ginia, to the occupied region east of the mountains, on what 
is now the upper stage route from Georgia through South 
Carolinaand North Carolina, to meet the railroad at Raleigh, 
it was, and is, the centre of an enterprising population. It 
received its name from Princcss Charlotte of Mecklenburg, 
whose native province also gave name to the county, the 
House of Hanover having been invited to the throne of 
England. 

“The traveller, in passing through this fertile, retired and 
populous country would now see nothing calculated to sug- 
gest the fact that he was on the ground of the boldest Dec- 
laration ever made in America; and that all around him 
were localities rich in associations of valor and suffering in 
the cause 6f National Independence, the sober recital of 
which borders on romance. Every thing looks peaceful, 
secluded and prosperous, as though the track of hostile 
armies had never defaced the soil. Were he told,this isthe 
spot where lovers of personal and national liberty will come, 
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in pilgrimage or imagination, to ponder events of the 
deepest interest to mankind, he must feel, in the beauty and 
fertility of the surrounding region, that here was the chosen 
habitation for good men to live and act, and leave to their 
posterity the inestimable privileges of political and religious 
freedom, with abundance of all that may be desired to make 
life one continued thanksgiving. 

“There was no printing pressin the upper country of 
Carolina and many a weary mile wasto be travelled to find 
one. Newspapers were few, and, noregular post traversing 
the country, were seldom seen. The people, anxious for 
news, were accustomed to assemble to hear printed hand- 
bills from abroad, or written ones drawn up by persons ap- 
pointed for the purpose, particularly the Rev. Thomas E. 
Reese, of Mecklenburg, North Carolina, whose bones lie in 
the graveyard of the Stone Church, Pendleton, South Car- 
Olina. There had been frequent assemblies in Charlotte to 
hear the news and join the discussions of the exciting subjects 
of the day; and, finally, to give more efficiency to their dis- 
cussion, it was agreed upon, generally, that Thomas Polk, 
Colonel of the Militia, long a surveyor in the province, fre- 
quently amember of the Colonial Assembly, well known and 
well acquainted in the surrounding counties—a man of great 
excellence and merited popularity, should be empowered to 
calla convention of the representatives of the people, when- 
ever it should appear advisable. It was also agreed that 
these representatives should be chosen from the militia dis- 
tricts, by the people themselves ; and that when assembled 
for council and debate, their decisionsshould be binding on 
the inhabitants of Mecklenburg.” 

Alluding to the deep feeling of discontent produced in 
the public mind by the arbitrary attempt of Governor Martin 
to prevent the assembling of a Provincial Congress for the 
province of North Carolina at New Berne, the author 
remarks: 

“In this state of the public mind, Col. Polk issued his 
notice for the Committeemen to assemble in Charlotte on 
the 19th dayof May, 1775. On theappointed day, between 
twenty and thirty representatives of the people met in the 
Court House, in the centre of the town, at the crossing of 
the great streets, and surrounded by an immense concourse, 
few of whom could enter the house, proceeded to organize 
for business, by choosing Abraham Alexander, a former 
member of the Legislature, a magistrate, and ruling elder in 
the Sugar Creek Congregation, in whose bounds they had 
assembled, as their chairman, and John Mcknitt Alexander 
and Dr. Ephraim Brevard, men of business habits and great 
popularity, their clerks, Papers were read before the con- 
vention and the people, The handbill brought by express, 
containing the news of the battle of Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, on that day one month, the 1əth of April, came to 
hand that day and was read to the assembly. The Rev. 
Hezekiah James Balch, Professor of Poplar Tent, Dr E. 
Brevard and Wm Kennon, Esq., addressed the convention 
and the people at large. Under the excitement produced 
by the wanton bloodshed at Lexington, and the addresses 
of these gentlemen, the assembly cried, as with one voice, 
‘Let us be independent — Let us declare our independence, 
and defend it with our lives and fortunes!’ The speakers 
said, ‘this Majesty’s proclemation had declared them out of 
the protection of the British Crown and they ought, there- 
fore, to declare themselves out of his protection, and inde- 
pendent of all his control.’ 

«A committee consisting of Dr. Ephraim Brevard, Mr. 
Kennon and Rev. Mr. Balch. were appointed to prepare 
resolutions suitable to the occasion. Some drawn up by 
Dr. Brevard, and read tohis friends at a political meeting in 
Queen’s Museum some days before, were read to the con- 
vention, and committed to these gentlemen for revision. 

The excitement continued to increase during the night, 
and succeeding morning. At noon, May 2oth, the con- 
vention re-assembled with an undiminished concourse of 
citizens, amongst whom might be seen many wives and 
mothers anxiously waiting the event. The resolutions pre- 
viously drawn up by Dr. Brevard, andnow amended by the 
Committee, together with the by-laws and regulations, were 
taken up. John McKnitt Alexander read the by-laws, and 
Dr. Brevard the resolutions. All was stillness. The Chair- 
man of the Convention put the question,—‘Are you all 
agreed ?’—- ‘The response was a universal ‘ay,’ 

‘‘After the business of the Convention was arranged, it 


was moved and seconded tbat the proceedings should be read 
at the Court-house door in hearing of the multitude. Proc- 
lamation was made, and from the Court-bouse steps Col. 
Thomas Polk read, to a listening and approving auditory, 
tbe following resolution, viz: 


“The Mecklenburg Declaration. 
‘Resolved, That whosoever directly or indirectly abets, or 
or in any form or manner countenances the uncharteredand 
dangerous invasion of ourrights, asclaimed by Great Britain, 


is an enemy to this country, to America, and to the inherent 
and unalienable rights of man.’ 

“A voice from the crowd called out for ‘three cheers,’ 
and the whole company shouted three times, and threw 
their hats into tbe air. Tbe resolution was reaa again and 
again during the day to companies desirous of retaining in 
their memories sentiments so congenial to their feelings. 
There are still living some whose parents were in that as- 
sembly, and beard andread the resolutions ; and from whose 
lips they heard the circumstances and sentiments of this re- 
markable Declaration.”’ 
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Whereas, by an address presented by His Majesty to both 
houses of Parliament in February last, the American colo- 
nies are declared to be in a state of actual rebellion, we con. 
ceive that all lawsand commissions confirmed by or derived 
from the authority of the King and Parliament are annulled 
and vacated and the former civil constitution of these colo- 
nies for the present wholly suspended, to provide in some 
degree for the exigencies of this county in the present 
alarming period, we deem it proper and necessary to pass 
the following resolves, viz :— 

1. That all commissions, civil and military, heretofore 
granted by the Crown to be exercised in these colonies are 
null and void and the constitution of each particular colony 
wholly suspended. 

2. That the Provincial Congress of each province, under 
the direction of the great Continental Congress, is invested 
with alllegislative and executive powers within their respect- 
ive provinces, and that no other legislative or executive 
power does or can exist at this time in any of these colonies. 

3. Asall former laws are now suspended in this province, 
and the Congress has not yet provided others, we judge it 
necessary for the better preservation of good order to form 
certain rules and regulations for the internal government of 
this county until laws shall be provided for us by the Con- 
gress. 

4. That the inhabitants of this county do meet on a cer- 
day appointed by the committee, and, having formed them- 
selves into nine companies—to wit, eight for the county and 
one for the town—do choose a colonial and other military 
officers, who shall hold and exercise their scveral powers 
by virtue of the choice and independent of the Crown of 
Great Britain and former constitution of this province. 

5. That, for the better preservation of the peace and the 
administration of justice, each of those companies do choose 
from their own body, two discreet freeholders, who shall be 
empowered, each by himself and singly, to decide and de- 
termine all matters of controversy arising within said com- 
pany under the sum of twenty shillings, and jointly and 
together all controversies under the sum of forty shillings, 
yet so as their decisions may admit of appeal to the Con- 
vention of selectmcn of the county, and also that any one 
of these men shall have power to examine and commit to 
confinement persons accused of petit larceny. 

6. That those two selectmen thus chosen do, jointly and 
together, choose from the body of their particular company 
two persons to act as constables, who may assist them in the 
execution of their office. 

7. That, upou the complaint of any persons to either of 
these selectmen, he do issue his warrant directed to the 
constable, commanding him to bring the aggressor before 
him to answer said complaint. 

8 That these eighteen selectmen thus appointed, do meet 
every third Thursday in January, April, July, and October, 
at the Court House in Charlotte, to hear and determine all 
matters of controversy for sums exceeding forty shillings, 
also, appeals; and in case of felony to commit the persons 
convicted thereof, to close confinement until the Provincial 
Congress shall provide and establish laws and modes of pro- 
ceeding in all such cases. 

9. That theseeighteenselectmenthus convened do choose a 
clerk to record the transactions of said Convention, and that 
said clerk, upon the application of any person or persons 
aggrieved, do issue his warrant to any of the constables of 
the company to which the offender belongs, directing said 
constable to summon and warn said offender to appear be- 
fore said Convention at their next sitting, to answer the 
aforesaid complaint. 


10. That any person making complaint, upon oath to tbe 
clerk, or any member of the Convention, that hehas reason 
to suspect any person or persons indebted to him in a sum 
above forty shillings, intend clandestinely to withdraw from 
the county without paying the debt, the clerk of such mem- 
ber sball issue his warrant to tbe constable, commanding 
him to take said person or persons into safe custody until 
the next sitting of the Convention. 

11. That when a debtor for a sum above forty shillings 
shall abscond and leave the county, the warrant granted as 
aforesaid shall extend to any goods orchattels of said debtor 
as may be found, and such goods and chattels shall be seized 
and held in custody by the constable for the space of thirty 
days, in which time, if the debtor fail to return and dis- 
cbarge the debt, the constable shall return the warrant to 
one of the selectmen of the company, where the goods are 
found, who shall issue orders to the constable to sell such a 
part of said goods as shall amount to the sum due. That 
when the debt exceeds forty shillings, the return shall be 
made to the Convention, who shall issue orders for sale. 

12. That all receivers and collectors of quit-rents, public 
and county taxes do pay the same into the hands of the 
chairman of this committee, to be by them disbursedas the 
public exigencies may require, and that such receivers and 
collectors proceed no further in their office until they be 
approved of by and have given good and sufficient security 
for a faithful return of such moneys when collected. 

13. That the committee be accountable to the county for 
the application of all moneys received from such public off- 
cers. 

14. That all these officers hold their commissions during 
the pleasure of their several constituents. 

t5 That this committee will sustain all damages to all or 
any of their officers thus appointed and thus acting, on ac- 
count of their obedience and conformity to these rules. 

16, That whatever person shall hereafter receive a commission 
from the Crown, or attempt to exercise any such commission 
heretofore received, shall be deemed an enemy to his country, and 
upon confirmation being made to the captain of the com- 
pany in which he resides the said company shall cause him 
to be apprehended and conveyed before two selectmen, who 
upon proof of the fact shall commit said offender to safe 
custody until tbe next sitting of the committee, who shall 
deal with him as prudence may direct. l 

17. That any person refusing to yield obedience to tbe 
above rules shall be considered equally criminal, and liable 
to the same punishment as the offenders above last men- 
tioned. 

1$ That these resolves be in full force and virtue until 
instructions from the Provincial Congress regulating the 
jurisprudence of the province, shall provide otherwise, or 
the legislative body of Great Britain resign its unjust and 
arbitrary pretentions with respect to America, 

19. That the eight militia companies in this county pro- 
vide themselves with proper arms and accoutrements, and 
hold themselves in readiness to execute the commands and 
directions of the General Congress of this province and 
this committee. 

20. That the committee appoint Colonel Thomas Polk 
and Dr. Joseph Kenedy to purchase three hundred pounds 
of powder, six hundred pounds of lead and one thousand 
flints for the use of the militia of this county, and deposit 
the same in such place asthe committee may hereafter 
direct, 

Signed by order of the committee, 

EPHRAIM BREVARD. 
Clerk of the Committee, 





$ MAY $ In conformity to an order tssued by the Colonel of Mecklenburg 
oot County, in North Carolina, a CONVENTION, vested with 
; E unlimited powers, met at Charlotte, in sard County, on the 
Nineteenth day of May, 1775, when ABRAHAM ALEXANDER was 
chosen Chairman, and Joun McKwnitt ALEXANDER Secretary. 
Aftera free and full discussion of the object of the Convention, tt was 


UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED, 


I. THAT whosever, directly orindirectly, abetted, or in any way, 
form or manner, countenanced the unchartered and dangerous 
invasion of our RIGHTS, as claimed by Great Britain, is an 
ENEMY TO THIS COUNTRY, to AMERICA and to the 
INHERENT and INALIENABLE RIGHTSof MAN 

II. RESOLVED, THAT WE, the CITIZENs oF MECKLENBURG COUNTY, 


do hereby Dissolve the Political Bands which have connected | 
$9000 us to the mother country, and hereby ABSOLVE ourselves from all ¢sseccoeese900509 
$ AERE PERENNIUS. $ ALLEGIANCE tothe British crown, and ABJURE ALL POLITICAL $ DIEU ET MONDROIT. 3 
Coco taen i a CONNECTION, CONTRACT OR ASSOCIATION, with that nation who havem aaa ee 
ENE: wantonly trampled onour RIGHTS & LIBERTIES &inhumanly 
T -y shed the INNOCENT BLOOD of American Patriots at Lexington. 

l III. Resorven, Tmar WE DO HEREBY DECLARE 

OURSELVES A FREE & INDEPENDENT PEOPLE, 
ARE, and of right OUGHT TO BE, a sovereign and self-governing 
association under the CONTROL of NO POWER other than that of our 
GOD, and the leneral Bouernment of Congress; to the 
maintenance of which /VDEPENDENCE, we SOLEMNLY 
PLEDGE to each other, our MUTUAL CO-OPERATION, our 
LIV ES, our FORTUNES and our MOST SACKED HONOR: 


ABRAHAM ALEXANDER Caiman, 
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i | J. M ALEXANDER, Secretar. 
f ' Adam Alexander, Henry Downs, Duncan Ochletree, 
Hezekiah Alexander, John Flenniken, John Phifer, 
i , | Ezra Alexander, John Ford, Thomas Polk, = 
Charles Alexander, William Graham, Ezekiel Polk, ii 
JE > Jè] Waitstill Avery, James Harris, Benjamin Patton, “a 
SHE Y| Ephraim Brevard, Robert Irwin, John Queary, aie}: 
EMEA Hezekiah J. Balch, William Kennon, David Reese, 
DEERE Richard Barry, Matthew Mc’Clure, Zacheus Wilson, sen., 
toom John Davidson, Neill Morrison, William Wilson. 





‘ja = Shera: William Davidson, Samuel Martin, 





Fac Simile of the oldest publication of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
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CHAPTER- XL, 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY. 


With the Centennial City of Charlotte, the 
Capital of Mecklenburg are associated glowing 
It was here that 
the first Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed, on May 20, 1775. The heroic battle 
grounds of King’s Mountain, Cowan’s Ford, 


revolutionary remembrances. 


It was here 
(September 20, 1780) with a handful of troops. 
that General Davie held the forces of Cornwallis 
in check, in whose retreat Colonel Lock was 


Ramsour’s Mill are in its vicinity. 


killed, and General George Graham seriously 


wounded, It was here, on December 3, 1780, 


that the ‘‘ Fabius of America,’’ General Greene, | 


took command of the Southern Army. 


Of ‘illustrious men,” says Thucydides, ‘‘the 
whole world is their sepulchre.” But there are 
some sacred spots which have been specially 
consecrated in the memorials of all ages of 
mankind by the holy halo which surrounds the 
Of 


these is Maranthon, Bannockburn and Lexing- 
History may well add Charlotte. 


illustrious acts of patriots and martyrs. 


ton. 


All hail to thee, thou good old State, the noblest of the 
band! 

Who raised the flag of Liberty, in this our native land! 

All hail to thee, thy worthy sons were first to spurn the 
yoke, 

The tyrant’s fetters from their hands, at Mecklenburg they 
broke. 


One of the great landmarks in North Caro- 
lina history, especially that touching the Meck- 
lenburg section, was the Queen’s Museum, after- 
ward called Liberty Hall, to which reference 
has been made heretofore, (see Brevard and 


Graham Genealogies in Lincoln county). We 


extract from Caruther’s Life of Caldwell, the 
following: 

“The history of Liberty Hall Academy is 
interesting to the friends of literature, as a bold 
and vigorous effort made for its promotion at 
that early day, and under the most discouraging 
circumstances, and itis especially interesting to 
Presbyterians, as being one in a series of efforts 
made by the people in that region, to establish 
a literary institution, not only of a high order 
but on Christian principles, and under Christian 
influences. Both before and after its incorpora- 
tion, the Presbytery of Orange exercised a 
degree of supervision over Liberty Hall, as 
they probably would have done over Queen’s 
College, if it had gone into operation ; but pre- 
cisely on what grounds and to what extent, does 
not appear. For this purpose the Presbytery 
met, during its existence, much oftener in Char- 
lotte, and Sugar Creek, than in any other part 
They appointed committees 
to examine the students, and they co-operated 


of their bounds. 


with the Trustees in securing the services of Dr, 
McWhorter. They sometimes held part of 
their session in one of these places, and the 
remainder in the other. Thus having met in 
Charlotte, October 1, 1775, they adjourned in 
the evening to Sugar Creek. where they trans- 
acted the rest of their business. and among 
other things, they appointed Messrs. Caldwell 
and Reese to examine the school in Charlotte. ” 
Again: ‘‘ Fourth Creek, April 10, 1778, Messrs. 
McCorkle, Hall, and McCaule, are hereby ap- 
pointed to write a letter to’ Dr, McWhorter, 
coucerning the Academy in Charlotte.” 
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Again the same writer says: ‘‘As the pop- 
ulation between the Yadkin and Catawba rivers, 
was almost wholly Presbyterian, except the 
Germans, the act for incorporating Queen’s 
College at Charlotte, was of course obtained 
through their influence, and the institution, if 
it had gone into operation, would have been 
sustained by them, though it was not chartered 
asa Presbyterian college, for they had not then 
felt themselves compelled, as they have done 
since, to take that ground. + = Gs 

“Tn April 1777, the first year of American In- 
dependencé, an act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, incorporating Isaac 
Alexander, President; Colonel Thomas Polk, 
Colonel Thomas Neal, Abraham Alexander, 
Waightstill Avery, Adlai Osborne, John Mc- 
Knitt Alexander, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, Rev, 
David Caldwell, Rev. James Hall, Rev. James 
Edmonds, Rev. John Simpson, Rev. Thomas 
Reese, Rev. Thomas Harris McCaule, as Trus- 
tees of Liberty Hall Academy. These gentlemen 
had various powers, such as corporations of 
this nature usually possess. The first meeting 
of this respectable body was held in Charlotte, 
January 3 17739 a 

So the change of name to Libeity Hall was 
certainly determined on before April, 1777, and 
in /ess than two years after the culmination of 
the meetings, that had been held within its 
walls, in the Declaration of Independence in 
the name of the ‘citizens of Mecklenburg 
county.” The Revolutionary War closed its 
halls, and they were desecrated by Cornwallis’ 
troops, who burned them, when his retreat 
upon Wilmington commenced. 

The same author (p. 140) speaks of the early 
educational advantages of North Carolina, as 
follows : (see on this subject, Wheeler’s History 
of North Carolina, I. p. 116). 

‘‘When the Orange Presbytery was organized 
the summer before the Regulation Battle, it 


*Life of Caldwell, pp. 194-95. 
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consisted of seven ministers, and these all lived 
in North Carolina. They were allmen of class- 
ical education, and most of them were graduates 
of Princeton College. There seems to have 
been, as already stated, a classical school in 
Charlotte ; probably another in Granville or 
Orange ; and Dr. Caldwell’s school which had 
now been in operation about five years, since 
1766, and had prepared several young men for 
college, some who became distinguished minis- 
ters of the gospel. (Foote says: ‘‘ Five of his 
scholars became Governors, a number Judges, 
about fifty were ministers of the gospel, and a 
large number physicians and lawyers. The 
number of pupils averaged fifty or sixty.) 

There were several English schools within 
the limits of what is now Guilford county, and 
the people generally understood the value of 
education. The Rev. Mr, Beuthahn (pronounced 
nearly as if written Bittaun) who, as I am 
informed, organized the German Reformed 
Churches, in Guilford and Orange, taught a 
German school for several years, about this time, 
in the southeast corner of the former county ; 
and the Lutherans had their preachers, who, 
being from Germany, were educated men. Ina 
communication just received, from Bishop Van- 
vleck, of Salem, he mentions the Revs. Nussman 
and Arnt, who, having been sent out at an early 
period, ‘‘labored faithfully in poverty and priva- 
tions, until, on their urgent application, the 
Revs. Charles A. Storh, Roschau, and Bern- 
hard, were sent to to their assistance. ” 

The German Reformed Churches had several 
ministers, some of whom were devoted and use- 
full men ; and the Moravians were well supplied. 
There were several Baptist ministers in the 
Province, but of their cliaracter I know nothing. 
People in these circumstances could not be so 
grossly ignorant, as they have been represented, 
and the Quakers although they differ from most 
others in their views of the szzzzstry, have al- 
ways advocated and maintained a high degree 


of English education. a * ok 
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A writer in the Raleigh Observer, says of edu- 
cation in the colony of Carolina: ‘‘ McMas- 
ters History of the People of the United 

tates, is a work which has met with a very 
favorable reception from the public. But it 
would be remarkable if a work of that nature 
should not have here and-there some coloring 
to which just and reasonable exception might 
well be taken. Andso we are not surprised to 
find that what McMaster says of education in 
the Southern colonies, has met with a warm 
reply. Indeed it is not strange that Northern 
writers deal unfairly by the South, because 
Southern men have hardly dealt justly with her 
themselves. They have not put the facts on 
We ourselves have therefore been 
somewhat to blame. But yet that does not 
excuse awriter of history for taking it for 
granted that things do not exist merely because 
he has no information of them. McMaster is 
quoted as saying in his history: ‘‘In the South- 


record. 


ern States, education was almost wholly neg- 
lected, but nowhere to such an extent as in 
South Carolina. 
no such thing as a grammar school existed. 
Between 1731 and 1776, there were five. Dur- 
ing the Revolution there were none. Indeed if 
the number of newspapers printed in any com- 
munity may be taken as a guage of the educa- 
tion of the people, the condition of the South- 


In that colony prior to 1730, 


ern States as compared with the Eastern and 
Middle, was most deplorable. In 1775 there 
were in the entire country, thirty-seven papers 
in circulation.” Fourteen of them were in New 
England, four in New York, and nine in Penn- 
sylvania; in Virginia and North Carolina there 
were two each, in Georgia one, in, South Caro- 
lina three. The same istrue of to-day.” 

Mr. McCrady, of Charleston, has replied 
vigorously on behalf of South Carolina, and we 
trust that some one will likewise compile the 
statistics of schools in the colony of North Caro- 
In the mean- 

It is true 


lina, and give them to the public. 
time we will contribute our mite. 


that there were but few towns in this colony— 
and that rendered impossible the village schools 
which existed in England, and which came 
naturally enough in the thickly settled parts of 
Massachusetts. But education was not wholly 
neglected. Gentlemen living in the country 
had tutors for their children, and there doubt- 
less were schools in the more thickly settled 
neighborhoods, of which no record now exists. 
There was higher education and that is an evi- 
dence of the existence of grammar schools. 
On the Cape Fear it seems to have been the 
custom from 1740 to the Revolutionary War to 
send the young men to Boston. We have 
heard that Mr. William Hill, the father of Hon. 
William Hill, came from Boston to the Cape 
Fear to attend the wedding of one of his class- 
mates. This was before 1750. He remained 
on the Cape Fear and married there. A will 
in our possession, dated 1735, directs the edu- 
cation of the testators’s children, and says that 
they shall be taught French—‘‘ perhaps some 
Frenchman on the Peedee might be engaged.” 
We think it was the general practice in that 
section to patronize Bostonrather than England, 
although we remember to have heard a tradi- 
tion, that a vessel carrying a considerable num- 
ber of young men to England to finish their 
education, was lost at sea. Foote says that in 
1760, Rev. James Tate opened at Wilmington, 
the first c/asszcal school ever taught there. At 
that time Wilmington could have had buta few 
hundred inhabitants. 
academies at Edenton and at New Berne; but 


There were chartered 


this does not signify that grammar schools were 
lacking wherever the population was sufficient 
to justify them. That there were not more 
chartered academies was doubtless due to the 
fact that the Royal governors insisted on a 
clause in the charters requiring ‘‘ the masters ” 
to belong to the established church and giving 
the governor power to appoint them. That 
was the settled policy—to extend the influence 
of the established church, and as it was distasteful 
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to the people, so chartered academies were 
not popular. 

It would seem that while the Cape Fear 
largely patronized Boston, the northeastern 
section sent her sons to England-and the Pres- 
byterians of the interior sought higher educa- 
tion at Princeton. 

About 1767, says Foote, Joseph Alexander, 
a fine scholar, in connection with Mr. Benedict, 
taught a classical school of high excellence and 
usefulness—this was at Sugar Creek, in the 
vicinity of Charlotte. 


In 1766, Dr. Caldwell opened his classical 


school in Guilford. 
second permanent classical school in the upper 
part of Carolina—that at Sugar Creek being the 
first, and that of Mr. Pattilo, in Granville, the 
third. Five of his scholars became Governors, 
a number Judges, about fifty were Ministers of 
tle Gospel, anda large number physicians and 
lawyers. The number of pupils averaged fifty 
or sixty and came from different parts of the 
State. About thesame time, Dr. Pattilo taught 
in Granville; in 1761, Rev. William Richardson, 
the uncle of General Davie, located atthe Wax- 
haws, and doubtless he also tauglıt school. 
Large Scotch-Irish settlements in central 
Carolina, began probably in 1747, and continued 
up to the Revolutionary War. Says Foote: 
‘almost invariably as soon as a neighborhood 


This, says Foote, was the 


was settled, preparations were made for the 
preaching of the gospel by a regular stated 
pastor ; and wherever a pastor was located, in 
that congregation there was a classical school ; 
as in Sugar Creek, Poplar Tent, Centre, Bethany, 
Buffalo, Thyatira, Grove, Wilmington, and the 
churches occupied by Pattilo in Orange and 
Granville.” And when we consider the very 
considerable number of well educated men who 
lived in this western section, and the number 
who patronized Princeton college, we are pre- 
pared to say that this part of Carolina must 
have had a good record in regard to education. 
About the same time the Moravians settled 
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Salem, and they early established a boarding 
school for girls, which has continued in exist- 
ence to this day, and is still youthful in vigor. 

It is freely admitted that in the matter of 
schools a great difference is observable between 
the colonies of Massachusetts and of North 
Carolina. For that difference there were sev- 
eral causes. Massachusetts was settled by colo- 
nies—North Carolina was occupied by individ- 
ual families. The people of Massachusetts 
were forced by circumstances to remain in com- 
munities; those of North Carolina being under 
In the former 


the establishment of towns was coeval with the 


no such pressure, lived apart. 


settlement; in North Carolina, there was no 
town until Bath was located in 1704—probably 
fifty years after lands were first taken up in the 
province. ‘lhe people were scattered sparsely 
here and there along the shores of the sounds 
Again, 
the people were not all of the same religious 


and on the banks of water-courses. 


faith, while in Massachusetts the local preachers 
were the teachers. From letters printed in 
Hawks’ history, we obtain a fair view of the 
condition of North Carolina in 1709. The sec- 
tion north of Albemarle Sound was, at that date, 
divided into four precincts—Currituck, Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans and Chowan. Currituck had 
a population, children included, of 539, whereof 
Pasquotank had 1,332, of 
whom 211 were negroes. It was ‘‘closer seated 


97 were negroes. 


than the other and better peopled in proportion 
to its bigness.” 

Perquimans probably had about the same popu- 
lation. Chowan was the largest but ‘‘ thinnest 
There were ‘‘no inhabitants on the 
road, for they plant only on the river, and they 


seated,” 


are planted in length on these rivers, at least 
twenty miles.” The Albemarle section proba- . 
bly had at that time about 3,500 inhabitants. 
Immediately across the sound there seemed to 
have been no settlers—but there was ‘‘a hew 
colony of Pamplico, to reach’ which there are 
about fifty miles desert to pass through without 
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any human creature inhabiting it.” This was 
Bath. The settlement was on the Pamlico river 
and its branches. ‘‘They have begun to build 
a town called Bath. It consists of about twelve 
houses, being the only one in the whole province.” 
That settlement probably did not contain 500 
inhabitants. In 1709 a few Huguenots removed 
from the banks of the James river and settled 
between Pamlico and the Neuse. 


that time that Beaufort was laid out asa town, 


It was about 


and a little later the Swiss located at New 
Berne. 

Under these circumstances, with families far 
removed from each other—with religious dis- 
putes flagrant, and indeed all the politics of the 
colony turning on religious dissensions—it is 
easy to see why there was but little progress 
Yet we find that 
at Sarum, on the dividing line between Virginia 


made in establishing schools. 


and North Carolina, there was a flourishing 
school kept by a Mr. Mashburn; that a Mr. 
Griffin had a school in Pasquotank; ‘that the 
Quakers themselves sent their children to his 
school ;”’ ‘‘ that Mr. Adams took Mr. Griffin’s 
place in Pasquotank and he went to Chowan.” 
These schools are mentioned only incidentally. 
There were doubtless schools at Bath and else- 
where. In the colony there resided men of 
learning, culture and refinement; men of means 
who contributed to found libraries, to erect 
churches, and to promote the welfare of the 
people. Mosely, Hyde, Swann, Porter, Lil- 
lington, Harvey, Saunderson, Pollock, Lowe, 
the son-in-law of Governor Archdale, and others 
too numerous to mention, were men who were 
not indifferent to education. If the facts could 
be unearthed, it would probably appear that 
there were many good schools in the province. 
Men of education and intelligence, who were 
influenced by the possession ‘or prospect of 
office, were with the Regulators in principle and 
spirit, but not in measures, or not in their ultra 
measures, just because thev believed that the 
people were not prepared for a conflict with the 


see Life of Caldwell, 
Jones mentions Maurice Moore, 


established government. 
pp. 140-41. 
Thomas Person, and Alexander Martin, as of 
this sentiment. 

In the uprising of the Regulators, it is be- 
lieved that Mecklenburg took a decided part. 
We extract from the ‘Life of Caldwell,” (p. 136) 
by Caruthers, the following statement : 

‘“ As it had been found very difficult to pun- 
ish any of the Regulators in their own county, 
the Attorney General was authorized to prose- 
cute them in any Superior Court, or Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, in the Province; and on an 
indictment being found, the Judges were directed 
to issue a proclamation against the defendant, 
commanding him to surrender himself and stand 
his trial ; and on his failing to do so, he was held 
to be guilty and outlawed, and his lands and 
chattels forfeited. The Governor was empow- 
ered to make drafts from the w/a to enforce 
the execution of the laws; and any persons 
who were found embodied and in arms, with in- 
tention of opposing the military force, if they 
refused on command of a Justice or Sheriff to 
lay down their arms and surrender themselves, 
To diminish the 
strength of the Regulators by division, four new 


were to be treated as traitors. 


counties were established: one by taking a part 
from each of the counties of Orange, Cumber- 
land, and Johnston, which, in compliment to 
Miss Esther Wake, a sister of Tryon’s lady, 
was called Wake ; another was formed from the 
counties of Orange and Rowan, which was called 
Guilford ; a third was formed out of the south- 
ern part of Orange, to which the name of Chat- 
ham was given ; and the northern part of Row- 
an was erected into a county called Surry.” 
‘Mecklenburg seems to have had no confidence 
in the /adcrs of the Regulators, and a righteous 
disgust for many. of their excesses. As Rev. 
Francis Cummins, the neighbor of Captain 
James Jack, has expressed it, ‘‘thev wanted 
strength, consistency, a Congress, anda Wash- 
ington at their head.” Immediately after the 
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Battle of Alamance (which wasin May 16, 1771), 
Governor Tryon took steps to cure this more 
methodical madness by swearing her ‘‘ whole 
militia companies together.” So well did his 
prescription work upon the consciences ofa Bible- 
reading community that when a convention of 
delegates from these same militia companies 
assembled in Charlotte on May Io, 1775, with 
the common sentiment that ‘the cause of Bos- 
ton is the cause of all,’ ‘to take such measures 
as might be thought best to be pursued,’ and 
independence was boldly proposed as the only 
remedy, quite a scene was produced by the dele- 
gate, who replied, ‘‘I should be glad to know 
how gentlemen can clear their consciences after 
taking that oath.” The same argument that 
satisfied him, and made the vote unanimous, 
was effectually used by Dr. Caldwell in his con- 
gregations in Guilford, and was a triumph of 
sound reason and righteousness over the mach- 
inations of tyrants.* 


The same author, who, from the mouth of 
eye witnesses, has given elsewhere, many un- 
published incidents connected with the battle of 
Guilford Court House, March 15, 1780, and the 
affair on the Alamance, May 16, 1771, in speak- 
ing of the six prisoners hung by Tryon at Hills- 
“Nor will the fate of Captain Merrill 
He was from the Jer- 


boro, says: 
excite much less regret. 
sey settlement, according to McPherson; or as 
others say, from J/ecklenburg county. He was 
regarded as a pious man; was much esteemed 
wherever he was known., He was within an easy 
day’s march of the place of meeting, with three 
hundred men under his command, when he 
heard of the defeat, and if he had got there in 
time, the result would have been very different. 
His men immediately dispersed; but he was 
taken prisoner, and his life was the forfeit.”’ 





*Rev. E. W. Caruther’s ‘‘ Life of Rev. Dr. David Cald- 
well,” p: 136. 

Dr.Caldwell was a mostinfluential character,and,although 
notso mentioned by the historians of the adjacent States, 
figured conspicuously in connection with the battles, both 
of Alamance, and of Guilford Court House. 
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To get posziive information on this head, as 
well as of a prior rebellion in Mecklenburg, 
which arose out of British land titles, would 
now be about as difficult as obtaining access 
to the archives of an “ invisible empire, SSN 

Under the head of Wake County, we will 
publish documents to refute the swecping assump- 
tion made by a critic in the North American 
Review, of April 1874, that ‘‘in the year 1810, 
the Raleigh Register surprised its readers, etc., 
with the announcement of a Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, dated May 20, 
1 oe 

THE Pork FAMILY. 

Robert Polk was born in Ireland. The name 
is a corruption of Pollock. He came to America 
in 1735. Had eight children—six sons and two 
daughters; and settled in Somerset county, 
Maryland. Three sons of Robert—Thomas, 
Ezekiel, and Charles—in 1750, came to Meck- 
lenburg county, then Anson county (Mecklen- 
burg was formed in 1762 from Anson). John, 
son of Robert, was the father of William. 

William Polk, grandson of Robert had (1) 
Charles, (2) Susan (married Alexander), (3) John 
(4) Ezekiel, (5) Thomas, (6) Margaret (married 
McRee). 

Ezekiel Polk, son of William, married, first, 
Miss Wilson ; second Mrs. Lennard, and was 
the father of Samuel Polk, who married Jane 
Knox, and so became the father of James Knox 
Polk, (born November 2, 17ọ95— died June 15, 
1849) who was the eldest of his children. He 
was born eleven miles south of Charlotte, near 
little Sugar Creek church. When he was about 
eleven years old, his father moved to Tennessee. 
He was educated atthe University, where he 
graduated in 1818, inthe same class with Rob- 
ert Donaldson, Thomas J. Green, William M. 
Green, now Bishop of Mississippi, Hamilton C. 
Jones, Edward j. Mallett, Rev. Robert H. 
Morrison, William D. Mosely (since Governor 
of Florida) and Hugh Waddell. Hetook the first 


honors of his class. He never missed a single 
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He read 
law with Felix Grundy, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1820. 
Congress in 1825—in 1835 was Speaker—which 
he held for five sessions. After fourteen years’ 
service he declined a re-election. During this 
long service he never was absent a day from the 
House. 

In 1839, he was elected Governor of Tennes- 
In 1844 he was elected President of the 


recitation during his whole course. 


He was elected a Member of 


see. 
United States, by amajority of sixty‘five votes, 
His cabinet was one of trans- 
cendant ability. Mr. Buchanan in the State 
Department, Robert J. Walkerin the Treasury, 
William L. Marcy in the War Department, 
John Y. Mason, Clifford, and Toucey as Attor- 
ney Generals, Cave Johnson as Postmaster 
General, and George Bancroft as Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The events of his administration are recorded 
in history. The war with Mexico enlarged the 
limits of our Republic, and general prosperity 


over Henry Clay. 


smiled onour country. His administration was 
prosperous and glorious. In his letter accept- 
ing the nomination, he declared that he would 
serve only one term, and in a letter to Dr. J. G. 
M. Ramsey of Tennessee, he reiterated this 
determination, when many thought his name 
was the only available means of success. He 
died at Nashville on June 15, 1849. On his 
tomb is inscribed this sentence: 

“By his public policy he defended, estab- 
lished, and extended the boundaries of his 
He planted the laws of the American 
His influ- 
ence and his councils tended to organize the 
National Treasury on the principles of the Con- 


country. 
Union on the shores of the Pacific. 


stitution, and to apply the rule of Freedom to 
navigation, trade, and industry.’’* 

Thomas Polk, son of William Polk and Pris- 
cilla Roberts, was the grand-uncle of President 
Polk. + 
~ -#See “« Life of James K. Polk,” by John S. Jenkins, Au- 


burn, James M. Alden, 1850. 
TtLossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, 11, 617, 624, 
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He was, originally, a surveyor in the early 
days of the colony, uniformly popular and re- 
spected. 
and represented Mecklenburg in the Colonial 


He was the Colonel of the county, 


Legislature. 

He was with Abram Alexander a Member of 
Assembly, in 1771 and 1775, from Mecklenburg 
and appointed by the Provincial Congress in 
1775, Colonel of the 2d Battalion of Minute 
Men, with Adam Alexander as Lieutenant 
Colonel, and Charles McLean as Major. 

He succeeded General Davidson after the fall 
of that officer at Cowan’s Ford. 

The first opportunity for showing his zeal, in 
defense of his country, was in South Carolina, 
in 1775. The Tories had embodied themselves 
under Fletchal, Cunningham, and others, by 
the inducement of Sir William Campbell, the 
last of the Royal Governors in South Carolina. 
They attacked the Whigs under General Wil- 
liamson,at Cambridge,and at ‘‘Ninety Six” and 
forced him to capitulate. The Council of Safety 
ordered out General Richard Richardson’s bri- 
gade, supported by Colonel William Thompson’s 
Regiment of Rangers, and called upon the 
Whigs of North Carolina, to aid in crushing the 
Royalists. They promptly responded, and 
marched with nine hundred men, under Colonels 
Polk, Rutherford, Martin, and Graham. Ina 
severe battle they vanquished the Royalists. 

The clouds of the Revolutionary War had 
now begun to lower, and the brave spirits of 
Mecklenburg were preparing for the fearful 
storm to burst upon them. They were: 

“« Men who understood their rights, 
And knowing, dared maintain ” 

Colonel Thomas Polk issued orders to each 
captain of his Regiment, to send delegates to a 
meeting at Charlotte, to be held on May 19, 
1775; which met, and on the 20th issued a 
Declaration of Independence, avowing them- 
selves ‘‘a free and independent people, under 
the control of no power other than that of God 
and the General Government of the Congress, 
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to the maintenance of which they solemnly 
pledged to each other their mutual co-opera- 
tion, their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.” 

This is the proudest page in the history of 
North Carolina, and is full of patriotism, moral 
and sublimity. That some who 
have never risen to the height of this 
great argument,should endeavor to throw some 
doubts on this sublime act, is not to be won- 
dered at, as the doubting Thomas would not be- 
lieve in his Savior’s resurrection unless he had 
tangible and visible proof; yet to all fair 
minds its verity safely rests on the dispatch of 
the Royal Governor Martin, dated Fort John- 
son, North Carolina, 30th June, 1775, to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, in which he says: 

“The resolves of the Committee of Meck- 
lenberg, which your Lordship will find in the 
enclosed newspaper, surpasses all the horrid 
and treasonable publications that the inflamma- 
ble spirits on this continent have yet produced, 
and your Lordship may depend its authors and 
abettors will not escape my due notice, when- 
ever my hands are sufficiently strengthened to 
attempt the recovery of the lost authority of 
this government. A copy of these resolutions, 
I am informed, was sent off immediately by 
express to the Congress at Philadelphia.” 

I have copied the whole dispatch, the original of 
which is extant, in the Rolls Office in London. 
The dispatch is in the handwriting of Gov. 
Martin. Endorsed upon it are these words: 

‘£ ENCLOSURES. 


grandeur 


a Minutes of the Council. 

“II, Resolves of the Committee of Mecklen- 
berg County. 

‘* TIT. Printed Proclamation 

These Resolutions were sent off (as Governor 
Martin states he was informed) to the Congress 
at Philadelphia, by Captain Jack, and ‘‘referred 
to a committee, who reported on the first of 
September, that the present Association ought 
to be further relied on for bringing about a rec- 
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onciliation with the parent State.” No fur- 
ther notice was taken, and this brilliant spark 
was lost in the blaze of the Federal Declaration 
of Independence, published the following year.* 

There were Resolves of Mecklenberg passed 
on May 31, 1775, wnich were equally patriotic. 
Their authenticity has never been questioned. 
Therefore, it was very essential to obtain the 
enclosure of Governor Martin. This paper was 
missing from the files of the British rolls office. 
To produce this would settle the doubts of all. 
Mr. Jefferson, in a hasty letter tə Mr. Adams, dated 
July 9, 1819, had pronounced the whole affair a 
myth.+ Mr. Bancroft,when Envoy to England, 
has searched in vain for this newspaper en- 
closed in Governor Martin’s dispatch, and 
offered a reward for its recovery. 

The following note was then addressed to 
the Deputy Master of the Rolls, who has charge 


of these papers: 


‘¢NO, 28 BURY ST., ST. JAMES CONDON 
28 Jan., 1864. \ 


‘To Hon. Sir Thomas Hardy Duffus, Dep. Master 
of the Rolls House, Chancery Lane, London: 


“Sır: Under instructions of the Duke of 
New Castle, you have allowed me full and free 
access to all the papers in your office relative 
to the Colonial History of North Carolina. 

‘(In Vol. 222, the official dispatch of Josiah 
Martin, (No. 34) then the Royal Governor ofthe 
Province of North Carolina, dated 30th June, 
1775, enclosed several papers. 

“One of these, ‘The Cape Fear Mercure 
stated by Governor Martin to contain the Meck- 
lenburg Resolves of the Independent Com- 
mittee has been removed, and in the place 
thereof is this endorsement in pencil: 

“A paper taken out by Mr. Turner for Mr. Ste- 
venson, 13 Aug., 1837.’ 
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+Mr. Stevenson, of Virginia, was at the time Envoy from 
the United States at London. 

tAs it is now settled that Mr. Jefferson at the time was 
opposed to independence, the North Carolina delegates may 
not have apprised him of the Mecklenburg dispatch, and in 
such a frame the pudl:cation which he must have seen made 
no lasting impression on his mind. 
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“I wish very much to examine the newspa- 
per in question, and will be obliged if you will 
take such steps as you may conceive necessary 
to have it restored to the Volume from whence 
it has been removed, or ascertain its where- 
abouts. 

‘“T have the honor, XC., 
JNO. H. WHEELER.” 

The following answer was received by me: 


© 
“PUBLIC ROLLS OFFICE, LONDON, \ 


27 Feb., 1864. 
“Sır: With reference to your letter of the 
28th January, I am directed by the Master of the 
Rolls to inform you, that he has communicated 
with the Colonial Office on the subject, and has 
this day received an explanation to the follow- 
ing effect: That, in the opinion of the Libra- 
rian of the Foreign Office, whatever papers 
were removed by Mr. Turner in 1837, were 
subsequently replaced in the Volume, and that 
the omission to rub out the pencil memoranda 
of their being taken out by Mr. Turner, has 
led to the supposition that they have not been 

restored. 
“I have the honor to be, sir, 
‘< Your obedient Servant, 

fo DUPE US HARDY. 

“Col. Joun H. WHEELER, St. James, London.” 


This, if not satisfactory, showed that this 
important paper was not in place—if not lost. 
Hon. John W. Stevenson, late United States 
Senator from Kentucky, who is executor of 
Mr. Stevenson, his father, has promised to look 
among his father’s papers for this newspaper. 
But this paper is not indispensable to establish 
the verity of the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

The sworn statement of General Joseph Gra- 
ham, who was present at the place and time, 
{see page 228), uncontradicted and uncontra- 
dictable, states all the facts in a lucid, and im- 
pregnable manner. The masterly and unan- 
swerable argument of Governor William A, 
Graham, at Charlotte, Feb. 4, 1875, exhausts 
the question, to say nothing of the researches 
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of Rev, Francis L. Hawks (see page 141) and 
others. 

Of this meeting Thomas Polk was a promi- 
in this 
band of patriots was Abram Alexander, who 


nent member. Associated with him 
was the Chairman of the Convention, born 
1718. He had been the Chairman ofthe Inferior 
Court before and after the Revolution, anda 
Member of the Colonial Legislature 1774—75. 
He died April 23, 1786, and is buried in the 
cemetery of Sugar Creek Church He was grand- 
father of Dr. Cyrus Alexander, now of Cabar- 
rus county. His eldest son, Dr. Isaac Alex- 
ander, was at the Convention, but not a mem- 
ber; he graduated at Princeton, N. J., in the 
class with James Madison and Aaron Burr, and 
was the first President of the Queen’s Museum 
ate Chalotte = Nase. : 

Adam Alexander was also a member of 
the born in 1720; 
was Lieutenant Colonel of a battalion of 
Minute Men,appointed thereto by the Provincial 
Congress at Johnston Court House, in 1775, 
with Thomas Polk, as Colonel, and Charles 
He was appointed Colonel 


Convention; he was 


McLean as Major. 
of Mecklenburg county, with John Phifer as 
Lieutenant Colonel, and John Davidson and 
George A. Alexander as Majors, by the Pro- 
vincial Congress at Halifax, on the 4th of April, 
1776. He was the father of Hon. Evan Alex- 
ander, who was educated at Princeton, and 
member of oth Congress from the Salisbury 
district (1805—09), elected ve Nathaniel Al- 
exander, elected Governor. He was the grand- 
father of Adam Alexander Springs, the common 
ancestor of all the Springs family of the two 
Carolinas. 

Adam R. Alexander, who was a member of 
Congress from the Memphis district, Tennessee, 
was another grandson. Ezra Alexander, was 
also a member of this body. 
tain in the Revolutionary War, and in 1780 


fought the Tories in Lincoln county,* when 


He was a Cap- 





*See declaration of James Knox, on file in Pension Office. 
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they were suppressed at the battle of Ramsour’s 
Mill, 

He died in 1790, aged 70, and is buried in 
Sharon Graveyard. 

Hezekiah Alexander was also a 
He was more of a statesman than a soldier. 
Hewas born in 1728, in Pennsylyania. By the 
Provincial Congress at Hillsboro, (21st of Au- 
gust, 1775) he was appointed with Griffith 
Rutherford, John Brevard, Benjamin Patton, 
and others, a Committee of Safety for the Salis- 
bury District. In April, 1776, with William 
Sharp he was appointed on the Council of 
Safety. In April, 1776, he was appointed Pay- 
master of the Fourth Regiment North Carolina 
Continentals, of which Regiment Thomas Polk 
was Colonel, James Thackston Lieutenant Col- 
onel, and William Davidson Cajor. In Nov- 
ember, 1776, he was elected a member of the 


member. 


Provincial Congress from Mecklenburg county, 
with Waighstill Avery, John 
Phifer and Zaccheus Wilson as colleagues,which 
Assembly formed the first Constitution of the 
State. He died and was buried in 
Creek Churchyard.* 
over his grave has the following: 


Robert Irwin, 


The head-stone placed 


‘IN MEMORY 
of 
PeZ ee ee x AND Ik 
Who departed this life July 18th, 1801.” 


John McKnitt Alexander was one of the 
members in this celebrated Convention. He was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1733, and when twe- 
ty-one years of age came to North Carolina. 
He was elected to Provincial Assembly in 1772; 
also as a Delegate to Hillsboro on the 21st of 
August, 1775; at Halifax in April, 1776. As 
we have stated, he was an active participator in 
the Convention of May Igth and 20th, 1775, and 
preserved for 25 years the record of this proud 


event, and sent copies thereof to General Wil- 





*Called from a creek on which it is built, named by the 
Indians Suga, or rather, Sooga Creek, 


Sugar | 
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liam R. Davie, Dr. Hugh Williamson and oth- 
The original was consumed by fire in 1800, 
He 


was the first Senator elected under the Consti- 


ers. 
when Mr. Alexander’s house was burned. 


tution from Mecklenburg county. Waighstill 
Avery and Martin Phifer were his colleagues 
in the Commons. 

Robert D. Graham, Esq., a member of the 
Charlotte Bar, whose researches have shed much 
light upon the details of the organizafion, and 
the several manuscripts of the Independent 
Committee of Mecklenburg, writes of John 
McKnitt Alexander as follows: 

‘‘HHe was a man of great versatility of talent ; 
thorough end successful in whatever he under- 
took. 
he soon became widely known among his 


Fut to the trade of a tailor when a boy, 


cotemporaries as a surveyor, and long after 
the war, was often a witness in land suits in the 
western counties. He was an elder in his 
church, and also Treasurer of the synod of the 
two Carolinas, a member of the Royal, and 
after the 20th, of the Independent County 
Court, and several times a delegate in the Pro- 
vincial Congress. His paper of the Ioth of 
May marks him as a statesman of the first order. 
His advanced sentiments of patriotism were 
acknowledged by making him a secretary of the 
convention of delegates of ‘‘the citizens of 
Mecklenburg county’—two from each militia 
1775) 


solved upon independence, and on the next day, 


company—which met on May lo, re- 
made ‘‘a more formal declaration’’ from the 
old court house steps, together with ‘‘a long 
string of grievances,” ‘‘a military order for 
purchasing ordnance stores” and ‘‘by-laws.”’ 

At the same time they also formed a County 
Committee—which does not appear to have 
propria forma; 
although the leading spirits were on the alert, 
Queen’ s 


been previously .done, zx 


and had had frequent meetings at 
AMuseum—whose duty defined in the last para- 
graph of the Declaration, wasas ‘‘Justicesof the 
Peace in the character of committee-men, to 
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issue process, hear and determine all matters of 
controversy, according to said adopted laws ; 
and to preserve peace, union, and harmony in 
said county ; and to use every exertion to spread 
the love of country and fire of freedom through- 
out America, untila morc general and organized 
government be established in this province. ” 
No publication of these (5) bold resolves was or- 
dered, and the committee went into office, not 
to glorify themselves, or their county, as the 
first inthe race, but to dischar-ze a specified 
duty. How well they did that, may be seen in 
the Resolves which they proceeded, it seems, to 
prepare for publication ‘‘to spread the love of 
They bear date in 


} 


country and fire of freedom.’ 
print May 31, but has the newspaper publication 
correctly copied the ‘wo figures from the manu- 
script? They begin with this significant clause: 
“ This day the Committee of this County met and 
passed the following resolves,etc.’’ A county 
committee was a body duly acknowledged, au- 
thorized, and provided for, by the last Congress, 
which had met in the Province, the Fall preceding. 
The manner of forming such committees was not 
prescribed, nor the number of constituent mem- 
Once formed, it wasa lawful body, and 
might communicate with other lawful bodies 


bers. 


throughout the country. It was natural, there- 
fore, that its resolves should be published by 
the newspapers in preference to the original 
Declaration of the convention of delegates which 
formed it, and the evidence of participants is 
that Captain Jack bore a copy ofall the proceedings 
with him to Philadelphia—probably as digested 
by Brevard. 

The Convention’s Resolves had declared the 
county independent, zot of Congress, but of 
Great Britain. The committee’s resolves— 
evidently recommerdatory—went much far- 
ther, and dcclared all the colonies indeper- 
dent— “all commissions, civil and military, 
heretofore granted by the Crown to be exercised 
The con- 


vention had expressed themselves to the people 


in the colonies, are null and void.” 
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in a paper of five resolves adopted just after the 
heated debate of the night before. To these 
the ‘‘more formal declaration ” added a sixth, 
authorizing a dispatch to Congress. The com- 
tee set forthin a duly attested paper of “XX” Re- 
solves all that had been done on the Igth and 
20th by way of Declarations, ‘‘a long string of 


’ 


grievances, the military order on ordnance 
supplies, and even the principal argument that 
had then secured unanimity of action. Resolve 
XVIII, showed ‘‘a decent respect for the opin- 
ions” of those, elsewhere, who still ‘* abhorred 
the idea of independence,”’ (as did the prudent 
Washington, until the month of May, 1776, 
and preferred ‘‘dependence on Great Britain, 
properly limited, than on any nation on earth, 
or than on no nation,” as the sage of Monticcllo 
expressed himself to Johu Randolph, August 
S1775) 


to be at once a defiance of the Crown, anda 


By its authors it was well understood 


justification before the world. 

After the utter rout of the caviliers, who 
questioned the fact of any declaration of inde- 
pendence at all cmanating from this county, a 
recent spirit of criticism has arisen which tells 
us that this committee certainly deserved well 
of their country, but that their consolidated 
resolves of May 31st, are ‘‘glory enough for 
Mecklenburg.” The doubting Thomases, who 
could not be convinced, until they had found 
the proceedings of a meeting, several days after 
the feast, which, therefore, made so little im- 
pression, that it was soon entircly forgotten, are ` 
hardly fair judges. 

On July 5, 1824, Dr. M. W. Alexander in a 
public address at Hopewell church, in which he 
gave a detailed statement from the secretary of 
the proceedings, on May 19 and 20, 1775, used 
this language: ‘‘ These are transactions with 
which you, together with the citizens of this 
and the adjoining counties, have long been fa- 
miliar—these havc been the frequent topics of 
conversation amongst us for nearly fifty years— 
these were the proceedings, of our relatives, of 


a 
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our fellow-citizens, every individual of whom 
has descended to the silent tomb;—but these 
are their living deeds of patriotism, which mis- 
fortune cannot now tarnish, and which the ma- 
lignant breath of envy dare not now assail to 
blast.” 

And now at the end of nearly three score 
years more, there are still some living who have 
conversed with the participants, and eye wit- 
nesscs of the proceedings of this county con- 
vention, who smile at the suggestion that the 
old patriots, in recounting the adoption of the 
original county declaration of five resolves, 
might, possibly, have imagined it, and formu- 
lated in their old age in the sincere belief that 
it was a reproduction of a paper containing XX 
Resolves, with no allusion to the Battle of Lex- 
ington, but covering much more ground, and 
not signed by the delegates, but by the clerk, 
by order of the committee. 

The attention of the reader is called to the 
following language in this oration of Dr. Moses 
Winslow Alexander at Hopewell, July 5, 1824. 
One paragraph we quote: 

“A full copy of the whole proceedings was 
then made out and attested, and Captain James 
Jack, of Charlotte, was deputied as express to 
Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, accom- 
panying said proceedings with a letter addressed 
to Richard Caswell, Wm. Hooper, and Joseph 
Hewes, then our representatives from this Prov- 
ince—enjoining it on our said representatives to 
use all possible means to have said proceedings 
sanctioned and approved by the general Con- 
gress. 

On the return of Captain Jack, the delegation 
learned by a joint letter from said three repre- 
sentatives, that their proceedings were individu- 
ally approved by the members of Congress, but 
that it was deemed premature to have them be- 
fore the House; recommending perseverence, 
order, energy, etc. 

The Committee of Safety (mark you, not the 
Delegation) of which Abraham Alexander was 
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chairman, held their regular and stated meetings 
alternately at Charlotte, at James Harris’ and 
John Phifer’s. 
on military process. 


This was a civil court founded 
Before this Judicature all 
suspicious persons were made to appear, who 
were formally tried, banished, or bound to good 
behavior. Its jurisdiction was unlimited as to 
Toryism, and its decrees as final as the confi- 
dence and patriotism of the country. Several 
were arrested and brought before them from 
Tryon, (now Lincoln,) Rowan, and the adjacent 


counties. ” 


The point that I make is this: the above is 
the conclusion of that part of the Doctor's 
speech which was in quotation marks, as pub 
lished. 
“ You will now permit me to read tke proceed- 


He prefaced it with these words: 


ings of that meeting, as drawn up and certified by 
their clerk, and deposited in the safe keeping of 
General W. R. Davie, for the benefit of some 
future historian.” Here then we have the 
‘foregoing statement” (covering the transac- 
tions of the Delegation on two days, roth and 
20th) as to which the old secretary had certified 
that though fundamentally correct, ¢ might not 
literally correspond with the 7ccord, but contain- 
ing nevertheless the original Declaration, which, 
but shortly thereafter he assured Judge Cam- 
Here, too, with- 
a microscope, I think we may find the menton 


eron, he knew to be correct. 


of the zee declarations, which haveappeared to 
vex the historiographers. After detailing the 
transactions of May Ioth, the statement proceeds 
thus: 


‘‘May 20th, Delegation met. The select 
committee reported a formal Declaration of In- 
dependence (believed to be drawn by Dr. Eph- 
raim, chairman of said committee) which was 
unanimously approved ‘and signed ; and which 
together with the foregoing resolves, was pub- 
licly read and proclaimed from the Court House 
door, by Colonel Thomas Polk, to a large and 
approving concourse of citizens, who had con- 
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vened to sanction the proceedings of their dele- 
gates. ” 

So that zudependence was resolved upon by 
the delegation on the roth of May; reiterated 
by ‘ta more formal Declaration on the 2oth, 
which was read by Colonel Polk, to the people, 
and ¢hen, (why not on the 31st?) a full copy of 
the whole proceedings (plural) was made out and 
The Delegation had 
met on Thursday, the ‘‘more formal Declara- 


attested” for Congress. 


tion” was made and a county committee ap- 
pointed on Friday, and time was still left for the 
“full copy of the whole proceedings” to be 
made out, the attestation being placed thereto 
upon Saturday, in these words: 

“Signed by order of the Committee, 

EPH. BREVARD, 
Clerk of the Committee, 

This Saturday was the 21st of May, and I 
believe that a sleepy (?) devi? mistook the 2 for 
a 3, and thus has enabled Ephraim so long to 
vex Manasseh with the ‘‘ 31st May.” 

The resolutions thus quietly drawn off and 
attested ‘‘the day after the feast,” were pub- 
lished in full, on June 13, 1775, in Timothy’s 
Carolina Gasctte, and in The South Carolina Ga- 
sette, and Country Journal of June, 1775, No. 
498, printed at Charlestown by Charles Crouch, 
on the Bay, corner of Elliott street,” and also 
in ‘ New York Journaland General Advertiser” 
of June 29, 1775. They appeared, partially, 
in the Massachusetts Spy of the next month. 
Besides these, publication was made in the Cape 
Fear Mercury of June 30, 1775, either of this 
full copy of the “kole proceedings,” or else 
the simple Declaration itself. 

Here the presumption of a negative is very 
strong, viz: thateach Gazette was xo¢ furnished 
with a manuscript from the committee. In its 
absence they accepted as correct the 13th of 
June edition of the ‘‘attested’’ copy. As un- 
derstood by the delegation, and by the commit- 
tee, there is not a word of compromise in either 


paper. The committee's document was a sub- 


3, 1800. 
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stantial copy of.all that concerned the colonies, 
generally to be found in the several papers, 
passed upon and adopted in the two preceding 
days by the convention. Governor Martin, if 
it was the latter which he saw, evidently under- 
stood it as ‘DECLARING the engre dissolution of 
the laws, government, and constitution of this 
country.” He properly appreciated the 18th 
Resolution, as at once a modestly expressed 
justification, and a defiance.” 

Nothing could have more disgusted the subject 
of this sketch than the suggestion that he had 
given a certificate to the effect that the Davie 
copy of the Declaration itself might not be 
correct. 

General William R. Davie was about the most 
prominent man in the State at that day, and 
With the Declara- 


Alexander sent him a statement of the 


was still residing at Halifax. 
tion, 
transactions attending its adoption, which may 


‘be found in the speech at Hopewell, alluded to 


above. Of this statement, he conscientiously 
wrote: ‘‘It may be worthy of notice here to 
observe that the foregoing statement, though 
fundamentally correct, yet may not literally cor- 
respond with the original record of the trans- 
actions (plural) of said delegation and court of 
inquiry, as all those records and papers were 
burned, with the house, in April 6th, 1800. 
But previous to that time (1800) a full copy of 
said records, at the request of Dr. Hugh Wil- 
liamson, then of New York, but formerly a 
representative in Congress from this State, was 
forwarded to him by Colonel William Polk, in 
order that those early transactions might_ fill 
their proper place ina history of this State, 
then being written by said Doctor Williamson 
of New York.” 

But on this certificate he has placed his con- 
struction beyond cavil. He gave it September 
Within a year, he met Judge Duncan 
Cameron at the Salisbury Court and told him 
that he had sent to General Davie a copy of the 
Declaration ‘‘ which he zew to be correct, and 
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’ 


therefore the document is safe.” ` Judge Cameron 
met him there at a subsequent term, when he 
says his language was that the Davie copy is 
perfectly correct. 


The Martin copy may be that of the day pre- 


ceding, or the alteration may have been other-. 


wise made in inadvertance in transcribing, etc. 
In this connection we will state that the Cen- 
tennial celebration brought out the fact that 
there is still in existencc, a copy of the Declara- 
tion, drawn off by Adam Brevard, the attorney, 
and younger brother of Ephraim. See South- 
crn Flome, July 5, 1875. 
Yours truly, 
R. D GRauHAM. 

Dr. J. G. M. Ramsay, the eminent historian 
of Tennessee, writesthat the Declaration of In- 
dependence mentioned by Governor Graham in 
his address on page twenty-five, as shown by 
General Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage in 
the year 1828, to the Hon. Theodore W. Bre- 
vard, Comptroller General, and Colonel Isaac 
W. Hayne, the Attorney General of the State 
of South Carolina, the declaration being printed 
on satin andin a gilt frame, with the signatures 
of the signers attached thereto, was undoubt- 
edly a copy of the resolutions of May 20, 1775. 
General Jackson unquestionably treated the in- 
cident asa well known fact in the history of 
that region of the State, the memory of which 
he thus perpctuated. And as Governor Gra- 
ham says: Let it be noted that at the time of 
the conversation, the Legislature of North Car- 
olina had never noticed the matter of the Dec- 
laration (it remained for subsequent cavillers to 
doubt its authenticity) and no publication had 
been made touching it, except the original com- 
munication by John McKnitt Alexander, in 
1819, the evidence collected by Colonel Polk, 
in 1820, and two or three letters collected by 
Mr. Macon; neither had Martin’s History yet 
appeared, for its publication was in 1829. 

ALEXANDER GENEALOGY. ‘ 
Jchn McKnitt Alexander ts buried at Hope- 
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well church, ten miles north of Charlotte—not 
far from the grave of General William Davidson. 
His tomb bears this inscription: 

“ Sacred to the memory of Jonn McKnitr 
ALEXANDER, who departed this life, July to, 
S17. aged e408 

By his side is his wife, Jane Baine, who died 
March 16, 1798, aged 30. (The name is spelled 
Bean on the tombstone ) . 

He left two sons, (a) Joseph McKnitt Alex- 
ander, M.D., and (b) William Baine Alexander. 

The first married Dovey Winslow, who died 
September 6, 1801, aged 25, leaving one son, 
Moses Winslow Alexander, M. D. See the 
Graham genealogy. 

(a) Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander was born in 
1774,and died October 18,1841. His son, Moses 
W., was born May 3, 1798, and died February 
27,1845. Both were well known throughout 
the country for integrity and skill in their com- 
mon profession, and in death, as is seen above, 
were only divided by the space of four years. 
To distinguish them, the elder was oftener men- 
tioned as Dr. McKnitt, than as Dr. Alexander, 
and thus came to attest his written communica- 
tions by the well known abbreviated signature 
Of J, Mekin. 

The Greek name of Alexander had long been 
the most common patronymicin Mecklenburg, 
and was borne by no less than seven of the 
delegates to the convention, or committee, that 
assembled on May 10, 1775. 

On the other hand, the ancestral name of 
McKnitt was held by no family in the county, 
and he accepted the sowériguct from the mouth 
of those who held him in the highest esteem 
both in Church and State. 

A record of fourteen children, thirteen of 
whom married and left issue, reminds us of the 
early days of Israel. Such a people were not 
dependent on ‘‘the historians of the adjacent 


*The term committee in those cary days was somelimes . 
applied even 10 the Continental Congress (see J: nes’ De- 
fence; and the veteran John Simeson, speaker of the au- 
thorized County Committees or Congresses.) 
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States,” or the memory of Mr. Adams (who 


certainly forgot the issue of the J/assachusctts - 


Spy, of July 12, 1775) for the preservation of 
their traditions. 

(b) William Baine married Violet Davidson— 
issue, fourteen children. 

(1) Joseph married Nancy Cathey. 

(2) William married Clarissa Alexander. 

(3) Robert D. married Abigail Caldwell—is- 
sue, (a) Rev. S. C. C. Alexander married Mary 
Brown, (b) J, B. Alexander, M. D., married 
Annie Lowrie, (c) William Davidson Alexander 
married Susan Ramsay, (d) Agnes married to 
Die vy or ewell, 

(4) Benjamin married Violet McKoy. 

(5) James McKnitt married Mary Wilson. 

(6) George Washington married, first, Gilles- 
pie; second, Jelton. 

(7) John married Harriet Henderson. 

(8) Jane married John Sharpe. 

(9) Margaret D. married David R. Henderson. 

(10) Rebecca married Marshall McKoy. 

il) sally. D. 

(12) Abigail married Henderson Robinson. 

(13) Betsy married Dr. Isaac Wilson. 

(14) Isabella married Dr. Calvin Grier. 

John McKnitt Alexander in 180! gave to 
General William R. Davie, to preserve for 
historical use a copy of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of 20, 
1775, which in the same year (1801) he 
assured Judge Duncan Cameron he acw to 


Independence of May 


be correct. Of the statemcnt accompanying it, 
as to list of delegates, sequence, etc., he gave 
the following certificate: ‘‘It may be worthy 
of notice here to observe that the foregoing 
statement though fundamentally correct, yet 
may not literally correspond with the original 
record of the transactions of said delegation 
and court of inquiry, as all those records and 
papers were burned with the house on April 6, 
1800; but previous to that time (1800) a full 
copy of said records, at the request of Dr. 


Hugh Williamson, then of New York, but 
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formerly a representative in congress from this 
State, was forwarded to him by Colonel William 
Polk, in order that those early transactions 
might fill their proper place in a history of this 
State, by said Dr. Williamson in New York.** 

Certified to the best of my recollection and 
belief this 3d day of September, 1800, by J. 
McK. Alexander, Mecklenburg county, N. C. 

Dr. Samuel Henderson states that the copy 
of the declaration in John McKnitt Alexander's 
handwriting, was found in the possession of 
General William Richardson Davie, after the 
General’s death. 

General Davie was the foremost man of his 
day, in North Carolina. The idea 1s perfectly 
absurd that such a man could be imposed upon, 
or that any one would dare impose upon him, 
by the fabrication of the declaration only 
twenty-five years after its date, when his facul- 
ties were so well preserved that several years 
subsequently, his friends considered him their 
most available candidate in the Halifax district, 
to overcome their opponents then in the ma- 
jority. Just after this, in 1805, he removed to 
South Carolina and the anonymous article, 
which Dr.- Welling (North American Review, 
April, 1874) attributes to Prof. Phillips, erro- 
neously locates him in South Carolina, when 
MckKnitt Alexander sent him a copy, which he 
repeatedly declared was correct. 

The fate of the original of this document, 
should that be of any historical importance, is 
not without its parallel in history, for in an arti- 
cle by W. L. Stonein the July number of Far- 


‘per's Magazine (1883) we find the following 


recited on the subject of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of July 4, 1776: 
‘‘In thinking of that instrument, one‘is apt 





*It is worthy of notice that Williamson’s History of 
North Carclina, terminated with the events of the year 
1771 ; in his preface he says that he intended to continue 
his history to 1790, but it was not done, and Mr Jefferson 
may well say Williamson’s Histcry affords no record of the 
Declaration of 1775. Governor Stokes unqualifiedly asserts 
that he saw this copy in the possession of Dr. Williamson, 
in 1793, and that it was in the handwriting of John Mc- 
Knit Alexander. (Graham’s Centennial Address, p. So) 
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to call up before him an august assemblage 
gravely seated around a table, with the Dccla- 
ration spread out upon it, and each member of 
the Continental Congress in turn taking a pen 
and with great dignity affixing to it his name. 
Nothing, however, can be further from that 
which actually took place, very few of the dele- 
gates, if indeed any, signed the original docu- 
ment on the 4th, and none signed the present 
one now in Independence Hall, for the very 
good reason that it was not then in existence. 
“On July toth, Congress voted that the Decla: 
ration be engrossed on parchment. Jefferson, 
however, says that New York signed on July 
15th. Consequently, New York must have 
signed the original Declaration before it had 
gone into the hands of the engrosser. On what 
day the work was done by the copyist, is not 
known. All that is certainly known, is that on 
August 2d, Congress had the document as en- 
This is the document in 
It ison parchment 


grossed. existence 


now in Independence Hall. 
or something that the trade calls parchment. 
On that day(August 2d) it was signed by all the 
members present. 

‘The original Declaration is lost,or rather was 
probably purposely destroyed by Congress. 
All the signatures were made anew. Whenthe 
business of signing was ended, is not known. 
One, Matthew Thornton, from New Hampshire, 
signed it in November, when he became a mr em- 
ber for the first time; and Thomas McKean, 
frou: Delaware, as he says himself, did not sign 
till January, 1777. Indeed, this signing was, 
in effect, what at the present day would be 
called a ‘‘ test oati: The principles of many 
of the new delegates coming into Congress 
from the different States, were not known with 
certainty—some of them might be Tories in 
disguise—and thus each one was required, on 
first cntering Congrcss to sign the Declaration. 
In January, 1777, an authenticated copy, with 
the names of all the signers, was sent to each 
State for signaturcs—a fact which may have put 
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a stop to the business of signing. It shows, 


- however, the little importance that was attached 


to this ceremony, that Robert R. Livingston 
was one of the committee of five that reported 
the Declaration, and yet did not sign it, unless 
his signature is lost with the original docu- 
iment: = ae 

“The truth is the Declaration of Independence 
was considered at that time, of much less im- 
portance than now, nor did the signers dream 
of its becoming a shrine almost of worship at 
the present day. It waslike the Scottish Cove- 
nants of the previous century, which so strongly 
tinctured the Mecklenburg Declaration of May 


ee 


20, 77s 

Another distinguished member of this Com- 
mittee or Congress was Waighstill Avery. We 
have already recorded his biography. (See p. 76.) 

Rev. Hezekiah James Balch was also a mem- 
ber of this body. He was a native of Deer 
Creek, Harford county, Maryland, born 1748. 
He was the uncle of Rev. Stephen B. Balch, 
late of Georgetown, D. C. He graduated at 
Princeton, in 1766, in the same class with 
Waighstill Avery, Oliver Ellsworth, Luther 
Martin, and others. He studied for the minis- 
try and was appointed by the synods of New 
York and Philadelphia, a missionary tu North 
Carolina. He was the first pastor of Rocky 
River and Poplar Tent churches, and so con- 
tinued until his death. He was as an exem- 
plary Christian as he was a devoted patriot. 
He combined great enthusiasm with unques- 
He died in 1776, and lies 
The 


tioned firmness. 
buried in the churchyard of Poplar Tent. 
following inscription is over his remains: 

‘‘Beneath this marble are the mortal remains 
of the Rev. Hezekiah J. Balch: the first pastor 
of Poplar Tent Congregation, and one of the 
original members of the Orange Presbytery. 
He was licensed a preacher of the Everlasting 
Gospel by the Presbytery of Donegal in 1766, 
and rested from his labors in 1776, having been 
pastor of Poplar Tent and Rocky River about 
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seven years. He was distinguished as one of 
the committee of three, who prepared the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and his eloquence, 
the more effectual from his acknowledged wis- 
dom, purity of motfve, and dignity of character, 


contributed much to the unanimous adoption of 


a D 


W775: 


John Davidson, another member of this body, 


that instrument on May 20, 


was born December 15, 1735, in Chester county, 
He was the son of Robert Da- 
He 
He wasa 
oie 
He was appointed by the Provincial Congress 
in April 1776, a Majorin the Army, with Adam 
Alexander as Colonel; John Phifer, Lieutenant 


Pennsylvania. 
vidson of Chestnut Levels, in that State. 
was much esteemed and popular. 
member of the Colonial Assembly in 


Colonel, and George A. Alexander, Second 
Major, and as such served in the campaign of 
1776, under General Rutherford, against the 
Cherokee Indians. 

He was with Sumter in August, 1780, at the 
battles of Hanging Rock and Rocky Mount. 
He was enterprising and successful in business. 
With Joseph Graham and Alexander Brevard, 
he established Vesuvius Furnace, Terza Forge, 
and other Iron Works in Lincoln county. 

Prior to the Revolution he came to Meck- 
and settled on 
He 
was a delegate to the county convention 


19, 1775, 


of Independence, which was proclaimed in the 


lenburg, in North Carolina, 
the Catawba in Hopewell congregation. 
on May signed the Declaration 
name of ‘‘the citizens of Mecklenburg county, 
on the next day,” and afterward told his grand- 
son, A. B. Davidson, Esq., of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, (now living), that in coming to the 
next meeting, that he was apprehensive that 
some Tory might attempt to way-lay him on 
the big road, which he ordinarily travelled, and 
therefore, being alone, came to Charlotte by the 
bridle-paths. 

He was well informed as to the merits of the 
question in dispute between Great Britain and 
the American Colonies, and uncompromisingly 


advocated independence as the only solution of 
the controversy. He was appointed by the 
Provincial Congress, a Major in the Mecklen- 
burg Regiment, under Thomas Polk as Colonel, 
and was re commissioned on the reorganization, 
but then accpted atransfer of service to the staff. 
He had, prior to the Revolution, entered the 
military service against the Indians, and won his 
way from the ranks as a private to the commis- 
sion of Major. He declined to accept the same 
rank under an officer who had never seen ser- 
vice; but nevertheless, he was one of the most 
active ‘‘Hornets.’’ Besides his service with 
General Sumter, he was in the battles of Hang- 
ing Rock and Ramsour’s Mill, He furnished the 
transportation to General William Davidson for 
the Cowan’s Ford expedition, February 1,1781. 

He was of a very prepossessing appearance, 
and preserved his mental faculties to the last. A 
generous host, he often found an interested 
audience among the rising generation, as he 
related to them many transactions of ‘‘the 
olden time,” of which ‘the historians of the 
adjacent States’ had not yet taken the pains to 
inform themselves. 

He died, January 10, 
seventh year of his age, at the house of his son- 
His wife was Vio- 
let Wilson, a sister of Samuel Wilson, and half- 
She died Decem- 


1818, in the seventy-seventh year of 


1832 in the ninety- 
in-law, Wm. Lee Davidson. 


sister of Captain James Jack. 
ber 3, 
her age. Issue: 

I. Robert, born April 7, 1769,—died June 
14, 1853; married Mrs. Margaret McQuirter, 
daughter of Colonel Adlai Osborne of Rowan. 
She was born April 7, 1776 and died January 9, 
1864, without issue. 

H. Wilson married Betsy Latta—issue, (a) 
Robert F. married Eliza McCombs, (b) John 
R. married Eugenia Conneghay, (c) James mar- 
ried Sarah Springs, (d) William Lee married 
Pagan, S. C., (e) Joseph married Mary 
Caldwell, (f) Benjamin (killed in C. S. A.) mar- 


ried Kate Landon of Connecticut. 





, distinguished Judge of that name. 
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III. John married Sally Brevard (daughter of 
Adam Brevard, the attorney and one of ‘‘ the 
seven rebels ”), died in 1870 in the ninety-first 
year of his age—issue, (a) Matthew, (b) Adam 
Brevard, (c) Robert, (d) William Speight Mc- 
Lean, (e) Augustus, (f) Eugene Constantine, 
(g) Isabella married J. W. Moore, (h) Violet, 
(i) Mary. 

Of these children, the following were issue: 
(a) Matthew married Mary J. Sylvester—issue, 
Robert H. M. Davidson, Member of Congress, 
1882-83, from Florida, and had eight children, 
to-wit : (1) Joseph (M D.) married, first, 
Blake ; second, Laura Springs; (2) Edward ; (3) 
William, (4) Egbert, (5) Julia married Stockton, 
(6) Sally married Milligan, (7) Mary mar- 
Drisdale, (8) Alice married 











ried 
Stark. 

(b) Adam Brevard married, first, 
Springs ;* second, Cornelia, daughter of Hon. 
Franklin H. Elmore, United States Senator from 
South Carolina. 
as follows: (1) John Springs married Minnie Cald- 
well, (2) William, (3) Robert, (4) Richard Aus- 
tin, (5) Adam Brevard, jr., (6) LeRoy, (7) Bax- 
ter; daughters, (8) Laura married Rev. A. Sin- 
clair, (9) Sally, (10) Jenny married Dr. J. M. 
Miller, (11) Isabella married C. G. Montgomery, 
(12) Amanda married A. J. Beall, (13) Julia 





Mary 


Of the first marriage, issue is 





“The Springs Family,—The father of Hon. John Springs, 


, came from Germany and settled on an island in the Dela- 
j “ware Bay, a few miles below Philadelphia. 


He removed to 
South Carolina, and married Jane Baxter, daughter of the 
By purchase from the 
Catawbas, he became a large land-owner, to which his son, 
John Springs, added largely by purchase from the same 
tribe of Indians. The son, in this way, became a man of 
prominence in the State of South Carolina, whilst his high 
character, enlightened and liberal spirit, added to attractive 
manners, commanded universal esteem, An elder jn the 


“Presbyterian church, he was a liberal contributor to allin- 


stitutions of learning; never emulousof political preferment, 
he nevertheless, at the solicitation of neighbors, frequently 
served in the Legislature. 

On January 9, 1806, he was married to his first cousin,— 
issue as follows: (a)Richard Austin Springs, born January 
19, 1807, died 1874; (b) LeRoy Springs, born November 
24, 1811, died 1863; (c) Mary Laura, born Novemder 3, 
1813, died October, 1872, wife of Hon. Adam Brevard Da- 
vidson; (d) Andrew Baxter Springs, born October 21. 1819; 
te) Sophia Convert, born December 30, 1821, wife of Hon. 
W. R. Myers, a distinguished politician and banker in 
North Carolina. 


married Rev. T. J. Strohecker, (14) Blandina, 
(15) Fanny, (16) ———. 

(c) William Speight McLean, M. D., married 
first, Jane Torrence—issue, James T. ; second, 
Rebecca Reid, no issue; third, Mary Johnston. 

(e) Augustus, died while a cadet at West 
Point, monument erected by his classmates. 

(f) Engene Constantine, Lieutenant United 
States Army, in Mexican War, married Jane 
Henderson—issue, (1) Egbert, (2) Sinclair, (3) 
John, (4) Mary, (5) Sarah. 

(g) Isabella married J. W. Moore—issue, (1) 
Robert, killed in C. 5. A., (2) John marred 
Sally Erwin, (3) Harvey B. married Lucile Hall, 
(4) Sally married Rev. Pharr, (5) Augusta, (6) 
Catherine married R. A. Bost, (7) Laura mar- 
ried Dr. F. H. Glover. 

(h) Violet married Joseph H. Sylvester of 
Florida. 

(i)Mary married George Doby of South Caro- 
lina. 

IV. Polly married William McLean, M. D., 
an Assistant Surgeon in the Revolutionary 
Army, at the battle of Stono and King’s Moun- 
tain. He was the orator of the day on the 
occasion of the semi-centennial of the battle of 
King’s Mountain. Mrs. Polly McLean sur- 
vived until 185-, the ninety-sixth year of her 
age, 

Issue: (a) Richard Dobbs Spaight married 
Jane Adams. Joseph A. 
of Yorkville, South Carolina, married, first, 
Crenshaw ; second, Clara Dargon. 

(b) Eliza married William Campbell—issue, 


To them were born: 


(1) George married, first, Sarah Sandifer; sec- 
ond Ellen Guthrie, (2) Eliza married William 
Pitts, (3) William, 

(c-d) John and Augustus Alexander (twins. ) 
John married, first, Jane, daughter of Ephraim 
Davidson; second, Martha Bigger; to John 
(c) and Jane were born, John married An. ` 
nie Erwin; Augustus; Wm. Spaight; Martha 
Jane married Dr. R. 5. Adams; and Robert 
Alexander. 
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(d) Augustus Alexander married Catherine 
Schenck—issue, Mary married Dr. John Mc- 
Lean (son of Thomas); Violet married to Dr. 
George Hoke. 

(e) William Baine married, first, Amanda 
Hill; second, Mrs. Stringfellow zee Hope; third, 
Mrs. John D. Graham zee Johnston; by first 
marriage he had William Lee; Mary married 
Rev. Parks, M. D.; Jane; and Harvey; by 
the second marriage he had Robert, M. D., 
and Amanda married Henry Pitts of Alabama; 
Violet married, first, Samuel Lindsay, and had 
one daughter who married Rufus Adams ; and 
second, to John Hart. 

(g) Rebecca married Dr. 
issue. 


Wilson—no 





(h) Thomas Brevard married Harriet Pegram 
and had John, M. D., who married, first, Mary, 
daughter of Augustus A. McLean; second El- 
mira Salmon, and had Alice, Lizzie, Annie and 
Charles. 

(i) Mary married Randolph Erwin, M. D.— 
issue, Sarah; Violet; Margaret; and Randolph. 

(k) Robert Graham married, first, Emma Mc- 
Neal—ao issue; second, Catherine Sandifer— 
issue, Lucius Spaight; James Graham married 
Sabina Holland; Sally; Charles; William 
Thomas; Robert Brevard ; and John Augustus. 

V. Elizabeth married Wm. Lee Davidson, 
son of General Wm. Davidson, who was killed 
at Battle of Cowan’s Ford, February 1, 1781. 

VI. Isabella married General Joseph Gra- 
ham. (See page 231.) 

VII. Violet married Wm. Baine Alexander 
and had Moses Winslow Alexander, who mar- 
ried VioletGraham. (See Graham genealogy. ) 

VIII. Sally married Rev. Alexander Cald- 
well, son of Rev. David Caldwell, of Guilford— 
issue, (a) John, father of Mary Caldwell, who 
married Joseph Davidson, M. D., (b) David 
“ Alexander married Mrs. Martha Caldwell zee 
Bishop—-issue, (1)Sally married Dr. Edward 
White, Surgeon C. S. A., and (2) Edward. M. 
D., (3) Patsy married Davidson of Alabama. 
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IX. Rebecca married Alexander Brevard, one 
of ‘‘the eight rebel sons” of John Brevard, for 
whose zeal Cornwallis’s troops burned his house 
on the march from Cowan’s Ford—issue, (a) 
Robert who had (1) Ephraim, (2) Alexander ; 
(b) Theodore married Caroline Mays of Florida 
—issue, (1) Theodore, Jr., married a daughter of 
Gov. Call, of Fiorida, Brigadier General C. S. 
A.; (2) Ephraim, M. D., a Surgeon C.S.A., and 
(3) Robert, M. D., married Mary Stoney. 

X. Peggy married James Harris—issue, Vio- 
let who married Hayes. 

William Graham was another signer of this 
He was Irish by birth, but no 
way connected with the distinguished family of 


Declaration. 


the same name mentioned in Lincoln county 
In the spring of 1776, he raiseda 
regiment in Lincoln county, then Tryon, and 
marched to Fort McFadden, in that portion 
now, Rutherford county, against the *“Schoffold- 
ite Tories, and again he marched to Charles- 
His command was at the battle of King’s 
He died 
within the bounds of the Hopewell Congrega- 


sketches. 


ton. 
Mountain under Colonel Dixon. 
tion, a wealthy member of that church (see letter 
of Wm. S. Harris). Another authority, Dr. C. 
L. Hunter, states he died in Rutherford county, 
One of 


his sons lived in Augusta, Georgia, where he 


very wealthy, and at a good old age. 


was a merchant of great wealth. 

Henry Downs was from the Providence settle- 
ment, and John Ford from the Clear Creek 
county. 

John Flenniken was also a member of this 
body. 
came first to Pennsylvania and finally settled in 
North Carolina on the Catawba river, below 
Beattie’s Ford, where some of the name still 
reside. 

Robert and James Harris were both born at 


He was, by birth, an Irishman, and 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





*«Schoffold or Schophot,a Tory Colonel of militia,a man 
of some influence, but a stupid, ignorant blockhead,” 
Moultrie’s Revolution in North and South Carolina, 
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Robert owned much land near the Harrisburg 
Depot, in Cabarrus county, and is buried at the 
Spear graveyard, near Rocky River Church. 

James lived in the Clear Creek country. He was 
the great-grandfather of Dr. Jno B. Harris and 
William A. Harris. Others came to the State 
in 1741. Some of the descendants of Robert 
are still living, The late William Shakespeare 
Harris of Davidson College, was the grandson 
or the youngest brother of this family. 

v Robert Irwin was a prominent politician and 
an active member of this meeting of May 20; 
1775. 
the battle of Hanging Rock, and his military 


He was withSumter in August, 1780, at 
reputation was high. He was a General in the 
State militia. He was popular with all classes, 
and was a Member of the Provincial Congress, 
from Mecklenburg, at Halifax, October, 1776, 
with Waighstill Avery, Hezekiah Alexander 
and Zacheus Wilson, as colleagues, which body 
formed the first State Constitution. 


delegate to both conventions (the first at Hills- 


He was a 


boro, and the second at Fayetteville,) which 
considered the Federal Constitution (the first 
rejecting, the latter approving) with General 
Joseph Graham as a colleague. He was longa 
Senator in the Legislature from Mecklenburg, 
(from 1778 to 1783,-1797 to 1800.) Hewas an 
.-exemplary elder of the Presbyterian Church. 

He died, leaving seven children, and lies bur- 
ied in Steel Creek churchyard. One of his 
daughters married Washington Morrison; an- 
other daughter married McDowell—the father 
of Robert Irwin McDowell, Esq., who now re- 
sides in Charlotte. General Irwin married a 
second time, Miss Barry of Hopewell. 

William Kennon, whose name appears among 
the Mecklenburg menas one of the Convention 
of May 20, 1775, was active, intelligent and 
zealous. He was Chairman of the Committee 
of Safety of Rowan county, in 1774, whose 
records have been preserved and published. 
He resided in Salisbury, was a practicing law- 
yer, and with his brother-in-law, Mr. Wallis, 
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Adlai Osborne, and Samuel Spencer, seized 
John Dunn, also a lawyer, ‘‘as a person dan- 
gerous to liberty,” and sent him to South Caro- 
lina. Hewasa Member of the First Provincial 
Congress that met in direct opposition to the 
Royal Government at New Berne in August, 
1774, and was appointed Commissary tothe First 
Regiment in 1776. 

Matthew McClure was also one of this band 
of heroes. He was born in Ireland, came to 
Mecklenburg quite young, settled six miles be- 
low Davidson College; died in 1808. The 
Kerns are his wife’s relatives. 

Neil Morrison was a member of this Conven- 
tion. He has three grandchildren now living, 
James H. Morrison and Mrs. Margaret Wilson, 
now residing in Mecklenburg county and Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne of Corinth, Mississippi, 

Benjamin Patton, another signer, was a man 
of iron firmness and indomitable courage. De- 
scended from the stern Covenanters, he had 
their inflexibility of purpose, and their purity 
of principle. He was elected to the Provincial 
Congress in 1774, a stirring epoch in the history 
of the State, for it was already in open contempt 
of the royal power in North Carolina. 

The Governor fulminated a furious proclama- 
tion declaring the meeting as against legal au- 
thority and in open defiance of the Royal Gov- 
ernment. The Council was summoned on this 
occasion; the Governor laid before them the 
alarming condition of affairs. But this Council, 
either alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
affairs, or tinctured themselves with the inde- 
pendent spirit of the times, declared that the 
powers of the Executive were exhausted; and 
‘that nothing could be done.”’ 

Tradition states that such was the zeal of Mr. 
Patton, that when he could not get a horse, or 
any conveyance, that he walked from Charlotte 
to New Berne, rather than not join these patriots, 
determined on liberty or death. He lived in 
that part of Mecklenburg which is now Cabarrus. 
John Paul Barringer, Martin Phifer, and Benja- 
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min Patton formed the Committee of Safety for 
this section, with very fu!l powers. They held 
their meetings at the Red Hill, on the Salisbury 
road, and weretruly ‘‘a terror unto evil doers,” 
and ‘‘a defense to those who did well.” He 
died near Concord, on the banks of the Irish 
Buffalo. 

John Query was also one of this Convention, 
a native of Scotland, came this country and set- 
tled on Clear Creek, in this county. He was a 
man of good estate and of literary tastes. He 
left one son, Cyrus, who died in this county 
some few years ago. 

Of John Phifer, one of this immortal band 
of worthies—a sketch has already been pre- 
(See page 96.) 

David Reese, another signer, was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, a native cf Pennsylvania, who 
settled near Poplar Tent. He wasan extensive 
land-owner on Coddle Creek. He had three 
sons and three daughters. 


sented. 


One of his sons was 
educated at Princeton—studied for the ministry, 
and died at Pendleton, South Carolina. One of his 
daughters married Hon. William Sharpe, whose 
biography we have given. She was the grand- 
mother of Judge David F. and Hon. Joseph P. 
Caldwell. 

George Reese, one of his grandsons, lived at 
West Point, Troop County, Georgia. 

Zaccheus Wilson was one of this band of pa- 
triots. He was much esteemed for his worth 
He was a member of the con- 
vention that met at Hillsboro in 1788, to delib- 
erate on the Federal Constitution. 


and patriotism. 


We have now in a rapid manner attempted to 
gather up the fleeting traditions that patriotism 
and affection, have preserved of these immortal 
men—who declared the independence of the 
Colony of North Carolina, on May 20, 1775, 
more than a year in advance of the Declaration 
of Congress at Philadelphia. 

Both papers are equally true and authentic. 
The one is the unanimous declaration of thirteen 
States, pledged to mutual support and co-opera- 
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tion ; the other without any prompting or hope 
of support made equally as bold and daring a 
declaration. The one challenges our admira- 
tion, the other our veneration. Both are immor- 
tal, 


Savior of the Country, the other was its fore- 


If the one was destined to become the 


runner, for it was truly as ‘‘ the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, preparing the way, and 
making the paths straight.” 

To the memory of Rev. Alexander Craighead, 
whose influence in this behalf was greater, 
possibly, than that of any other one man, the 
following is written : 

‘“ This eminent divine belonged to a race dis- 
tinguished for their love of liberty. He was 
the son of Rev. Thomas Craighead, who came 
to New England in 1715, and the grandson of 
Rev. Robert Craighead of Dublin, Ireland, one 
of the thirteen ministers who constituted the 
Presbytery of Lagan; he became one of the 
subjects of a most unrelenting persecution ; was 
compelled to preach in barns and administer the 
The death of Charles 
I. only dissuaded them from emigration to Amer- 


holy sacrament at night. 


ica as far back as 1649, but the ascendency of 
James I. renewed the former persecutions of all 
Protestants, withincreased vigor. The memory 
of the horrid scenes of 1641, is familiar to all, 
and the bare mention of the ‘‘seige of Derry ” 
is sufficient to make the cheek blanche and the 
heart's blood turn cold. 

But, although the arbitrary counsels of James 
I. were defeated and the Crown secured to Wil- 
liam of Orange, yet the warfare waged upon 
them in Ulster, suppressed Protestant worship 
and the ministers were compelled to flee for the 
time. On their return to their former parishes 
they took every occasion to express their loyalty 
and devotion to the Crown, nevertheless they 
became the objects of unfriendliness on the part 
of the Established Church, and in their desire 
to seek freedom in religious matters, such a vast 
emigration to Pennsylvania took place as to be- 
come a subject of investigation on the part ot 
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the Crown officers; it was 1780 before a repeal 
of the Test Act was obtained, however, and not 
until 1782, were marriages solemnized by Dis- 
senters pronounced valid, and consequently, 
between 1713 and 1782, the tide of emigration 
to America was constant and full. The records 
of the English Rolls Office mention //zs as re- 
sembling ‘‘a contagious distemper,” and the 
President of the Proprietary Council of Penn- 
sylvania, James Logan, in 1729 voiced ‘‘ the 
common fear that if the Scotch-Irish continued 
to come, they will make themselves proprietors 
of the province.” It is estimated that from 
1729 to 1750 about twelve thousand annually 


i] 


came from Ulster to America—a few went to 
New England. 

‘The tide of emigration into South Carolina, 
settled on the fertile lands of North and South 
Carolina, and meeting the influx from Pennsy]- 
vania, flowed in a health-giving body, over be- 
yond the mountains into what is now known as 
Kentucky and Tennessee. They have left their 
name and mark inalmost every State of this Un- 
Chambers, in his “Irish and Scotch Set- 


tlers in Pennsylvania, "rightfully claims for these 


ion. 


pople a tendency to reform and elevate public 
sentimentand morals, being men of intelligence, 
resolution, energy, and of a religious and highly 
moral character, devoted to religious and civil 
They brought with them the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, with its catechisms 


freedom. 


and its Directory of Worship, endeared tothem 
They 
certainly were not the cut throats and villians 


by years of fierce trial and persecution. 


supposed to have emigrated from England by 
legal compulsion, nor yet was their heroism and 
attachment to liberty, of the‘‘ Bob Acres” stamp, 
as charged by a writer in the North American 
Review, of April, 1874. 

It is to these same men that we are indebted 
‘‘ for the germs of our civil liberties,’ for, as Ban- 
croft says: ‘‘ The first public voice in America 
for dissolving all connection with Great Britain, 
came not from the Puritans of New England 
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the Dutch of New York, nor the Planters of 
Virginia, but from Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” 

The subject of this sketch, Alexander Craig- 
head, was certainly educated in all the elements 
considered necessary for the discipline of a 
Presbyterian Clergyman, to which sacred calling 
he was licensed in 1734. 
and fervid preacher, a zealous promoter of re- 


He was an earnest, 


vivals, a great admirer and friend of George 
Whitefield, whom he accompanied in some of 
his tours. 

As early as 1743 he evinced his ardent love of 
personal liberty and freedom of opinion by pub- 
lishing a pamphlet that was denounced as calcu- 
lated to ‘‘ foment or encourage sedition or dis- 
satisfaction with the civil government that we 
are now under, or rebellion, treason, or any- 
thing that is disloyal,” and history records the 
fact that upon complaint made to the Synod of 
Philadelphia, 
against this pamphlet, they declared their ab- 


in the name of the Governor, 


horrence of the paper, and inasmuch as it was 
published anonymously, the Synod dented any 
knowledge of Mr. Alexander Craighead being 
the author thereof. It was evidently premature 
inits denunciation of George II. as an unchristian 
king. 

On November 11, 1743, at a meeting at Mid- 
dle Octorara in Pennsylvania, after various relig- 
ious services, Mr. Craighead and his congregation 
renewed ‘‘the covenants, the national and sol- 


) 


emn league,” and after formally denouncing 
George II. as an unfit king, then and there swore, 
holding their swords in their uplifted hands 
according to the custom of their ancestors and 
of soldiers ready to conquer or die, tokeep their 
bodies, property, and consciences, against all 
attacks, to defend Christ's Gospel and the na- 
tional liberty, from foes within or without. This 
movement greatly troubled the political as well 
as the religious waters, for in 1745 we find that 
Governor Morris, in his message to the Assem- 
bly, denounced certain people for their aspira- 
tions and machinations to obtain ‘‘Independ- 
ency.” 
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Mr. Craighead found inthis attack upon him, 
one of the causes for leaving the confines of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1749 we find him* in Vir- 
ginia, on Cowpasture river, joined to a settle- 
ment of farmers who came from Pennsylvania, 
a few years before, This was then on the fron- 
tier of the colony. The failure of Braddock’s 
Expedition (1755) had laid the whole country 
open to the devastation of the Indians and 
French. 

During the six years of his residence in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Craighead found little sympathy in 
his yearnings for civil and religious liberty; he 
became exceedingly restive under the tithings 
and other exactions of the Established Church, 
and in the autumn of 1755, we find him and 
most of his congregation seeking peace and lib- 
erty in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

Henceforth, we can plainly see the influence 
of this ‘‘man of God,” for the good of man. 
He received a call from the ‘‘Sugar Creek 
Church,” three miles northeast of Charlotte on 
the road to Salisbury, and became its first pastor. 
He was installed in September, 1758, by Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, (his son-in-law, and the patron 
of that noble hero, General Wm. Richardson 
Davie,) in charge of this, which was the oldest 
church in the upper country. It was organized 
in 1756, and to a great measure became the paz- 
ent of the seven churches so largely represented 
in the Convention of 1775 at Charlotte. + 

Over twenty of the members of the Conven- 
tion at Charlotte, who on May 20, 1775, pro- 
nounced the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, were connected with the seven Pres- 
, byterian churches of the county ; two of which 
were Rocky River and Sugar Creek. From 
these two the other five took ‘‘life and being.” 
Such werc the men, who, when informed of the 


*Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina, p. 189. 


+Foote.—In this charge he was succeeded by the Rev. 
John Alexander, afterwards by Rev, Thomas Craighead, but 
the latter only temporarily; next by his grandson, Rev. 
Samuel Craighead Caldwell who was the beloved paster 
of Hopewell and Sugar Creek Churches for thirty-five 
years; then by Rev. Dr. Robert Hall Morrison. 
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troubles ‘‘ to the eastward,” rallied to the cry: 
‘“The cause of Boston is the cause of all!” 
With Craighead they held that the rights of the 
people were as divine as the rights of Kings, 
for their fathers, and they themselves, had often 
listened in rapt attention to his thrilling elo- 
quence, and felt as if himself were he on whose 
sole arm hung victory. 

Abram Alexander, a ruling Elder of Sugar 
Creek Church, was chairman of this conven- 
tion. It wasaddressed by Rev. Hezekiah James 
Balch, pastor of Rocky River and Poplar Tent, 
who was also one of the committee of three to 
draft the ‘‘more formal declaration,” and nine 
other ruling elders, of these seven churches, 
were active participants in the proceedings. 
Although Mr. Craighead died before the conven- 
tion of May 20, 1775, at Charlotte, yet the whole 
American Nation should revere his memory as 
the fearless champion of those principles of civil 
and religious freedom, which they now enjoy 
and which first found expression from his old 
comrades in the immortal Declaration, the true 
date of which, in the language of another, ‘‘ has 
been as clearly established as the given name of 
any citizen then living in the county.” 

A writerinthe New York Review, reviewing 
the ‘‘Life of Jefferson,” by Tucker, clearly shows 
that the preamble to the Bill of Rights, the 
Mecklenburg Declaration and the Virginia Bill of 
Rights contain nearly everything of importance 
inthe Declaration of Independence of July 4, 
1776, upon which rests so much of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s fame. Of this latter instrument and the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, Judgc Tucker says: 
(Vol. 2, p. 627) “‘ Every one must be per- 
suaded, at least all who have been minute ob- 
servers of style, that ove of these papers had 
borrowed from the other.” 

(See also the observations in the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, by H. Lee, Philadelphia, 
1839.) 

The spirit which moved Craighead to the use 
of expressions frequent in documents preparcd 
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and used on similar occasions in Scottish history, 
evidently influenced the mind of Jefferson, when 
he indited the Declaration of July 4, 1776. He 
tells us in his autobiography that when engaged 
in preparing that National Declaration, he and 
his colleagues searched everywhere for formulas, 
among the writings of the Puritans,as well as else- 
where. The greatest interest had attached to thc 
‘‘ proceedings at Middle Octorara,”’ so that a re- 
print of those proceedings was demanded and 
appeared in Philadelphia; and we must see that 
most naturally a similarity of expression would 
occur in these documents whcre they most 
probably had a common origin, whose aid 
was invoked to give vehemence to their denun- 
and to give 


ie 


ciation of an ‘‘unchristian king, 
pledges of mutual faith and declarations of sacred 
duty, and thus similar phrases are found in these 
two great American Declarations to give form 
and presence to kindred thoughts. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Miller in a sermon, de- 
livered at Charlotte on May 14, 1876, most truth- 
fully used the following language : 

“Tf to the people of Mecklenburg county, 
Providence assigned the foremost position in the 
ranks of patriots, a century ago, let them never 
cease to hallow the memory of that illustrious 
hero, the Rev. Alexander Craighead, who pre- 
pared them for it, at so great toil and pains, and 
for years and years diligently sowed the seed that 
produced the glorious harvest. No ordinary 
work was given him to do, and no ordinary train- 
ing and discipline fitted him for it. 

“Deeply imbibing the spirit of the Scottish 
Covenant, contending carnestly for the descend- 
ing obligations of those covenants upon all whose 
ancestors were parties to the same, and insisting 
upon making the adoption of the Solemn League 
and Covenant a term of communion for members 
of the church in the colonial as well as the mother 
country, testifying continually to the Headship 
of Christ over the State, and the responsibility 
of all kings and rulersto Him, a failure of whose 
allegiance to Him would forfeit the allegiance of 
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the people to them; proclaiming everywhere 
these good old doctrines, with a fidelity, and a 
courage, anda zeal, and a constancy, that ought 
to have secured sympathy and commanded admi- 
ration. Instead of this, he experienced the 
usual fate of those who are in advance of the 
age. He was opposed, resisted, denouncedas an 
extremist and ultra reformer, calumniated as an 
agitator, and even censured by the General Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church! It wasnot until he 
came to North Carolina, that he found a conge- 
nial element which he could mould and train 
successfully in devotion to principles bearing fruit 
in splendid achievements, which now, at this an- 
niversary season, in another city, are command- 
ing the homage of the representatives of the 
world—so successfully trained, that Charlotte oc- 
cupied the front rank more thana year in advance 
of Philadelphia—the latter on May 20, 1775, 
counselling submission, the former declaring in- 
dependence, and so Mecklenburg became the 
leader of the land.” 

Space forbids the recital of further facts which 
would but serve to justify the grandeur of this 
pen portrait, nor can we incorporatc herein all 
the distinguished members of this Craighead 
family, but must content ourselves ‘with a bare 
reference to several of them. 

Nancy, a daughter of Rev. Alexander Craig- 
head, was married to Rev. William Richardson, 
pastor of Waxhaw Church, South Carolina, 
almost on the Mecklenburg line. They had no 
children born to them, but brought up as their 
own, his nephew, William Richardson Davie, 
and under this training hc became a ‘‘great 
man in the age of great men,’’—a patriot, a sol- 
dier, a jurist, astatesman and a diplomatist. 

Thesecond daughter, Rachael, in 1766, was 
married to Rev. Dr. Caldwell of Guilford, the 
educator of a largc number of the most eminent 
men of the South,—divines, statesmen, lawyers, 
and physicians. His log cabin served for many 
years to North Carolina as an academy, a college, 


and a Theological Seminary. Wheeler 1, p.117. 
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The third daughter, Jane, married Patrick 
Calhoun who by a second wife, a Miss Caldwell 
of Abbeville, became the father of the renowncd 
John Caldwell Calhoun. 

The sister of Rev. Alexander Craighead, 
named Jane or Janet, married thc Rev. Adam 
hed ctobers2>,.1725, and their son, Rev. 
Adam Boyd (born November 25, 1738, died in 
Natchez, Mississippi, 1800) wasthe truc friend of 
the libertics of our colony; he became editor of 
the Cape Fear Afereury, and one of the Commit- 
tee of Safety in Wilmington, North Carolina, in 
1775. Couldthe copy of the Cape Fear sercu), 
loaned from the Rolls Office in London, to Mr. 
Stevenson, the United States Minister, as men- 
tioned by the author, be found, it would either 
give us the original text of the Davie-Williamson 
copy, or show that the royal governor consid- 
ered the copy of the whole proceeding as good 
as the original declaration, or in hisown language, 
as ‘‘declaring an entire dissolution of the laws.” 

A nephew, Colonel George Craighead, born 
May 10, 1733, lived near Wilmington, Delaware. 
He was a man of great wealth, and in the Indian 
War, prior to the Revolution, equipped his own 
regiment for that service. 

He was the intimate friend of George Wash- 
ington, ‘‘dining at the same table, and calling 
each other by the familiar name of George.” 

The oldest son of Rev. Alexander Craighead, 
the Kev. Thomas B. Craighead, was born in 
Mecklenburg county, in 1750. He wasa gradu- 
ate of Princeton, 1775, and admitted to the Pres- 
byterian ministry in 1780. Subsequently he 
removed to Haysborough, Tennessee, six miles 
east of Nashville, and there established the first 
Presbyterian church, in the middle division of 
the State. He marricd Miss Elizabeth Brown 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, andso became allied to 
a family distinguished for high social standing, 
intellect, and national reputation. The descend- 
ants of this marriage are still numerous in Ten- 
nessee, and in several other States of the South 


and Southwest. - In 1785 he became the first 


President of the Board of Trustees of Davidson 
Academy. Among the board were Senator 
Smith, General Robertson, and General Andrew 
Jackson. This academy became merged into the 
Cumberland College in 1806. In the latter part 
of his life he had some difficulties that hindered 
for atime, his usefulness, but which served to 
draw forth the friendly influence and unquali- 


This 


friendship is accounted for, by Dr. Ramsey, as 


fied approbation of General Jackson.* 


influenced by a sense of gratitude as well as af- 
fection toward a// who bore the name; for when 
he was taken prisoner at Waxhaw, after Buford’s 
defeat by Tarleton, and carried to the prison- 
ship in Charleston harbor, his mother found a 
refuge, and home, and kind friends, in Mr. Craig- 
head’s father’s congregation, at Sugar Creek, 
North Carolina, and when Mrs. Jackson visited 
Charleston to sce her son, she was accompanied 
by Mrs. Nancy Dunlap, who had married again 
after the death of her first husband, Rev. Wm. 
Richardson. She was the oldest daughter of 
The “General 
mother died of fever at the Quarter House, six 


kew cAlexander Craighead. 
miles from Charleston, and was cared for to the 
last by Mrs. Dunlap. The kindness shown his 
mother by the family, in this trying period, was 
never forgotten by General Jackson, and was the 
motive assigned to the writer by President James 
K. Polk, for the strong personal regard and at- 
tachment which enisted, and for the fact that 
when Mr. Craighead was arraigned by the Synod 
of Kentucky, Jackson appeared as his Judgc 
Advocate. 

Further, the General was descended from the 
same Scotch-Irish stock, born in the southern 
part of Mecklenburg, as the line is now estab- 
lished, spent his boyhood in this county, and 
His 
mother was a member of Waxhaw church, and 


began the practice of law at Salisbury. 


had her son baptised there, with the hope that 
The 


impressions received at home, and in his earlier 


he might some day become a minister. 


e rons Jackson, IT Pe 655. 
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years, never were wholly lost. ‘‘The family 
Bible, covered with check cloth, as his mother's 
was, lay on the standat the Hermitage, where he 
ended his days; and he died at last the death of 
a Christian, in the communion of the church of 
his mother, a member in full of the Presbyterian 
Church.’ 
lina, 539. 
Samucl) Craighead Caldwell) son of Rev. Di. 
David Caldwell, died, June 3, 1825 ; and Rachel, 
(second daughter of Rev. Alexander Craighead, 
who was married 1766); married, first, Abigail 
Baine Alexander—issue, (a) David Thomas and(b) 


(a) David Thomas married Harriet David- 


Howe's Churches of South Caro- 


Jane: 
son, and to them were born: Samuel Craighead, 
William Davidson, Thomas, Sarah Janc, Robert 
Baxter, Minnie and Alice; married second, Ad- 
eline Hutchinson, and had one child, Addie. 
(b) Jane married Rev. Dr. Walter Smiley Pharr, 
who first married Miss Springs; (2) Samuel Craig- 
head Caldwell married Elizabeth Lindsay and had 
(a) Robert Lindsay, graduate of University of 
Georgia, and of Union Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, pastor at Statesville, North Carolina, 
married Martha Bishop, and died aged twenty- 
seven, léaving one son, John Rice; (b) Abigail 
B., married to Robert D. Alexander and had 
issue, Agnes, Brevard, Davidson, Lottic, and 
Samuel Craighead Caldwell. The last, 
February 24, 1830, graduate of Davidson Col- 


born 


lege, 1848, Columbia Theological Seminary, 
1853; pastor of Thyatira and Black Creek 
churches, married Mary Holmes Brown, May 21, 
1857, and had Samuel, Bettie Brown, Robert 
Owen, Mary Abigail; lived at Wadesboro, North 


Carolina; (c) Samuel Craighead born 1810, 


merchant at Grenada, Mississippi, lost on the 


*The author acknowledges his obligations to a genealcg- 
ical memoir of the Craighead family (1658-1876) printed 
for the descendants in Philadelphia, 1876, by Thoma. & Co. 
—an exceedingly interesting compilation containivg one 
hundred and seventy-three pages, which shows in the con- 
cise and beautiful language of the distinguished author, 
Rev. Dr. James Geddes Craighead, who, f.r four een years 
edited the “New York Evangelist,’ the great influence and 
ability of this distinguished family, now so widely scattered 
over the whole United States, 
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“Pathfinder,” on the Mississippi River, unmar- 
ried; (d) John McKnitt Madison, born 1812, 
graduate of University of Georgia and of Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, licensed 1835, 
ordained 1836, pastor of Sugar Creek church 
1837; at Rome, Georgia, in 1845 ; proprictor of 
College in 1860. 
Caroline E. Livy and had eight sons: Thomas 
Parsons born November, 1851, died April, 1852, 
Edwin Harper, born 1853, died 1872; Samuel 
Craighead, born 1846, graduated (1868) at Prince- 
ton; Professor of Natural Science, Rome, Geor- 


Rome Female He married 


gia; married Kate Pearson (1870) and had two 
sons; Alfred Shorter born 1848, married Lizzie 
Hutchinson, 1874, and had one daughter; John 
Livy, born 1850, graduate of Princeton, 1870, 
and at Princeton Seminary 1874; pastor at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo.; Franklin Hawkins, bern 1857, a 
merchant in Rome, Ga.; and two who died in 
infancy ; 

(3) Andrew Harper, born 1814, graduate of 
Centre College, Ohio, and of Union Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, married Sarah Ann Wil- 
liamson, and had issue as follows: John, Samuel 
Craighead, Sarah Elizabeth, Willic Dobie, Wal- 
ter Lindsay, and Anna; (f) Seled, born 1816, a 
Baptist preacher, lived in Texas, has three chil- 
dren ; (g) Septemus, born 1818, an cminent law- 
yer of Grenada, Mississippi, killed by accident; 
(h) Cyrus Kingsbury, born 1821, graduate (1841) 
at Davidson College and Union Theological Semi 
nary, Virginia, 1846, ordained 1847, 
Fannie A. McKinley, 1850, and had issue as 
follows: Ida Lindsay, Anna Hope, Fannie Ma- 


married 


ria, Bessie Morrison; was pastor of Buffalo and 
Bethel churches at Pittsboro and Denmark, Ten- 
nessec, where he died, March 1876; (i) Walter 
Pharr, born 1822, a lawyerat Greensboro, North 
Carolina, married Nannie Weatherly, and had 
issue, Earnest, Maggic, Mamie, Carrie, Nannie, 
Daisy, Abby Wood. 

The editor of these reminiscences in acknowl- 
edging the,invaluable aid contributed by Captain 
Robert D. Graham, a member of the Barwon 
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Charlotte, in execution of his work, deems it a 
duty to notice the articles prepared by that gen- 
tleman on the subject of the Mecklenburg 
Manuscripts. 

These articles have attracted very general atten- 
tion,asthey present this subject in a new and very 
strong light. 
effect, as follows: 

The ‘‘2o0th of May” is found to have been 
‘confirmed by an oath.’ That should be the 
end of controversy as to that date, when consid- 
ered with the additional fact that no participant 
or eye-witness of that impressive occasion, ever 
named a different day for ‘‘the throwing up of 


Some of his salient points are, in 


hats.” No one doubts that every witness who 
certified to it on honor, was prepared unhesitat- 
ingly to swear toit. On the other hand, the 
Charleston printer s date of the “ Mecklenburg 
Resolves ” as subsequently found in their digest- 
ed form, has never had a single witness to testify 
in its favor. Itisa zullius fikus, brought to the 
attention of ¢e people of Mecklenburg for the 
first time in 1837—‘‘an Ishmael with whom Isaac 
He 


calls for the 21st May, ‘‘a day after the feast,” 


can make no division of the inheritance.” 


when the committee, for this special work, from 
the preceding manuscripts, and without the 
further attendence of the popular assemblage‘ 
‘digested the system which formed in effect a 
declaration of independence, as well as a com- 
plete system of government.” Accepting the 
abridged statement of Mr. Bancroft asa Delphic 
oracle, Mr. Graham quotes his emphatic opinion 


Hist U.S: 


in confirmation of this conclusion. 
M70374 

The printed Mecklenburg Resolves, as intended 
by the parties who had enacted and witnessed 
the promulgation of the several papers from 
which they are digested, as construed by the two 
cotemporary royal governors, and as accepted by 
the great historian, contain the true sentiment 
and substance of the Davie copy of the first 
paper unanimously adopted and signed by the 


delegates, after an exhaustive debate to satisfy 
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every conscientious scruple, at 2 a m.—the 
morning of the 20th May. 

The 21st May would have been Sunday by 
our calendar, but Mr. Graham has presented an 
array of incontestable facts showing that it was 
not Sunday with the ancient Mecklenburgers, 
but that the 31st, instead, did fall on Sunday by 
their calendar. 

ALSO, THAT THERE WERE THREE MSS. 1x MECK- 
LENBURG IN May,1775 (ALL DECLARING INDEPEND- 
ENCE, SPECIAL OR GENERAL, OF GREAT BRITAIN, BUT 
NOT OF CONGRESS, THAT NEITIIER ALLUDED, IN SO 
MANY WORDS, TO A PRECEDING PAPER OF THE SAME 
KIND, AND NEITHER OF THEM WAS DATED May 31ST. 

While the several papers of the 20th of May, 
were the only documents in this connection ever 
talked of at homc among the people, that which 
was least heard of therc, was for reasons given— 
cx uno omnes aisces—the only one which the offi- 
cers sent out for publication. The issue is 
squarely stated that cither the date of the actors, 
(the 20th), or else that of the printer (the 31st) 
isan error; and such facts, as he remarks, have 
hitherto been overlooked, by both sides, in the 
His work 


number of papers will fill the only gap that seems 


heat of debate. as to the dates and 
to have been left open by the many able advocates 
of the origina] declaration. Several of the arti- 
cles have appeared in the Charlotte Home and 
Democrat, and in the Fare and Mechanic of 
Raleigh. The latter pertinently observes : 
Others had suggested that the difference be- 
iveen the OTS anda. S. 


evidence of the eye-witnesses, or demonstrate 


might disprove the 


the fallacy of their memories as to ~e document 
and ¢ie day, but he is the first to establish the 
facts, and they corroborate ‘the signers’ in every 
He shows that Mr. 
been as much misunderstood on the question of 
dates, as on that of the absolute character of the - 


particular. Bancroft has 


Declaration of Independence. 

General Thomas Polk, with whose biography 
this article on the Declaration of 20th May, 
1775, was commenced, read the resolves, from 
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the steps of the Court House to the people.* 
We propose to continue “his biography from 
that time. 

By the Provincial Congress, which met at 
Halifax, April 4, 1776, the State was placed on 
a war footing; Thomas Polk was elected Colonel 
of the 4th Regiment in the Continental service, 
with James Thackston as Lieutenant Colonel, 
and William Davidson as Major. Tradition as 
well as history is silent as to the military ser- 
vices of Colonel Polk, during the exciting scenes 
of Gates’ advance and defeat, through this part 
of the State; when Lord Cornwallis advanced, 
flushed with the victory at the battle of Camden, 
fought August 16, 1780, over Gates, to Charlotte, 
hundreds who were true patriots accepted protec- 
tion for they saw no alternative but that, or the 
ruin of their families and destruction of their 
substance. 

Among Gates’ papers inthe New York His- 
torical Society is the following : 

‘From a number of suspicious circumstances 
respecting the conduct and behavior of Colonel 
Thomas Polk, Commissary of Provisions for the 
Continental Troops, it is our opinion that the 
said Colonel Polk should be ordered to Salisbury, 
to answer for his conduct, and that the persons 
of Duncan Ochiltree, and William McAferty, 
be likewise brought under guard to Salisbury. 
Given unanimously as our opinion this Novem- 
ber (291700. 

HORATIO GATES, 
Isaac HUGER, 
ALLEN JONES, 
JOUN BUTLER 4 


This was doubtless produced by the panic 
which followed the defeat of Gates (in the Au- 
gust previous) while Gates was flying with speed 


before the British forces. That whatever ‘‘sus- 


picious circumstances respecting the conduct of 
and behavior of Colonel Thomas Polk” may 


——— 


*Johnson’s “ Traditions and Reminiscences of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 77. 


tLossing II, 624, 
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have excited in the distempered mind of Gen- 
eral Gates and others, history shows no record 
of any investigation or condemnation of his con- 
duct, or any condemnation of his course, public 
or private, and that any distrust of the loyalty 
of Colonel Polk, was not the opinion of General 
Gates, and made no impression on his mind, is 
shown by the following letter, written soon after 
he took command at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina: 
‘Camp CHARLOTTE, Dec. 15, 1780. 

To COLONEL PoLk: 

Sir—I find it will be impossible to leave camp 
as early as I intended, as Colonel Kosciusko has 
made no report yet, respecting a position on 
the Fedee $ 

“I must therefore beg you to continue the 
daily supplies of the Army and keep in readi- 
ness three days provisions beforehand. I have 
just received some intelligence from General 
Nash and from Congress, which makes me wish 
to see you. Iam “Qc, 

NATHANIEL GREENE.” 

This letter proves the confidence which the 
commanding General had in the energy and pa- 
triotism of Colonel Polk, who owned extensive 
mills near Charlotte and stores in the town. 

He had been appointed Commissary of Pro- 
visions for the Continental Troops in this region, 
that had been stripped to destitution by an in- 
vading army, and this was a position at once 
In a let- 
ter, the original I have in my possession, he 


perplexing, arduous and ungracious. 


resigned the irksome office. 
“CHARLOTTE, 13th Dec rim 

On my Informing General Greene of my 
resignation, he maid menshun of Col. Willm. 
Davie, which I think will do exceeding well, 
will be always in Camp; I think him clever in 
business. If it should meet your approbation I 
should be happy in releasment. 

Iam, Sir, with great respect, 


To the Hon; \ 


Your humble serv't, 


B’d of War THOS. Forti 
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That his resignation was not produced by any 
abatement of his zeal for the cause of his coun- 
try, is shown by the following, the original of 
which is in my possession: 

“CAMP YADKIN RIVER, 
Oct. rith, 1780. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have the pleasure to inform you that on Sat- 
urday last, the noted Colonel Ferguson with 
150 men fell on King’s Mountain, 800 taken 
prisoner, and 1,500 stand of arms. 

“Cleaveland and Campbell commanded. A 
glorious affair. In a few days we will be in 
Charlotte, and I will take possession of my housc 
and his Lordship take the woods. 

Iam Gentlemen, 
with respect your humble servant, 
THOMAS Pork.” 

He was appointed in 1781, Brigadier Gencral 
to succeed the lamented General Davidson, who 
telat Cowan s Ford, in battle, 

He died in Charlotte in 1793, and lies buried 
in the churchyard of the Presbyterian Church. 

He married Susan Spratt and left several chil- 
dren. 

L Ezekiel 

II. Charles married Miss Alexander, whose 
son Thomas Independence Polk, so named by his 
father because born on the 2oth of May, (prior 
to 1790,) married Sarah Moore, and was the 
father of Horace M. Polk and Charles Polk. 

HI. William Polk, whose biography we have 
given (see page—) was another son, killed at 
Jeutaw or Cane Creek. 

IV. James. 

General Polk, after the Revolution, purchased 
of the disbanded soldiers the land warrants issued 
by the State for military services, and died pos- 
sessed of princely estates, which his sons inher- 
ited, but did not improve. They loved fun and 
frolic better than study or work. Two of them 
settled in Sumter District, South Carolina; mar- 
ried and died there, leaving no family. 

His son, Ezekiel Polk, who was also a member 
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of the Convention of May 20, 1775 (see eertifi- 
cate of Captain Jack, who was present, and 
bore the proceedings of the Convention to Phil- 
adelphia American Archives, 4th series, 2d vol- 
ume, 858), and although partaking of the wild 
and froliesome spirit of the age in which he 
He commanded 
a eompany in 1775, inthe 3rd Regiment, South 
Carolina State Troops, Colonel William Thomp- 
son, and marched tosubdue the Tories at ‘‘96,”’ 


lived, was brave and patriotic. 


and wasinasevere engagement on December 
22d 75, at Cane: Creek: 
liam, was an official in this company, and was 


His nephew, Wil- 


severely wounded (see declaration of Colonel 
Polk) Here his brother was killed. 

He was elected a Member of the Legislature 
from Mecklenburg, in 1792-93-94 with General 
Joseph Graham, and William Graham, as ccl- 
leagues. Ezekiel was reekless as well as frolic- 
some. 

“I heard, says Dr. Joseph Jonnson, in his 
‘Traditions and Reminiscences of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the South’ (page 85} of onc 
instance told by himself: ‘Iwas driving my - 
We 
had just finished our dinner and had each taken 


wagon with another young man, a friend. 


a good stiff drink, when a gentleman rode up in 
We 
He did 
so. We then told him that it was ‘a way we 


a sulky. We concluded to have some fun. 


asked him to alight and take a drink. 
had’ to make strangers dance forus. Then we 
commenced cracking our whips about his legs, 
for music to cheer him up. As he seemed to 
take it gently and when we stopped the musie, 
he stopped the danee. He then said after sueh 
a jig, we must have another drink with him, 
this time and while he was opening his sulky- 
box we dropped our whips, preparing to join 
him, instead of producing a bottle, he drewa 
pair of loaded pistols, and eocking them, pre- 
scnted them at us, with a look of earnestness 
that showed he meant business. He said that 
we must danee for him, or pay the piper, At 
it we went; while he whistled a rapid time, a 
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Virginia reel, that kept us active. I never had 
sueh a sweat in all my life, and was glad when 
he stopped. He told us that it would not al- 
ways do ‘to play trieks upon travellers.’ He 
then offered us, politely, a drink of brandy, 
whieh we took, shook hands, and parted friends. 
We had the lead, he followed suit, beat us with 
our own cards, and won the odd trick. But all 
was fair.” 

athe Tal ormo: 


ready just quoted, ‘‘I remained two or three 


says Dr. Johnson, al- 


months at Charlotte, and saw mueh of General 
Polk and his sons. The General was plain and 
unassuming in his deportment ; morc like an old 
far.ner or miller than a soldicr or General.”’ 
Hissons, Ezekiel, William, Jamesand ‘' Dewe/ 
Charley” Polk, wild 


and in their fun, did not even spare their father. 


were and froliesome, 
On one occasion the General, speaking of ‘‘high- 
way robbcries committed by one man, as im- 
possible and ridieulous, that no one man could 
rob him—that he never was robbed, ner would 
any one man dare attempt it.” l 
Charley who by his mad- cap freaks had won 
the sobriquet, throughout the whole eountry, of 
e Devil Charley,’ heard all this and he resolved 
to try the pluck of the General. Hearing that 
his father was going on some by-road to rec ive 
asum of money, he way-laid him and demanded 
instant delivery of all he had. The Gencral 
grasped at his pistols, but Charles was too quick 
for him, and the General seeing a pistol aimed 
He went 
The 
young men condoled with their father, and in- 


He, then 
narrated his mishap: ‘‘that he had been robbed 


at his breast, surrendered the money. 
home, fretted and mortified at the result 


quired the cause of his depression. 


of a large sum of moncy on the public road.” 
They all expressed surprise that he had not 
soncarmedontheoccasion. Heacknowledged 
he was armed and had pistols, but had no time 
to use them. They then with much increasea 
surprise as they stated concluded that there 


must have been several men who attacked him; 
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but the General acknowledecd that there was 
only one; but he added he was taken by surprise 
and was off his guard. Charley then returning 
the money acknowledged that he had taken it 
from him. 

“What!” said the General, ‘tand did 


endanger and threaten your old fathcr’s life ;” 


you 


‘“No sir!” said: Chunta 

‘Did you not present a pistol at my breast?” 

n No, sir,’ said Charles, l 

'How can you say that?" said the father. 

‘‘T assure you sir, it was only mother’s brass 
candlestick that I took offfrom our own mantle- 
piece,” said Charles producing them. 

Of his son William, we have already written. 

Leonidas Polk, son of William Polk and Sa- 
rah Hawkins, was a Christian, a soldier anda 
scholar. 

He was educated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, at West Point, and graduated 
1827; one year before Jefferson Davis, and two 
After 
a few years serviee, he exchanged the sword for 


years before Gencrals Lee and Johnson. 


the gown, and became such a shining light in 
the chureh, that he attained the position of 
Bishop in the Episcopal church for his piety, 
zeal and ability,* | 

The Civil War aroused his military instincts 
implanted by a long line of ancestry, and by his 
own predilectionsand education. He tendered his 
serviees in defence of his home; he was 
commissioned a Major General in the Confed- 
erate Army, ordered to command at Meniuphis. 
IIe achieved a decided victory at Belmont (No 
vember 27, 1861) over General Grant. 

At the battle of Murfreesboro, December 31, 
1862, between Bragg and Rosencrans, Gencral 
Polk, commanded the left wing; General Bragg 
in his official report commended him for his skill 


and ability in that sanguinary engagement. In 


“This State las furnished liberally, her purtion of ability 
tothe church. : 

Bishop Beckwith to Georgia; Bishop Davis to South 
Carolia; Bishop Gr ento Missouri; Bishop Cicero Hawks 
to Mississippi; Bishop Polk to Lousiana. 
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many other battles General Polk did good ser- 
vice. In high position which exempted him 
from military duty, with ample fortune and every 
comfort of life, he left all, to serve the cause he 
deemed just, and Jaid down his life in its defense. 
He was killed on the 14th day of June, 1864. 
He married Frances Devereux, of Raleigh, 
bv whom he had eight children: 
I. Hamilton married Miss Buck. 
II. Catherine married W. Gale. 
ILE. 
IV. 
V. Susan married Dr. Joseph Jones. 
VI. Lilly married Wm. Huger. 


Frances married P. Skipwith. 
Sally married Blake of South Carolina. 


VH. William married Miss Lyon. 
AUC Lucia married Ed. Chapman. 
William Polk, son of John, who was the 


son of Robert, had among others the following 
children, Ezekiel, Thomas, and Margaret who 
way married to McRee. From these havesprung 
all the Polks in our State. 

Beliel son er Wiliam Polk and Priscilla 
Roberts, marricd, first, Miss Wilson; second, 
Miss Leonard, had eleven children, as follows: 

I. William married Elizabeth Dodd—issue, 
(1) Clarissa, marricd to Taylor, had (a) Isaac, 
(b) Caroline, (c) Clarissa, (d) Thomas, and (e) 
Laura; (2) Olivia married to D. D. Berry—is- 
sue, (a) Elizabeth, (b) Clarissa, (c) Mary E.,(d) 
John T., (c) David D., (f) William, (g) Olivia, 
(h) Louisa and (i) Laura; (3) Thomas ; (4) Jo- 
seph ; (5) Caroline married to John Wirt and had 
(a) Catherine, (b) Caroline; (6) Jackson—issue, 
(a) Ann, (b) Oscar, (c) Virginia, (d) William; 
(7) Mary married to [Howard—issue, (a) Sarah, 
(b) William; (8) Laura married, first, to Manly ; 
second, to Taylor—issue, (a) Clarissa Manly, 
(b) Elizabeth, (c) William. 

II. Louisa married, first, to Niely ; second, 
to D. C. Collier—issue, (1) Rufus P. married 
Miss Lea, had (a) Harriet, (b) Kate, (c) Charles, 
(d) Mary, (e) James, (f) Prudence, (g) Louisa, 
(h) William; (2) Thomas Collier—issue, Wil- 
liam ; (3) Fanny; (4) Jackson Niely; (5) Adela 
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‘Bell; (6) Mary Atwood—issue, (a) Adda, (b) 


Josephine. 

IH. Mary married to Hardeman—issue, (1) 
Monroe, (2) Mary Fentress—issue, Thomas ; 
(3) Leonidas, (4) Owen married S. M. Berry ; 
(5) William. 

yee harles e — issue. (1) Charles ES (3) 
Eugenia, (3) Feny AP Ann C ames k. 

V. Benigna married Wood—issue, (1) Be- 
nigna, who had Mary and Benigna. 

VI. Eugenia married Nelson—issue, (1) Sa- 
Fal, 2} Ada, (3) sophia, (4) Charles 1 EN 
liam (6) Hugh. 

VIL Clarissa married to Thomas McNeal— 
issue (a) Jane married to Brown, had (1) Mary, 
(2) Clara, (3) Cordelia, (4) Lycurgus, (5) Albert, 
(6) James ;(b) Clara married to Fulton, (c) Mary 
married to Mark R. Roberts—issue, (1) Jane 
Jewett, (2) Prudence McRay, (3) Evelina, (4) 
Mary, (§) Ann, (6) Samuel, (7) Mark, (8) Albert, 
(9) Eliza, (10) Napoleon, (11) Thaddeus, (12) 
Mary Baker, (13) Thomas F ; Evelina L. married 
Peters—issue, (1) Arthur, (2)Clara, (3) George 
W (4) Thomas ;(e) Prudence married John H. Bells 
had (1) Leonidas, (2) Wilson, (3) Evelina, (4) 
Clara, (5) Mary Wood—issue, Fanny. 

Among the notable celebrities of Mecklenburg 
county, was Susan Smart xee Barnett, remarkable 
for her great age, and her accurate and vivid 
rccollections of the events of the Revolution. 

Her father was Jolin Barnett, who emigrated 
from Ireland, and who married Ann, the daugh- 
tcr of Thomas Spratt, one of the earliest settlers 
of this county. Thomas Spratt was the first 
who crossed the Yadkin River witha wagon ; 
and the first court ever held in Mecklenburg 
county, was convened at his house. 

Her brother, William Barnett was but a youth 
in the Snow Campaign of 1776, and did good 
service. Her grandfather on the mother’s side, 
Thomas Spratt, had two sons, Thomas and Wil- 
liam, and six daughters. Thomas served in the 
Jane, one of 
these daughters married Colonel Thomas Neil. 


Revolutionary War undcr Davie. 
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One of her sons fell most gallantly at the battle 
of the Rocky Mount, commanding a regiment, 
and another at Wright’s Bluff; another daugh- 
ter, Susan married Colonel Thomas Polk, on 
whom we have written. 

Susan Barnett, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in 1761 ; and her sister Mary was the first 
white child born between the two rivers, ‘the 
Catawba and the Yadkin. 
James Jack, of whom, and whose genealogy, a 


She married Captain 


fulland accurate account is given in the sketches 
of North Carolina by Dr. C. L. Hunter (1877). 

Captain Jack was the bearer of the Meck- 
20mm O 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 


lenburg Declaration of May 

Mrs. Smart was present at Charlotte on this 
glorious occasion; and many now alive have 
listened with great pleasure to her glowing and 
graphic accounts of the enthusiasm which 
pervaded the whole community. -It was truly 
a day of “the throwing up of hats,” 
which she statcd, fell on the roof of the Court 


House, 


many of 


Many interesting incidents of the horrors of 
war, were narrated by her. 

Pitermthensitmender sol (General) Lincoln to 
Sir Henry Clinton at Charleston (May 12,1780), 
Tarleton was sent by Lord Cornwallis to repel 
troops approaching Charleston, under Colonel 
Buford. These were surprised at Waxhaw and 
mercilessly sabred. In this bloody affair Cap- 
tain John Stokes was severely wounded, losing 
one of his arms. General Sumter narrowly es- 
He fled, how- 
ever, and, came to her father’s home. 

When asked how the defeat happened, Sum- 
The 
enemy crossed the creek and before we knew of 
their presence, was in the middle of our camp. 


caped capture at another point. 


ter said: ‘‘It was a complete surprise. 


I was in the marque asleep at the time, and was 
carried out in the rear of the tent, mounted a 
horse and escaped with the loss of my hat and 


plume.’ 
There were many others who fled to Char- 
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lotte. 
jaded; his face careworn and sunburnt. 


Among them a lad, who appeared much 
She 
asked him where he was from. He replied, 
“the Waxhaws. 

‘-Do yo know Major Crawford ri 


‘To be sure I do, we is ma unele: 
are you?” - 


“Tam Andrew Jaek on 
“What is the news about the British ?” 
~| They are on their way to Charlottes. 


“And what have you been doing down 
there?” 


“We arc popping them occasionally.” 


Who 


His long and slender face was then lit up with 
a smile, and with grace and ease, he bid her 
sood-morning. 

When the British came, they plundered the 
house and then burned it. 

Shortly before they left Charlotte, an express 
was captured by the Whigs, from Lord Corn- 
His Lordship wrote that 
‘the was going to leave Charlotte, for its inhab- 


wallis to Camden. 


itants were so inimical that they killed his men 
from every bush, in cold blood, while engaged 
in collecting forage for his army.” 

Miss Susan Barnctt married in 1775, George 
W. Smart, who died in May, 1809. The house 
She 
had been always in the habit of entertaining 


she occupied for years was built by him. 


travellers, as she lived on the public road. 
William H. Crawford always stopped at her 
house on his way to and from Washington, and 
was highly esteemed by her. She used to say 
“Ihave rarely been from home, but I have known 
well, two of our Presidents, ‘‘Andrew Jackson 
and James K. Polk. Little Jimmy Polk used 
to pass along this road often to his school; bare- 
footed, with his breeches rolled up to his knees. 
He wasa mighty bashful little fellow.” 

Many of the connections of Aunt Susan 
Smart still reside in this region. One of them, 
George W. Smart, represented the county in 


the Legislature in 1808.* 





*Much in this is gathered from an article in the ‘t Chester 
Palmetto Standard,” October 1, 1851, signed B. G, 5. 
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Mrs. Susan J. Hancock isa native of New 
Berne—born 1819—wzee Blaney. Her father was 
a prosperous merchant, and bestowed on her 
the best possible education. 

She wasalways of a romantic turn of mind, but 
never wrote a line until she was thirty-five years 
old, when she wrote articles for various South- 
Her 
poetry is impromptu and written to elicit much 
of joy as well as sorrow. 

New Berne at an early period fell into the 
hands of the Union troops, and Mr. Hancock 


ern periodicals, which were well received. 


was sent with many others over the lines without 
Her son fell in battle 
He was a member of the 2d 


provisions or protection. 
near Richmond. 
North Carolina Regiment, commanded by Col- 
onel Tew. After the war was over she returned 
to New Berne, there remained until she moved 
to St. Paul, Minnesota. 

She says, ‘‘if anything could make me forget 
the unhappy past and my beautiful Southern 
land, beautiful even in her desolation, it would 
bethe warm-hearted kindness with whichI have 
been welcomed to my new Western home.”’ 

Samuel Lowrie (born 1756, died 1818) lived 
and died in Charlotte. He was born in Wil- 
mington, State of Delaware, August 12, 1756, 
and came with his parents to Rowan county, 
He was 
educated in Iredell county at the Clio Academy, 
When the 


Revolutionary War came on he entered the 


N. C., when he was fifteen years old. 
under charge of Rev. James Hall. 


army, and was in the Battle of Kings Mountain 
(October 7, 1780), and at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown (October I9, 1781). 
After the war closed he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar at Camden, South Carolina, 
where he lived until his marriage in 1788, to 
Margaret, daughter of Captain Robert Alexan- 
der, who had served in the war as a Commis- 
sary, and whose wife was the sister of Captain 
James Jack, who bore the proceedings of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lowrie, on his marriage, settled in Char- 
lotte in the practice of his profession. 


>. 2 . 
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In 1804 he was elected a member of the Leg- 
islature from Mecklenburg county, with Gene- 
ral George Graham, George W. Smart and 
Thomas Henderson as colleagues. 
elected in 


He was re- 
1805-06. This last year he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Superior Courts 
for the State, which elevated position he held 
till his death (December, 1818). 

He was twice married. By his first wife he 
had— 

I. Mary, married Dr. David Dunlap. 

II. Eliza—died unmarried. 

III. Margaret—same. 

IV. Lillie, married Brawley Oats. 

V. Robert Jack Alexander. 

VI. Samuel M. 

By his second wife, Mary, daughter of Mar- 
maduke Norfleet, of Bertie county, he had one 
daughter, who married Rev. Mr. Henderson, of 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


We have alluded to the interview between 
Mrs. Smart and Andrew Jackson when he was 
quite a youth.* It seems to be settled in the 
public mind that he was born in South Carolina, 
but there is no certainty of the fact. + 

Hisearly life was very obscure and he himself 
was uncertain ofhis birthplace. Heremembered 
many incidents of the Revolution more especially 
these that transpired in North Carolina. Unques- 
tionably he was of Irish descent, and read law 
wiht Judge McCoy in Salisbury. Judge Alex- 
ander Porter, of Louisiana, was an Irishman, 
and from the same neighborhood where were 
born and raised the parents of Jackson. 

Judge Porter visited Europe a short time be- 
fore his death, and made dilligent search into 
this matter. He was satisfied that Andrew 





*The Memories of Fifty Years, by William H. Sparks, 
Philadelphia. 1870. 

tGovernor Swain one cf the most accurate genealogists 
of the country, in his Tucker Hall address, states positively 
that General Jackson was born at the house of George Mc- 
Camie, in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in the 
15th of March, 1767. The line was not ascertained on that 
locality until long after Jackson had removed to Tennessee. 
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Jackson was born in Ireland, and brought to 
the United States when only two years old. 
This was also the opinion of Thomas Crutchfer, 
who came with General Jackson to Nashville, 
and it was the opinion of Dr. Boyd McNairy, 
and his elder brother, Judge McNairy, who 
came with him (Jackson) from North Carolina. 
His early education was very limited, and so 
defective that his orthography was almost ludi- 
crous, and his general reading amounted to 
nothing. So far as his legal knowledge was 
concerned, at no time was he a respectable 
county court lawyer, so far as mere legal train- 
It is wonderful how the nat- 
ural vigor of his mind supplied the absence of 
learning. 

‘‘ The triumphs of mind, unaided by educa- 
tion, are no more astonishing in the case of 


ing was concerned. 


General Jackson than others,” says Mr. Sparks. 
The great Warwick of England, ‘‘the King 
Maker,” Marshal 
Soult, one of France’s greatest Marshals, could 


never knew his letters. 


not write a court sentence ; and Stevenson, the 
greatest engineer the world ever saw, the in- 
ventor of the locomotive, did not know his let- 
ters at twenty-one. The Duke of Marlborough 
But Jackson 
He did not need, as says 
Johnson of Shakespeare, ‘‘the spectacles of 
books to read the great volume of human na- 
mre 


could hardly write his own name. 
was naturally great. 


As a Judge, his greatest aim was to get 
the facts of a case, and decide all points upon 
the broad principles of justice. He never 
seemed to reason, On the presentation of any 
subject to his mind, it seemed, with electrical 
velocity, to cut through to a conclusion, as if 
by intuition. He was more correct in his con- 
clusions than any man of his age. His opin- 
ions were formed at the first glance, and rarely 
or never changed. He was eminently self-reli- 
ant. Inall matters concerning himself he was 
his own counsellor; he advised with no man; 
cool and quick in thought, he seemed to leap 


at a conclusion, from which he took no back- 
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ward step. His knowledge of men, from his 
with all 
classes of society, had so educated his faculties 
that ina few moment’s intercourse he meas- 
That 
he was sometimes deceived is but natural, and 
when the deception was ascertained he was 
fierce and furious in his resentments. He was 


quick and irascible in his temper, and when 


intimate and extended intercourse 


ured the very inmost nature of a man. 


angry was exceedingly violent in manner and 
words ; his passion towered in proportion to 
the provocation, and at times he was almost 
savage. In the affair with Dickerson, after 
he had received his adversary’s shot, which 
from his skill had been well-nigh fatal, he stood 
immovable, deliberately fired, and Dickerson 
fell dead. He is said to have remarked, ‘‘ had 
his shot killed me, I would have, in dying, 
killed him.” 


in the company of ladies especially, his man- 


But in private and social life, and 


ners were as urbane and polished as any knight 
of chivalry. This was the emanation of his 
great soul which marked every movement in 
the presence of ladies, and which brooked no 


indignity from men. 


« To the froward he was as fierce as fire, 
But to the kind as gentle as a lamb.” 


In his attachments he was almost fanatical. 
To any one, however humble, who was his 
friend and had proven it, he went to any length 
to serve and protect him. His course toward 
Dr. 


devotion of his friendship. 


Gwinn and thousands of others prove the 
Rather than desert 
the good name of his Biographer and Secretary 
of War, Eaton, he dissolved his Cabinet—a 
step that no other President would ever have at- 
tempted. This devotion to his family,his friends, 
and to his conceived duty, was not assumed, 
or counterfeited, but bubbled up from his mag- 
nanimous heart as naturally as does pellucid 
His 
principles, his undaunted courage, his frank 


water spring from the crystal fountain. 


and outspoken temper, his sincerity in private 
as well as public life; his unsullied patriotism, 
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made him the cherished idol of the nation, and 
captivated the hearts of admiring millions. He 
was one of those rare creations ofnature, which 
appear at long intervals to astonish and delight 
mankind. 

No attempt has been made in this sketch to 
give facts and dates as to General Jackson's 
career or services, for these are all recorded and 
here become part of the nation’s history, but we 
opened this sketch to show the claim of our 
State to this offspring of patriotism and genius, 
It has been my fortune to see and read of the 
illustrious men of our own and other times, but 
no one that Ihave everseen or read of, exceeded 
Andrew Jackson in all those qualities that can 
adorn or dignify our nature. 

Joseph Wilson (born— ——————,, died Au- 
gust, 1829), who resided in Charlotte, was 
distinguished as an advocate and criminal law- 
yer. 

His ancestors on the paternal side were 
Scotch, and settled in 1730 near Edenton, and 
in Perquimans county. On the maternal side 
they were English, and settled on Nantucket 
Island. His father moved first to Guilford 
county, North Carolina, and then to Randolph, 
where he married Eunice Worth. His parents 
were of the Society of Friends. 

His early education was directed by Rev. 
David Caldwell, and he studied law with Reu- 
ben Wood, whose daughter he married. He 
was licensed to practice law in 1804; he came 
to the bar at the same time with Israel Pickens. 
He settled in Stokes county, and by force of 
his talents, application to his studies, and force 
of character he soon rose to the uppermost 
ranks of his profession. He was elected to the 
Legislature in 1810~ 11—12, and was distin- 
guished as a firm and constant advocate of the 
war. He was elected the latter year Solicitor 
of the mountain circuit, then embracing nearly 
The 


unsurpassed ability, fearless zeal, and unflinch- 


the whole western portion of the State. 


ing courage with which he discharged his du- 
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ties as Prosecuting Attorney, are still remem- 
bered by the people of this section, which was 
infested by many lawless men, who defied the 
He continued in the faith- 
ful discharge of these duties until his death. 
He lett several children. One of them-——Cath- 
arine-——-married William J. Alexander; Rox- 


anna married Dr. Pinkney Caldwell; another 
married Marshal Polk. 
William Julius Alexander, who married a 


restraints of justice. 


daughter of Mr. Wilson, was long a resident of 
Charlotte, born in Salisbury in March, 1797. 
His early education was conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, and he graduated at the University 
in 1816, in same class with John Y. Mason, 
(afterwards Attorney General of the United 
States, Secretary of the Navy and Envoy to 
France), and others. He studied law with his 
relative, Archibald Henderson. He settled in 
Charlotte, and was distinguished as an advo- 
cate and politician. He was a member of 
House of Commons from Mecklenburg county 
in 1826, re-elected in 1827-28, at which session 
he was chosen Speaker, and in 1830 he was 
elected Solicitor of the mountain circuit, made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Wilson. In 1846 
he was appointed Superintendent ofthe Branch 
Mint at Charlotte. He died leaving a widow 
and several children, one of whom, Catherine, 
married Colonel John F. Hoke, of Lincolnton. 

The United States Branch Mint was located 
at Charlotte, by act of Congress of 1835. Itis 
now used only as an Assay Office and is in charge 
of Calvin J. Cowles, Esq. 
tendent was John H. Wheeler, who was suc- 
ceeded (in 1841) by Burgess S.Gaither ; Greene 
W. Caldwell, William J. Alexander, and James 
W. Osborne. 

Calvin J. Cowles is now in charge of this in- 
stitution as Assayer. 

Greene W. Caldwell lived and died in this 
county. Hewas born April 13, 1811, in Gas- 
ton county, near the Tuckasege Ford on the 
He studied medicine witha 


Its first superin- 


Catawba River. 
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Dr. Doherty near Beattie’s Ford, but became 
dissatisfied with this profession and abandoned it 
for the law. But his element was political life, 
and he was eminently successful as a politician. 
In 1836, he was elected a member of the Legis- 
lature. 
until 1841, when he was elected a member of 
the 27th Congress (1841-43). In 1844 he 
was appointed Superintendent of the Mint at 


Charlotte, and in 1846 he was nominated by the 


He was re-elected to each Legislature 


Democratic Convention as Governor, but de- 
He resigned his place in the Mint and 
On 
his return (1849) he was elected Senator, with 
his two Lieutenants (E. C. Davidsonand Harri- 
son) as colleagues in the Legislature. In 1861 
he was defeated for Congress by Hon. Alfred 


clined. 
went to Mexico asa Captain of Dragoons. 


Dockey.. 

General D. H. Hill, long a resident of Char- 
lotte, is a native of South Carolina, but his ser- 
vices and fame are shared by North Carolina. 
He was educated at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, at which he graduated 
in 1842, in same class with Generals Newton, 
Rosecrans, Rains, Whiting, 
others, and was commissioned a Lieutenant of 
Artillery. 
and meritorious conduct in the battles of Con- 


Longstreet and 
In 1847 he was promoted for gallant 


treras and Churubusco, and the storming of Cha- 
pultepec, in the Mexican War. Heresigned in 
1849 and accepted a Professorship of Mathe- 
matics in Washington College, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. This he subsequently resigned and 
accepted a similar position in Davidson College, 
in this State, which he resigned to accept the 
Superintendency of the Military Institute at 
Charlotte, of which flourishing school he was 
the head, when the Civil War began. 

He is esteemed as an admirable and able pro- 
fessor, thoroughly versed in the studies of his 
department, and possessing the faculty of stim- 
ulating his students to their greatest efforts. 
He published in 1858 a text-book on Algebra, 


which Stonewall (T. J.) Jackson, then also a 
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Professor in the Virginia Military Institute, re- 
garded ‘‘as superior to any other work in the 
same branch of science.” 

In 1860 he delivered a lecture in several places 
in this State, complaining of the gross injustice 
done to the South, by the Northern historians,and 
asserted that all the battles gained bythe North 
were insignificant compared withthose of ‘‘the 
South which did all the open, real, and hard fight- 
ing.” This feeling with General Hill is intenseand 
has characterized his whole life and has become 
He 


has quiet and determined manners—not genial, 


as near a passion as his nature permits. 


but reserved, it gives the impression to strangers 
of one who is content to mind his own business 
without concerning himself with the business of 
any one else. 

Having served with distinction in the Mexican 
War rising to the grade of Major by brevet, 
he entered with great zeal into the cause of 
the Confederacy, and took a conspicuous part 
To detail all the military 
movements and battles in which General Hill 


in our Civil War. 


bore a conspicuous part, would be to write a 
history of this war; which is not the aim of 
these sketches. The correspondence between 
General Hill and Edward Stanley, Military Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina (March 1863) is one of 
the keenest specimens of invective since the 
days of Junius. 

After the war was over he edited a magazine 
called the Laud we Love, and weekly paper at 
Charlotte called the Southern Home. In these 
periodicals the future historian will find rich 
materials for his task. He is eminently and 
sincerely religious in his temperament, an elder 
in the Presbyterian Churcl:, exemplary, con- 
scientious, and zealous; and has written several 
essays on Theology. 

He removed to the Southwest, a few vears 
since and is the head of the University of 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville in tnat State. 

He married Isabella, the eldest daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Robert Hall Morrison ; whose sister 
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Anna is the widow of Thomas J. ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson. 

The Osborne family is distinguished in the 
annals of North Carolina for integrity, patriot- 
ism and talents. 

Twenty years before the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Rev. Hugh 
McAden made a tour through the western 
part of North Carolina and found ita settled 
country, with churches located here and there. 
He kept a diary, and records that in September 
1755, he was entertained at the house of Cap- 
tain Alexander Osborne, and preached ata 
Church near there 

The Osbornes settled at an early day in New 
Jersey. Alexander Osborne was the founder of 
the family in North Carolina, he came to this 
province sometime previousto 1755, andsettled 
in the county of Rowan, 

Captain Osborne was at that time, forty-six 
years of age. When Governor Tryon reviewed 
the troops in Salisbury in 1768, the Major Gen- 
erals were John Ashe and Thomas Lloyd. The 
Colonels were Alexander Osborne, Edmund 
Fanning, Robert Harris, James Sampson, Sam- 
uel Spencer, James Moore and Maurice Moore. 

In 1768 he marched to Hillsboro, with a reg- 
iment of Rowan troops, under orders of Gov- 
ernor Tryon, to aid in suppressing the regula- 
tors. 

Colonel Alexander Osborne married Agnes 
McWhorter, sister of Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Whorter, President for a time of Queen’s Col- 
lege in Charlotte. 

Colonel A. Osborne’s name is found on the 
Committee of Safety for Rowan county, in 
1775. This was the last year of his life; he 
died in 1776. In the graveyard at Centre 
Church, his grave is seen marked by a slab, on 
which are two panels, one for his own epitaph 
= and one for his wife, Agnes, who had died two 
days before Colonel Osborne. He was buried 
at Centre Church in the county of Iredell, only 
a short distance from his home. 


~ 


Previous to 
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the erection of a church at Centre, the early 
settlers congregated at his house for worship, a 
fact mentioned in McAden’s diary. 

Colonel A. Osborne’s only son Adlai, gradu- 
ated at Princeton at the same time with his 
cousin, Ephraim Brevard, who was a nephew of 
Mrs. Alexander Osborne. 

Colonel Alexander Osborne left four daugh- 
Rebecca, Mr, Nathaniel 
Ewing: their son, Rev. Finis Ewing, married 


ters : who married 
a daughter of General William Davidson, who 
fell at Cowan’s Ford. Their descendants are 
found in several of the northwestern States, as 
also in Kentucky, and Ohio. Mary married John 
Nesbit, —the family of that name in Georgia, 
are descendants, the late Chief Justice Euge- 
nius Nesbit, being one of the family. Jean 
married Moses Winslow ; and Margaret married 
Mr. John Robinson of Providence township, 
Mecklenburg county. 

Colonel Adlai Osborne was born June 4, 
1744; he graduated at Princeton in 1768; mar- 
ried in January 30, 1771, Margaret Lloyd, and 
settled in Salisbury. He studied law, was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Court for Rowan under 
the Crown, and continued until 1809. He was 
a man of fine literary attainments, the firm 
friend of education, and one of the first Board 
of Trustees for the University. He died in 
1815, leaving a large family. 

He participated in all the various meetings 
held in Rowan during the Revolution, as will 
be seen in reference to the journal of the com- 
mittee, which has been preserved. 

Four of Colonel Adlai Osborne’s sons gradu- 
ated at Chapel Hill. The two elder, Thomas 
Alexander and Edwin Jay, were in the first 
class ever graduated there, (in 1798.) Adlai 
Laurens, in 1802, and Spruce McCoy, in 1805. 

Edwin Jay Osborne married Harriet Walker, 
daughter of Captain John Walker of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; studied law and settled in 
Wilmington ; afterwards removed to Salisbury. 
He was a manof many gifts and varied acquire- 
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sationalist. 


His family consisted of three daughters and 
one son. Harriet Osborne who married Alex- 
ander Duncan Moore of Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Julia who married Mr. Frank of New 
London, Connecticut; Charlotte married Mr. 
Holman of Alabama and James Walker Os- 
borne. James W. Osborne, only son of Edwin 
Jay and Harriet Osborne, was born in Salisbury, 
North Carolina, on December 25, 1811, settled 
in Charlotte, North Carolina ; married Mrs. Mary 
A. Moore, daughter of John Irwin of Charlotte, 
on April 5, 1842. Mrs. Osborne was the widow 
of Thomas, J. Moore of South Carolina, by 
whom she had one son, his namesake. 

Thomas Jefferson Moore is a native of this 
county, born April 30, 1843. He is the son of 
the late Colonel Thomas J. Moore of Madison 
County, Mississippi, a native of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, who died at the early age of 
twenty-six, yet left behind him an enviable 
reputation as a lawyer and advocate. 

His grandfather was General Thomas Moore, 
of South Carolina, a soldier of the Revolution 
and served his State as a General of brigade in 
the war of 1812-15. He was a Member of 
Congress from South Carolina from 1800 to 1812 
and again from 1814 to 1816, holding the posi- 
tion at the time of his death. His mother was 
Miss Mary Irwin, daughter of the late John 
Irwin of this county, who after the death of her 
first husband, married Judge Osborne, a sketch 
of whose life is given in this volume. 

Dr. Moore received his academic education at 
the University of Louisiana; served during the 
late war in the Confederate Army, going out as 
a private in the first North Carolina Infantry, 
(six months volunteers) (D. H. Hill’s regiment) 
and at the disbandment of the regiment 
was appointed to a staff position, 
for some time as one of the aid-de camps 
of General D. H, Hill. After the war he stud- 
ied medicine at the University of New York, 


serving 
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where he graduated with distinction in aclass of 
seventy-two, delivering the valedictory of his 
class, Herepresented Mecklenburg in the State 
Senate during the session of 1876-77. 

Judge Osborne’s family consisted of four sons 
and three daughters. Three sons survived their 
father, Robert D. Osborne, who served asa 
private soldier in the late Civil War, was noted 
for coolness and courage; studied law, but died 
in the prime of life. Frank Irwin Osborne, a 
lawyer—practicing law in Charlotte—, Solicitor 
of 6th N. C., Judicial District, and James W. 
Osborne, a graduate of Davidson College, also 
a lawyer, residing in New York City. 

These data of this able and estimable man 
might seem ample, yet we preserve a more ex- 
tended sketch from the pen of General D. H. 
Hill, at the conclusion of the sketch of this 
family. 

Colonel Adlai Osborne, born June 4, 1744. 

Margaret Lloyd Osborne, born June 23, 1754, 
married January 30, 1771. 

Colonel A. Osborne, died 1815. 

Mary Lloyd Osborne, oldest child of Colonel 
Adlai and Margaret Lloyd Osborne was born 
September 6 1774. 

Margaret McWhorter Osborne, born April 7, 
177: 

Thomas Alexander Osborne, born February 
IA 7s 

Edwin Jay Osborne, born March 1, 1780. 

Adlai Laurens Osborne, born October Io, 


1752. 

Spruce McCoy Osborne, born December 14, 
1784. 

Ephraim Brevard Osborne, born February 21, 
1786. 


Nancy Cecilia Osborne, born April 21, 1788. 

Eliza Tabitha Osborne, born July 7, 1790. 

Panthea L. Houston, born December 1, 1793. 

Franklin Washington Osborne, born January 
I, 1795. 

Mary Lloyd Osborne married, first, Mr. 
Sharpe, a lawyer who lived in Statesville. Af- 
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ter his death she married John Young of Iredell 
county, and General John Young of Charlotte, 
is their son. 

Margaret McWhorter married Robert David- 
son; died without children. 

Thomas Alexander graduated at Chapel Hill, 
in 1798; studied medicine; went to South 
America, and died fighting in one of their wars. 

Edwin Jay Osborne graduated at Chapel Hill 
in 1798; studied law; settled in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, married Harriet Walker; by 
this marriage left three daughters and one son: 
Harriet (Mrs. Alexander Duncan Moore), Mrs. 
julia Frank, Mrs. Charlotte Holman, James W. 
Osborne. 

Spruce McCoy Osborne graduated at Chapel 
Hill in 1805; studied medicine; entered the 
army as surgeon; was killed at the massacre of 
Fort Mimms. 

Ephraim Brevard Osborne studied medicine ; 
married in Alabama; settled in Texas; left a 
large family; one of whom, Colonel Edwin Os- 
borne, distinguished himself in our late war ; 
another is Ezekiel Knox Polk Osborne an at- 
torney at Charlotte, N. C., and a third is Frank 
J. Osborne a civil engineer. 

Col. Osborne has taken orders and is now an 
Episcopal minister, settled in North Carolina ; 
he married Fanny Moore, his cousin, in the 
second degree, a daughter of Harriet and Alex- 
ander Duncan Moore, of Wilmington, North 
Carolina ; they have five children. 

Nancy Cecilia Osborne married Mr. Byers of 
Iredell county; left a large family. 

Eliza Tabitha married Mr, Alexander Hogan; 
left mo children. 

Panthea L. Osborn married Colonel Houston; 
lived in Alabama; has one descendant, Thomas 
Houston, twenty-one years of age; studying 
for the Methodist ministry at the Vanderbilt 
University, Tennessee. 

Franklin Washington Osborne studied medi- 
cine; died in Mobile, Alabama, a victim of yel- 
low fever, whilst devoted to his practice. 
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We have met among the memoirs, published 
at the time of the death of Hon. James W. 
Osborne, one of the most distinguished members 
of this family, whose memory is still warmly 
cherished, an obituary notice so just and so 
full, that we here insert it. 
of General D. H. Hill. 

“The nations of the earth, the most distin- 
guished in history for prowess in the field, wis- 


It is from the pen 


dom in legislation, progress in science and art, 
purity of taste in polite literature, and refinement 
in the social circle, are precisely those which 
have most cherished the memory of their heroes 
It has been 
well said that the land which erects no monu- 
ments to its illustrious dead, will soon cease to 
produce men worthy of a place in history. To 
neglect departed greatness is to degrade living 
eminence. 


statesmen, scholars and patriots. 


‘The Bible, with its wonderful adaptation to 
the wants of our race, sanctions cherishing ten- 
der recollections of the saints of the Lord. 
‘The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance? ‘The memory of the just is blessed.’ 
Here we have a prophecy and a command, both 
involving a high obligation and a glorious priv- 
ilege—to keep fresh and green in the minds of 
men the memory of those who died in the full 
hope of a blessed immortality. And thus the 
friends of the late Hon. J. W. Osborne, feel that 
in attempting a tribute to his exalted worth, 
they are discharging a sad but gracious duty. 
It is meet that we should revere the memory of 
a man of mighty intellect, of profound scholar- 
ship, and of matchless eloquence, who brought 
all his rare and varied gifts and accomplishments 
and laid them as an humble offering at the’ foot 
of the Cross. There remains nothing now of 
his manly person and noble mein, of his vast 
learning and attainments, but 

‘The knell, the shroud, the coffin and the grave, 

The deep, damp vault; the darkness and the worm.’ 

«His simple faith in Christ was wortha thou- 
sand-fold more than all his talents and acquire- 
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ments, and the lesson of his life comes home to 
every bosom, ‘‘ With all your gettings, get un- 
derstanding.” We can now think with grateful 
satisfaction that those great powers of mind, 
which were our pride and astonishment on earth, 
are ever expanding in knowledge, ever getting 
new revelations of Divine love and ever attain- 
ing new degrees of holiness. 

‘The saddest sight on our afflicted earth is that 
of a man of great gifts, culture and refinement, 
living out of Christ and deliberately choosing 
to spend his eternity with the coarse, the brutal 
and the depraved. With heartfelt gratitude we 
adore that distinguishing love which made our 
illustrious countryman choose that good part 
which shall not be taken away. 

‘Fudge Osborne was born in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, on the 25th of December, 1811, and 
died in Charlotte on the 11th August, 1869, so 
that he had hardly passed the meridian of life, 
and until a short time before his death, ‘his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ 

‘«Fe took his degree at Chapel Hill in June, 
1830. Atthe University he specially delighted 
in mathematics, and his success in that study 
was eminent. His logical mind peculiarly fitted 
him for the exact sciences. Hence, a distin- 
guished lawyer said of him, that he had the first 
legal mind in the State, though his varied and 
extensive reading kept him from being as famil- 
iar with the formuia and technicalities of the 
But 


his keen perceptions and accurate judgment 


law, as were some of the routine lawyers. 


made him know what the law ought to be in any 
new case presented. 

“The extent and variety of his reading was 
truly marvelous. There was scarcely a subject 
which he had not looked into, if indeed he had 
not thoroughly mastered it. Few clergymen 
outside of our Theological Seminaries were so 
well read in theology. He said to the writer of 
this, that there was a charm about the study of 
theology which no other reading possessed for 
him; and he devoured huge volumes of theo- 
logic lore with the most eager relish. 
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“As an instance of the multifariousness of his 
learning, it may be mentioned that long before 
the Civil War, he had been a profound student 
of military history and science. During the 
siege of Yorktown, he gave a Division Com- 
mander such masterly reasons for its evacuation 
and so supported by authority and precedent, 
that he went to General Johnston and repeated 
them. Again, when the battle was in progress 
at Mechanicsville on the first of the seven days’ 
fights around Richmond, the same officer re- 
ceived a letter from the Judge suggesting the 
very movement that our troops were making. 
Just after the battle of Chancellorsville, he 
‘Lee has crushed Hooker with one wing 
Let the other be thrown rapidly 


to Murfreesboro, annihilate Rosecranz and seize 


wrote: 
of his army. 


the waters of the Mississippi above Grant at 
Vicksburg.’ 
that many Confederate officers thought that this 


There is every reason to believe 


would be a wiser move than the advance into 
Pennsylvania. 

“Fluency of speech was a natural gift with 
Judge Osborne, and this, combined with his 
vast acquaintance with books, made his language 
the very choicest Anglo-Saxon. His warm- 
hearted, genial, pleasant manner, and bright, 
kindly face added a charni to the whole, which 
He had no equal as 


a conversationalist, and his intimate friends can 


was absolutely irresistible. 


never forget the grace and fascination of his 
address. And so his ready command of the 
best words, his learning, his enthusiasm, his 
sonorous voice and graceful delivery, made him 
one of the very first orators inthe land, We 
confess that we have been more impressed by 
him than by Mr. Clay,or even by Mr. McDuffie. 

“The magic spell thrown around Judge Os- 
borne in the social circle and on the hustings 
was his imperturbable good temper, and /hat 
proceeded from his large hearted humanity, his 
sincere and unaffected love for his race. He 
had a kind word and a pleasant smile for every- 
body, simply because he loved mankind. He 
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needed not a veil of charity to cover their crimes 
and frailties; in his own simple guilelessness he 
did not see their faults. Those who had known 
him for thirty and forty years, say that they 
never saw him angry. He had not an enemy 
among the people with whom he has lived since 
We doubt whether he has one 
in the world, notwithstanding the many impor- 
tant trusts committed to him, the duties of which 
he discharged faithfully and fearlessly. We 
have seen his antagonists quail beneath his bold, 
Yet the 


most remarkable thing inthe career of this great 


early manhood. 


yet courteous, advocacy of the truth. 


man, was the hold he had upon the hearts of 
men of every creed and party, although in his 
official capacity he had often been opposed to 
the interests and wishes of many. 

“A brief summary of the incidents in his life, 
and of the positions held by him, will show how 
universal must have been the confidence in his 
integrity, and how great must have been the 
fascination of his amiability and philanthropy, 
since he was enabled to discharge all his duties 
conscientiously without giving-offense and with- 
out making an enemy. 

‘He studied law at Hillsboro, with Hon. Wm. 
A. Graham, and was admitted to the bar at 
Charlotte, in 1833. He took a high stand in 
his profession at the very outset and maintained 
it always. This was not due merely to his gen- 
ius, his learning, and his eloquence, but ina 
large degree to his unselfish and sympathetic 
nature, which made him adopt his client’s cause 
as his own and identify himself thoroughly with 
the interests, the views, and the feelings of the 
client. 

“He was twice Elector for the State at large, 
first inthe Clay campaign, and then in the con- 
test between Seymour and Grant. 
pointed by President Fillmore, Superintendent 
of the United States Mint at Charlotte, which 
office he held for four years. 


He was ap- 


He was chosen 
by Governor Ellis to fill a vacant Judgeship in 
1859, and the General Assembly confirmed the 
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selection November 26, 1860. His decisions as 
a Judge, were eminently wise, and just,and no 
breath of suspicion ever soiled the spotlessness 
At the time of his death he was 
a Senator in the General Assembly, as Meck- 
lenburg still honored her own eminent men and 


was not disposed, like some other counties, to 


of his ermine. 


trust her interests to ignorant and incompetent 
persons or greedy adventurers from abroad. 

‘“ But itis as the Christian gentleman, we love 
to think of our illustrious statesman. He was 
sincerely and unaffectedly devout; a lover of 
God and man. The Bible was a lamp to his feet 
aud alight to his path. For near twenty years 
he was a ruling elder in the church at Charlotte. 
In the last trying scenes of life his faith in Christ 
was firm and unshaken. 
with the Psalmist: ‘‘ My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart and 


my portion forever.” 


He could then say 


“It has been a favorite theory with Christian 
poets and divines, that the characteristics of 
the saints on earth will be preserved in Heaven, 
ennobled, elevated and purified from all carnal 
taint. Jeremiah in glory will be distinguished 
for his pensive meditations, Isaiah for his re- 
searches into the mystery of redeeming love, 
John will carry his loving disposition with him, 
Paul will retain his zeal and his energy. The 
refined nations of antiquity held similar views, 
and hence the classic allusions to death as an 
eclipse, obscuring for a season, but afterward 
allowing the same luminary to delight and to 
dazzle. 

“ We who were in the belt of the late total 
eclipse, observed a black spot projected on the 
lower limb of the sun. Gradually, the dark 
shadow crept higher and higher. The great orb 
sent out sickly and more sickly rays. The cat- 
The bewildered fowls 
of the air sought their roosts. The black spot 
crept higher and yet higher, until darkness cov- 
ered the sky, with here and therea star sending 
forth a ghastly and unnatural light. Then the 


tle came lowing home. 
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sun, like a mighty giant, threw off the black 
mantle and came forth inall his strength, beauty, 
and majesty, rejoicing our hearts with the samme 
glorious beams that had been hid for a time. 

“ And thus,asour friend was a star of the first 
magnitude, we contemplate his death as a tem- 
porary eclipse, and believe that when the 
shadows of earth have passed away, the brilliant 
intellect that dazzled us below, will shine out 
with renewed effulgence above. We cannot 
but think, too, that a man of his rare sweetness 
of temper and forgetfulness of self, will find con: 
genial companionship, amid the rejoicing and 
unselfish hosts of Heaven throughout the cease- 
less ages of eternity. - 

Randolph A. Shotwell, represented Mecklen- 
burg county in 1876. 
ginia—born in West Liberty, December 14, 
1844. He was at school in Pennsylvania when 


He isa native of Vir- 


the war commenced; and determining to unite 
his fortunes with those of his native land, ‘‘ran 
the blockade” through Washington and the 
Federal lines, and joined the 8th Virginia Vol- 
unteers, in time for the battle of Leesburg, 
and was engaged in many battles and skirmishes 
including among them Gettysburg. 

In 1864 he was captured while scouting, and 
held as a spy, and suffered many privations and 
hardships. After the war was over he came, in 
1866 to North Carolina, and started the Journal 
of Commerce with Col. S. D. Pool. In 1868 
he started the Vzzdicator at Rutherford. In 
1870 he established the Czfzex at Asheville. 
He was arrested and carried to Raleigh, where 
he was tried before Judge Bond for an alleged 
connection with the Invisible empire, and con- 
demned. He was sentenced to six years im- 
prisonment in the Albany Penitentiary and a 
fine of $5,000. At the intercession of Colonel 
Moseby, Plato Durham, and others, a pardon 
was issued by President Grant. 

On his return (November 1872) he became 
associated with General D. H. Hill as editor, 


and acted as such until 1877. He was elected 
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(1876) a member of the Legislature from Meck- 
lenburg county, by 821 majority. 

Robert Payne Waring is one of the worthiest 
citizens of Mecklenburg county. He was grad- 
uated at the University of Virginia, and became 
a commonwealth’s attorney from 1855 to 1859, 
when he was appointed United States Consul to 
St. Thomas Island in the Danish Indies. He 
filled this responsible and honorable position 
with signal ability, reflecting great credit upon 
our government. In June, 1861, he returned 
to the United States where he was arrested and 
held as a prisoner of state, in New York, until 
October following. After the most thorough 
investigation, no charge could be presented 
against him. He had only, with his usual ur- 
banity, lifted his cap in passing a vessel on the 
water which bore the emblem of the infant 
Confederacy. 

Upon his release, he returned to North Caro- 
lina, raised a company in June 1862, served as 
captain till April, 1865, when he was captured 
and kept at Camp Chase until July of the same 
year. He then returned to his home in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and became editor of the 
Daily Times. 

So fearless and outspoken was his condemna- 
tion of the polititico-military administration, 
that he was arrested by the military command- 
ant, in time of peace, and tried before a court- 
martial where he was defended by Hon. B. F. 
Moore, and Ed. Graham Haywood. Conviction 
was a foregone conclusion, and he was offered 
the alternative of paying a fine of $300, in three 
days, or suffering six months imprisonment in 
Fort Macon. 

Such treatment gave him notoriety and his 
paper a wider circulation. It was by his able 
editorials he contributed largely to the change 
of administration at the ballot box. Mr. War- 
ing had been elector on the Buchanan ticket. 
In 1870 he was sent to the Legislature, where 
an important and novel question met him at the 
threshold: ‘‘Should North Carolina place her- 
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self on record as the first American State to 
exercise the power of impeaching a Governor?” 
Troops had been raised by this Governor, osten- 
sibly to ferret out the perpetrators of two mys- 
terious murders, but without a resort first to the 
posse comitatus—worst of all, this was done on 
the eve of a general election. The best citizens 
of the State, in two counties, had been arrested 
without the pretense of indictment, or informa- 
tion, and incarcerated as common felons to 
await trial by a contemptible szz/t#za court-mar- 
tial and this, too, in a time of profound peace. 
Should such conduct, at the suggestion of prob- 
able Federal interference be overlooked, or 
should an example be made for posterity? 
Criminals who had robbed the state of millions 
had escaped, whereas the intended defendant 
was never suspected of sharing in their spoils. 
Mr. Waring’s position was not doubtful. Lib- 
erty is more valuable than money, and eternal 
vigilance iś its price. His influence was ac- 
knowledged in appointing him on the committee 
which prepared the articles of impeachment, and 


which selected Messrs. Graham, Bragg, and 
Merrimon, prosecutors. Messrs. Smith, Boy- 
den, Conigland and McCorkle appeared for the 
defendant. (See sketch of W. W. Holden, in 
Wade county section.) He has since been re- ` 
turned by increased majorities, generally, to 
the State Senate, serving in that body on the 
Judiciary Committee, and chairman of that on 
Internal Improvements. 

He has borne himself worthy of his anteced- 
ents, and is ever alive to anything that touches 
the dignity of the State. He isa strict con- 
structionist of the Constitution as also of the 
obligations of agentleman. He has been twice 
married—first to a daughter of Hon. Louis D. 
Henry, and second, to the daughter Rev. N, 
Aldrich, of whose charming society he has re- 
cently been bereft. Since the organization of 
the present Inferior Court of Mecklenburg 
county, he has been unanimously chosen as 
chairman at every election,—a terror to evil 
doers and a praise to those who do well. 
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Hon. Archibald McNeil resided in Moore 
county. The records show that he represented 
this county in the House in 1808-09, andin the 
State Senate in 1811-15—20-2F-22, and was 
elected a member of Congress (27th)—1821- 
23, and re-elected (2ọth)— 1825-27. 

Hon, Archibald McBryde, also a resident of 
this county, was a member of Congress (XIth), 
1809-11, and a member of the State Senate in 
1813-14. 

Governor Benj. Williams Moore of county was 
elected amember of Congress (3rd)—1793-95, 
and Governor of the State, 1799; and re-elected 


in 1809. In 1807-09 elected a member of the 
State Senate. As General Davie had accepted 
the Mission to France, Benjamin Williams was 
chosen his successor as Governor. The new 
Governor was a plain man of small pretensions. 
He was simple, modest, and of irreproachable 
character. He died in Moore county at his 
residence, recently occupied by Dr. Charles 
Chalmers. 

He married Mary Eaton Jones, daughter of 
Robin Jones of Halifax, by whom he had two 
sons, Allen and Willie; both of whom were edu- 
cated in Eton College, England. 
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Dr. George Glasscock, during the early days 
of our State, resided in this county at Cross 
Hill. Dr. Glasscock was a native of Virginia. 
His mother was the sister of Mary Ball, the 
mother of Washington. Dr. Glasscock during 
the march of Cornwallis and the raids of Fan- 
ning, was with the Whigs as Surgeon. 

He married Martha Howard and raised a fam- 
ily of ten children, five sonsand five daughters, 
and his descendants are among the most enter- 
prising and useful of our citizens. Dr. Glass- 


cock was murdered in 1787 at the instigation of 
Colonel Philip Alston. ` 

A cluster of houses soon acquired the character 
of a town on the Cape Fear River, about 1730, 
on the site now occupied by the town of Wil- 
mington, Lots were surveyed and the village 
was known as New Liverpool. In 1735, John 
Watson obtained a grant for 640 acres of land 
including the embryo city, and changed its 
name of Newton. In173ọ, thisname, by an act 
of the assembly, was changed to Wilmington, 
in honor of Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilming- 
ton, the patron of Governor Gabriel Johnston. 

Sir Spencer Compton, third son of Earl of 
Northampton, was created Baron of Wilming- 
ton, January 5, 1727; Viscount of Pevensy in 
1730; Member of Parliament and Speaker of 
the House of Commons. He was for some 
time President of the Privy Council, and upon 
the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in Feb- 
ruary 1742, was appointed first Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He died July 2, 1742. (Martin’s History, 
eo4- Collins Peerage, THI 257; T Un aMi 
hey 242.) 

There is no portion of the State that was 
more devoted to the cause of liberty during the 
Revolution, than the Cape Fear section; none 
that more readily contributed its men and means 
to its support. These glowing records exist, and 
the fearless acts and heroic devotion of her sons 
are written on the pages of history, and if gath- 
ered, would form an imperishable monument to 
their valor and patriotism. 
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Will not some son of New Hanover from this 
‘‘embarrassment of riches,” preserve, and pre- 
sent these memorials in gratitude to worth and 
valor? They would form a volume of thrilling 
interest and greatest value. 

The bold action of the New Hanover people 
during the Stamp Act trouble was unsurpassed 
by that ofany othercommunity. They seized 
the Stamp Master in the Governor’s Mansion, 
and forced him to swear not to execute his office. 
In consequence of their action, particular re- 
strictions were laid on the Commerce of Wil- 
mington, and the people embodied under the 
leadership of John Ashe, marched to Ft. John- 
son, where the Governor was, and demanded 
redress, which was accorded. 

In 1774 when the bill shutting up the Port of 
Boston, was enacted by the British Parliament, 
the citizens of Wilmington declared by public 
resolutions: “The cause of Boston to be the com- | 
mon cause of America; and the next month sent 
by Parker Quince a ship-load of provisions to 
their suffering and beleaguered countrymen. 

The patriotic people of New Hanover 
formed a Committee of Safety, with which 
thepeople of Brunswick, Bladen, Duplin, and 
Onslow united; and when the Royal Governor 
(Martin) summoned his Council to meet him in 
January, 1776, on board of a Sloop of War, in 
the Cape Fear River, this committee informed 
the members of the Council that ‘‘the safety of 
the country would not allow them to attend the 
Governor.” l 

The proceedings of this committee from No- 
i774 to October, 1775; 
printed from the original records, (Raleigh, 
Thos. Loring, 1844), and prove the fearless con- 
duct of the people. 

The first conflict of arms after the military 


vember, have been 


organization of the State, occurred in this county 
at Moore’s Creek bridge, February 27, 1776, 
when the colonists, under Caswell and Lilling- 
ton met the royal forces, under MacDonald 
and routed them with great loss. 
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Among those devoted to the cause of the 
people and whose life was laid down in the 
struggle, was Cornelius Harnett, of whom a 
biographical sketch has been presented (page 
46). He is buried in Wilmington. 

The Ashe family, whose services and whose 
sacrifices in the cause of our country deserve 
to be held in the perpetual memory of pos- 
terity, is identified with this county. 

Jones in his ‘‘Defense of North Carolina,” 
says: 

“The Ashe family contributed more to the 
success of the Revolution than any other in the 
State. General John Ashe and his sons, Cap- 
tain Samuel Ashe and his son William, Gov- 
ernor Samuel Ashe and his son Samuel, Colonel 
John Baptista, were all in constant service. ” 

Every member of the Ashe family able to 
bear a musket was in the army. 

Some of this family have been already alluded 
to, in sketches of Judge Thomas S. Ashe and 
John B. Ashe. 

We now present a genealogical table of this 
distinguished family, followed by sketches of 
such others as particularly deserve attention. 

The family is of English origin and long set- 
tled in Heightsbury, an ancient borough on the 
river Willy in Wiltshire, England. 

*John Baptista Ashe, the founder of the fam- 
ily in North Carolina, was the friend of Lord 
Craven, one of the Lord Proprietors of the 
Province, and on this account visited the shores 
of the new world. 

He was prominent, active, and decided in the 
affairs of the colony. 

In 17725 he appeared as Counsel for Governor 
Burrington who was then indicted for sedition 
and treasable practices. I copy from the Rolls 
Office, London, the following: 

A O Dec. 14. 
Governor Burrington with his commission as 


Instructions issued to 


*Memoir of General John Ashe by A. M. Hooper, Wilnig, 
1854; Uni Mag III, 366. 

ł Records of Board of Trade, London Proprieties, N. C. 
Na. 22 eu 37. 


Governor of North Carolina, under the great 
seal. William Smith,’ Nath. Rice, James Ten- 
our, Robert Hatton, Edmund Porter, John Bap- 
tista Ashe, Jas. Hallard, Matthew , Rowan, 
Richard Eyans, Cornelius Harnett, and John 
Porter, Sen., named in the instructions as 
Council:” l 

I copy from the same office, the following 
extract from a Dispatch to the Duke of New 
Castle, from Governor Burrington, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1732. 

‘Immediately before the Assembly met, Mr. 
Price, the Secretary, and Mr. Ashe, came to- 
gether from the Cape Fear to Edenton, the scat 
of Government. Mr. Ashe when qualified, began 
immediately to oppose me in the council. He 
gained Mr. Smithand Mr. Porter to join him. 

“Mr. Ashe is altogether bent on mischief. I 
have been a great friend to him. My benefits 
he has returned with ingratitude. 

‘‘He isa great villian, and is unworthy of 
sitting as Councillor in this Province.” 

The Governor adds, in the same dispatch that 
‘Cornelius Harnett, another of the council, 
was bred a merchant in Dublin, and settled at 
Cape Fear in this colony: “I am humbly of 
opinion that Harnett’s sitting in the council isa 
disgrace to it,” (page 63). 

On November 10, 1732, on the complaint of 
George Burrington, Governor, to Wm. Owen, 
one of the Justices of the General Court, that 
John Baptista Ashe, did write and publish cer- 
tain scurrilous libels to defame said Governor, 
was committed to goal, until he gave bond and 
security to appear before the Justices of the 
General Court of the province.” 
78.) 

Mr. Ashe filed information, in return, which 
the General Court, (William Little, Chief Jus- 
tice ; William Owen, Macrora Scarborough, Jus- 
tices) held at Edenton, last Tuesday in October, 
1732, having duly heard and considered, decided 
as their unanimous opinion, that the said infor- 


(See page 


mation being a prosecution against the said 
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George Burrington, Esq., now Governor, for a 
crime or offense alleged to be done by him 
whilst Governor; whick. by act of Parliament is 
ordained elsewhere to be- heard, and for that 
the said court cannot compel the said Governor, 
here to appear or answer thereto; they cannot 
hear or determine the same, and will not pro- 
ceed in judgment. William Little, Chief Jus- 
tice (page 79). 

Thereupon Mr. Ashe, Nath. Rice, Secretary, 
and John Montgomery, Attorney General, ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Lord Commissioners, 
at home,of great power, charging and impeach- 
ing Governor Burrington of public misdemean- 
ors and private wrongs, and praying protection 
against oppression and relief against wrongs. 

I copy further from the Rolls Office in Lon- 
don, the following letter of Governor Burring- 
ton, to Duke of New Castle. 

‘í NORTH CAROLINA, 
June 5, 1734. 
‘t MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE: 

Having lived in this Province for some years 
without receiving any money from the King, or 
the country, I was constrained to sell not only 
my household goods, but even my linen, plate 
and lands and stocks. 
that seized me and their long continuance have 


The many sicknesses 


greatly impaired my constitution and substance. 
My affairs and health being in a bad condition, 
I humbly desire my Lord Duke, will be pleased 
to obtain His Majesty’s leave for my return to 
England. 


Iam with profound duty, My Lord Duke 
Your Grace’s most humble and most devoted 
servant. GEORGE BURRINGTON,”’ 

He was allowed to return, and he died a mel- 
ancholy death; rioting as was his custom all 
night, he was found dead in the streets of Lon- 
don, one morning inthe Bird Cage Walk, St. 
James Park. 

Gabriel Johnston succeeded Burrington 1734. 
He died in 1735, leaving issue: I. John, II. 
Samuel, and III. Mary. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ASHE FAMILY. 


John Baptista Ashe, the progenitor of the 
family, was a lawyer practicing in the colony of 
North Carolina, early in the eighteenth century. 
He married Elizabeth Swann, the sister of Col- 
onel Samuel Swann, and eminent lawyer, com- 
piler of the Actsof the Assembly (1752) known 
as ‘Yellow Jacket,” and speaker of the Assem- 
bly, and along with Swann and others settled on 
the Cape Fear. He wasa man of wealth and 
of culture. His literary abilities are attested by 
his correspondence with the Home Government 
arraigning Governor Burrington for his excesses 
in the administration of the affairs of the colony. 
He was the Speaker of the Assembly in 1727, 
and Member of the Council in 1730. 

He was fearless in his denunciation of Burring- 
ton, who procured his imprisonment by a sub- 
He lies buried at Gravely, four miles south of 
Wilmington, now in possession of Marsden 
Bellamy. 

I. General John Ashe was born in North 
Carolina, in 1720; educated at Harvard College, a 
popular leader and an eloquent speaker. Was 
speaker of the Assembly from 1762 to 1765. 
He opposed the Stamp Act, and from that time 
until his death, in 1781, was the active and 
constant champion of the cause of the colo- 
nists. 

Married Rebecca (sister of General James 
Moore, and Judge Maurice Moore). To them 
were born (a) John, a Major in the North Caro- 
lina line; (b) Samuel, commanded a troop of 
light horses at the North during the war of ’76; 
(c) Harriet, married, first, to Davis—second to 
Laspiere ; (d) Eliza, married to William H. Hill, 
Member of Assembly 1794, of Congress 1799; 
United States District Attorney and appointed 
to the Federal bench by President Adams. To 
them were born Joseph Alston Hill, an orator 
of great brilliancy, died,at an early age, in 1830, 
and among other descendants may be mentioned 
Wm. Henry Wright, United States Engineers ; 
Griffith J. McRee; Judge Samuel Hall, of the 
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Supreme Court of Georgia; (e) Mary, married 
to William Alston of Waccamaw, South Caro- 
lina, whose son, Joseph Alston, was Governor 
of South Carolina, 1812-1814, and married 
Theodosia, daughter of Aaron Burr; (f) Wil- 
liam, lost at sea on a privateer, during the Rev- 
olution; (g) A’Court; (h) Anna. 
General Ashe’s sons left issue. 

II. Governor Samuel Ashe, was born on the 
Cape Fear, 1725; educated at Harvard ; studied 
law with his uncle, Samuel Swann; became an 


None of 


early, active and zealous adherent of the cause 
of the colonies; appointed by the Provincial 
Congress, one of the Council of Thirteen to 
govern the State, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, and acted as its president; Speaker 
of the Senate, 1777, and one of the three judges 
He re- 
mained on the bench until 1795, when he was 
elected Governor, which office he filled three 
He died in 1813. He married, first, 
Mary, (daughter of John Porter who was one of 
the incorporators of the town of Wilmington, 
who when an infant in 1711, was rescued by his 
mother, a daughter of Governor Lillington, 
from an Indian then in the act of dashing his 
brains out against the house), by whom he had 
(a) John Baptista, (b) Cincinnatus, and (c) 
Samuel. 

After the death of his first wife, he married 
Elizabeth Merrick, by whom he had several 
children, only one of whom, Thomas, arrived 
at maturity; (a) Colonel John Baptista Ashe, 
just mentioned (also see page 204) served 
throughout the war of 1776, was Lieutenant 
Colonel of the North Carolina line; Speaker of 
the House 1785; Member of Continental Con- 
gress 1787; and of the United States Congress; 
elected Governor in 1802, he died however, be- 
He married Miss Montford, 
a sister of Mrs. Wilie Jones, whose famous 


first chosen under the Constitution. 


terms. 


fore qualifying. 


repartee to Colonel Tarleton will long be re- 
Their son Samuel Porter Ashe 
married Mary, a daughter of Colonel William 
Shepperd—issue, John B. and Stephen. 


membered. 


(b) Cincinnatus was lost at sea in a privateer 
with his cousin William. 

(c) Samuel, born 1763, entered the army at 
the age of sixteen, captured at Charleston, with 
General Lincoln; suffered terribly on prison- 
ship ; after exchange served with Lafayette and 
afterward with General Greene. He died in 
1835 ; he married Elizabeth, a daughter of Col- 
onel William Shepperd—issue, (a) Betsy, wife 
of Owen Holmes, (b) Mary Porter, wife of Dr. 
S. G. Moses of St. Louis, (c) John B., Member 
of Congress from Tennessee, who married Eliza 
Hay and moved to Texas, (d) William S., born 
1813—died 1862, Member of Congress, 1849-55 ; 
married Sarah Ann Green, and had Samuel 
A’Court (Ves Observer, Raleigh), John Grange 
and others, (e) Thomas married Rosa Hill, (f ) Dr. 
Richard Porter of San Francisco, married Lina 
Loyall, (g) Susan, married to David Grove, 
(h) Sarah, married to Judge Samuel Hall of 
Georgia. 

Thomas (the son of Governor Samuel Ashe 
and his second wife, Elizabeth Merrick) married 
Sophia Davis and had issue: (1) Pascal Paoli, 
who married Elizabeth Strudwick, a daughter of 
Colonel W. F. Strudwick by Martha, the sister 
of Colonel William Shepperd, and had many 
descendants, among them Dr. William Cincin- 
natus Ashe of Alabama; Hon. Thomas S. Ashe 
(see page 6) of the Supreme Court of the State, 
and Dr. Edmund F. Ashe of Wadesboro. (2) 
Richard, who married Anna Moore and left 
Richard J. Ashe of California. (3) 
Thomas, who married Elizabeth, sister of Ad- 
miral Bell, United States Navy, who left issue 
resident in Alabama, and Wilmington, N.C, 

III. Mary, born 1723, married George Moore 
and left issue. 


issue : 


General John Ashe (born 1720—died 1781) son 
of John Baptista, and his wife, Elizabeth Swann, 
was born at Gravely, Brunswick county, in 1720. 
His education was liberal and was, it is believed, 
finished at an English University.* 





+A Memoir cf General John Ashe of the Revolution, by 
A. M. Hooper and Griffith McRee, Wilmg. 1854. 
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He entered public Jife in 1762, as a Member 
of the Colonial Assembly, and was chosen 
speaker of this body. 

His uncle, Samuel Swann, had filled this im- 
portant position for nearly twenty years, with 
great dignity. The speaker of the popular 
branch of the Assembly held a commanding po- 
sition, and was looked upon as the hereditary de- 
fender of the rights of the people. In this high 
place he in 1765 opposed the Stamp Act, and 
resisted its enforcement. He so informed Gov- 
ernor Tryon openly and fearlessly. As soon as 
Colonel Ashe was informed of the approach of 
the vessel containing the stamps, supported by 
the efforts of Colonel Waddell, he embodied a 
company of New Hanover militia, and prepared 
for an open conflict. 

When the Proclamation of the Governor, 
(issued January 6, 1765) announced the arrival 
of the stamps, Colonel Ashe demanded an in- 
terview with the Stamp Master (Houston) who 
was the guest of the Governor, which was re- 
fused, Ashe threatened to burn the house, and 
proceeded to execute the threat. The Governor 
yielded, and Houston was surrendered. He 
(Houston) was taken to the Market House and 
made to signawritten pledge ‘‘never to perform 
the duties of his office.” 

In 1770-71 Colonel Ashe was again elected 
to the Lower House by the people. The trou- 
bles with the Regulators now commenced, and 
Colonel Ashe with Caswell, and others equally 
distinguished in after days in the cause of the 
people, felt it a duty to sustain the Government. 
These have been already alluded to. 

Colonel Ashe with his regiment was in the 
battle at Alamance, and demonstrated that he 
was not led by any factious opposition to the 
Governor, but stood prompt and willing to sus- 
tain the power of the Government. This may 
have been an error, but Colonel Ashe thought 
his course was in the line of duty. 

In 1773, he was elected tothe Assembly, and 
was with John Harvey, Hewes, Harnett, Howe, 
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Johnston, and Vail, a committee of correspond- 
ence with the sister colonies, relative to the 
proceedings of the British Parliament, and in 
1774 he was with Caswell, Edwards, Harnett, 
Hewes, Howe, Allen Jones, and Samuel John- 
stone, a committee to reply to Governor Mar- 
tin’s speech. 

This Assembly of March, 1774, was prorogued 
by the Governor to May 26, and dissolved on 
March 30, by Proclamation. Colonel Ashe and 
others entered an Association this year, by 
which they ‘‘bound themselves by every tie of 
religion, honor, and nature, to be ready to go 
forth and sacrifice their lives, and fortunes in 
resisting force by force, to secure the safety and 
freedom of their country.” 

When it was ascertained that the Governor 
(Martin) did not intend to call another assembly, 
Colonel Ashe with John Harvey, Wm. Hooper, 
Willie Jones, Samuel Johnston, and James Ire- 
dell, projected a Provincial Congress, causing 
delegates to be elected to meet at New Berne on 
August 25, 1774. 

The Governor issued a proclamation on Au- 
gust I5, 1774, ‘‘condemning all elections and 
assemblies of the people, and warning all off- 
cers of the King to prevent such illegal meet- 
ings.” ° 

The Provincial Congress did meet at the time 
and place designated. 

In 1775, Colonel Ashe was appointed on the 
Committee of Safety at Wilmington, and re- 
signed his commission as Colonel, which he held 
under the Royal Government, and accepted the 
same rank by election by the people. This is 
the first instance of the acceptance of a military 
commission under the authority of the people. 

Apprehending that Martin meditated plans 
to extend the fortifications of Fort Johnson, on 
July 17, 1775, he attacked it with a force of 500 
men and reduced it to ashes. 

This overt act of violence was denounced by 
Governor Martin ina Proclamation of August 
8, 1775, ‘‘as a most treasonable outrage.” In 
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the same proclamation, he denounced the in- 
tended meeting of the Provincial Congress at 
Hillsboro, on August 20, 1775. 

The Provincial Congress held a second session 
at New Berne on April 4, 1775, in defiance of 
this proclamation, and proceeded to place the 
State under military organization. 

Colonei Ashe and his brother-in-law, Colonel 
Moore, were rival candidates for the command 
of the Ist Regiment. Tothe command Colonel 
Moore was elected, with Francis Nash as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Thomas Clark as Major. 

Of the 2d Regiment, Robert Howe was elected 
Colonel, with Alexander Martin as Lieutenant 
Colonel, and John Patton as Major. 

With patriotism and unabated zeal, Colonel 
Ashe returned home and raised a regiment a? 
his own expense, on a pledge of his estate. So 
enthusiastic was the feeling, that his recruits 
unhesitatingly received the promissory notes of 
Colonel Ashe in lieu of pay. 

This Congress (at Hillsboro, August 20, 1775) 
also substituted a form of civil rule (the Gov- 
ernor having fled) administered through 

I. A Provincial Congress. 

II. District Committees of Safety. 

HI. County and Town Committees. _ 

By the Provincial Congress that assembled at 
Halifax on April 4, 1776, Colonel Ashe was 
promoted to the rank of a Brigadier General, 
and took immediate command of the detach- 
ments ordered for General Moore. 

In 1779 he marched to the defense of Geor- 
gia, and took post at Briar Creek. Here, on 
= March 3, 1779, he was surprised and defeated 
by a superior force of British Regulars. 

At thesiequesteel) General Ashe, General 
Lincoln ordered a Court Martial to examine into 
this unhappy affair. 

The Court Martial decided that ‘‘General 
Ashe did not take all the necessary precautions 
which he ought to have done, to secure his 
camp, and to obtain timely intelligence of the 


movements, and approach of the enemy. But 
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they entirely acquit him of every imputation 
or a want of personal courage, and that he re- 
mained aslong onthe field, as prudence and 
duty required,’’* 

In 1781, General Ashe returned to his resi- 
dence at Rocky Point, broken down in body 
and mind, by misfortune and disease. Wilming- 
ton was at this time a British Post, commanded 
by Major Craig, (afterward Sir James Craig) and 
Ashewas obliged to conceal himself in the re- 
cesses of Burgaw Swamp,and only visit his family 
by stealth. 

He was betrayed to Major Craig by Manuel, 
his confidential servant. A party of Dragoons 

In his attempt to es- 
He 
was taken asa prisoner to Wilmington and finally 
He died October, 1781, at the house 
of Colonel John Sampson, in Sampson county, 


was sent to capture him. 
cape, he was shot in the leg, and captured. 


paroled. 


on his way to the back country where he was 
removing his family. 

General Ashe was five feet, ten inches in 
height, of olive complexion, brown hair, dark 
hazel eyes, aquiline nose; features clear and 
well defined, figure not large but rather slender, 
and graceful in his carriage. 

He married-Rebecca, the daughter of General 
Maurice Moore, sister of General James and 
Judge Maurice Moore, by which union he had 
seven children, one of whom, Mary, married 
Mr. Alston of South Carolina, whose son Joseph 
was the Governor of South Carolina (1812-14) 
and who married Theodosia, the only daughter 
of Aaron Burr. 

Another daughter of General Ashe, Elizabeth, 
married Hon. William H. Hill, who represented 
the Wilmington district in Congress, from 1799 to 
1803. He was the son of William Hill, the ancestor 
of the distinguished family of that name on the 
Cape Fear. William Hill, the father, was a 
native of Boston; a graduate of Harvard in 1756, 
came to North Carolina on account of his health 
and settled at Brunswick where he taught school. 





*A full account of this Court is to be found in Moultrie. 
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He married Margaret, daughter of Nathaniel 
Moore, and the grand-daughter of James Moore, 
Governor of the two Carolinas by the daughter 
His eldest son, John, 
was a Lieutenant at the battle of the Eutaw 
Springs, and his son William the subject of this 

He 
Wil- 
liam had a fine voice, and was fluent, eloquent, 


of Sir John Yeamans. 


sketch, was distinguished in public life. 
studied law and was an eminent advocate. 


and impressive. He was appointed by General 
Washington, United States District Attorney 
for North Carolina; was in the Senate of the State 
in 1794 and represented his district in Congress 
(6th and 7th) 1799 to 1803. 
tune to have served in Congress in troubled 
times. Party feeling ran high and bitter. The 
election of President (in 1801) for the first time 
William Hill voted 
with Dickson, Grove and Henderson for Burr, 


It was his for- 


devolved on the House. 


against Alston, Macon, Stanford, Stone, and 
Spaight for Jefferson. 

He was a decided Federalist. 
Elizabeth, 
From this union sprung: 

I. William Henry Hill. 

2. Marry, who married Dr. James F. McRee, 
and had Griffith J. McRee and others. 

3. Julia, who married Dr. Ezekiel Hall, and 
had Judge Samuel Hall, of Georgia, and others. 

4. Joseph Alston Hill, who died young, but 


He married 
daughter of General John Ashe. 


not until he had developed talents of peculiar 
brilliancy. He was a member of the bar. In 
the Legislature 1826-27-30; born 1800—died 
1830. 

5. Anna, 
Hill, 
Judge Joshua Granger Wright,* born 1768; in 
Legislature from 1792 to 1800; Speaker of 
House 1800; elected Judge 1809; married Su- 
san Bradly ; died 1811, leaving eight children. 


one of the daughters of W. A. 


married Mr. Charles Wright, a son of 


It is to be regretted that more has not been 


recorded of Judge Wright, but the data given of ` 


his public services will enable some more capa- 


——-— — 


#See Uni. Mag., May 1853. II., 187. 
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ble pen to preserve the memory of the services and 
talents of this distinguished man. 

His oldest son, Charles, was a genius in fun 
and quite an amateur in the Drama. He gradu- 
ated at the University in 1817, and studied law. 
He possessed great vivacity, quick apprehension, 
fluent and eloquent. He was the President of 
the Wilmington Branch Bank of the State, and 
was esteemed, useful and intelligent, of a genial 
temper and great hilarity. He bid fairto become an 
able advocate and useful citizen, but his untimely 
death in 1821, at the early age of 31, destroyed 
such hopes. His son, William Henry Wright, 
of United States Army, whose early education 
was conducted by Rev. Adam Empie (whose 
wife was Anne, the daughter of Judge Wright): 
and by whom he was prepared for William and 
Mary College, where he graduated with honor. 
He studied law with his uncle, Joseph A. Hill. 
He soon abandoned this study and was appointed 
a Cadet, atthe United States Military Academy ; 
here he was diligent and studious, and after grad- 
uating was selected by Colonel Thayer as his 
assistant in the construction of Fort Warren. 

In 1844, Lieutenant Wright published a 
“ Treatise on Mortars,” 

In November, 1845 he obtained a furlough to 
visit Wilmington, where he was taken ill, and 
died at the residence of his uncle Dro an 
McRee, on December 28, aged 31. 

He married Eliza, daughter of J. R. London, 
Esq., by whom he had two children. 

William A. Wright, (born 1807—died May, 
1878) third son of Judge Joshua G. Wright, 
was educated at the University, and graduated in 
He studied law, to 
the faithful and laborious practice of which, he 
Mr. Wright 
was the early and devoted advocate of Internal 
Improvements. 


1825 at the early age of 18. 
devoted the energies of his life. 


He was one of the original 


corporators of the Wilmington and Raleigh, now 


the Wilmington and Weldon Rail Road—elected 
a Director in 1836, and continued so until his 
death. He married Ann Eliza, daughter of 
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William Hill, who survives him, with two mar- 
ried daughters and a son. 

Governor Samuel Ashe, son of John Baptista 
Ashe, (born 1725—died 1813) was educated at 
Harvard, and studiedlaw. He, however, served 
throughout the Revolutionary War, in various 
military and civil capacities. 

He was a Member of the Provincial Congress 
at Hillsboro, on August 21, 1775, and one of 
the council of thirteen to whom the government 
of common wealth was committed. He wasalso 
a member of the convention that met at Halifax, 
on April 4, 1776, and also of the same, in Novem- 
ber, 1776, which formed the State Constitution. 

In 1777 he was chosen one of the threc Judges 
under the State Government, John Williams and 
Samuel Speneer, being the others, which he re- 
signed on being elected Governor of the State, 
1795. 

Asa Judge he was firm, upright in character, 
clear-headedand progressive. Inthe case of Bay- 
ard and wife against Singleton, the idca was first 
cnunciated by him that the courts had the power 
to pronounce a Statute of the Legislature uncon- 
stitutional. To those who had been trained to 
assert the omnipotence of the British Parliament, 
this seemed little short of treason; but it is now 
settled law and considcred as one of the bulwarks 
of liberty. 

He married first Mary Portcr, and afterwards 
Mrs. Elizabeth Merrick, by whom he had 

Thomas, who married Davis— whose son, 
Pascal Paoli was the father of Judge Thomas S. 
Ashe whose biography we have already given. 

By his first wife he had 

I. John Baptista Ashe. 

II. Samuel. Hediedin 1813,and was buried 
at the Neck Plantation, where many of the de- 
secndants of the name, now 

‘‘ Sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 

John Baptista Ashe (born 1748—died 1795,) 
son of Governor Samuel Ashe, was distinguished 
asa soldier and a statesman. Early in the Revo- 
lution, he was appointed a captain in the 6th 
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Regiment of Continental Troops (Colonel A. 
Lillington’s). He had previously been under 
fire at Alamance in 1771, and was badly treated 
by the Regulators. Hewaswith Gencral Greene 
at the hard fought battle of the Eutaws (Septem- 
ber 1781). 

After the close of the war he was eleeted to 
that august body, the Continental Congress, in 
1787, anda member of the First Congress of the 
United States—178g to ’gI, and re-clected to the 
next Congress, 1791—93. 

During his eareerin the Continental and United 
States Congress he displayed the same untiring 
opposition to sectional power, that had charac- 
terized? the Pisher eames sor 
Massachusetts, was a Mcmber of Congress with 
One, 

On 
calling the roll, this became so noticeable that 
some sone Wrote — 


name of Ashe. 


Ashe, and their views were antagonistic. 
intensely northern; the other, southern. 


t: Fisher Ames and others say Aye, 
John Baptista Ashe says Nay.” 

In 1795, he was clected from Halifax to the 
Legislature, and by that body elected Governor, 
but died before being inaugurated, leaving onc 
son. 

Samuel Ashe, the son of Governor Samuel 
Ashe, (born 1763—died 1835), was brave, mod- 
est, 


and unobtrusive. He early entered the 


The 
following is copied from the records of the Pen- 


army, and served to the close of the war. 


sion Bureau, which relates in a brief and modest 
manner his military service. 

Samuel Ashe, on June 10, 1828, filed an ap- 
plication under Act of 1822 and declared that he 
was an officer of the Continental Line of the 
Revolution as Lieutenant, and scrved as such 
to the end of the war, (sworn to before Thomas 
I, Davis, Clerk of Court of Pleas for New 
Hanover county, North Carolina.) 

A letter is on file with this applieation by Mr. 
Ashe, whieh states “hc in the early part of 1770, 
being about seventeen years of age, received a 
subaltern’s commission in the 6th Kcgiment of 
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North Carolina Line. He joined the North Caro- 
lina Line at Charleston, and by orders of Briga- 
dier General Hogan; and he was appointed a 
Lieutenant in Ist North Carolina Regiment, 
Ai 


the surrender of Charleston on May 12, 1780, 


commanded by Colonel Thomas Clarke. 


he was taken prisoner at Haddull’s Point, where 
he remained until Summer of 1781, when he was 
exchanged and sent under a flag to Jamestown, 
Virginia. There he joined the army under the 
Marquis De La Fayette. In August or Septem- 
ber, with certain North Carolina troops he joined 
the Army of the South under command of Gen- 
eral Greene, under whose command he continued 
until peace 

He married Elizabeth Shepherd, by whom he 
had : 

I. John B. Ashe, who moved to Tennessee, 
and was a representative in Congress from that 
State in 1843-45. 

II. William Shepard Ashe, born 1814; lawyer 
by profession, rice planter and farmer. 
Elected to State Senate in 1846-48, and elected 
Member of Congress (3Ist,) 1849, 
32nd 33rd, when he 
declined a re-election and in 1855 became Presi- 
dent of the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, 
in which position he continued until his death. 


and re- 


elected to and 


He was a man of indomitable energy, and perse- 
As 
evidence of this he urged and procured the pas- 
sage of the North Carolina Railroad by a Demo- 


verance ; of irresistible personal popularity. 


cratic Legislature which was not favorable to 


instance of his 
great influence over his associates and his mag- 


such improvement. Another 
netic power in controlling men occurred in 1854, 
in procuring an appropriation of $150,000 for 
the Cape Fear River, from a Democratic Con- 
Finding some of his Democratic friends 
decidedly against the work, he persuaded them 


to retire for awhile and they did so. 


gress. 


Soon the 
House was without a quorum, and it became 
necessary to go out to get a quorum, to take the 


vote, and they were called in. The bill passed. 
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In the war (1861) he was of pronounced 
Southern feelings and was in charge of the trans- 
portation of the Confederacy with the rank of 
Major. 

He met a tragic death—returning from Wil- 
mington on a hand-car, on September 14, 1862, 
to his home, the mail train near the bridge over 
the North East River, ran over the hand-car, in- 
flicting such injuries on him that he died the next 
day. 

He married Sarah Green; and of a once large 
and happy family, only two now remain—Capt- 
tain Samuel A. Ashe of Raleigh, and Willie) his 
sister. 

William Swann was the eldest son of Samuel 
Swann and his wife, Sarah, daughter of Governor 
Wiliam Drummond. This Samuel Swann was 
the first of the name in North Carolina. 

His grandfather, William, had been Collector 
of the Royal Customs in Virginia, and he held 
the same office at Edenton. 

He had 
nine children by his first marriage two of these, 
William and Thomas, were Speakers of the 
Lower House. 


Samuel was Speaker prior to 1715. 


He was born May rti 1653. 
He married a second time, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Major Alexander Lillington, and the widow of 
Colonel John Sandal. By this marriage he had 
Sarah, the wlfe of Frederrick Jones, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Baptista Ashe; Samuel 
who was also Speaker, and the greatest man of 
the name, and Major John Swann. The second 
Samuel, born October 31, 1704, married and left 
three children. 

Edward Mosely married Anne Lillington, 
aunt of Samuel and John Swann, who was the 
widow of Henderson Walker. 

On July 11, 1787 Samuel Swann fell ina duel 
with John Bradley. Moore’s History Vol. L., 
376. 

William Hooper, who was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, (born 1742 
—died 1790), wasa resident of Wilmington. 
He was a native of Boston, the son of Rev. 


es DULG WAtA Cua 
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William Hooper, a member of a Congregational 
church in Boston. He was liberally educated, 
and graduated at Cambridge 1760. He studied 
law, under James Otis, and settled about 1767 
in Wimington, to practice his profession. He 
soon became distinguished for eloquence, and 
learning. In the. case of the heirs of Governor 
Dobbs, to recover a landed estate of Abner 
Nash who married the widow of Dobbs, he ex- 
hibited extraordinary power. In 1773 he rep- 
resented the town, and in 1774 the county in 
the General Assembly. 

From 1773 to 1777, he was a Member of the 
Continental Congress, and during this period 
appended his name to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of July 4, 1776. 

On his return to private life, he resided at his 
seat at Masonboro Sound, about eight miles from 
Wilmington, but the occupation of that place 
by Major Craig, compelled him to seek safety in 
flight. 

After the evacuation by the enemy (in No- 
vember 1781) he returned and shortly afterward 
removed to Hillsboro. Hisdays were soured by 
political collisions, and the disgust he felt and 
expressed for some measures of legislation. He 
diedat Hillsboro, October, 1790, leaving a widow 
(zee Clark, daughter of Thomas Clark of Boston) 
two sons and a daughter. One of his sons, 
William, was the father of the late Dr. William 
Hooper, Professor of Languages in the Univer- 
sity, the best prose writer of his day; also of 
Thomas, a Lawyer, and of James, who was a 
merchant. 

An article ina Raleigh Journal, says that 
‘‘there is a street called Bloodworth, in that 
capital,” and asks, ‘‘who was Bloodworth ; for,” 
it adds, ‘‘we never heard of this distinguished 
man.” This proves the evanescence of all hu- 
man honors, and of popularity, and the impor- 
tauce of preserving the names and fame of those 
who ‘‘have done the State some service. ” 

It is but little that we could gather, but that 
may be better than nothing. 
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He wasa Member from New Hanover, in 1779, 
to 1794, with some intermissions. He was in 
the Continental Congress, 1786, andof the First 
Congress of the United States, 1780 to ’gI, 
and a Senator in Congress from 1795 to 1801, 
and afterwards collector of customs at Wilming- 
ton. He died August 14, 1814, 

When the question as to locating the seat of 
Government for the State, came up in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the contest was narrowed 
down to Fayetteville or Raleigh, it was by his 
vote the latter was selected; by this act he sac- 
rificed his popularity. 

In gratitude to him, the Commissioners, who 
laid out the city of Raleigh, perpetuated his 
name by calling one of the streets after him. 

He was not highly educated, but like Judge 
Williams was a devoted patriot and of much 
usefulness in the State Councils. Few men of 
his day possessed broader views or a stronger 
will, He was intensely radical, almost a red 
Republican in his views and as intolerant ofoppo- 
sition as was General Thomas Person. (Moore 
I. 246 ) 

Edward Jones (born 1763—died 1842) was 
brother to William Todd Jones, the Irish patriot. 
Born near Belfast; a merchant; settled in Wil- 
mington, but failed asa merchant. He then 
studied law, and attained high distinction. His 
commanding talents, his genial manners, and 
benevolent temper rendered him a universal fa- 
vorite. He was elected a Member of the As- 
sembly from Wilmington, in 1788, and by re- 
peated elections to ‘gt, when he was elected So- 
licitor General of the State. In this capacity 
Mr, Jones displayed great learning and talents. 
In prosecution of the great frauds in 1796, he 
completely eclipsed the pretentious Blake Baker, 
then the Attorney General. (Moore I. 13.) 

He died in Pittsboro, August 8, 1842. He 
was the friend and patron of Johnson Blakely, 
(born October 1781—lost at sea 1314) ; who was 
the son ofan Irish emigrant; born at Seaford in the 
County Down, Ireland, in October, 1781. His 
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father came to Wilmington with his wife and 
two small children, and in a short time after his 
arrival, he died. Colonel Jones with the spon- 
taneous generosity of an Irishman, took charge 
of the boy, fed, clothedand educatedhim. He 
He felt that this 
charge on his patron was not proper, and his 
friends procured for him, February 5, 1800, an 
appointmentas Midshipman in the United States 


He sailcd under Commedore Preble to 


was sent to the University. 


Navy. 
the Mediterranean ; for his activity, assiduity, 


and exemplary conduct, he soon was promoted. * 


In 1814, he sailed from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in command of Ihe Wasp, for the 
English coast; he encountered, on July 28, 
1814, the sloop of war ‘‘ Reindeer.” Anaction 
ensued and the ‘‘ Reindeer” was captured. Her 
Captain and First Lieutenant were killed, as also 


This won for Captain Blakely 


, 


many of the crew. 
the applause of the nation and the thanks of the 
State. 

He fell in with the ‘‘ Avon,’ 
lowing, which ship, after a severe action, sur- 
rendered to Blakely. 

From the Ist to 15th August, Blakely took 
One of these, 


in August fol- 


fifteen ships from the English. 
the “ Atlanta, “he placed under a Erize Master, 
and sent home with dispatches. This is the last 
authentic intelligence ever received from Cap- 
tain Blakely. 

His ship may have been sunk in a sea fight, 
or foundered. And so perished, at the early 
age of thirty-three, this gallant officer. 

He married (December 1813) Jane, daughter 
of Mr. Hooper of New York; left one daugh- 
ter, Udney. In December, 1816, the Legisla- 
ture adopted her as “the child of the State,” 
and ordered that she be educated and maintained 
at the expense of North Carolina. 

The widow of Captain Blakely married a sec- 
ond time, Dr. Abbot of Santa Cruz, and 
removed to that place, taking the daughter with 
her. The ,daughter married in 1841, when 


about twenty-six years old and died in 1842, 
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February, 1850.) 
Much interest is 


without issue. (Uni. Mag., 

James Innes of Wilmington. 
connected with this name, since from his will, duly 
proven in 1759 before Governor Dobbs, the 
In April of 


that year, the Legislature passed an act incor- 


“Innes Academy” had its origin. 


porating the Academy with Samuel Ashe, A. 
McLain, William Hill, and others as Trustees. 
Before the Academy building was completed a 
theatrical corps had been organized in Wilming- 
ton, and an arrangement was made between 
them and the trustees, that the lower part of 
the building should be fitted up and used ex- 
clusively asa Theatre. This arrangement was 
carried out, by a perpetual lease made to the 
‘‘Thalian Association.” 

The name of Colonel Innes is frequently met 
in the accounts of the State. He was born in 
Scotland, and lived at Point Pleasant, on the 
North East Branch of the Cape Fear River, 
about seven miles from Wilmington. He had 
been an officer of rankin the British Army, and 
was distinguished in the expedition against Car- 
thagena, in South America. He was consid- 
ered a man of mark and possessed of consider- 
able estate. 

When Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, ap- 
plied to President Rowan, then acting Governor 
of North Carolina, for aid to check the Fremenm 
and Indians on the Ohio, Colonel Innes marched 
atthe head of the North Carolina troops to 
Winchester, Virginia. This 1754. 
Washington Irving, in “Life of Washington,” 


was it 


gives an account of this campaign, and states 
that ‘‘the North Carolina troops rendered no 
service.” P 

The Legislature of North Carolina voted sixty 
thousand dollars for subsistence of the forces 
under Colonel Innes, but this wassoon exhausted 
and such was the feeling at Wilhamsburg that 
not a dollar was voted to retain the force scnt 
to defend them. The North Carolina troops had 
to return to prevent starvation. Col. 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the entire 


Innes 
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forces by Gov. Dinwiddie, of Virginia, and re- 
tained this position until the arrival of Gov. 
Braddock in 1755. He died shortly afterwards 
at Winchester, Virginia. 

We further discover that after the death of 
Colonel Innes, his widow, Jean, married Fran- 
cis Corbyn, Lord Granville’s agent, who lived 
below Edenton, and who was seized in 1759, by 
the people, taken to Enfield, compelled to give 
bond to produce his books, and disgorge his 
illegal fees. 

Further research of some patient investigator 
of history may discern more of the life and ser- 
vices of Colonel Innes, which, as he was one of 
the early settlers of the Cape Fear, would be of 
great interest. 

GENEALOGY OF THE Davis FAMILY. 

Four brothers, Jehu, John, William, and 
Roger Davis emigrated from South Carolina, to 
the Cape Fear about 1723. 

I. Jehu Davis, married Miss Assup, an [rish 
lady and had issue—four children: (1) Jehu; (2) 
Thomas; (3) Ann, and another daughter. 

(1) Jehu Davis (son of Jehu the elder) mar- 
ried Elizabeth Eagles and had issue two daugh- 
ters: (a) Jane, and (b) Elizabeth. 

(a) Jane married John Pugh Williams and had 
issue: (1) Rebecca, who married Alfred Moore 
(son of Judge Alfred Moore) and had issue: 
Susan, who married Hugh Waddell, and Eliza- 
beth who married Francis N. Waddell. 

(2) Elizabeth E. who married John Haywood 
(Treasurer of North Carolina) and had issue: 
Fabius J., Elizabeth Rebecca, Francis, and E. 
Burke. 

(3) Mrs. Hall, who had issue, Mildred who 
married Alfred Waddell. 

(b) Elizabeth married Maurice Jones, and had 
issue: (1) Margaret, who married Richard Ea- 
gles, and had issue: Richard W. Eagles; Nancy, 
who married Jacob Brewster; and Margaret, who 
married John Brewster; (2) Sarah Jones, who 
married Dr. Nath. Hill, (his second a and 
had issue: Nath. M. Hil. 
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(2) Thomas Davis (son of Jehu the elder) 
married Mary Moore, daughter of George 
Moore (who was the son of ‘‘Old King Roger 


a 


Moore,” the ‘‘chief gentleman in ali Cape 
Fear,’’ andgrandson of the first Governor James 
Moore of South Carolina) and had issue: (1) Jehu, 
(2) George, (3) Rebecca, (4) Sophia, (5) Jane, (6) 
Ann, and (7) Thomas F. Davis. 

(D Jehu married Jane Quince and had issue : 
Thomas I. Davis (who married Mary Elizabeth 
Watters,and had William W. and Fred S. Davis, 
Mary Quince, Annie \W. Miller, Rebecca, Jane, 
Sallie, Kate, and Julia Davis) and Mary Davis 
who married John Poisson and had issue: Jehu 
D. and Louis J. Poisson. 

(2) George, married Mildred Watters, no 
issue. 

(3) Rebecca married James Moore (son of 
General James Moore) and had issue: Junius A. 
who married Eliza Clitheral, and Sophia mar- 
ried Samuel Strudwick. 

(4) Sophia married Thomas Ashe (son of 
Governor Samuel Ashe) and had issue: Thomas 
Ashe, Richard Ashe, and Pascal Paoli Ashe 
(father of Hon. Thomas S. Ashe, Justice Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina; Cincinnatus, 
Edmunds and others). 

(5) Jane married Dr. Nath, Hill (his first wife) 
and had issue (1) Mary, who married John A. 
Lillington, and had John A., Margaret H., 
Mary and Sarah Jane; (2) Jane, who married 
Parker Quince; (3) Sarah, who marricdgibewic 
Toomer; (4) Margaret married, frst, 
Jones; second, Dr. Jas. Henderson. 

(6) Ann Davis married Richard Quince and 
had issue: Nancy, died unmarried. 

(7) Thomas F. Davis married, first, Sarah 
Isabella Eagles, and had issue: (a) Thomas F. 
Davis (Bishop of South Carolina), (b) Junius 
Davis, (c) Eliza, (d) George and (e) Joseph; 
married, second, Anna Cutlar and had issue: 
Horatio Davis. 

(a) Thomas F. Davis (Bishop of South Caro- 
lina) married, first, Elizabeth Fleming and had 


Evan 
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issue: Thomas F., who married Mary McCaa; 
married, second, Ann Moore and had issue: (1) 

Ann E, (2) Sallie married John S. Porcher, (3) 
James M. married Miss De Saussure, (4) John, 
(5) Bruce married Miss Reynolds, (6) Junius 
married Sallie De Saussure. 

(b) Junius married Ann Swann and had issue : 
George, Josephine, Annie. 

(c) Eliza married Dr. Louis J. Poisson and 
had issue: (1) Frederick D. who married Lucy 
Anna Cutlar, (2) Marianna married Du Brutz 
Cutlar. l 

(d) George Davis (Senator and afterward At- 
torney General C. 5. A) married, first, Mary A. 
Polk (daughter of General Thomas G. Polk) 
and had“issue: Junius, Mary E., Emily P. mar- 
ried John E. Crow, Louis P., Isabel E. married 
S P. Shotter, Meeti TA. married, (George 
Rountree; second, Monimia Fairfax, and had 
issue: Mary F. and Monimia C. 

(3) Ann Davis (daughter of Jehu the elder) 
married Richard Quince. 

II. John Davis (brother of Jehu the elder) 
married a daughter of John Moore (son of James) 
and had issue: Jessie, who married, first, Gov- 
-ernor Dobbs, and second, Governor Abner 
Nash. 

HI. Roger Davis (brother of Jehu the elder) 
married a daughter of Nathaniel Moore (brother 
of ‘‘Old King Roger” Moore) and had issue: 
John (who married Harriet Ashe), William and 
Roger. 

Bishop Thomas Frederick Davis (born 1804— 
died 1871) was a native of Wilmington ; he was 
carefully educated and graduated at the Uni- 
versity in 1822, in same class with Lucius Polk, 
Gov. A. Rencher and others. He studied law, 
and practiced for a time with success. But his 
tastes and feelings led him to advocate higher 
and more important interests than those of a 
worldly character; he relinquished the bar to 
take Holy orders. 
a teacher of religion, and his public utterances 
were marked with sincere piety and glowing 


He was most acceptable as ` 
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eloquence. He was chosen Bishop of South 
Carolina and consecrated in 1853, in New York, 
and for nearly a quarter of a century adminis- 
tered to his loving congregations in holy things. 
Physical infirmity (the loss of eve sight) clouded 
the later days of hislife. Hediedin December 
1871, leaving the church, his country and his 
family, to mourn his toss. 

His brother, Hon. George Davis, (born March, 
1820) now resides in Wilmington, His early 
education was conducted by W. H. Harden and 
completed at the University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1838; he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar, in 1841, of which he is at this time, 
and stands in the 


His effortsas an 


“awell deserving pillar,” 


front ranks of the profession. 
Essayist and Lecturer, have been most success- 
ful. His address at the University in 193.5% 
and recently ‘‘ An Episode on Cape Fear His- 
tory,” display his accuracy as a historian, and 
his style as a writer. 

He was a delegate to the Peace Congress at 
Washington in 1861, to devise some plan by 
which the evils of civil war might be averted. 
With such able coadjutors as Barringer, More- 
head, Reed and Ruffin, Mr. Davis might well 
have hoped for an honorable peace. But all 
was in vain and his counsel was unheeded. 

He was elected a Senator from North Caro- 
lina, in 1862, to the Confederate Congress; in 
1864, was succeeded by Hon. William A. Gra- 
ham. He was then appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Confederate States, which he held 
until the war closed. Since that time, he has 
devoted himself to his profession, with an assi- 
duity that nothing can divert. 

Mr. Davis has been twice married; first, to 
Mary, the daughter of the late General Thomas 
G. Polk, and secondly to Miss Fairfax, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Orlando Fairfax of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Hugh Waddell (born 1799—dlied 1878) re- 


*South Atlantic.—Mrs. Cicero W. Harris, January 1879 
— 245. 
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sided at the time of his death in Wilmington; 
he was born at Newfield, his father’s plantation 
in Bladen county, on March 21, 1799. He was 
the grandson of General Hugh Waddell, of the 
Regulation War, as also of General Francis 
Nash, who fell in battle, at Germantown, Octo- 
ber 4, 1777. 

Our annals do not present any name of a 
more His father, John 
Waddell who married Miss Nash, spared no 


illustrious ancestry. 


pains to prepare his promising son for the great 
battle of life. He graduated at the University, 
(1818) in the same class with James K. Polk, 
Bishop Greene of Mississippi, Dr. R. H. Mor- 
rison, General Thomas J. Green, Hamilton C. 
Jones,and others. He, forawhile, studied medi- 
cine but abandoned it for the law, of which pro- 
fession he became a distinguished member. 

He settled in Hillsboro, and there spenta 
long and laborious life. He went, after the war, 
to Wilmington and there remained with his son, 
Hon. A. M. Waddell, until his death. 

He was fond of public life and was a favorite 
withthepeople. Herepresented Orange county 
in 1828 in the Commons, and in 1844, and ’46 
in the Senate, of which he was, in 1836-37 the 
Speaker. He was agifted debater, a warm par- 
tisan (for he lived in party times); and very 
decided in his views. In private life he was 
genial, generous and gentle. 

He died at Wilmington on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1878. He was the third of five brothers 
of whom three survived him: Maurice Q. Wad- 
dell of Chatham county ; Francis N. Waddell of 
Orange, and Alfred M. Waddell of Louisiana. 

His sons are Dr. Douglas Waddell of Chat- 
ham; Hon. Alfred M. Waddell; Hugh Waddell 
now of Washington, and Cameron Waddell of 
Marion, South Carolina. 

Alfred M. Waddell, son of Hugh Waddell, of 
whom we have just given a brief sketch, was 
born in Hillsboro, September 16, 1834. His 
education was conducted at Bingham’s school, 
the Caldwell Institute at Hillsboro, and at the 
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University, where he graduated in 1853. He 
studied Law; was Clerk of the Court of Equity 
for New Hanover county; delegate in 1860 to 
the National Convention which nominated John 
Bell for President, and Edward Everett for Vice 
President of the United States; Editor of the 
Wilmington ‘‘ Daily Herald” for one year, 
1860; served in the Confederate Army as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of Cavalry; elected to Congress, 
(42nd, ‘43rd, 44th) 1871-79, and served 
as Chairman, in the latter Congress, of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
the duties of which he discharged with singular 
He wasa 
candidate for the 46th Congress, but from over- 
confidence on the part of his friends in his suc- 
cess, and unusual zeal on the part of the oppo- 
sition, he was defeated by Daniel L. Russell. 
Colonel Waddell, however, possesses quali- 


ability, and unspotted integrity. 


ties that well fit him for public stations ; scrupu- 
lous integrity, high qualifications and laborious 
habits, combined witl an amiable disposition 
He has been 
twice married and has an interesting family. 

Owen Holmes (born 1796—died 1841) was 
distinguished asa lawyer and statesman; he was 
Elector for President in 1826 and voted for Van 
Buren. He was elected one of the Judges of 
the Superior Courts in 1836, by the Legislature, 
which elevated position he declined to accept. 
He died at Wilmington, June 1841, of appo- 
plexy. 


and an accommodating temper. 


John Cowan was the eldest son of Colonel 
Thomas Cowan, one of the old settlers of Wil- 
mington. He began lifeas amerchant, but soon 
abandoned this to accept the position of Cashier 
of the Wilmington Branch of the State Bank, 
which position he held at the time of his death, 
being then but thirty-five. He was much es- 
teemed for his amiable qualities, his courtly man- 
ners, and his admirable business talents. 

Edward B. Dudley long resided in Wilming- 
ton, but he was a native of Onslow county, 
where his father was a wealthy planter. In spite 
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of the defects of his early education, by his en- 
terprise and force of character, he arose to high 
distinction. He entered public life asa Member 
of Legislature from his native county, Onslow, 
in 1811-13; he then moved to Wilmington, 
and was elected from the town in 1816-17 and 
again in 1834. 
from this ancient town, for the Convention of 
1835 abolished the borough representations. 

His course was distinguished in the public 
coucils as one devoted to the cause of the inter- 


nal improvement of the State ; he was liberal and: 


patriotic ; he subscribed $25,000 to construct the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, and became 
its first President. 

In 1829, he was elected a Member of the 
twenty-first Congress ; after one Congress he de- 
clined a re-election, for the reason, as he stated 
himself, that Congress was no place for an honest 
man. 

The amended constitution of 1835, gave the 
election of the Governor, to the vote of the peo- 
ple; and without any action or solicitation on 
his part, he was nominated and elected the first 
Governor of North Carolina elected by the peo- 
ple. At the expiration of the second term, 
Governor Dudley retired from public life, and 
returned to his home in Wilmington, where he 
died, October 30, 1855. 

Governor Dudley was in person of the first 
type of our race; of large, commanding presence; 
of genial manners and pleasant address.. He 
was a statesman of enlarged and liberal views, of 
generous impulses, and of unspotted integrity ; 
true to party and friends, in which his zeal 
at times carried him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence; his speeches and addresses evince no 
superior ability, but are marked by good sense 
and patriotism ; his ample fortune enabled him 
to give expression to the generosity of his na- 
ture—he was a charitable and obliging neighbor; 
a devoted husband, an indulgent father, anda 
sincere friend. 

He married Elizabeth, the daughter of Wil- 


He was the last representative -~ 
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liam H. Haywood, of Raleigh; the sister of 
William H. Haywood, Jr., Senator in Congress 
(1843-46) and sister of the wife of Governor 
Charles Manly, by whom he had several children, 
among them: 
I. Christopher. 
II. Eliza, married Purnell. 
III. William H., married Baker. 
IV. Margaret, married McIlhenny. 

V. Jane, married Johnson. 

Rev. Adam Empie, who lived and died in 
Wilmington, was Rector of the Parish of St. 
James, for a long time discharging his sacred 
duty with great fidelity. He married a daughter 
of Judge Wright. 

On his election to the Presidency of William 
and Mary College in Virginia, in 1827, he re- 
moved to Williamsburg with his family; he 
resigned this position in 1835, and accepted the 
Rectorship of St. James Church in Richmond, 
which had been built expressly for him, and 
named in compliment of his old parish in Wil- 
mington, and here he officiated, until increasing 
years and declining health compelled his resigna- 
tion. He then returned to the scene of his early 
labors to die among the people with whom he 
had passed so many years, having finished his 
course on earth he calmly passed away; leaving 
behind him a record of a well spent life. 

Rt. Rev. William M. Green resided for a long 
time in Wilmington. 

‘<The venerable Bishop of Mississippi is still 
living ; distinguished for his wisdom, the kindness 
of his nature, the earnestness of his piety, and 
the almost saintly purity of his life. The soldier 
of the Cross from early manhood, he has ever 
walked in an atmosphere of love; lavishing upon 
all around him the bounties of his goodness, and 
the warmth of his affections. Holding the most 
exalted position in the Church, he is always the 
devoted, unaffected, humble man of God—so 
gentle, yet so wise; so loving, yet so firm; so 
modest, yet so influential, long may he be spared 
tothe people of his diocese, his hosts of friends, 
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and to the church of which he is an honored 
ruler: 

‘“ He graduated at the University in 1818, and 
for a time was a professor in the Institution.” 

North Carolina was early the scene of evan- 
gelization on the part of the Episcopal Church. 
As early as August 13, 1587, at Raleigh’s 
Colony, on Roanoke Island, the chieftain, Man- 
teo, -was admitted into the ‘‘fellowship of 
Christs flock ” by holy baptism, (Ander- 
son’s Colonial Church, I., 75,) and five days 
after that event Hakluyt (III. 341) gravely in- 
forms us that ‘‘ Eleanor, daughter of the Gov- 
ernor, and wife of Ananias Dare, one of the 
assistants, was delivered of a daughter in Roan- 
oke and the same was christened the Sunday 
following, and because this child was the first 
Christian borne in Virginia she was named Vir- 
ginia Dare.” And so around Roanoke Island as 
a nucleus is formed the County of Dare, and its 
Although this 
settlement so soon passed away and the success. 


county seat is named Manteo. 


ful colonization of this portion of the State was 
left for other days and less pious hands, still the 
churches, as the minutes of the General Con. 
vention show, attained no little strength in 
North Carolina prior to the Revolutionary war. 
After the Revolutionary war the affairs of the 
church were naturally at their lowest ebb. 

From 1817 to 1823 Bishop Richard Channing 
Moore, of Virginia, was in charge of the Epis- 
copal churches of North Carolina; until at a 
convention; in 1794, held at Tarboro, the Rev- 
erend Charles Pettigrew was elected Bishop, 
(see the sketch of this prelate under head of 
Tyrrell County,) and the convention applied for 
his consecration. Bishop White in his memoirs 
(p. 172) states that Mr. Pettigrew set off to at- 
tend the Convention, but was unable to reach 
Philadelphia in time, abandoned his efforts and 
soon afterward died. From 1794 to 1817 all 
was dreary; then the coming of Reverend Adam 
Empie and Reverend Bethel Judd, the one at 
Wilmington and the other at Fayetteville, laid 
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the foundation of the restoration of the Episco- 
pal Church in North Carolina. In May 22, 
1823, John Stark Ravenscroft, D. D., (see his 
sketch under head of Wake County,) was conse- 
crated Bishop of the diocese; he died in 1830. 
On September 23, 1831, Levi Silliman Ives, 
D. D., was consecrated, (see his sketch under 
head of Wake County,) but on his defection 
was deposed October 11, 1853, when the Right 
Reverend Thomas Atkinson, D. D., LL.D., 
assumed the Episcopal chair to which he was 
consecrated October 17, 1853. 
RIGHT REVERNED THOMAS ATKINSON, D. D., LL. D. 

There have been more brilliant men in public 
service—men of more marked characteristics 
who have stamped their individuality upon the 
age in which they lived, and men of more extra- 
ordinary genius, but it is seldom that a character 
is found so complete, so harmonious, so evenly 
balanced and so thoroughly rounded in all of its 
proportions, so symmetrical and beautiful in the 
essentials of a godlike man as that of the late 
venerated Bishop of North Carolina, Thomas 
Atkinson D- D ele 

The influence for good of such a character 
and of such a life as his cannot be over-esti- 
mated. As the refreshing dew falls alike upon 
the delicate plant and the coarser fibre of the 
weed, causing each to bloom and blossom, so 
The 
mere man of the world, and even the thought- 
less and the dissolute could not but feel their 
better nature stirred within them by the force of 
such an example and the beauty of such a life. 
We cannot contemplate too frequently such a 
character, and we should be thankful that there 
is virtue enough still left among men to enable 
them to recognize the embodiment of so much 
goodness in human nature, Though dead, he 
yet speaks to us by his example—an example 
of such holiness of life that it should excite us 
who still survive, to strive earnestly to imitate it. 

Ithas been thought that a brief sketch of this 
distinguished divine could not fail to be of inter 


does such a life shed its influences around. 


a 
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est, and not inappropriate to the Reminiscences, 

The grandfather of Bishop Atkinson was the 
son of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He was himself born, baptized and brought up 
in the church, and never belonged to any other 
religious body. He came to this country in 


‘early youth, and after his marriage to Miss 


their 


Pleasants, of Curls Neck, on the James River, 
Va., settled in Dinwiddie 
County, ona farm known as Mansfield, named 


near Petersburg, 


after the great English jurist, Lord Mansfield. 


The Bishop’s parents were Robert and Mary 


Tabb Atkinson, who inherited the family seat 
Mansfield, and to them eleven children were 
born. Thomas, the subject of this sketch, being 
the sixth inorder, was born on August 6, 1807. 
Upon reaching the age of sixteen he was sent to 
Yale College, but remained there not quite a 
year, owing to a difficulty in which he became 
involved with the faculty and which was strik- 
ingly illustrative of his character even at that 
early age. 

Some of his college companions, in the exu- 
berance of youth and without the least malice 
aforethought, indulged on one occasion a little 


‘too freely in the juice of the grape, and became 


boisterously misthievous, not maliciously so, 
but recklessly as boys frequently are even in the 
absence of any stimulant. Young Atkinson was 
not one of the rioters nor was he connected in 
any way with the frolic, but knew all the parties 
who were engaged in it. He was summoned 
before the faculty and called upon to disclose 


names. This he respectfully but firmly 


-refused to do, stating that he was incapable of 


He was 
then told that his refusal would result in his ex- 
They little understood 
the character of the youth who stood before 
them when they supposed that a threat, or a 


acting the part of a spy or informer. 


pulsion from college. 


fear of punishment would cause him to do that 
which his high-toned sense of honor forbade, 
and he was consequently dismissed and returned 
His conduct 


to his home. in that matter 
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met the entire approval of his parents, and 
buta few years before his death it happened 
that on one occasion, in the freedom of social 
intercourse while narrating some incidents of his 
early life he referred to that episode, quietly re- 
marking in connection with it that he had never 
felt any regret for the course he pursued. 

In 1825 he entered Hampden-Sidney College, 
Va., joining the junior class, and graduated at 
nineteen years of age with distinction in a class 
that numbered among its members the eloquent 
John S. Preston and Wm. Ballard Preston, the 
latter Secretary of the Navy during the admin- 
istration of General Taylor. He married in 
1828 Josepha G., a daughter of John and Jane 
Wilder, of Petersburg, and she and his immedi- 
ate family, two sons and a daughter, still survive 
him. 

About the time of his marriage he was licensed 
to the bar and practiced his profession with 
great success, and would, without doubt, have 
-risen to distinction as a jurist, had it not pleased 
God to call him to a different sphere of action. 
November 18, 1836, he was admitted into the 
-order of Deacons in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the Right Reverend William Meade, 
Bishop of Virginia. He entered immediately 
upon the duties of his sacred office in the city of 
Norfolk, first as assistant to Rev. Dr. Parks, then 
minister of Christ Church. Within a year after 
his ordination to the Deaconate he was elevated 
to the Priesthood by the Right Rev. R. Channing 
‘Moore, D. D., and accepted a call to St. Pauls 
Church, Norfolk, May 7, 1837, where he re- 
mained about twelve months. He then removed 
to Lynchburg in the latter part of the year 
1838. Here he labored with great acceptability 
as rector of the parish of St. Paul’s until 1843, 
when he was called to Baltimore to succeed the 
Rev. Dr. Henshaw, in the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s Church in that city, Dr. Henshaw having 
been elected Bishop of Rhode Island. 

His abilities were at once recognized, and such 
was the regard felt for him that Grace Church 
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was built for him and he was made its rector 
in 1852. 
short duration, however, for in 1853 the Diocese 
of North Carolina called upon him to be its 
Bishop. He accepted the call October 17th, and 
was consecrated the same year in St. John’s 
Chapel, in the city of New York, at the same 
time with the Rev. Thomas F. Davis, D. D., 
a native of Wilmington, N. C., who had been 
elected Bishop of South Carolina. Bishop 
Brownell, of Connecticut, presiding, assisted by 
Bishops McIlvaine, of Ohio; Doane, of New 
Jersey; McCoskry, of Michigan, and Otey, of 
Tennessee. On that occasion the lines of En- 
glish and American succession were reunited, 
Bishop Spencer, of Madras, and Bishop Med- 
ley, of Fredericton, taking part in the act of 
consecration. 


His connection with that parish was of 


After his consecration he resided 
in Raleigh for a short time and then took up his 
abode in Wilmington, which city continued to 
be his home until his death on January 4, 1881. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Trinity College, Hartford, 1846, and that 
LL D. from the University of North Carolina, 
1862, and also from the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, 1867. 

Bishop Atkinson assumed charge of the Dio- 
cese of North Carolina at a very trying time in 
its history. Bishop Ives, the successor of the 
great Ravenscroft, had abandoned his charge 
and had joined the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion. There was great anxiety throughout the 
Diocese as to the effect upon the Church in North 
Carolina of the defection of their chief pastor 
and it was feared that he who should be called 
to that high office would meet with more than 
ordinary difficulty in calming the troubled waters 
and bringing order out of chaos. It required 
administrative ability of a high order, firmness 
without obstinacy, self reliance and fearlessness 
in the discharge of duty, a personal magnetism 
and a character unimpeached and unimpeacha- 
ble. Dr. Atkinson upon whom the choice fell 
was personally known to but few in the Diocese. 
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The hand of God was evident in the selection, 
for under his wise administration, dissensions 
ceased, confidence was restored and the Diocese 
remained true to the teachings of the uncom- 
promising Ravenscroft and to the ‘‘faith once 
delivered to the saints.”’ 

Bishop Atkinson was a singularly prospered 
man in every way, a fact brought prominently 
forward by Bishop Lay of Easton, in his admi- 
rable memorial sermon before the Diocesan con- 
vention at Raleigh in May 1881, a discourse 
from which most has been drawn in the prepra- 
tion of this article. Said he, ‘‘I would set in 
the forefront of this discourse the expression of 
our devout gratitude to Almighty God for the 
tenderness of his life long dealings with Thomas 
Atkinson, late Bishop of North Carolina. Few 
lives have ever been so even and prosperous, so 
laden with substantial blessings, so shielded from 
calamnity.” Though never a wealthy man, the 
Bishop had enough for the gratification of his 
tastes, enough to enable him to practice a liber- 
al hospitality and to avoid debt which he would 
never incur, for he would not owe any man any- 
thing but love; enough to aid a friend and to 
assist the needy, and hs charity was large. In 
his domestic relations he was peculiarly blest. 
He had fifty three years of wedded happiness 
and children were born unto him and yet, dur- 
ing all that time there was never a death in his 


immediate family. Surely God blessed Thomas 
Atkinson. 


In his personal endowments also he was 
greatly favored. It is told of the late Bishop 
Elliott of Georgia, who was one of nature’s no- 
blemen in every way, that once at a country tav- 
ern where he had stopped for the night, a poor 
inebriate was recklessly bantering the bystanders 
when his attention was arrested by the appear- 
ance of the stately Bishop. Awed and sobered 
for the moment by his commanding look and 
towering form he turned to him and exclaimed 
‘who are you; are youa Judge, a member of 
Congress or Governor of the State? Well, if 
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you aint any of these you ought to be.” Very 


similar to the feeling expressed by that poor 
creature towards Bishop Elliott, was that felt in 
the presence of Bishop Atkinson. He was em- 
inently dignified and commanding, yet cour- 
teous and affable in manner, with a sensitive de- 
ference for the opinions and feelings of others, 
yet with a full and steady reliance upon himself. 
He would attract attention in any assembly and 
would be at once recognized as a leader of men. 
As he passed along the crowded thoroughfares, 
men would involuntarily turn to gaze upon so 
noble a specimen of manly dignity. He was 
intensely intellectual yet keenly alive to all the 
kindly impulses and more gentle virtues of our 
nature, a truly great man and remarkable in 
this, that in whatever circle he moved whether 
in the church, in society, or in the ordinary du- 
ties of life he exercised a mighty influence for 
His example was the reflex of the pre- 
He was a devout lover of 


good. 
cepts he inculcated. 
the truth for the truth’s sake, had no conceal- 
ments but was open as the day, was true to his 
convictions, to his friends and kinsfolk, and 
above all, to his God. While gentle unto all 
men, he was never pliant; ruling his Diocese 
with firmness, yet with mildness, and temper- 
ing justice with the benign influences of mercy; 
though a leader of the hosts of God, yet child- 
like in submission to the will of his heavenly 
Father; kindly in his nature, warm in his affec- 
tions, active in good works. 

His mind was more massive than brilliant or 
imaginative and its operations were marked with 
a degree of intellectual energy which ever com- 
manded attention. Asa pulpit orator he was 
distinguished for keen powers of analysis, sound 
logic and effective reasoning. His style was 
chaste, not florid, and more conversational than 
declamotory, not disdaining ornament but using 
it simply by way of illustration, and yet his ora- 
tory was often fervid. But his great power lay 
in the faculty he possessed of impressing all who 
heard him, with his sincereity, no one could 
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doubt it, and this had an overpowering influence 
upon all with whom he came in contact. He 
was strong in debate, a close reasoner and if the 
premises he laid down were admittted, there 
was no escape from his conclusions. He had 
naturally, a clear insight into character, was a 
searching preacher and could track sin through 
all its hidden ways with unerring skill and so 
God blessed his work and the labor of his 
hands. 

In the House of Bishops his influence was 
very great and we have been told that he never 
rose to speak without commanding the atten- 
tion of the members. This influence was shown 
in a marked manner in the General Convention 
of the Church held at Philadelphia in 1865, im- 
mediately after the close of the war. Bishops 
Atkinson and Lay thinking that no time should 
be lost after the fall of the Confederacy in seek- 
ing a resumption of our organic relations with 
the portion of the church from which we had 
been separated, attended that convention not 
knowing how they would be received. We 
again quote from the memorial sermon, already 
referred to; says Bishop Lay: 

“We came into a community exultant with 
victory and enthusiastic in loyalty, disposed to 
take for granted that to return, was to ask 
forgiveness. To the tact, the gentleness, the 
manly out-spokenness of Bishop Atkinson the 
Church is indebted for the favorable result of 
this venture. After considerable discussion. the 
matter was referred to a committee consisting 
of the five senior Bishops. After two days this 
committee reported a preamble and resolutions. 
In these we could not possibly concur. All 
eyes were upon Bishop Atkinson as he answer- 
ed the appeal made to him. He knew that he 
had that to say which must needs be distastful 
to men full of exultation at the Southern down- 
fall. With no diffidence and with no temper, 
rather with the frankness of a child uttering his 
thoughts, he opened all his mind. Weare asked, 
said he, to unite with you in returning thanks 
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for the restoration of peace and unity. The for- 
mer we can say, the latter we cannot say. We 
are thankful for the restoration of peace, but we 
are zot thankful for the unity described in the 
resolution, re-establishing the authority of the Nat- 
tional Government overall the land. We acqui- 
esce in that result, we will accommodate our- 
selves to it and will do our duty as citizens of the 
common government, but we cannot say that we 
are thankful. We labored and prayed for a very 
different termination, and if it had seemed good 
to our Heavenly Father would have been very 
thankful for the war to result otherwise than it 
has resulted. I am willing to say that I am 
thankful for the restoration of peace to the coun- 
try, and unity to the Church. His language 
‘in consideration of the return of peace to the 
country and unity to the Church,’ was adopted 
by a vote of sixteen to seven, the Southern 
Bishops being excused from voting. Thus by 
his promptitude, by the frankness with which 
he met the immediate issues, by his calm de- 
termination to allow no censure to be cast upon 
those with whom he had been associated, he se- 
cured a speedy adjustment of all possible differ- 
ences and promoted no little the spirit of tolera- 
tion and kindness.” 

The Diocesan Convention of North Carolina, 
which was appointed to be held at Raleigh on 
the second Wednesday in May, 1865, did not 
assemble in that city until the 13th of Septem- 
ber, having been postponed by the Bishop until 
that time. 

Every delegate to that Convention, will remem- 
ber that period of doubt and anxiety when the 
proposition to renew friendly relations with 
the Northern portion of the Church was sub- 
mitted. Some were strongly averse to taking 
any action in the matter and were opposed to 
the Bishop’s attending the Convention at Phila- 
delphia. We were a conquered people, at the 
mercy of an exultant and arrogant foe, and the 
indignities which had been heaped upon us in 
matters political warranted the assumption that 
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they would be continued even in our spiritual 
affairs. We were soured by defeat and its ruin- 
ous results and were in no mood to court the 
favor of those whose shouts of triumph were 
still sounding in our ears. Besides, we feared 
that the amiability of the Bishop’s nature, his 
conservative temperament, the strong ties of 
affection existing between himself and his asso- 
ciates in the Episcopate and his anxiety to renew 
fraternal relations with Northern brethren might 
exercise a controlling influence over him at the 
sacrifice of his better judgment. The result 
showed that we had been unjust in thought to- 
wards our Northern brethren, and also how 
greatly we had underestimated the grandeur of 
our Bishop’s character. His bearing was worthy 
of himself and of the high position he held as 
the peer of those in whose presence he stood. 
Rather than have surrendered a principle or com- 
promised his self-respect he would have gone to 
the stake without hesitation. 

Bishop Atkinson was a man of large brain, 
a just man, fair minded and liberal, a lover of 
books and a thinker, and notwithstanding the 
cares and responsibilities of his office found 
time to keep up with the best literature of the 
day, and frequently in the lecture-room delighted 
large audiences from the rich stores of his varied 
learning. But it was as an expounder of divine 
truth, as a ruler in the Church that he was most 
distinguished. He was conservative by nature, 
not timid and yet not aggressive. His prudence 
and his wisdom were manifest toall. When 
these are combined as they were in him, with a 
sincere and unselfish piety, they are irresistible. 
The flourishing condition of the Diocese over 
which he presided for more than a quarter of a 
century, shows how faithfully and well he did 
his work. Few men were more honored and 
beloved than he, not only by his own flock but 
by all classes and conditions, ‘‘ for this Duncan 
had borne his faculties so meek, had been so 
clear in his great office ” that all peoples did do 
him reverence. 
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Surely we have great cause for thankfulness. 


for the example of sucha life, prolonged as it 
was beyond the period assigned by the Psalmist 
as the limit of human existence, for it is such 
men as he was, men of prayer and men of truth, 
who constitute the strength and power ofa State. 
For more than forty years he was a faithful min- 
ister of the Gospel, but the time at length ap- 
proached for the aged warrior of the cross to 
cease from his labors. To him death had no 
terrors, for his life had been but a preparation 
for eternity. 
ening shadows had long been gathering around 
him, and so at last when the summons came on 
the evening of January 4, 1881, it found him 
ready and he gently fell asleep—a peaceful, 
blessed sleep, and bishops and priests, the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, a vast multi- 
tude gathered around his bier with bowed heads 
and stifled sobs as he was borne onward to the 
On the 7th of 
January, 1881, he was interred under the altar 
of St. James’ Church, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, of which parish he was once rector. 


grave—for he was a good man. 


The aforegoing sketch is nearly verbatim the 
sketch prepared by Colonel James G. Burr, and 
published in the ‘‘New South,” edited and pub- 
lished at Wilmington by Edward A. Oldham. 

Colonel William McRee of United States En- 
gineer Corps, (born 1787—died 1833),is the sub- 
ject of a memoir written and published in Wil- 
mington ; by it our attention is called to a worthy 
and almost forgotten son, whose military talents, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Calhoun, 
General Scott and others, was of the highcst 
order. 

His father was Collector of Customs and an 
officer in the Revolutionary War, and died in 
1801. He was born in 1787; educated at West 
Point, in 1803, and was made, in 1807, a Cap- 
tain of Engineers, and promoted to Major in 
1812. 
our Northern 


In the war of 1812 he was engaged on 
borders, under Scott, Brown, 
Gaines and others, and was particularly distin- 


guished in the battles of Lunday’s Lane, and 


His house was in order, for length- , 
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Fort Erie, and won from General Scott the eulo- 
gium, that in his opinion and perhaps in the opin- 
on of the whole army, that he combined more 
genius with high courage than any officer in the 
war of 1812. Shortly after the battle oi Pane 
Erie, he was promoted to Colonel by brevet. 

In 1815 he was sent to Europe for the purpose 
of examining the military schools and fortifica- 
tions—and on his return made an able report. 
In 1819, indignant that a foreigner—General 
Bernard—should be appointed in the Engineer 
Corps, he resigned. He died of cholera in May, 
1833, and was buried at St. Louis, Missouri. 
His name is preserved on a beautiful fort at 
Pensacola. . 

He left two brothers, Dr. James F. McRee of 
Wilmington, and Major Samuel McRee, United 
States Army. Uni. Mag. X. 196. 

Dr. James F. McRee married Mary Ashe, 
daughter of W. H. Hill. He was the father of 
Griffith J. McRee, who married Penelope, daugh- 
ter of Governor Iredell—the author of the ‘‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Judge Iredell.” 

Wiliam B. Meares (born December 8, 1787, 
died October 11, 1841), deserves to be remem- 
bered among the distinguished men of this coun- 
ty; successful as a Lawyer and Planter. 

His first appearance in public life was as 
Member of the Legislature in 1818, from the 
borough and as a Member in the State Senate in 
1828-29-30-33. 

“He was of great force of character, inde- 
pendent, decided in his opinions, and bold and 
fearless in expressing them. His mind was more 
solid than brilliant, and more practical than im 
aginative. He never, at the bar or in the Legis- 
lature, or on the hustings, attempted to influence 
his hearers by any appeal to their feellngs; but 
relied solely upon the strength of argument; 
clear and concise statements, and sound logic. 

-He was, when in the Legislature, a candidate 
for the Scnate of the United States, and had he 
lived, would have risen to high distinction in the 
National Councils as he had already occupied in 
the State Legislature. But he died suddenly in 
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the meridian of his life and the full maturity 


of his powers.” (Thalian Association.) 


Lewis H. Marsteller (born May 6, 1794, died 
March 3, 1860) was a native of Virginia but 
was long a resident and the Representative of 
New Hanover in the Councils of the State, and 
prominent in the politics of the country. Ie 
represented New Hanover in the Commons in 
1833-34, and in the Senate in 1835-36. He 
was also a Member of the Convention of 
1835. Modest and retiring in his disposition, 
he was a close observer of men and meas- 
ures, and distinguished for his prompt at- 
tention to every duty. These qualities, with 
a clear head and amiable temper, gave him un- 
bounded popularity. He was at one time the 
most popularman in the country and was never 
defeated for any position for which he was a 
candidate before the people. 

He was a decided politician of the Demo- 
cratic faith, He was appointed Collector of 
the Port of Wilmington, by Mr. Van Buren, 
and, until his health gave way, Clerk of New 
Hanover County Court. 

He was a useful citizen and honest and faith- 
tul in every relation of life. (The Thalian As- 
sociation.) 

Joseph C. Abbot, Senator in Congress, and 
Member of the Legislature, resided in New Han- 
over County. He was a native of New Hamp- 
shire—born in Concord in 1825; received an 
Academic education and studied law, and was 
Editor of the Munchester American and other 
papers. Entered the United States Army in 
1861, raised a Regiment and was elected Col- 
onel. In 1865 was brevetted Brigadier Gen- 
eral, “for gallant conduct at Fort Fisher.” 

In 1867, was elected to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, and in 1868 a Member of 
the Legislature, by which body he was chosen 
Senatorin Congress. His term expired in 1871. 
He has been extensively engaged in Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing pursuits at his home 


near Wilmington, and for a time was collector 
of the port of Wilmington. He died on Octo- 


ber 9,1881. 


Daniel Lindsay Russell resides in Wilming- 
ton. He was born in Brunswick County, Au- 
gust 7, 1845; he was educated at the Bingham 
School in Orange County and at the University. 
Read Law and was licensed to practice in 1868. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1864, from 
Brunswick County, and re-elected in 1865, He 
was elected one of the Judges of the Superior 
Courts in April, 1868, and served six years in 
this responsible and elevated position. In 1871, 
he was elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, from the County of Brunswick, and in 
1876 a Member of the Legislature. He was 
elected a Member of the 46th Congress as a 
National Republican, receiving 11,011 votes 
against 10,730 for Alfred M. Waddell. 


Colonel Henry K. Burgwyn resided in this 
County. He was the eldest son of an intelli- 
gent and wealthy gentleman on the Roanoke 
river, bearing the same name, who, with Thomas 
Pollock Burgwyn and Thomas Pollock Dever- 
eux, were heirs of the late Thomas Pollock. 


Thomas P. Devereux was long a distinguished 
member of the Bar, reporter of the Supreme 
Court, and greatly esteemed as a man of learn- 


ing and culture. 


They are lineal descendants of Governor 
Thomas Pollock, who is referred to on page 29. 
Their father resided in New Berne, and their 
uncle George, on the Cape Fear. The immense 
Roanoke estates of George Pollock descended 
to them. Young Ilarry Burgwyn was worthy 
of his hneage. He was only twenty-two years 
old when he commanded the 26th Regiment. 
To gallantry and courage in the field, he united 
a gracious demeanor and inviting manner, with 
peerless personal beauty. His appearance at 
the head of his Regiment realized the descrip- 
tion of his namesake at Agincourt: 
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“Isaw young Harry,—with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs gallantly arm’d— 

Leap from the gronnd like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with sueh ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds 
To turn aud wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And ‘witch the world with uoble horsemanship.’” 


He led his Regiment on the fatal field of 
Gettysburg, and out of 800 men there fell, 
with their chivalric young leader, 549 in that 
desperate battle; all the field officcrs being 
killed or wounded. 

Robert Strange was the second sen of Hon. 
Robert Strange, at one time one of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, and 
subsequently in the Senate of the United States 
as a member from our State. See Wheeler IT, 
130. Mr. Stravge was born in Fayetteville, 
July 27, 1823; graduated from the University 
at the early age of 17, and adopted the profcs- 
sion of the Law. Shorily after his admission 
to the Bar he removed to Wilmingion and 
soon became a prominent actor in puble af- 
fairs. He represented the Couaty of New Ilan- 
over in the Legislature from 1852 to 1854, and 
was regarded as one of the most influential 
members of that body. He was also State So- 
licitor and for many years a director in the 
Bank of Cape Fear. To mental capacities of 
a high order he added great calture and unns 
ual stores of varied and accurate knowledge. 
As a profound lawyer he occupied a most en- 
viable position among his professional brethren, 
and as a sound jurist and eloquent advocate he 
was second to none within the limits of the 
State. Few men possessed in so great a degree 
the confidence of the public and few 
so well deserved the same, for his integ- 
rity was spotless. Gentle and unobstrusive 
in manner, yet firm and decided in his convic- 
tions, with a natural dignity that inspired re- 
spect and a chivalric sense of honor that re- 
coiled from the faintest approach of “things 
unworthy,” he was at all times and under all 
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circumstances the high-toned gentleman, and 
of him was truly said by the Right Reverend 
Thomas Atkinson, as he stood by his bier, 
«Here lies the most spotless man I ever knew.” 

He was true to his fellow men, to his friends, 
to his family and kin, and as true as mortals 
can be, to his God! A christian gentleman who 
to the grace of this life added those of the 
purer life to come. A brilliant future lay be- 
fore him; positions most gratifying to laud- 
able ambition and which he would have emi- 
nently adorned; but suddenly, in the midst of 
the argument of a case in Court, he received 
his sumnions to a higher tribunal, to appear be- 
fore that Great Judge from whose decision 
there is no appeal. He died January 24, 1877, 
in the 58d year of his age, cut down in the 
full meridian of his powers. 
aras. 

Mr. Strange’s first wife was Sarah Caroline, 
the second daughter of Thomas Henry Wright, 
who was the secondson of Judge Joshua Gran- 
ger Wright (see p. 304,) and one of the most 
noted financiers of the State, President of the 
celebrated Bank of Cape Fear from its origin 
until his death. This wasa man of many accom- 
plishments, but especially distinguished for 
his financial ability and his devotion to the 
church. He was one of the founders of St. 
James’ church in Wilmington, the oldest parish 
in the State. 

Mr. Wright married Mary Allan, daughter 
of a Scotch merchant, who survived him with 
a family of four sons and four daughters.* The 
eldest daughter Anne Eliza, married Hon. O. 
P. Meares, son of W. B. Meares, a distin- 
guished lawyer. He is now Judge of the Crimi- 
nal Court of New Hanover. 


Amicus usque at 





*Their sons were Dr. Adam E. Wright, Captain 
James A. Wright (killed in the war) Lieutenant Joshua 
G. Wright and Maj. Thomas C. Wright, (also killed 
in the war) andthe daughters were, Anne Eliza, Sarah 
Caroline, Susan and Mary Augusta. The third daugh- 
ter married Dr. W. H. Hall, of New York and the 
youngest married Mr. Clayton Giles, a merchant of 

ilmington. 
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By his first marriage Mr. Strange had three 
sons; Thomas Wright, Rev. Robert, and Joseph 
Huske, a merchant in New York City. His 
second wife was Bettie Andrews, asister of Col. 
A. B. Andrews, and a grand-daughter of John 


D. Hawkins, Esq., of Warren County. Tothem 
were born two daughters, the older of whom 
was named for his first wife, Cacoline Wright,» 
and the second was named Jane Hawkins. 


~ SUB PS > 


CHAPTER ALE. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 


Among the revolutionary worthies distin- 
guished for virtue and patriotism who lived 
in this County was General Allen Jones, whose 
services we have recorded with those of his 
distinguished brother, Willie Jones. sce p. 196. 

Matt. Whitaker Ransom was born in War- 
ren County, North Carolina, October 8, 1826. 
His father Robert Ransom, was a man of su- 
perior intelligence, the son of Seymour Ran- 
som, who was a half-brother of Nathaniel 
Macon On the maternal side Senator Ransom 
is descended throngh his mother Priscilla 
Whitaker, from the distinguished family of 
that name in Halifax County. He was from 
his boyhood ambitious of acquiring knowledge 
and distinction; and having passed through the 
preparatory course of studiesat home and at the 
Warrenton Academy, he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of the State, where he graduated in 
1847 in a class which embraced a number of 
young men who afterwards achieved reputation 
in the world. Among these was the late Gen- 
eral James Johnston Pettigrew, with whom he 
divided the first honors. Mr. Ransom made 
the study of Law a part of his collegiate course, 
under the instruction of the late Judge Battle, 
and was thus prepared while still in his twenty- 
first year, to take his place at the Bar upon 
leaving the University. His father was an 
earnest Whig, and young Ransom was thus a 


Whig by inheritance, in the midst of a County 
which was Democratic in the proportion of 
neatly ten to one. Tnese circumstances, how- 
ever, had no tendency to keep down the ambi- 
tious aspirant to popular favor. His numerous 
and influential family connections were nearly 
all Democrats and faithful friends; so that 
with superior talents and attainments far be- 
yond his years, with the aid of a fine person, 
captivating manners and an eloquent tongue, 
he at once took high rank at the Bar. Politi- 
cally he was in a hopeless minority in the 
County of Warren; but his brilliant cebut at the 
Bar attracted the attention of the Whigs in 
other parts of the State, and in 1852 his name 
was placed on the Whig electoral ticket. In 
December of that year, when only twenty-six 
years of age, he,a Whig, was elected Attorney- 
General of the State by a Democratic Legisla- 
ture, in competition with the Hon. William 
Eaton, a Democrat and lawyer of high stand- 
ing and character, against whom there was not 
and could not have been a serious ground of 
complaint. General Ransom attributes these 
early successes to the judicious counsels of his 
father; but they attest at the same time his 
own superior talents, his address, and knowl- 
edge of men, for which his later life has been 
distinguished. 

In 1855 General Ransom resigned the office 
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of Attorney-General. During the years that he 
held it new political issues had arisen to divide 
parties, upon which he felt constrained to differ 
from his Whig friends, though never to be alien- 
ated from them personally and socially. He 
could not follow them in their denial of or cf- 
forts to curtail the political rights of Roman 
Catholics and Foreign-born citizens, and he thus 
naturally drifted into association with the Dem- 
ocratic party. The fact is well remembered by 
men who have passed the meridian of life that 
these short-lived political issues had much to 
do with the final overthrow and dissolution of 
the Whig party; and now for many years past, 
General Ransom has been re-united under the 
Democratic banner, with the grcat majority of 
his old Whig friends. 

It was during his incumbency of the Attor- 
ney-Generalship that General Ransom married 
Miss Exum, a daughter of Joseph Exum, Esq. 
of Northampton, a lady of rare excellence who 
has blessed and adorned her husband’s house- 
hold and career inlife. It was about this time 
that he moved his residence tu that County. 
In 1858 he was elected to the Legislature, and 
again in 1860, in the County of his adoption. 


Although deeply attached to the South by all 
the ties of patriotism and personal interest, he 
was a pronounced Unionist, from a conviction 
that Southern rights and welfare would be im- 
perilled by secession,and could only be preserved 
within the Union. But when secession became 
an accomplished fact, against his carnest pro- 
test and opposition, ard when it became a ne- 
cessity to take sides in the impending conflict, 
he hesitated not a moment in espousing the 


cause of the State and of the South. 


In 1861 he was selected by the State as one 
of three Peace Commissioners, sent to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, in the hope of averting the 
calamities of civil war. His associates were 
Ex-Governor Swain President of the Univer- 


sity, and the late John L. Bridgers, Esq. Fail- 


$ 
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ing in this peaceful mission, he returned home, 
and entered the military service. 

The fact is interesting to note that General 
Ransom volunteered as a private soldier, but 
was hnmediately appointed by Governor Ellis 
to the honorable and responsible rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the 1st North Carolina 
Infantry, with which he marched to the seat 
of warin Virginia. He was afterwards chosen 
by the officers, Colonel of the 385th Infantry, 
and was soon promoted to a Brigadier General- 
ship. Im 1865 he was again promoted, to the 
rank of Major General,and was entrusted with 
command as such; but in that supreme crisis of 
the Confederacy he failed, however, to receive 
General John B. Gor- 
a letter to General M. J. 
Wright, compiler of the Confederate records, 
afirming that General Ransom was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General “for most distin- 
guished gallantry.” 


the formal conimission. 
den has written 


The limits appropriated to this brief sketch 
render it impracticable to enter upon a narra- 
tive of Gencral Ransom’s military services. 
It must suffice to say that they were distin- 
guished and important, and served to place 
hin among the foremost leaders of the people 
in North Carolina in that disastrous struggle. 
While yet a Colonel, he was seriously wounded 
in the breast and right arm (from which he 
still suffers,) in one of the battles before Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. His gallantry on 
this oceasion led to his rapid promotion. But 
his achievements when clothed with higher 
command, on wider ‘fields of action, must be 
left to the historian, or to the more preten- 
tious biographer. 

At the close of the war General Ransom ad- 
dressed himself to the elevated and patriotic 
task ot restoring true peace, liberty and union, 
by instilling in the minds of the people the 
idea that the disastrous results of the struggle 
were irreversible. He saw clearly that there 
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was no hope for the South in the indefinite 
future that lay before us all, but in a frank 
recognition of this truth; and his was the 
honor, in virtue of superior sagacity and cour- 
age, to take the lead in the statesman-like 
work of reconstructing popular sentiment. 
There were many able men in North Carolina 
at that day who had ardently participated in 
the struggle for Southern independence—sound 
lawyers, practical statesmen, skilled in affairs— 
but it remained for Matt. W. Ransom to con- 
front the people with the unwelcome truth,that 
they had passed through a revolution which 
could never go backward, and that all their 
hopes for the future must turn upon their un- 
reserved acceptance of the results of that revo- 
lution and adaptation to them. At Hender- 
son in 1869, he delivered an eloquent address 
to the thousands who were assembled at the 
Agricultural Fair, and it 1s not too much to 
say that all thoughtful men present were 
startled and delighted by his bold utterances. 
He was listened to with attention by all, and 
the salutary truths that day proclaimed by a 
man who had been a gallant soldier in the ser- 
vice of the confederacy had their echo returned 
from every part of the State. 


~ 


It was in this spirit that in a memorial ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Confederate Sol- 
dicr’s Cemetery at Raleigh, he uttered the 
beautiful sentiment, “I thank God that there 
are flowers enough in this beautiful land of the 
South to strew alike upon the graves of those 
who fell in the Grey and in the Bluc; and 
that there are hearts large enough, and hands 
gentle and generous enough to perform this 
hely duty.” 


In January 1872 General Ransom was elected 
to the United States Senate. In December, 
1876, he was re-clected; and again, for the 
third time that honor was accorded him, in 
January, 1883. His career in that body has 
been one of great usefulness to the State and 
to the country. 
effectively. 


He speaks rarely, but always 
In 1875 he made an elaborate 
speech, the printed copy of which is entitled, 
“The South faithful to her duties.’ It at- 
tracted wide attention by its broad, liberal 
and unsectional spirit, and by many passages 
of true eloquence. 

Perhaps no man who has ever represented 
the State has been so suecessful in procuring 
appropriations for 1ts rivers and harbors, and 
for public buildings. As a member of a body 
in which his party is in a minority, his success 
ip carrying out his purposes has been remark- 
able. Without the sacrifice of principle, in the 
shghtest degree, his habitual courtesy inspires 
confidence and wins favor with men of the 
most diverse views, while his knowledge of 
men often enables him to bring them over to 
his own. As a Senator, the purpose of General 
Ranson has been to develope his State and the 
South, and to pacificate the country. 

It is worthy of mention that General Ran- 
som has associated his name permanently with 
that of the nation’s capital, by his success in 
procuring large appropriations for removing or 
filling up the unsightly, pestilence-breeding 
flats, or marshes that have accumulated in the 
Potomac river, in front of the city. The su- 
pervision of this important work has been very 
properly entrusted, by his political opponents, 
the Republican majority of the Senate, to a 
sub-committee of which he is the Chairman. 
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ORANGE 


The Capital of this County was in 1753, called 
Childs, after the Attorney General of the 
Colony, and in 1765, ıts name was changed 
to Hillsboro’, by Governor Tryon, in honor of 
his illustrious patron the Earl of Hillsboro’, to 
whom in a despatch, Tryon predicted its carly 
prosperity and renown. His own name, and 
the name of his accomplished wife and sister 
still give locality to its streets. It is a lovely, 
healthful and a finished place; has not grown 
much, but is about the same as it was a cen- 
tury ago. It has been always distinguished 
for the intellectual and social qualities of its 
hospitable inhabitants. The centre of stirring 
events in our early struggles for liberty, its 
citizens were leaders in the war of the Reg- 
ulation. Here the Royal standard was dis- 
played by Cornwallis and here he rested, 
gathering strength to give battle at Guilford 
Court House. It was here the Governor of 
the State (Burke) was seized and carried to 
Charleston by Fanning. It was here the Con- 
vention met in 1788, to consider the Consti- 
tution, which was rejected by that body.* 
It is distinguished still as the home of those 
giants in intellect of the State. Distin- 
guished too for the eloquence and piety of 
its clergy, as also for learning and ability of 
its Bar, the excellence and perfection of its 
schools and the morality and decorum of its 
citizens. 

Its resident citizens of anti-revolutionary 
history were Edmund Fanning, Ralph McNair, 
James Hogg, Francis Nash, Thomas Burke, 
Governors Caswell and Nash, William Hooper 
and Judge Moore; names all connected with 


*““One cause of its rejection by this Convention was 
a letter of Mr. Jefferson, which was readin tue Con- 
vention; that while the most philosophic of our states- 
men were desirous that bine states should ratify, and 
thus secure the new goverrment, still ne recommended 
that four should reject, and tnus insure the proposed 
amendments.” Moore XVI. 
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many interesting events, before, during and 
subsequent to the Revolution. During the 
Revolution President Monroe, Gov. Rutledge 
of South Carolina, Col. Williams of King’s 
Mountain, Generals Gates and Smallwood, Col. 
Lee, Lord Cornwallis, Col. Wilson Webster, 
Col. Tarleton and others, were sojourners dur- 
ing a brief period. 

Henry E. Cotten, Esq., some years-ago pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger a 
sketch of the history of this town. Butit has 
disappeared from our libraries, and we have 
made frequent ineffectual efforts to obtain a 
copy from Richmond. This on a more extended 
scale is a tribute eminently due from a grate- 
ful population to their illustrious dead. 

Uni. Mag. (1861,) X., 374. 


The early history of the men of Orange 
County proves the sturdy spirit of her son in 
opposing unlawful power. 


The troubles as to taxes and extortions by 
the Crown Officers, which began as early as 
1771, culminating in the battle of Alamance, 
have already been alluded to. (See page 1.) 
The chief cause of thcir troubles was the con- 
duct of Edmund Fanning, (born 1737, died 
1818,) who was the son of Col. Phineas Fan- 
ning, born in Connecticut. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, a graduate of Yale, (in 1757,) 
which college conferred on bim the degree of 
LL. D. in 1803. 

He studied law and settled in Hillsboro’ in 
1763; and was appointed Clerk of the Court 
and Register of the County. He was elected 
a member of the Colonial Asscmbly. By his 
thirst for wealth, his exorbitant charges for 
feces, and his intemperate zeal in regard to the 
unfortunate regulators, he became odious to 
the people; in so much that they burnt his house, 
Which stood where the Masonic Hall now is 
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in Hillsboro’, and beat him severely. To escape 
their anger, he accompanied Governor Tryon 
to New York,* as secretary, in 1771. He raised 
a regiment and became its commander. Ac- 
tive and vindictive he served in several bat- 
tles and was twice wounded. In 1775 he was 
driven frora his house in New York by the 
people and his effects seized, and he retreated 
on board of the “ Asia,” a man-of-war, for 
safety. 


In 1794 he was appointed Governor of Prince 
Kdward’s Island, and in 1808 was commissioned 
as General. He took up his residence in Eng- 
land in 1815 where in 1818 he died, leaving a 
son Ffedrick and two davghters. The cele- 
brated lawyer, John Wickham, of Richmond, 
was his nephew, and who under the advice of 
Genl. Fanning accepted a Commission for a 
time in the British Army. The late Col. Alex. 
Fanning, of the U.S. A., Capt. Edw. Fan- 
ning and Nathaniel Fanning, late of the U.S. 
Navy, were nephews of Genl. Fanning. 


Thomas Burke, born 1747, died 1783, lived 
and died in this County and had an eventful 
and romantic career. 


«He was a native of Ireland and a man of 
lett31s”. Son of Ulrick Burke, of Galway. 
He was highly educated, and studied medicine; 
emigrated from Ire'and in 1764, and came to 
Accomac County, Virginia, where he engaged in 
the prastice of his profession. He became dissat- 
isfied with medicine and studied Law; removed 
to Norfolk and in 1774 finally settled in Hills- 
boro’. The next year, being a ready and enthusi- 
astic speaker, he became prominent in politics, 
and his generous temper made him popular 
with the people. Ile represented the County 
with Thomas Hart in the Provincial Congress 
at New Berne, the 4th of April 1775, and at 
Halifax in November 1776. 


He took an act?ve 





*Drake in his “Dictionary of Am. Biography,” says 
that Col. F, married a daughter of Governor Tryon. 
Sabine makes the same statement. 
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part in framing the State Constitution. In De- 
cember he was,with William Hooper and Joseph 
Hewes, appointed delegate to the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia where he served until 
July 1781, when he was elected by the Legis- 
lature Governor of the State, by acclamation. 
He was very popular with the Whigs on account 
of his patriotism, and consequently as odious to 
the Tories. On the 13th of September, 1781,a 
band of Tories Jed by David Fanning, before 
day-break seized Governor Burke, tied him on 
a horse, and carried him to the British head- 
quarters at Wilmington; from thence he was 
taken to Charleston, where he was placed on 
John 
Huske, of Fayeiteville, his private sccretary, 
was also captured and imprisoned with Gov- 
enor Burke and was placed with many desper- 
ate characters. 


James’ Island, as a prisorer on parole. 


Fearing for his l*fe, as he was 
very obnoxious to tbem, he escaped after an 
imprisonment of four menths. In April 
1782,he vesumed his place as Governor at Salem 
In December he was defeated by Alexander 
Martin for Goveraor. 

This was the severest blow of misfortune— 
after all his trials, sacrifices and sufferings, to 
be discarded by those fcr whom he had done 
so much and suffered so much, was more than 
his nature could bear. Borne down by such 
feelings of sorrow he died at Hillsboro’ a few 
days before Christmas, beloved and mourned 
by a large number of admiring friends. His 
patriotic services and his undeserved misfor- 
tunes should have condoned far greater faults. 

There is but little doubt, says Moore I., ( page 
358,) “that disappointment and mental anguish 
caused his premature death.” 

He married Mary Freeman, of Norfolk, Vir- 
gina and left one daughter surviving,who moved 
to Alabama, where she resides. Ina letter she 
states of her father’s personal appearance, thai 
he was “of middle stature, weil formed, much 
marked by the small pox,which eaused the loss 
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of his left eye. The remaining eye was an ex- 
pressive mild blue.” 

He wasa brother, or near kinsman of Judge 
Edamus Burke, of South Carolina, equally ec- 
centric, and like Edamus Burke full of genius, 
fun and frolic, of whom many anecdotes arc 
still remembered. 

Col. William Shepperd, of Long Meadows, 
(his ancestral home, near Hillsboro, N. C.,) was 
a conspicuous member of the State Senate; he 
was an officer of the North Carolina line during 
the revolution of 1776—a terror to “The 
Tories.” 

Many arc the legends of his prowess, which 
enlivens the blazing pine knots of “the Old 
North State,” but swecter far are the memories 
\of his benevolence. 





Let one instance for each characteristic suf- 
fice for this sketch. -One to show that “bread 
cast upon the waters will return after many 
days,” and the other to remind a wavering pa- 
triotism and hesitating honesty of that great 
self-sacrifice and stern devotion to principle, 
which were the secrets of the success of our pa- 
triotic grandfathers, and which not only were 
rewarded, but will descend in mantles of glory 
to the third and fourth gencration ! Colonel 
Shepperd had married Miss Elizabeth Hay- 
wood, sister of Judge Haywood, of North Car- 
Her sister 

Wilham 
He died, 
leaving a lovely family without support, and 
although Colonel Shepperd’s family was nu- 
merous, yet he adopted the orphaned family 
as his own. They are since known to his- 
tory, as Captain William H. Bell, of the 
United States Army; Admiral Henry H. Bell, 
U.S: N; Captain John Bell, U.S. N.; a daugh- 
ter married to Mr. McNair, of Edgecombe 
County; a daughter Elizabeth J., who married 
Thomas Ashe, grandson of Gov. Ashe, the 
youngest brother of Paoh Ashe, and another 


olina, then removed to Tennessce. 
married a lawyer named Captain 
Bell, clarum et venerabile nomen. 
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married to Dr. Howell, of West Tennessee; an- 
other Miss Haywood, asister of Mrs. Col. Shep- 
perd, married Mr. Johnstone, of North Caro- 
lina, and moved to Tennessee; another married 
Mr. Duffie, an eminent lawyer of North Caro- 
lina, and after his death Dr. Buchanan, of St. 
Stephens, Ala.; and after his death Mr. Adlai 
Osborne; she left one son, Egbert. Judge Jas. 
Osborne, the distinguished judge, was a son of 
Adlai Osborne by his first wife, Miss Walker, 
of Wilmington. A sister of Col. Wm. Shep- 
perd—Martha—married Major Wm. F. Strud- 
wick, of Hillsboro, a member of Congress, She 
left Sam Strudwick, of Alabama: Dr. Edward 
Strudwick, of Hillsboro, and ‘Eliza, who mar- 
raied Paoli Ashe, (grandson of Gov. Sam Ashe) 
formerly of New Hanover, afterward removed 
to Alabama; and Martha married to Col. Elisha 
Young; and Margaret, a famous beauty, wife 
of Egbert Osborne. Captain William Bell (the 
protege of Col. Shepperd,) whilst a young lieu- 
tenant in the army, invented a contrivance for 
turning round heavy ordnance with great ra- 
pidity; for this invention, under a“ relief bill,” 
the Government appropriated to him the sum 
of $25,000, which money he invested in the 
growing city of St. Louis, Missouri, and so be- 
came immensely wealthy. When about to die, 
immediately after the close of our civil war, 
Captain Bell added a codicil to his will, Janu- 
ary 11, 1866, distributing one-eighth of his mag- 
nificent fortune, in the following significant 
words: “ To the descendants of my benefactor, 
William Shepperd, of Orange County, North 
Carolina.” 


The other incident is a legend of bloody war 
during the revolution. R. ©. in the “ Farmer 
and Mechanic” most graphically writes as 
follows of Col. Wm. Shepperd: 

He was very short, spare built man, of plain. 
insignificant appearance, and the farther disad- 
vantages of a very thin, piping voice, with one 
eye; no one in search of a hero would have 
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given him a second thought, and yet that spare 
frame was knit together with joints as flexible 
as a politican’s principles, and muscles like 
bands of finely tempered steel; and through 
that solitary eye looked forth a spirit that no 
danger could appal, no adverse fortune subdue 
or dismay. A democrat of intensest dye he 
affected the roughest costume, and in an age 
when gentlemen never wore aught but “purple 
and fine linen,” he clothed himself with home- 
spun, woven on his plantation, and shoes made 
by his own negroes. 


He had organized a partizan force of Minute 
men, some four or five hundred strong, men 
who dwelt peaceably enough at home, until a 
runner notified them that Shepperd had work 
for them to do, when at the rendezvous would 
gather a band of rough but resolute men ready 
to execute any plan, however daring and haz- 
ardous, of their idolized chief. 


An English officer named Patton was then 
raiding through Orange and the adjoining coun- 
ties, carrying terror and devastatiou with him. 
Born a gentleman and a soldier, and of superb 
physical developement, he mocked at fear and 
utterly devoid of conscience, staunch in his 
loyalty to the king, and with a goodly scorn of 
Anierican rebels, he showed no quarter; rapine, 
violence, and murder marked every step of his 
onward progress, and none were able to stay 
his course. 


Col. Shepperd and his troopers returning 
home after the disastrous battle of Briar 
Creek found Patton devastating the country, 
and riding rough-shod over the people. Plan 
after plan to capture him was devised, but Col. 
Patton was as wary a soldier as he was brutal 
as aman, and time and again he slipped through 
Shepperd’s toils, and laughed him to scorn. 

Finally Shepperd was ordered on some expe- 
dition that withdrew his forces from the neigh- 
borhood, and Patton getting wind of it, came 
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down into the lion’s den, quartered at “Long 
Meadows” for a night and a day, and although 
treating Mrs. Shepperd with extreme courtesy, 
(for Patton, though absolutely without hu- 
manity to women as women, never failed to 
treat a lady of his own rank with the most fin- 
ished courtesy of mauner) appropriated the 
Colonel’s stock, provender, and plantation sup- 
plies like the free-booter that he was. 

Col. Shepperd returning one night to visit 
his wife, whom he passionately loved, discov- 
ered that Patton was in the neighborhood, and 
laid a plan to capture him. 

Summoning his immediate body-guard of 
twenty picked men, he stationed thirteen of 
them in an old deserted school house to lie in 
wait, while he and the others reconnoitered. 
Returned tothe school house, what was his an- 
ger and astonishment to find the building 
“empty, swept and garnished,” and a card 
tacked up by Col. Patton to tell the reason why. 

Patton also had been out reconnoitering, and 
came to the school house, where a pack of carde 
and jug of whiskey were lielping the ambuscade 
to forget their duty. All the muskets were 
piled near the door, and their owners sitting 
cross-legged on the floor were deep in the mys- 
teries of card playing, while the sentry lifted 
the jug to his head a time or so too often. 


Stepping lightly to the door, Col. Patton 
seized one of their own muskets, and levelling 
it at the absorbed card-players, cried out in his 
“ Sur- 
render to Col. Patton of his Majesty’s forces, 
or I will shoot every man of you.” Half drunk, 
wholly surprised, and with instinctive obedi- 


ringing voice of irresistable command: 


ence of soldiers to a born commander, they at 
once surrendered. Still holding his musket at 
point blank range, Patton made one of the men 
advance and hand him the muskets one by one, 
stock foremost. Then he was required to tie 
his comrades, each man with his own halter, 
the horses were in turn secured to their mas- 
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ters, and thus yoked together man and beast, 
the crest fallen thirteen were marched ahead 
of their captor to the British camp. A sorry 
enough spectacle, truly! 

A. fiery, passionate man, Col. Shepperd’s rage 
and mortification were indescribable. His de- 
sire to capture Patton became a perfect frenzy, 
and he bent all his energy to its accomplish- 
ment. 

If a man will, he can, generally; and Col. 
Sheppard’s hour came at last. 

Not very long after the disgraceful capture 
of his men, there was to be a sale in the neigh- 
borhood. People had submitted, if they were 
not subdued, Patton rode or walked through 
the land a very Lord Paramount, and none 
dared gainsay or resist. He was going to at- 
tend the sale, not as a bidder, but to take vi et 
armis Whatever he saw fit. Shepperd stationed 
some of his men below, and above the point 
of attack that he had selected, early on the 
day of the sale, and then dressed like a com- 
mon farmer, as he always did, and witha loose 
halter over his arm, he mounted his horse and 
took a bridle path through the woods that 
would bring him out into the road that Patton 
must take to reach the sale. A house occu- 
pied by a man named Smith was on the left 
of the road, above the lower ambuscade of 
Shepperd’s men. 

Down the road came Patton riding a superb 
black mare, dressed in full British uniform, and 
presenting a very brillant and splendid appear- 
ance. He was tall, large, and superbly hand- 
some, and in courage and high soldierly quali- 
ties fully Shepperd’s equal. As he rode gal- 
lantly on in all the pride of conscious beauty 
and power, out of a bridle path to hs right 
rode a small ill-favored man, who saluting him 
awkwardly, as he rode alongside, said: “I 
bought some colts not long ago from a man 
named Smith, who lives somewhere on this 
road, and they have strayed away, and I expect 
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they have gone back to their old home, so I 
am looking for them. 
Smith lives ?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Patton carelessly, raising his 


Can you tell me where 


right arm and pointing across the road, “he 
lives across the road yonder.” He had turned 
his face as he spoke, and in that instant a pair 
of wiry arms were clasped around him like a 
vice, and a small piping voice cried out, “Col. 
Pattou was 
a stammerer in his speech, and he stuttered 
out, angrily. 


Patton, yon are my prisoner, sir.” 
“Tt isa damned lie, sir. I am 
no man’s prisoner;” strnggling desperately to 
loose himself. He had not reckoned on the 
immense strength hidden away in the small 
body of his captor, and his efforts availing 
nothing. Drawing his sword with his left 
hand he essayed to cut himself loose, but Shep- 
perd was so small, and so close to him that the 
slashes did not touch him. Patton shortened 
his sword, and cut and thrust mercilessly until 
the arm that pinioned him was gashed and 
stabbed in a dozen places, but the resolute lit- 
tle Colonel never flinched. This, though long 
in the telling, occupied only a moment, and 
the horses feeling loose bridles on their necks 
broke and ran, landing both riders in the road. 
Patton being the heaviest fell nnderneath, and 
when Shepperd’s troopers came hurrying np, 
attracted by the riderless horses passing them, 
for everybody knew Patton’s black mare, a 
superb English thoroughbred, they found the 
stubborn little Colonel holding his prostrate 
foe in an embrace that seemed riveted like 
bands of steel. 

The arrival of reinforcements made the con- 
test hopeless for Patton, who had been badly 
hurt by his heavy fall, and he said: “I surren- 
der, and claim the usage of a soldier and a 
gentleman.” Shepperd at once relieved him, 
and when Patton was helped to his feet, he 
held out his sword and said: “To whom do I 
surrender?” “Col. William Shepperd, sir,” an- 
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swered the Colonel with a ring of triumph in 
his voice. 

“Colonel Shepperd!” exclaimed Patton, in 
the utmost amazement and chagrin as he 
looked at the small, insignificant speaker. 
“Yes, sir, Col. Shepperd, who has promised to 
hang Col. Patton whenever he caught him,” 
said Shepperd, drawing from his pocket a pair 
of handcuffs which he had carried for months 
for the purpose of braceleting Patton if ever 
captured. 

With a spring like a tiger Patton shook him- 
self free from the troopers that surrounded 
him, and catching up a limb of a fallen tree he 
put his back against a large oak, and ex- 
claimed, “Col. Shepperd, you shall never sub- 
ject me to the disyrace of handcuffs; I will 
die first. I claim the usage of war, to be 
treated like an officer and a gentleman. I will 
never subinit to be handcuffed.” 

‘You are a robber, and a murderer, and 
have forfeited all the consideration due a sol- 
dier, sir,’ answered Shepperd, bitterly. “I 
wear the uniform of a British officer, sir, and 
I demand to be treated like an officer of his 
Majesty’s army. I give you my word of honor 
to make no effort to escape. I will go alone 
with you, or any one else to headquarters. I 
will consider myself your prisoner and deport 
myself accordingly without constraint, but I 
never submit to personal indignity, and no 
man will handcuff me alive.” 

“Shepperd was no fool; and he saw plainly 
enough that Patton would make a desperate 
resistance, in which he would have to be either 
killed outright, orso badly hurt that he would 
be unfit for travel, so the plan of handcuffing 
him was abandoned, and accepting his parole, 
Shepperd made ready, and both men mounted 
their horses, and sct off alone for Gates’s head- 
quarters near Asheville, eating, sleeping, and 
riding together like brothers until they reach- 
ed the American camp where Shepperd turned 


hi 
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his prisoner over to the authorities, and he 
was tried by drumhead court martial, con- 
demned, and executed. 

Hon. Augustin Shepperd, a member of Con- 
gress for thirty years, was his nephew, and 
he was the father of William and Mrs Gen- 
eral Pender; Captain Frank Shepperd, of 
Georgetown, and Hamilton Shepperd, Esq., of 
One of 
his sisters Pamela, married Col. Paoli Ashe, from 
whom descended Hon. Thomas 8. Ashe, of the 
Supreme Bench of North Carolina, and other 
brilliant men. Col. Shepperd left three sons, 
William, Egbert and Henry, allof whom after- 
war dmoved tothe Western District of Ten- 
nessee, 

Two of his sons married daughters of Mar- 
maduke Johnson, Esq., a wealthy gentleman, 
of Warrenton, Va., William, his eldest son, 
was most happily married to Mary Haywood, 
and their daughter, Mary, is the wife of John 
L. T. Sneed, Chief Justice of Tennessee, who 
was a nephew of the illustrious Judge William 
Gaston, of North Carolina. Col. Shepperd’s 
daughters were equally fortunate in their alli- 


Warrenton, Va.,are his near kinsmen. 


ances. Of his daughters two were married to 
the two Governors, Ashe of North Carolina, 
that is—Elizabeth married Col. Sam. Ashe, 
son of Gov. Sam. Ashe, and had William S. 
Ashe and others; Mary married Samuel Porter 
Ashe, son of Col. John Baptista Ashe (the old- 
est son of Gov. Sam. Ashe, a U. 8. Senator, 
elected Governor, but died before qualifying.) 
He was a citizen of Fayetteville before he re- 
moved to Tennessee, his oldest daughter, Sarah 
married Wm. Barry Grove, a member of Con- 
gressand a banker in Fayettesville; Susan mar- 
ried David Hay, Esq., a gentleman of fortune, 
whose sister, Susan, was the first wife of Judge 
Wm. Gaston. 

David Grove, a son of Wm. Barry Grove 
and Sarah, married Susan Hay Ashe, a daughter 
of Sam. Ashe and Elizabeth. Joln Baptista 


— 
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Ashea son of Col. Sam. Ashe and Elizabeth, (he 
was a member of Congress from Tennessee) 
married Elizabeth Hay, daughter of David and 
Susan May. 

The youngest daughter, Margaret Lucia, mar- 
ried to Dr. John Rogers, several years after 
the death of Col. Shepperd, who died at Hills- 
boro. Dr. Rogers was an [rishman by birth, and 
for a short time in the United States Navy; a 
graduate of Georgetown, D. C., came to Wil- 
mington about 1815, and became a teacher 
there, for Rev. Dr. Empie, and afterwards Col. 
Hill—about 1822 to 1826 had charge of the 
Academy of Hillsboro. To these was born Dr. 
J. Webb Rogers, July 11, 1822, at “Long 
Meadows,” the old North Carolina homestead 
of his grand-father, a graduate of the College 

of New Jersey at Princeton. 

-He became an Episcopal clergyman, built six 
churches in Tennessee; and becoming a con- 
vert tothe Roman Catholic faith, returned to 
the profession of the law, which he had stu- 
died in early life. He is an author of several 
theological and poetical works. The children 
of Dr. J. Webb Rogers have already attained 
such distinction as to entitle them to much 





more than passing notice. 

Two sons, J. Harris Rogers and Wm. Shep- 
perd Rogers are both electricians. By the 
middle name of the older son nanied, the alli- 
ance of the two families is noted. Arthur 
Harris, his maternal ancestor, was the bosom 
friend of William Shepperd, and served with 
him in the State Legislature. The names of 
Hon. Isham G. Harris, U. S. Senator, Hon. 
Wm. R. Harris, Gen. Buckner Harris, Elisha 
Harris, a wealthy planter before the late war, 
Dr. George C. Harris, dean of St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Dr. G. Whitson Harris, the famous sur- 
geon,and many other names not unknown to 
fame, are all grouped around this family centre. 

These descendants, the Rogers, have by their 
patents in connection with electricity, obtained 
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great reputation and have become immensely 
wealthy. 

The” Mebane family have been very well 
known and esteemed in Orange County, and 
its descendants have not only been distinguished 
in this section, but have pervaded Tennessee 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Indiana, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and other sections. (Revo. Incidents 
in the old North State, by E. W. Caruthers. ) 

Colonel Alexander Mebane, the founder of 
the family in North Carolina, came from the 
North of Ireland, emigrated to America and 
settled in Pennsylvania, where he remained 
for several years. He removed to Hawfields, in 
Orange County, before the revolution. He was 
an industrious, upright man, thrifty in worldly 
matters, and soon acquired considerable wealth. 


Under the Royal Government he received a 
commission as Colonel and was made a Justice 
of the Peace. When the revolution began he 
and all of his sons were decided and became 
active defenders of the rights of the people, 
when opposed to the oppressions of the Crown. 
On this account the British and Tories devas- 
tated his property. He was too old to bean ac- 
tive soldier himself, but hissons were brave and 
zealous defenders of the cause of independence. 
He had-six sons: Ist Wiliam, 2nd Kobert, 3d 
Alexander, 4th John, 5th James, 6th David. 

William Mebane was a captain in the rev- 
olution and a member of the Senate in the State 
Legislature in 1782; married first to Miss Rainy, 
second to Miss Abercrombie, but had no issue. 

Robert was the soldier of the family, a Col- 
onel in the Continental army. He was with 
General Rutherford in his campaign in 1776 
against the Overhill Cherokee Indians and in 
many battles with the British and Tories, in 
which he displayed unflinching courage. In 
the battle of Cane Creek, in an endeavor to in- 
tercept the fierce marauder Fanning, who had 
seized the Governor, Colonel Mebane displayed 
great valor, and when General Butler had or- 
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dered a retreat, Colonel Mebane rushed be- 
fore the retreating party, stopped them and 
turned the defeat into victory. Towards the 
close of the battle ammunition becoming scarce, 
he passed along the lne bare headed, carrying 
powder in his hat and distributing it among 
the men, urging them to continue the fight, 
Ile was afterwards, with his Regiment on the 
Cape Fear, fighting the Tories. But he was 
notified that his services were needed in the 
northern part of the State and he set out, ac- 
companied only by his servant. On his return 
he came upon a noted Tory and horse thief, 
Henry Hightower, who was armed with a 
British musket, Fearless of the consequences 
Mebane pursued him; when within striking dis- 
tance and with his arm uplifted, Hightower sud- 
denly wheeled and shot him dead. Ile was the 
model ofa soldier, brave, fearless, of active and 


commanding presence. 


Alexander Mebane was the statesman of the 
family, born in Pennsylvania, 26th of November, 
1744. [le was a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress at Halifax, 16th December 1776, that 
formed the State constitution, and of the con- 
vention at Llillsboro’ which rejected the consti- 
tution of the United States. Ile was a mein- 
ber of the Legislature from Orange County, 
from 1783 to 1793 and in the latter year was 
elected a member of the United States 
(3rd) Congress and re-elected, but died be- 
fore taking his seat on 5th of July, 1795. Ile 
was distinguished for sound practical sense,stern 
integrity. and indomitable firmness. Ile was 
married, first to Mary Armstrong, of Orange 
County; second, to Miss Claypole, of Philadel- 
phia. R 

He left several children, James, William and 
Dr John A. Mebane,of Greensboro’. His son, 
James Mebane, inherited his father’s talents 
as a statesman, was one of the first students 
who entered the University and the founder 
of the Dialectic Society, which perpetuates 
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his memory by his hfe-size portrait that may 
still be seen in their hall. He was a member 
of the Legislature in L80S,-'9, TO “11, °22, 23 
and ’28. In 1821 he was elected Speaker of 


the House. 

He married Elizabeth, the only child of 
Wilham Kinchen, by which union he had six 
children, five sons and one daughter. Among 
these is Giles Mebane, the faithful and able 
Senator in the Legislature (1877-78) from 
and Caswell. 


Orange, Person Kinchen, an 


older son, was a Presbyterian clergyman, The 
younger sons were James and Lemuel. 

Dr. Alexander Wood Mebane, a son of Wil- 
ham, was born in this County, hberally educa- 
ted, graduated in Philadelphia and settled in 
Bertie County on the Chowan river, where he 
became one of the successful and enterprising 
He was aman of unblem- 
ished reputation, faithful to every duty, active 


men of that section. 


and energetic in every good work and enter- 
prise. These qualities and abilities were duly 
appreciated, for in 1829 and 1830, he was elected 
member of the House of Commons and in 1888, 
’O4, 785, and 36, he was in the Senate; and in 
1848 he wasa candidate for Elector on the 
Cass ticket in opposition to Kenneth Rayner. 


This was his last public service. 
He married Mary Ilowe, a lady of fine es- 


tate, by whom he had several children, one of 
whom was the wife of the Hon. John Pool. 
Grandison and Howe were brothers; Mary 
Frances and Mrs. Jordan were sisters of Dr. 
Mebane. : 
Colonel John Mebane,son of Alexander Me- 
bane, senior, and brother of Alexander Mebane, 
junior, resided in Chatham. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature from 1790 to 1811. 
About the close of the war of ’76 he married 
Mrs. Sarah, widow of Witham Kinchen, by 
whom he had two children, John Briggs Me- 
bane, who was a member of the Legislature 


in 1813; and Mr. Thomas Hall, of Rockingham 
County. 
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Captain James Mebane was active in the 
revolutionary struggles. He marricd Margaret 
Allen, of the Hawrfields. 

David Mebane, the youngest son of the pa- 
triarch of this family, was not old enough to be 
of much service in the war of the revolution. 
He, however, served in two campaigns and did 
allin his power. He represented the County 
of Orange in the Legislature in 1808, 1809-10. 
Ile married Ann Allen, of the Hawrfields and 
left a large family, among them George A. 
Mebane of Mason Hall, merchant and Post- 
Master. 


Brig. Genl. Francis Nash was the brother of 
Governor Abner Nash, whose biography we 
have recorded. (See page 132.) 

He was much respected, and in the colonial 
period of the state, was a member of the Su- 
perior Court under the Royal rule. 


When the revolution commenced he was on 
the 22d of April, 1776, appointed Lt. Colonel of 
the first Regiment of North Carolina troops in 
the Continental establishment(Jas. Moore,Col ; 
and Thos. Clark, Maj.;) upon the death of Col. 
Moore, he became Colonel. He was subse- 
quently promoted to be a Brigadier-Geueral, 
and ordered to join the Grand Army of the 
North under Washington.* He commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Germantown (Oct. 4, 
1777,) where he received a mortal wound. His 
thigh was shattered by a spent cannon ball 
and the same shot killed his aid, Major With- 
erspoon, son of Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College. 


He was buried at Kulpsville, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, twenty-six miles from 
Philadelphia. By the patriotism and liberality 
of John F. Watson, a monument has been 
placed over his remains. 





*Extraect from Journal, of the Continental Congress, 
“July 14, 1775, Resolved that General Nash proceed 
immediately with the Virginia and North Carolina 
troops, together with Colonel Proeter’s eorps of artil- 
lery to join General Washington.” 
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The Continental Congress on Nov. 4th 1777, ` 
passed the followiag: 

“ Resolved, that his excellency Governor Cas- 
well, of North Carolina, be requested to erect 
a monument of the value of five hundred dol- 
lars, at the expense of the United States, in 
honor of the memory of Brigadier-General 
Francis Nash, who fell in the battle of Ger- 
mantown on the 4th day of Oct. 1777, bravely 
contending for the independence of his coun- 
try.” 

This pledge is yet unredeemed. Pro pudor! 

General Nash married Sally, daughter of 
Judge Maurice Moore, leaving one daughter, 
Sally, who married John Waddell and who 
had ten children, viz: I, Haynes married Fan- 
ning; II, Frank married Moore; HI, Hugh 
married Susan Moore; IV, Maurice; V, Sally 
married DeRossett; VI, John; VU, Alfred; 
VIII, Mary; IX, Claudca; X, Fanny married 
John Swan. 


Frederick Nash, (born 1781, died 1858,) son 
of Governor Abner Nash and nephew of Gen- 
eral Francis Nash, was born on the 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1781, in the old colonial palace at New 
Berne, his father then being Governor, the 
successor of Richard Caswell, first governor 
elected under our State constitution. 

His education was conducted by Rev. M. 
Pattillo, a Presbyterian minister of picty and 
learning, at Willamsboro, Granville County, 
and he was prepared for college by Rev. Thomas 
P. Irving, of New Berne, a divine, and scholar 
of eminent attainments; he graduated at 
Princeton, in 1799, in same class with John 
Forsythe, of Georgia; Jas. C. Johnston, of Ed- 
enton, and others. He returned homeand com- 
menced the study of the Law, in the practice of 
which from his ability, learning and assiduity, 
he attained high distinction. It was natural, 
from such qualifications, that his fellow citizens 
should look to him as a suitable representative 
in the halls of Legislation. In1814-15he rep- 
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resented New Berne inthe Legislature, where, 
from his ab`l:ty and perity of character, he 
wielded great influence. He continued to 
reside at New Berne in the practice of his 
profession unt:l 1808, when he removed to 
Hillsboro’, and purchased the residence of 
his friend, Judge Cameron, where he resided till 
his death. In 1814-15 and 1816-17 he repre- 
sented Orange County in the Legislature, and 
in 1818 was elected one of the judges of the 
Superior Courts. He possessed those qualities 
which Lord Campbell has desiguated as essen- 
tial to a good judge: “ Patience in hearing, 
eveness of temper, and kindvess of heart.” He 
served eight years in tbis laborious ead impor- 
tant position when he resigned; and in 1827- 
28 represented Hi'lsboro’in the House of Com- 
mons. He was again elected in 1836 to the 
Superior Court Bench, and in 1844 succeeded 
Judge Gaston as one of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court. On the resigiation of Judge 
Ruffin he was made Chief Justice. Here was 
a field where his exceusive learning, bis amenity 
of temper and his “ even-handed justice” had 
full employment. He occupied this important 
post till his death, which occurred at Hillsboro’ 
on 5th December, 1858. 

He married Mary Kallock, of Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, and lett a latge family. 

Among them: I, Frederick; II, Henry K.; 
ILI, Shepperd; IV, Sally; V, Maczia. 

For much of this sketch we are indebted to 
the Memoir of Judge Nash, by the late Hon. 
Jobo esa. Uni. Mago Xx. 257. 

Archibald Debow Murphey, (born 1777, died 
srd February, 1832,) son of Colonel Archibald 
Murphey, was born in Caswell County, near 
Milton. His early education was conducted by 
Rev. Dr. David Caldwell, and finished at the 
University, where he graduated in 1799, in the 
second class graduated at that institution. In 
this class were Francis Nash, William Benton, 
John Phifer and others, Such was his reputa- 
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tion as a scholar, that he was appointed to the 
chair of Ancient Languages in the University, 
which he filled acceptably for three years, when 
he resigned and studied law under William 
Duffy, then residing in Hillsboro. He rapidly 
advanced in his profession, at that period, 
adorned by the ability of such legal celebrities 
as Cameron, Norwood, Nash, Seawell, Yaucey, 
Ruftin, Badger and others. Among these he 
held a high pos:tion, and which fully justified 
the remark of Pinkney that the Bar was not a 
place where false and fraudulent reputation for 
His practice for 
years was not exceeded by that of any lawyer 


talents can be maintained. 


in the State; and hès success was equal to its 
extent. Pa:ticularly did he excel in the Equity 
branch of the profession and in the eramina- 
In 1818 he was elected one 


of the judges of the Superior Courts, and in 


tion of witnesses. 


this elevated position he well sustained his rep- 
utation for learning aud ability which had been 
so well established at the Bar. [le commanded 
the admiration of the profession and the peo- 
ple, by the courtesy, patience, dignity and jus- 
tice of his rulings. After riding the circuit 
for two years he resigned, and returned to the 
less laborious and more germane practice of his 
From 1812 to 1818 he was a Sen- 


ator in the Legislature from Orange County 


profession. 


In this new arena he was more conspicuous than 
he had been at the Bar, or on the Bench, and 
wielded a larger influence than any other men- 
ber in the Councils of the State. In 1819 he 
published “ A Memoir of Improvements Con- 
templated, and the Resources and Finances of 
the State,” dedicated to Gov. Branch, which 
will rank with the efforts of a Clinton or a Cal- 
houn, and which elicited from the North Amer- 
With his 
mind absorbed in the gigantic schemes of in- 


ican Review, high commendations. 


ternal improvements, at the same time he as- 
siduously labored in his profession and literary 


pursuits. Judge Murphey conceived the pur- 
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pose of writing the History of the State. He 
knew her resources; he was familiar with her 
carly records; he had studied her interets; he 
had visited every section from the mountains 
to the seaboard; he knew personally every lead- 
ing man of eminence or intelligence in the 
State. He had gathered material from every 
source, public and private, at home and abroad. 
He fully felt the importance and the necessity 
of a good history of the State. In a letter to 
General Joseph Graham, (20th July, 1521,) he 
Bays: 

“We want such a work, we neither know 
We 
want pride; we want independence; we know 
nothing of our State and we care nothing about 
it.” 

At his instance, the Legislature through Mr. 
Gallatin our Envoy in England caused the oft- 
ces of the Board of Trade inthe Rolls offices in 
London, to be explored, a rich mine never de- 
veloped; he corresponded with Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Madison and other literary men of other 
states, and with the families of Govs. Burke, 
Caswell, Johnston, and with many revolution- 
ary officers then living, as Generals Graham 
Lenoir, Col. Win. Polk and others all of whom 
contributed their treasures of knowledge freely 


outsiders; nor are we known to others. 


to him. 

The Legislature in 1826, upon his applica- 
tion, granted authority to him to raise by a 
lottery, a sum sufficient to carry out his pa- 
triotic intentions. But beyond publishing one 
or two chapters on the Indians, ill health and 
decayed fortune arrested this great enterprise; 
poverty and adversity clouded the evening of 
his days. Hedied at Millsboro’, February 3rd, 
1832, and is buried in the Presbyterian grave 
yard, afew feet from the front door of the 
church. He left two sons, Dr. V. Moreau 
Murphey, of Macon, Mississippi, and Lieutenant 
P. U. Murphey of the Navy (since dead,) and 
several grand children, among whom Judge 
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Archibald Murphey Aiken, who worthily sus- 
tains the high reputation of hisillustrious pat- 
ronomic and ancestor. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness for much 
of the material of this truthful memoir to the 
able address of Gov. W. A. Graham. (N. C. 
Uni. Mag. Aug., 1860.) 

William Norwood, born 1767 died 1840, one 
of the Judges of the Superior Courts of North 
Carolina, was a native of Orange county. He 
was elected a member of the Legislature from 
Hillsboro’ in 1806, and re-elected in 1807. 

He was elected one of the Judges of the 
Superior Courts in 1820 and after serving with 
great acceptability for sixteen years, he re- 
signed in 1836, on account of his ill health; 
he died in 1840. 

Dr. William Montgomery, born 1791, died _ 
1844, long a resident, and a representative 
from this county, entered public life in 1824, 
as a Senator from Orange county in the Leg- 
silature, and served till 1854, when he was 
was elected a member of the 24th Congress 
(1835-37) and continued to the 25th and 26th 
Congress, 1841 where he dechned further pub- 
lie life. He was distinguished for the inflexi- 
bility of his political principles, and his fidelity 
to his party. 

Willie Person Mangum, born 1792, died 
Sept. 14th, 1861, a native and resident of this 
County was born in 1792, and educated at the 
University where he graduated in 1815, in the 
same class with Jobn H. Bryan, Isaac Croom, 
Francis L. Hawks, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Jr. 
aud others. He studied law, and became so 
distinguished in the profession that in 1819 at 
the early age of 28 he was elected one of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts. He had been 
the previous year, elected a member of the 
Legislature. In 1823 he was elected a member 
of the 28th Congress (1824) and re-elected 
to the next Congress, after 1826 he was again 
elected a Judge of the Superior Courts, In 
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1829 he was elected and voted for Jackson; 
in 1831, he was elected Senator in Congress 
and served till 1836 when, under instructions, 
he resigned. His party came again into 
power, and 1841 he was again elected Senator 
and re-elected in 1847 and served till 4th 
March, 1854. He lived in high party times, 
and his political life was chequered with alter- 
nate success and defeat. Yet he bore the one 
with dignity and moderation, and the other 
with calmness and resignation. 

In 1837 he received the electoral vote of 
South Carolina for President. On the death 
of Gen. Harrison (1841) and the accession of 
Mr. Tyler to the Presidency, he was elected as 
presiding officer in the Senate, and through the 
term of Mr. Tyler’s administration held this 
dignified position. 

He now retired from the busy theatre of pol- 
itics in which he had been so promment an ac- 
tor, to his country home at Red Mountain. His 
latter days were clouded by sorrow at the loss 
of afavorite son in battle. He died at home 
on Sept. 14th, 1861. 

He married Miss Cain of Orange. 

Thomas IT. Benton, (born 1782, died 1858, ) 
was born near Hillsboro, N. C.,at Hart’s Mills, 
March 14th, 1782. He was educated at the 
University, but never graduated. He studied 
law under St. George Tucker at William and 
Mary College, Va. He entered the United 
States Army, but soon resigned his commission 
as Lieutenant Colonel; and in 1811 settled 
in Nashville, Tenn., where he commenced the 
practice of law. After a short time he emi- 
grated to St. Louis, Missouri, and became con- 
nected with the press. He soon arose to posi- 
tion and influence, and in 1820 was elected to 
the Senate of the United States. Tothe Sen- 
ate he was repeatedly re-elected for “thirty 
years,” and there was no public measure from 
1821 to 1851 in which he did not take an active 
part; every subject he discussed was exhausted 
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by his research and powers of investigation. 
He was a decided democrat, and the chief sup- 
porter ot Jackson and Van Buren in the Sen- 
ate. His long term of service caused others, 
who wished his place, to supplant him, by strong 
efforts they were finally successful. He was, 
however, returned to 33rd Congress (1853-55) 
as a member of the House. He then retired 
from public service and devoted the balance 
of his life to the coinpilation of his Register of 
Debates, He died at Washington City April 
10th, 1858. 

General Geo. B. Anderson, (born April 12, 
1831, died Oct. 16, 1862,) was the son of Wil- 
liam E. Anderson, born near Hillsboro. His 
niother was Eliza, daughter of Geo. Burgwyn, 
of New Hanover. 

His education was condueted by William 
3ingham, and at the Caldwell Institute, until 
1848, when he was, on the recommendation of 
Hon. A. W. Venable, appointed a cadet at the 
United States Military Academy, where he 
graduated in 1852. He was then appointed 
Lieutenant of Dragoons. 
months in the Cavalry School, at Carlisle, he 
was appointed assistant to Lt. Parke of the En- 
gineers and ordered to locate the route for a 
railroad to California. This duty performed, - 
he joined his regiment in Texas, and inarched 
over to Fort Riley, Kansas, where the troops 
were constantly engaged in arresting predatory 
parties, headed by Lane and Ossawatomie 
Brown, or Missouri mobs. When the war of 
1861 began he resigned his commission in the 
United States Army, and hastened to North 
Carolina’to share the fortunes of his native 
State. He was the first officer of the old army 
who tendered his sword and services to North 
Carolina. He was appointed on May 18, 1861, 
by Gov. Ellis, colonel to the 4th Reg’t, N. C. 
troops; John A. Young, of Charlotte, was the 
Lt. Col., and Bryan Grimes, of Pitt, Major. 
The Regiment after being organized at Garys- 
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burg, marched to the front. Though engaged 
in slight skirmishes at Williamsburg, the 4th 
Regiment did not receive its real baptism till 
May 31, in the bloody battle of Seven Pines. 
Here, in the absence of General Featherston, 
Colonel Anderson commanded a Brigade, con- 
sisting of the 49th Va., Col. (Ex-Gov.) Wm. 
Smith; 27th and 28th Georgia, and the 4th N. 
C The latter went into this battle with 520 
men and 27 officers. It lost 86 men killed, 376 
wounded, and 24 officers. Such was the gallant 
bearing and skillful conduct of Colonel An- 
derson, that he received the highest encomiuins 
from his commander, Gen. D. H. Hill, and was 
promoted on June the 9th to be a Brigadier- 
General, and the 2nd, 4th, 14th and 20th regi- 
ments of North Carolina troops were assigned as 
his brigade. 


In the series of battles around Richmond 
the brigade earned an immortality of renown. 
At Malvern Hill, Gen. Anderson was wounded 
in the hand. At the battle of Sharpsburg, 
Sept. 17th, he occupied a promiuent position 
on shghtly msing ground. While thns exposed 
he was struck by a minnie ball near the ankle 
joint and fell. He was carried with diffi- 
culty and danger to the rear, and subsequently 
across the Potomac to Sheperdstown. Ac- 
companied by his brother, Lieutenant Robert 
Walker Anderson, who was afterwards killed, 
May 5th, 1864, in the Wilderness, he was car- 
ried in a wagon up the valley to Stanton, thence 
by rail to Raleigh. Here at the residence of 
his brother, Wm. E. Anderson, he received 
every attention that science and affection 
could offer. After a fortnight of intense suf- 
fering, mortification set in, and amputation 
was resorted to, as the last hope, but he sank 
under the operation. On the 16th of Oct. 
1862, his pure and noble spirit departed for 
another and better world. 

He was buried in the city cemetery with 
obsequies suitable to his gallant conduct, and 
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his heroic death. He married Nov. 8th, 1857, 
Miss Mildred Ewing, of Louisville. 

While endeavoring to sketch the heroes, 
statesmen and patriots, the patient and labo- 
rious educator of our day should not be ne- 
glected. We extract from “the Living Writers 
of the South,” the following tribute to the 
carefulness and merits of one of our most dis- 
tinguished men in that useful profession of edu- 
eation— William Bingham. 

He is of the third generation of a race of 
teachers—teachers who have always main- 
tained a prominent place in that honorable 
calling. Colonel Bingham was born a school 
He was born on July 7th, 1835, and 
has followed like the “puer Ascanius” of Virgil 
in the “passibus equis” of his illustrious sires, 
his father and grand father. After due prep- 
aration by his father, he entered the Univer- 
sity and graduated in 1856 in the same class 
with Clement Dowd, (Mr. Dowd’s thesis at 
this commencement was “the corrupting in- 
fluences of political controversy.”) John T. Gil- 
more, Thos. B. Slade and others, attaining the 
first distinction throughout the course. 

This nursery of so many distinguished youths 
of our State, the Bingham School, was estab- 
lished by the Rev. William Bingham in 1798, 
it was removed from New Berne to Hillsboro 
and still survives in undiminished usefulness 
the pride and ornament of the State. He com- 
menced teaching at 12 years of age,and in 1861 
was an author of a text book in Latin. 

He has published: 

1. A Grammar of the Latin, with exercises 
and vocabularies, Greensboro, 1863. 

2. Cesar’s Commentaries with notes 1864. 

3. A Grammar of the English language, 
1867, which is pronounced to be the best gram- 
mar ever published in the United States. 

Col. Bingham is preparing an edition of 
Sallust’s “Jugurthine War, and Conspiracy of 
Cataline ” 


master. 
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Without some reference to this alma mater, 
the University of North Carolina, a book of 
reminiscenses of eminent North Carolinians 
would be incomplete. 

When we consider the extended list of her 
alumni, who have risen to eminence and to be- 
come ornaments of their native land, both at 
home aud in other States; so many of that 
band of graduates have become laurel crowned 
and honored in every sphere of life’s duties, 
that tbeir alma mater cannot but feel elated 
with much of the same pride, which the poet 
says, swelled the breasts of the mother of the 
gods on Mount Olympus, as she looked upon 
her children: 


See all her progeny, illustrious sight! 
Behold and count them as they rise to sight, 
She sees around her in the blest abode, 

A hundred sons, and every son a god! 


Tberefore, I bave extracted froni a published 
address of the late Hon. William H. Battle, 
delivered June, 1865, the following reminis- 
cences: 

It is the boast of our State that in its or- 
ganic law, provision is made for the instruction 
of her youth in all useful learning. By the 
41st section of the Constitution it is declared : 
“That a school or schools shall be established by 
the legislature for the convenient instruction 
of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid 
by the public, as may cnable them to instruet 
at low prices ; and all useful learning shall be 
duly eneouraged and promoted in one or more 
universities.” The merit of those who adopted 
this wise provision cannot be duly appreciated, 
without adverting for a moment to the time 
at, and the eircumstances under which it was 
made. The war of the Revolution had but 
fairly eommenced, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence had only a few months before been 
promulgated, when a convention of the people 
met at tbe town of Halifax for the purpose of 
preparing “a constitution or form of govern- 
ment for the State. The couutry was poor, 
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the people generally but slightly educated, and 
the war then raging was of doubtful issue, yet 
the members of the convention were resolved 
that their posterity should enjoy the advanta- 
ges of education which had been denied to the 
most of them. There can be no doubt that a 
large majority of those members had been in- 
strueted only in the plain rules of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, but destitute as they were 
of book learning, they had, in the business of 
social and political lifc, improved their mental 
faculties, and had thereby educated themselves 
to a due appreciation of the rights and privil- 
eges to which, as free men, they were entitled. 
A few, and but a few of them, were men who 
had been more favored by fortune, and were 
well instructed in all the branches of a classieal 
and scientific education. Prominent among 
these were Richard Caswell, Thomas Burke, 
John Ashe, Samuel Ashe, Abner Nash, David 
Caldwell, Joseph Hewes, Thomas Jones, Allen 
Jones, Willie Jones, Cornelius Harnett, Archi- 
bald McLaine and Waightstill Avery. Richard 
Caswell was president of the convention, and 
Thomas Burke was chairman of the committee 
on the constitution. They were both eminent 
lawyers, and it is to them and their enlightened 
eompeers that we are indebted to that section 
of the constitution from which have emanated 
our University, our Colleges and our noble sys- 
tem of Common Schools. The constitution was 
ratified the 18th day of December, 1776,and the 
war ceased by a definite treaty of peace which 
secured our independence in September, 1788; 
but was not until the year 1789 that the finan- 
cial condition of the State justified the legisla- 
ture in making the necessary expenditures for 
the foundation of a University. In that year 
the charter of this institution was granted, and 
among the patriotic and enlightened members 
who advocated it, no one stood more conspicu- 
ous than Gen’l William R. Davie. Of his 
efforts on that occasion, the late Judge Mur- 
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phey, who delivered the first annual address be- 
fore your Societies, thus spoke in that address: 
« The General Assembly resolved to found our 
University.. I was present at the House of 
Commons, when Davie addressed that body 
upon the bill granting a loan of moncy to the 
Trustees for erecting the building of this Uni- 
versity, and although more than thirty years 
have since elapsed, I have the most vivid recol- 
lections of the greatness of his manner and the 
powers of his eloquence upon that occasion.” 
After the grant of the charter, the first object 
which engaged the attention of the Trustees, 
was to fix upon a site for the institution. The 
first Board consisted of forty members who re- 
sided in various parts of the State, and were 
all men distinguished for position and influence. 
The committee appointed by them for the pur- 
pose, after a careful examination of many places 
which had been suggested them as suitable, sc- 
lected Chapel Hill. This place was so-called 
from its being the site of one of the anti-revo- 
lutionary churches of the English Establish- 
ment. The church building is said to have 
stood on the lot now oceupied by Capt. Rich- 
ard S. Ashe. It may not be uninteresting to 
revert to the terms in which the location was 
spoken of in one of the public journals of that 
day : 

“The seat of the University is on the sum- 
mit of a very high ridge. There is a gentle 
dechvity of 800 yards to the village, which is 
situated in a handsome plain considerably 
lower than the site of the public buildings, but 
so greatly elevated above the neighboring 
country as to furnish an extensive landscape. 
The ridge appears to commence about half a 
mile directly east of the college buildings, 
where it rises abruptly several hundred feet. 

This peak is called Point Prospect. The 
flat country spreads off below, like the ocean 
giving an immense hemisphere, in which the 
eye seems to be lost in the extent of space.” 
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The building committee, having in the year 
1793 secured a competent contractor in the per- 
son of Mr. James Patterson, of Chatham Coun- 
ty, the 12th day of October in that year was 
fixed upon for laying the corner stone of the 
first building, The following account of the 
ceremony subsequently appeared in the journal 
to which we have already referred: “A large 
number of the brethren of the Masonic order 
from Ifillsboro’, Chatham, Granville and War- 
ren attended to assist at the ceremony of plac- 
ing the corner stone, and the procession for this 
purpose moved from Mr. Patterson’s at 12 
o’clock in the following order: The Masonic 
brethren in their usual order of procession, the 
Commissioners, the Trustees not commission- 
ers, the Hon. Judge McKay and other public 
officers; then followed the gentlemen of the 
vicinity. On approaching the south end of the 
building the Masons opened to the right and 
left,and the Commissioners,ete., passed through 
and took their place. The Masonic procession 
then moved on round the foundation of the 
building, and halted with their usual ceremo- 
nies opposite the southeast corner, where Wil- 
liam Richardson Davie, Grand Master of the 
Fraternity, ete., in this State, assisted by two 
Masters of Lodges and four other officers, laid 
the corner-stone, enclosing a plate to commem- 
orate the transaction.” 


The Rev. Dr. McCorkle, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, then made an appropriate 
and eloquent address to his fellow members and 
the spectators, which closed as follows: “ The 
seat of the University was next-sought for, and 
the public eye selected Chapel Hill,a lovely sit- 
uation, 1n the centre of the State, at a conven- 
ient distance from the capital, in a healthy and 
fertile neighborhood. May this hill be for reli- 
gion as the ancient hill of Zion; and for htera- 
ture and the muses may it surpass the ancient 
Parnassus! We this day enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing the corner stone of the University, its 
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foundation, its material, and the architect of 
the buildings, and we hope ere long to see its 
stately walls and spire ascending to their sum- 
mit. Ere long we hope to see it adorned with 
an elegant village, accommodated with all the 
necessaries and conveniences of civilized so- 
ciety.” This address was followed by a short 
prayer, which closed with the united Amen 
of an immense eoneourse of people. 

The building, since ealled the East, having 
been sufficiently prepared, Mr. Hinton James, 
of Wilmington, the first student, arrived on the 
Hill the 12th day of February, 1795, and the 
exercises of the institution were soon after eoni- 
menced. The first instructor was the Rev. 
David Kerr, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who was Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages, and he was assisted by Samuel Allen 
Holmes in the preparatory department. Shortly 
afterwards Charles W. Harris, a native of Ire- 
dell County, in this State, and a graduate of 
Princeton College in New Jersey, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics, but he held 
the offiee only one year, when he was suceeeded 
by the Rev. Joseph Caldwell, who was also a 
graduate of Princeton, and a native of New 
Jersey. The first commeneement, at whieh the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred, was 
held in the year 1798, when seven young gen- 
tlemen, among whom was Mr, Hinton James, 
reeeived that degree. 

For several years after the erection of the 
first building, the accommodations for the stu- 
dents, both in the collegiate and the prepara- 
tory department, remained nearly the same. 
The old Chapel andthe East were the only edi- 
fices, and the latter was then only two stories 
high, and eontained but sixteen rooms. The old 
ehapel was the Aula Personica in which the de- 
grees were for many years eonferred. 

The South building was commenced, earried 
up a story and a half, and then left for a long 
time in an unfinished state. Weare told by 
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Dr. Hooper in his admirable address before 
Alumni of this institution, entitled “Fifty 
Years Since,” that the students who could not 
well prepare their lessons in the erowded dor- 
mitories of the East, were in the habit of erect- 
ing eabins in the corners of the unfinished brick 
walls of the South, where they could pursue 
their studies to better advantage. But Dr. 
Caldwell, who was then President, eould not 
long endure this state of things; and by his ac- 
tive exertions, the sum of twelve thousand dol- 
lars was raised by subscription, whieh enabled 
the Trustees to have the South building com- 
pleted. This was done in 1812; and about the 
year 1824, the West building was ereeted and 
an additional story was put upon the East. 
Shortly afterwards the new ehapel was built; 
and in 1848 extensions were added to the East 
and West buildings, which was done mainly for 
the aceommodation of the two Literary Socie- 
ties, whose two rooms in the third story of the 
South had become too small for the increased 
number of members. The buildings since eree- 
ted have been the University library, and the 
wings to the East and West. The two last were 
finished aud prepared for oceupation only a 
short time before the commencement of the 
war. The beautiful and commodious Society 
Halls eontained in them have been the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 

At the commencement of the institution, 
and for several years afterwards, the range of 
studies was very eontraeted. Greek was not 
introdueed into the course until 1804, and in 
the year 1807, we learn that Morse’s Geogra- 
phy was one of the prineipal studies of the Soph- 
omore class. The higher mathematics were not 
introdueed until the Rev. Elisha Mitchell eame 
here as professor of that science in 1819. The 
same year witnessed the advent of Denison 
Olmsted as the first Professor of Chemistry; 
and in the year following, the Rev. Shepherd 
K. Kollock, was in like manner the first Pro- 
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sessor of Rhetoricand Logic. After that time 
the number and variety of studies were greatly 
increased, and itis believed that the present 
college curriculum is on as high a scale as any 
in the United States. 


The University has, in the main, been for- 
tunate in its governors and instructors. Dur- 
ing the first nine years of its existence, it had 
no president, but was under the management 


of a professor asa presiding officer; that officer 


however, was, for the greater part of the time, 
the same distinguished gentleman who after- 
wards became its first president. Of his emi- 
nent merits in that respect it is unnecessary for 
me to speak at this time and in this place. The 
beautiful monument erected to his memory by 
the Alumni of this institution, and which now 
graces and adorns the college campus, fully at- 
tests his claim to distinction, not only as the 
head of the University, but as a learned divine 
aud an early and efficient advocate of a system 
of internal improvements and of common 
schools in the State. 
from his first appointment in 1804, until his 
death in 1835, with the exception of an inter- 
val of four years, from 1812 to 1816, during 
which the unsuccessful administration of Dr. 
Robert H. Chapman occurred. Of the present 
incumbent,* I shall say nothing, except that he 
has filled the office with distinguished success 
for nearly thirty years. 


His presidency extended 


In adininistering the 
affairs of college, and in business of instruction, 
the presidents were aided by a succession of 
many learned and able professors. Of those 
who are now members of the faculty, it will not 
be expected of me to speak; and of those who 
have gone from us and are still living, I will 
merely refer you to Dr. William Hooper and 
Johu DeBerniere Hooper, to Bishop Green, of 
Mississippi, to Professor Hedrick, and to Drs. 
Deems, Wheat and Shipp. Among the dead 





*Hon. David L. Swain. 
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there are several names which the friends of 
the University ought not to permit to be for- 
gotten. There was Charles W. Harris, to whose 
brief sojourn here we were indebted for Dr. 
Caldwell; there was Archibald D. Murphey,who 
afterwards became one of the most distin- 
guished jurists and statesmen of North Caro- 
lina; the Rev. William Bingham, of whom 
Chief Justice Taylor said, that as a teacher of 
a scliool he was well qualified to raise its repu- 
tation, “ by the extent of his acquirements, the 
purity of his life, and the judgment by which 
he accommodated the discipline and instruc- 
tions of the school to the various talents and 
dispositions of the youth.” There was Dr. Ethan 
A. Andrews, so well known for his classical la- 
bors; and Dr. Olmsted, who, as Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Yale College,so greatly 
increased the reputation which he had estab- 
lished as Professor of Chemistry here; there was 
Nicholas M. Hentz, a learned man, but not so 
widely known as his accomplished wife, Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz; there was Walker Ander- 
son, who afterwards removed to Florida and 
became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
that State; and finally there was Dr. Elisha 
Mitchell, whose varied, extensive and profound 
literary and scientific acquirements were lost 
to the world a few years ago by atragical event 
which sent a pang of sorrow to every votary of 
science throughout the land. | 

In referring to the instructors of the institu- 
tion, the tutorsshould not be passed over with- 
out a notice. Among the living and the dead, 
they have very able and distinguished repre- 
sentatives. Among the living are ex-Governor 
Morehead, Hamilton C. Jones, Anderson 
Mitchell, Gilee Mebane, Judge Manly, ex-Sec- 
retary Jacob Thompson, and others whose 
names may yet swell the trump of fame. Among 
the dead, I would point you to James Martin, 
afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court; to 
Gavin Hogg, long one of the ablest lawyers of 
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the State; to Lewis Williams, who was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives so long that 
he acquired the name of father of the House; 
to William D. Moseley, for many years Speaker 
of the Senate in this State, and afterwards 
Governor of Florida; to James H. Otey, the 
able and learned Bishop of Tennessee; to the 
Rev. Joseph H. Saunders, whose early death 
cut short a bright career of usefulness in his 
church; to Edward D. Simms, whose growing 
reputation as a professor in the University of 
Alabama was closed by death before he had at- 
tained the meridian of his years; and to Abra- 
ham F. Morehead, the youngest member of a 
distinguished family,who would doubtless have 
greatly increased the fame of that family, had 
he not died in the earliest dawn of manhood. 
I name with peculiar sadness George P. Bryan, 
George B. Johnston, Iowa Royster and E. Gra- 
ham Morrow, who have so recently been con- 
signed to soldiers’ graves. 

From this hasty and imperfect sketch of the 
origin and history of the University, it appears 
clearly and strongly that the founders of our 
republic and their successors, have always had a 
deep sense of the importance of a collegiate ed- 
ucation. The enquiry is naturally presented, 
how far their hopes have been realized from 
this institution; in other words, with what 
measure of success has it been attended in pro- 
moting and advancing the weal of the State? 
A practical solution of thisenquiry may perhaps 
be obtained by ascertaining, if we can, what 
influence the men who received their educa- 
tion here have had in the management and di, 
rection of the affairs of the General aud State 
governments, 
sion, to go into minute details on this subject, 


It is unnecessary on this occa- 


but we can say in general, and say with cer- 
tainty, that there is scarcely an office or place 
of profit or trust, or any position in the busi- 
ness of life, professional or non-professional, 
ecclesiastical or lay, military or civil, which 
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has not been filled, time and again, by some 
one who has received his education, in whole 
or in part, at this University. To the general 
government ìt has furnished one President, at 
least five members of the cabiuet and four min- 
isters to foreign courts, while of the number 
which it has sent to the Senate and House of 
Represeutatives ìt is dificult to make a reck- 
oning In the State government there is hardly 
any office which has not been filled by those 
who have gone forth from these halls. It has 
its representatives in the highest places of the 
church, among the leaders at the bar, and in 
the chambers where suffering humanity most 
needs the aid of educated science and skill. 
It has supplied banks and railroads with pres- 
idents, clerks and superintendents. It sends its 
alumi to explore mines and to construct rail- 
roads; and above all and best of all, it furnishes 
to agriculture and commerce some of their most 
enlightened, energetic and skillful votaries. 
The exciting times through which we have 
just passed and are now passing, have prevented 
me from bringing more particularly to your at- 
tention the men whom our University has sent 
forth to act their parts in the world. It is only 
by the offices which they have filled, or the 
places *vyhich they have occupied, that I have 
recalled them to your recollection. Many of 
them have paid the great debt of nature, and 
gone to render to their Maker an account of 
their stewardship. Others are still living to 
perform, it may be, higher duties to their coun- 
try, and to obtain greater rewards for them- 
selves. Of all these, dead or living, I have 
nothing further to say. But with your indul- 
gence, I will occupy a few more moments of 
your time in recalling fromthe dim recollections 
of the past the names of a few men, each of 
whom was regarded as the college genius of 
the day, and who with well directed energies 
and a longer life, might have left a name which 
the world would not willingly have let die. 
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William Cherry was a native of Bertie 
County, and was graduated here in the year 
1800. While in college he was not a very dil- 
igeut student, but his aptitude for learning 
was so marvellous thut, it was said, he could 
prepare his lesson after the recitation bell had 
commenced ringing. Having selected the law as 
his profession, he had already attained an ex- 
tensive practice and a high rank at the Bar, 
when his career was cut short by death, caused 
by intemperance, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. Those who were engaged in practice 
with him could not but wonder at the admir- 
able manner in which he managed his causes, 
knowing as they did that the time which he 
ought to have spent in the preperation of them, 
was passed at the card table and around the in- 
toxicating bowl. <A story is still remembered, 
that on one occasion, in the forgetfulness caused 
by a deep debauch, he opened an important 
cause by making a.very able argument on the 
wrong side; but being made aware of his mis- 
take just as he was about to close, he, immedi- 
ately, with admirable presence of mind, com- 
menced a reply for his own client, by saying 
that the argument which he had just made was 
what he supposed would be urged by his oppo- 
nent, and that he would proceed to answer it, 
and expose its fallacy. Tradition, however, re- 
ports that his first argument was so masterly 
that he could not answer*it successfully, and 
thus lost his cause. 

About fifteen years after Mr. Cherry left the 
University a young man from the County of 
Nash was, with many others, suspended from 
college in consequence of what was long known 
as the great rebellion of 1817, which resulted 
in the expulsion of the leaders, Messrs. George 
C. Drumgoole and William B. Shepard, and the 
resignation of the President, Dr. Chapman. 
The expelled members both afterwards became 
distinguished men, but talented as they un- 
doubtedly were, they were decidedly inferior 
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in genius to their classmate and friend, Thomas 
N. Mann. He became a lawyer, and at the 
time when he fella victim to consumption, 
while under thirty years of age, he was one of 
the best read and most profound lawyers in the 
State. Though so young, he was appointed by 
the then President of the United States as 
Charge W@ Affaires to Central America and died 
while on his way to the court of that country. 
In the year of 1824, Thomas Dewes, a young 
man from the County of Lincoln, took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, dividing with Prof. 
Simms, Judge Manly and ex-Governor Graham 
the highest honor of the class. His parents were 
poor, and it is said resorted to the humble oc- 
cupation of selling cakes for the purpose of pro- 
curing means for the education of their prom- 
ising boy. After his graduation, he studied 
law and commenced the practice with every 
prospect of eminent success, when, unhappily, 
a morbid sensitiveness of temperament drove 
him to habits of intemperance, during one of 
the fits of which he came to an untimely end 
His name which ought to have gone down to 
posterity on account of great deeds achieved by 
extraordinary talents, will probably be remem- 
bered only in connection with a happily turned 
impromptu epitaph. When ex-Governor Swain 
was at the Bar, he was, on a certain occasion, 
at the same Court with Messrs. James R. Dodge, 
Hillman and Dewes. Mr. Swain had seen some- 


‘where a punning epitaph on a man named 


Dodge, which ended with the couplet that 


“After dodging all he could, 
He couldn’t dodge the devil.” A 


This he wrote on a piece of paper and handed 
it to the other members of the Bar, whose 
merriment it very much excited. After a while 
it reached the hands of Mr. Dodge himself, 
who, seeing from whom it came and supposing 
that Hillman and Dewes were participes crimi- 
nis, immediately wrote on the back the follow 
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“Here lie a Hillman and a Swait, 
Their lot let no man choose 
They lived in sin and died in pain, 
: And the devil has his Dews.” 

Those who are familiar with the playful and 
happy turn of thought and expression which 
distinguish the lighter writings of Washington 
Irving will not be surprised to learn that Mr. 


Dodge is his nephew. 


The next and last college genius to whom I 
shall call your attention was the late Gen. James 
Johnston Pettigrew. Born in the County of 
Tyrrell, he was prepared for college at the cel- 
ebrated school of William J. Bingham, a son 
of the Rev. William Bingham already men- 
tioned, and entered the Freshman class here in 
the year 1845. 
continucd series of literary triumphs. In a class 
containing many members of more than ordi- 
nary talents he was among the best, if not the 
very best, in all his studics; but mathematics 


His whole college course was a 


was his speciality. In that he was far ahead of 
al] his classmates. I well remember being pres- 
_ ent at the examination of the class ou Astron- 
only, when the learned Professor, after having 
worried several members by putting questions 
which they could not answer, called up Mr 
Pettigrew. As he did so one of the class, in 
a whisper loud enough to be heard half across 
the room, said, “You can’t stick him,” and sure 
enough he couldn’t. After taking the Bach- 
elor’s degree, and after a short term of service 
n the Naval Observatory in Washington city, 
he selected the Law as his profession, and went 
to Europe to perfect himself in that depart- 
ment of it called the civil law. . On his return 
he settled in Charleston and became connected 
in practice withhis distinguished relative, the 
late Hon. James L. Petigru, who was perhaps 
the ablest and most profound lawyer in South 
Carolina. During his brief residence there he 
became one of the representatives of the city in 
the Legislature of the State. While a member 
of that body he greatly distinguished himself 
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by sending in from a committee a minority re- 
port against a scheme then proposed for taking 
steps towards the reopening of the slave trade. 
He himself constituted the minority, and his 
report was so profound in its views, and so con- 
vineing in its arguments, that the proposed 
measure failed to secure the sanction of the 
Legislature, though strongly urged in a report 
agreed upon by all the other members of the 
committee. 

When the war broke out between the North 
and the South he espoused the cause of his sec- 
tion of the country. After some service at Char- 
leston he came to this State, was elected Colo- 
nel of one of its regiments and was afterwards 
promoted to the rank of Major-General. Of his 
merits as a soldier and an officer it 1s unneces- 
sary for me now to speak. His untimely death, 
in a slight skirmish near the banks of the Poto- 
mac during General Lee’s retreat from Penn- 
sylvania, caused his friends and his country to 
deplore an event which extinguished the light 
of his genius long ere it had attained its merid- 
ian splendor. 


My young friends, my task is done and no 
one can fee] more sensibly than myself how im- 
perfectly it has been accomplished. No one 
can know more fully than myself how difficult 
it has been to withdraw my thoughts from the 
unhappy condition of our country and apply 
them to the work of attempting to prepare an 
offering worthy of your acceptance. 

In the commencement of my address I had 
occasion to refer to the low condition to which 
the war had suddenly reduced our beloved Uni- 
versity. Its declension was as great as it was 
sudden. Before the war it had attained, in a 
very few years, aheight of prosperity of which 
scarcely a parallel can be found in any country. 
In the extent and variety of its studies, the 
number and ability of its instructors and the 
number of its students, it surpassed nearly all 
similar institutions in our own scction of the 
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country,and was beginning to rival the old, 
time-honored establishments of Yale and Har- 
vard. In the year1858 its catalogue showed a 
larger number of under graduates than that of 
any other college in the United States, except 
Yale. All this success was accomplished in a 
very short time. A glance at the rapidly in- 
creasing ratio of its graduates will illustrate the 
truth of my remark. For the first ten years 
after the date in which degrees were conferred 
by the University, the number of students 
who received the Baccalaureate was 538; for 
the second decade it was 110; for the third 
259 ; for the fourth 146 ; for the fifth 308 ; for 
the sixth 448 ; and for the seventh the annual 
number was going on at a rate which would 
have produced 882, nearly the double of that 
which immediately preceded it. 


Another striking manifestation of the grow- 
ing fame and the wide-spreading influence of 
the University was afforded by the honor of 
having had among the visitors at each of the 
commencements of 1847 and 1859 the then 
President of the United States and a part of 
his cabinet. On the first of these occasions 
one of her own sons came to greet his fair 
mother, and on the second a stranger from a 
distant State came to do her honor. 


The editor deems that no apology to the 
reader 1s needed for completing this sketch of 
the history of the University from the pen of 
an illustrious father, by adding the following 
from the pen of his illustrious son. 

Hon. Kemp P. Battle, the President, on 
University day 1883, in Gerrard Hall, gave a 
most interesting History of the Buildings of 
the University of North Carolina: 

This anniversary day commemorates the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the Old East Build- 
ing, on the 12th of October, 1798. Ihave al- 
ready recounted at length the celebration of 
that momentous event, when Wm. Richardson 
Davie, in stately dignity, arrayed in his Grand 
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Master’s Regalia, with his silver trowel in the 
hand which had weilded the warrior’s sword, 
surrounded by Alfred Moore, W. H. Hil, 
Treasurer John Haywood, Alexander Mebane, 
John Williams, Thomas Blount, Frederick 
Hargett, and other eminent men of that day, 
including the generous donors of our land, 
Benjamin Yergain, Colonel John Hogan, Mat- 
thew McCauley, Christopher Barbee, Alexan- 
der Piper, James Craig, Edward Jones, John 
Daniel, Mark Morgan and Hardy Morgan, gave 
tangible form to the institution, for which he 
had labored with such persistent energy and 
wisdom, while Dr. Samuel E. McCorkle in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven on the enterprise. 

The building was of humble size, only two 
stories high, with 16 rooms, designed for the 
occupancy of four students each, but it sheltered 
many able young men struggling hard and 
struggling successfully for the inestimable 
benefits of dicipliined minds—such men as 
Judge Archibald Murphey, Governor John 
Branch and Francis L. Dancy, John L. Haw- 
kins, Wm. Hardy Murfree, Judge John Cam- 
eron, Judge James Martin, Judge John R. 
Donnell, Gavin Hogg and Chancellor Williams 
of Tennessee, of the earlier students, not to 
mention the names of great men who inhab- 
ited it in succeeding years. 


The Old East was intended only. as the 
South wing of a grander structure looking to 
the East, to front a wide avenue, nearly a 
mile long, leading through the forests east- 
wardly to the conspicuous eminence of which 
Gen. Davie speaks: “This peak,” he says, “is 
called Point Prospect. The flat country spreads 
out below like the ocean, giving an immense 
hemisphere, in which the eye seems to be lost 
in the extent of space.” The name has by the 
mutation of time become singularly Inappro- 
priate. The growth of trees and brushwood 
has shut out the “ prospect ” and the irreverent 
successors of Davie, not being able to see the 
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“ Point,” have with tar-heel obstinacy and tar- 
heel appropriateness changed it iato “ Piney.” 


Tt will doubtless interest you to hear a few 
sentences in Davie’s own language, describing 
the laying of this corner stone. He says: “A 
large number of the brethren of the Masonic 
Order from Hillsboro, Chatham, Granville and 
Warren attended at the ceremony of placing 
the corner stone ; and the procession for this 
purpose moved from *Mr Patterson’s at 12 
o’clock, in the following order: the Masonic 
brethren in their usual order of procession ; 
the commissioners ; the Trustees, not commis- 
sioners ; the Hon. Judge Mackay and other 
public officers ; then followed the gentlemen 
of the vicinity. On approaching the south end 
of the building the Masons opened to the 
right and left and the commissioners, &c., pas- 
sed through and took their places. The Ma- 
sonic procession then moved on around the 
foundation of the building and then halted 
with their usual ceremonies, opposite the 
Southeast corner,where Wm. Richardson Davie, 
Grand Master of the Fraternity, &c., in this 
State, assisted by two Masters of Lodges and 
four other officers, laid the corner stone, en- 
closing a plate to commemorate the transac- 
tion.” 


“The Rev. Dr. McCorckle then addressed 
the Trustees in an excellent discourse suited 
to the occasion.” I give only afew sentences. 
He commenced by saying: “ It is our duty to 
acknowledge that sacred scriptual truth, “Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it ; except the Lord watcheth 
the city, the watchman walketh but in vain.” 
He then contended that “the advancement of 
learning and science is one great means of en- 
suring the happiness of mankind.” * * * 


“Liberty and law call for general knowledge 





*Notre.—Mr. Patterson was the architect. His tem- 
porary dwelling was on Cameron Avenue East. 
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in the people and extensive knowledge in the 
matters of State ; and these demand public 
places of education.” * * * «How 
glory or wealth be procured and preserved 
without liberty and laws?” 7 i 
“ Knowledge is wealth, it is glory, whether 
among philosophers, ministers of State or Reli- 
gion,or among the great mass of the people. 


Can 


Britons glory in the name of a Newton and 
honor him with a place among the sepulchres of 
their Kings. Americans glory in the name of a 
Franklin, and every nation boasts of her great 
men, who has them. Savages cannot have, 
rather cannot educate them, though many a 
Newton has been born and buried among 
them.” * * * “Knowledge is liberty and 
law. When the clouds of ignorance are dis- 
pelled by the radiance of knowledge, power 
trembles, but the authority of the laws remain 
* * «And how this knowl- 


edge, productive of so many advantages to 


inviolable.” * 


mankind, can be acquired without public places 
of education, I know not.” Dr. McCorckle 
concludes as follows: ‘The seat of the Uni- 
versity was sought for, and the public eye se- 
lected Chapel Hill, a lovely situation, in the 
centre of the Statc, at a convenient distance 
from the capitol, in a healthy and fertile neigh- 
borhood. May this hill be for religion, as the 
ancient hill of Zion ; and for literature and the 
muses may it surpass the ancient Parnassus. 
We this day enjoy the pleasure of seeing the 
corner-stone of the University, its foundation, 
its material and the architect for the building, 
and before long we will see its stately walls 
and spires ascending to their summit. Ere 
long we hope to see it adorned with an elegant 
village, adorned with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of civilized society.” 

“The discourse,” says Davie, “was followed 
by a short and animated prayer, closed with the 
united Amen of an immense concourse of peo- 
ple.” 
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The hopes thus expressed so earnestly by Dr. 
McCorckle, we on this day, ninety years from 
the delivery of his noble discourse. fully realize. 
We see around us eight stately buildings, from 
which have issued five thousand students, in 
long procession, dispersing over this broad 
Southern land to take their places among its 
strongest and wisest and best leaders, in peace 
and in war. The great institution thus inau- 
gurated has supplied with mental nourishment 


our fathers and grand-fathers, sheds its lus- 


trous influence on us to-day, and will be an ed- + 


ucational luminary to all the ages which are 
to follow. 

The Old East was designed to be no 
ephemeral structure. The foundation is a 
stone wall three feet thick. The mortar is of 
two measures of lime to one of sand. The 
sleepers are 3 by 10 inches and are .only 14 
The timbers are of the best heart, 
the bricks carefully made on the University 


inches apart. 


grounds and burnt hard as the imperishable 
rocks. The lime was burnt likewise on our own 
land from shells brought by boat from Wil- 
mington to Fayetteville and thence hauled by 
wagon. Among the donations of this period I 
find 50 bushels of shells by Richard Bennehan, 
grand-father, as the royal charters say, “of 
our well-beloved cousin and trusted counsellor,” 
Paul C. Cameron. 


The Old East continued in its primitive con- 
dition until 1824, when its roof was adorned 
by another story nearer to the skies. At the 
same time the Old West was built of a corres- 
In 1848 the length of both was 
extended towards the north so as to admit new 
Society Halls and Libraries. I remember well 
the ceremonies of the inauguration of the new 
Hall, of which I was a member. | 


ponding size. 


I violate no 
confidence in describing them, because by gen- 
eral consent the seal of secrecy was removed. 
The Professor of Rhetoric, a graduate of ihe 
class of 1818, still surviving, the venerable 
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Bishop Green, of the Episcopal diocese of Mis- 
sissippi, a classmate of President Polk, of Rev 
Dr. Morrison, now living, the first President of 
Davidson College, and of our gaod old friend, 
Gen. Mallett, of New York, opened the exer- 
cises with prayer. A young lawyer of the class 
of 1841, now regarded as one of the most cul- 
tured members of that profession our State 
has produced, who, notwithstanding he has at- 
tained the honor of being the second law offi- 
cer of a country of 50,000,000 people, has not 
lost a particle of his early love for the Univer- 
sity, Gen. Phillips, delivered an address, which 
for appropriateness and literary ability, I have 
never heard surpassed and seldom equalled. 


The first President of the Society in 1795 was 
still living, the venerable James Mebane, who 
had occupied the high office of Speaker of the 
Senate. His father, Alexander Mebane, one 
of the early members of Congress nnder the 
constitution of 1789, had been one of our early 
Trustees, was one of the committee who selec- 


ted the site of the University and assisted ın lay- 


As James Mebane had a 
distinguished father, so he had a distinguished 
son, likewise Speaker of the Senate, one of the 
best of men, Giles Mebane, of Caswell. I had 
the eminent honor of sitting by the side. of this 
noble father of the Dialectic Society, and pre- 
siding jointly with him over its deliberations. 
I wish that I could produce the words of wis- 
dom which fell from his hps on that night. 
The oil portrait over the President’s chair in 
the Dialectic Hall is a perfectly faithful image 
of the President of 1795. 
figure, tall and ponderous. His bearing was 
hke Washington’s, grave and dignified, al- 
ways courteous, but repelling familiarity. He 
was seated on an elevated platform. In front 
were officers of the Society. I recall Thomas 
Settle, the Vice President, who showed then 
the powers which have made him so eminent 
since, once a Judge of the Supreme Court of 


ing the corner stone. 


He was of stately 
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North Carolina, now Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for Florida. The 
Secretary was Washington C. Kerr, the State 
Geologist, one of the most eminent scientific 
men this University or the State has produced. 
The President of the Society, a marked con- 
trast to the President of 1795, sat on the same 
While the old Presi- 
dent’s weight was near 230, the new balanced 


platform, on his right. 
abont 100 pounds. He was thin even to ca- 
daverousness. He was conspicuous as one of 
the smallest boys in college. Whatever dig- 
nity he had was borrowed for the occasion. 
He was a hard student, but jokes and langhter 
were more natural to him in those days than 
severity or even gravity of demeanor. 

Having thus presided over the Dialectic 
Society, jointly with the first President, I feel 
that I have a kind of Apostolic succession in 
that body. 

Having finished the story of the Old East 
and West buildings, I return to my starting 
point. 

The lots of the village of Chapel Ilill were 
sold on the same 12th of October, 1795, the 
price for all, about $3,000, being considered 
highly satisfactory. It was pressingly neces- 
sary to provide a residence for the President, 
or presiding Professor, aud also a Steward’s 
Hall, wherein the hungry students of the per- 
iod might turn hog and hominy, beef and po- 
tatoes and the juicy “collards” into muscle 
The Presi- 
deut’s Mansion is the house on the Avenue 
west of the New West Building, which we 


and bones and brains and nerves. 


are now getting ready for the oceupaney of 
our Professor of Physics and any company 
which he may bring with him from Bonny 
Maryland. In that house were sheltered 
David Kerr and Joseph Caldwell and Dr. Chap- 
man, then it passed into the possession of Dr. 
Elisha Mitchell, who fell a martyr to his love 
of scientific accuracy on the loftiest srmmit of 
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preferred to rest under his own vine and fig 
tree, the present residence of Prof. Hooper, 
which was purchased by the University after 
Caldwell’s death. The old President’s house 
contained in the small room at the head of the 
stairs, the library of the institution. 

The Steward’s Hall was situate nearly oppo- 
site the New East Building in the centre of 
Cameron Avenue. It was there that most of 
the students for many years boarded at Com- 
mons, paying for the first year $30, or $3 per 
month, for the next four years $40 per year or 
$+ per month, in 1800 rising to $57 per year, in 
1895 to $60, in 1814, under the inflated war 
prices to $66.50, in 1818 to $95, or $9.50 per 
month, in 1839 to $76, when the system was 
abandoned and every man made his own con- 
tracts for the supplies of life. It was in this 
building that the “Balls” of the old days were 
given, at which tradition hath it, venerable 
Trustees and Faculty, even the great Presi- 
dent himself, together with their pupils, with 
hair powdered and plaited into “pigtails”, and 
legs encased in tight stockings and knees re- 
splendent with buckles, mingled in the mazy 
dance with the beauteous damsels of the day, 
whose brilliant dresses and angelic beauty far 
be it from me to describe. I must for that 
purpose call into my service the scientific pens 
of my unmarried professors, glowing with 
electric energy and chemical forces, or of Dr. 
Manning’s students, so well qualified by re- 
searches into the ancient laws, to give informa- 
tion on such antiquarian matters. 

At the Commencement of 1881 we had a 
most eloquent and instructive address to the 
students by an excellent specimen of the old 
school, an octogenarian, Gen. Mallett, of New 
York, lately called to his final home. I intro- 
duced him as having received his diploma 63 
years before that day,and stated that for 70 
years he had never taken a glass of ardent spir- 
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its, and therefore that he had still the inestimable 
bléssings of meus sana in corpore sano,and that 
other still greater blessings, mens sibi conscia 
recti. In his autobiography, printed only for 
his relatives—a copy being given our Historical 
Society at the urgent request of Mrs. Spencer, 
we find an account of the Ball given in com- 
pliment to his class, when graduating. I 
must extract a description of his dress: 

“The style of costume,” says Gen. Mallet, 
“and even the manners of the present genera- 
tion are not In my opinion an improvement on 
a half century ago. The managers would not 
admit a gentleman into a ball-room with boots, 
or even a frock coat; and to dance without 
gloves was simply vulgar. At Commence- 
ment Hall, (when I graduated, 1818,) my 
coat: was broadcloth of sea-green color, high 
velvet collar to match, swallow-tail, pockets 
outside with lapels, and large silver-plated but- 
tons; wnite satin damask vest, showing the 
edge of a blue undervest; a wide opening for 
bosom ruffles, and no shirt collar. The neck 
was dressed with a layer of four or five three- 
cornered cravats, artistically laid, and sur- 
mounted with a cambrick stock, pleated and 
buckled behind. My pantaloons were white 
canton crape, lined with pink muslin, and 
showed a peach blossom tint. They were 
rather short, in order to display flesh colored 
silk stockings, and this exposure was increased 
by very low cut pumps with shiny buckles. 
My hair was very black, very long and queued. 
I should be taken for a lunatic or a harlequin 
in such costume now.” 

I challenge Mr. Chief Manager Roberts to 
produce a dress as gorgeous as this on any stu- 
dent of the Ball of 1883. 

Having provided dormitories for sheltering 
the students and food for thelr bodily susten- 
auce,and halls for their mental instruction, the 
Trustees next addressed themselves for provi- 
sion for the religious and moral training. The 
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old ante-revolutionary Chapel of the Church 
of England, from which the place took its 
name, originally New Hope Chapel, the place 
bemg likewise New Hope Chapel Hill, had 
gone to decay. A building under the control 
of the Trustees must be erected. When it 
was barely above the ground the treasury ran 
low; when the strong box was tapped it gave 
a hollow sound. An old bachelor, one of that 
class, which having no immediate claims on its 
bounty, sometimes redeems by beneficence to 
pubhe objects their failures in social duty, came 
to their releif. His name was Thomas Person. 
He had been an ardent lover of liberty, had sym- 
pathized with the Regulators in their abortive 
effort to shake off colonial oppressors, and had 
suffered from the ravages of Tryon’s army. 
He was prominent in resisting the exactions of 
the British Government, which led to the war 
He appeared at Newbern as 
a delagate from Granville to the first Assem- 
bly held in defiance of the royal authority 
in August, 1774, of which that noble patriot, 
John Harvey, was moderator. He was one of 
the thirteen Council of Safety which was the 
supreme Provisional Government, after the end 
of the Royal authority. He assisted in 1776, 
as a member of the Congress at Halifax, in 
forming our State constitution, in which alone 
of all others was a provision requireing the es- 
tabhshment of a University. He was the first 
Brigadier General of the District of Hillsboro. 
He was among the band of forty of the greatest 
men the State had in 1789—the first Board of 
Trustees of the University, among whom were 
six Governors; eight Judges, of whom two 
were Judges of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States; fifteen members of Congress, of 
whom three were Senators, besides able men 
like Archibald Maclaine, Frederick Hargett, 
Stephen Cabarrus, Wm. Lenoir, Joel Lane, 
John Haywood, Joseph McDowell, Joseph Gra- 
ham, and others, who were great in war, or as 
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trusted officers or legislators of our State, or 
in the pursuits of private life. With these 
Person was a fit associate. As Senator from 
Granville he gave his vote for the new institu- 
tion. Hedid more. He put his hand into 
his pocket. He pulled out and dropped into its 
treasury shining gold. In grateful memory of 
his services to the State the General Assem- 
bly gave his name to a gallant little county 
carved out of old Orange. In gratitude for 
his generous gift the Trustees called the new 
Chapel after him—Person Hall—or as it still 
appears on the diploma, Aula Personica. 
_ In this Hall our ancestors worshipped for 
nearly fifty years. On its platform verdant 
Freshmen and sapient Sophomores and dignified 
Juniors spouted about “They tell us, sir, that 
we are weak,” and “Blind old Bard of Scio’s 
Rocky Isle,” and “Boys standing on Burning 
Decks,” and “Lindens when the Sun was low,” 
and on grand Commencement occasions ‘most 
potent, grave and reverend Seniors made Latin 
Salutatories, in which every allusion to ‘“for- 
mosissime puellee Septentrionalis Carolinne,” (all 
the Latin the boys understood), was greeted 
with tumultuous applause, delivered valedicto- 
ries loaded with mournful farewells, and disser- 
tations in Literature, Science and History, 
worthy to live forever—or at any rate to fill the 
pages of a University Monthly, 

Although this building is named Person Hall, 
yet, because of its use as a church on Sundays 
and for morning and evening prayers, it gaiued 
the name of “the Chapel,” and when Gerrard 
Hall was built, the former was called and isso 
known to this dav by old students as “the Old 
Chapel.” Ihave heard recent students speak 
of Physics Hall, but that is a desecration. 
“Throw Physic(s) to the dogs”. I would as 
soon steal the old General’s monument and 
convert it into a door-step, as purloin his 
name from his building. So whenever a visi- 
tor asks you where is Dr. Venerable’s Indust- 
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trial Museum, which he has collected and ar- 
ranged with such intelligent skill, carry him 
straight to PERSON HALL. 

A larger Hall was needed for the growing 
institution. The building where we now are 
assembled was begun in 1822. It was called 
after another revolutionary hero—not a bach- 
elor, but childless. He wasanative of Carteret, 
but long a resident of Edgecombe. Major Chas. 
Gerrerd. He served in the war of the revo- 
lution from the beginning to the end. As a 
soldier he was “brave, active and persevering.” 
His character asa citizen,husband,father, friend 
and neighbor was justly admired by all who 
knew hin. Hisrank in the army (Lieutenaut ) 
entitled him to a grant of 2560 acres, which 
he located at the junction of Yellow Creck 
with Cumberland river, not far below the city 
of Nashville. I hold in my hand the original 
grant sealed with the great seal of the State. 
This tract, the fruit of his toil and suffering and 
blood, he regarded with peculiar affection, and 
when he bequeathed this, with some 10,000 
acres additional’ which he had purchased, 
he requested in his will that it should perpetu- 
ally remain the property of the University. 
For 35 years the Trustees regarded this wish 
as sacred. But after this long experiment, 
after losses from neglect and perfidy of agents 
aud the onerous charges of high taxes, while 
the black cloud of debt hung over the institu- 
tion, they concluded with sorrow to authorize 
Two of their ablest lawyers, Gaston 
& Badger, after examination reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, 

“WHEREAS, The Trustees of the University 
of Norih Carolina have been compelled to di- 
rect a sale of a valuable tract of land, be- 
queathed by Major Charles Gerrard, with the 
request that the same might be perpetually re- 
tained by the University, and 

Wuersas, They are solicitous not only to 
manifest their own sense of the liberality of 
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the donor, but as far as may be practicable to 
perpetuate its remembrance, 

Resolved, Therefore that $2,000, part of the 
purchase money of said land shall be applied 
to the finishing of the new Hall at the Uni- 
versity, and that the same shall be called by 
the name of ‘ Gerrard Hall.’ ” 

Five years afterwards this resolution was 
carried into effect. I wish you to note par- 
ticularly the spelling of the name of the old 
hero. The original will and the orbituary 
notice in the North Carolina Journal, published 
at Halifax, by Hodge & Wills, Oct. 16th, 1797, 
give the name Gerrard. Judges Gaston and 
Badger in their resolution have thesame spel- 
ling, which Iam particular about, because un- 
fortunate carelessness has often confounded 
our benefactor’s name with that of Stephen 
Girard, the benefactor of Philadelphia. 
quite sure that in every respect, except ın 
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wealth and money-making cunning our gallant 
lientenant of the revolution was vastly the 
superior of the Philadelphia trader. 

I witnessed once in this Hall one of those 
exhibitions of uncontrollable, unreasoning 
fright, which sometimes happen to crowds and 
which the ancients attributed to temporary 
madness, inspired by the God, Pan. A ery 
was raised “the Gallery is faliing!” There 
was a rush of the crowd amid screams of ter- 
There 
danger of trampling to death in the narrow 
stair-cases. I recall vividly how firm and se- 
vere was the attitude of President Swain, of 
Morehead, Graham, Battle, and other Trustees, 
who sat on the rostrum. There was no serious 
damage done. Some gallant young men, who 
were on the outside, displayed their heroism 
by catching in their arms the frightened dam- 
sels leaping from the windows, but I heard no 
complaints on either side. A $100 reward 
offered on the spot failed to detect the giver 
of the false alarm. 


ror. was for a moment imminent 
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An architect’s examination proved that not 
Sampson, in all his long-haired glory, could have 
pulled down the galleries, even if they were 
loaded with bad Philistines, instead of good 
North Carolinians, but still additional pillars 
were inserted and other alterations made to 
give public confidence and afford larger room 

When this Hall was built it was intended 
to have a broad avenue running along the 
Southern wall. East and West. Hence the 
porch on the South side of the building. The 
merchants of the village claimed that this 
would injure their trade by diverting travel 
from Franklin Street, and the plan was aban- 
doned to the mystification of all who do not 
know this veracious history. 

We will now return to what we call the 
South, but what was known for many years as 
the “Main” Building, the old plan of grand 
structures to face the East, just as the capitols 
at Washington and Raleigh, were faced under 
the influence of orientalization was soon aban- 
doned, and the European plan of a quadrangle 
—1in old times a veritable prison in which the 
students were locked at night, giving rise to 
the expression “being in quad,” was adopted, 
probably at the suggestion of Dr. Caldwell and 
Prof. Harris, who were educated at Princeton. 
Its corner stone was laid in 1798. Its walls 
reached the height of a story and a half, and 
then remained roofless for years. Dr. Wm. 
Hooper in his “50 Years Since,” a most inter- 
esting and amusing production, tells how the 
students of that day packed in the East Buil- 
ding four in a room, built cabins in the corners 
of the South in order to secure greater privacy 
for devotion to their books, and how, “as soon 
as spring brought back the swallows and the 
leaves, they emerged from their den and chose 
some shady retirement, where they made a 
path and a promenade,” like the Peripatetics of 
ancient Greece. He states moreover, what 
sounds strange to us, that holidays were some- 
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times given for the curious reason that the 
inclemency of the weather prevented study. 

To finish this building was the great problem 
of the young University. The Trustees in de- 
spair did not hesitate to practive what was com- 
mon in old time, even for building churches 
and denominational schools, but which the 
sounder morals of our day make a criminal of- 
fence; the raising of money by lotteries. I have 
their circular of 1802, announcing with sanc- 
timonious gravity that “ the interests of the 
University of North Carolina and of learning 
and science generally, are concerned in the im- 
mediate sale of these tickets.’ The highest 
prize was $1,500, and was drawn by Gen. Law- 
rence Baker, of Gates. The lucky number, 
1138, was announced as an important item by 
the Metropolitan Journal, the Raleigh Register. 

Still the building was unfinished, and still 
the intellectual squatters of the University sat. 
sub divo, as the Professor of Latin would say. 
President Caldwell mounted with heroic en- 
ergy his stick-back gig and painfully traveled 
over the State in 1809, and again in 1811, so- 
liciting subscriptions. 

It would be interesting to contrast his jour- 
neys with those of the present day, when one 
gan dine in Goldsboro’ and breakfast next morn- 
ing in Asheville. The battle of New Orleans 
occurred on the 8th of January, 1815. The 
news did not reach Raleigh until the 17th of 
February. Prof. Charles W. Harris writes in 
1795 to Dr. Caldwell, at Princeton, that his 
best way of reaching Chapel Hill is to buy a 
horse and sulky and thus travel in his own 
conveyance, selling the same at Chapel Hill. 
He is confident that the trip cau be made 
in thirty days. 

Last week the President of 1883 left New 
York at a quarter before four o’clock in 
the afternoon, in a luxurious coach, which 
ran so smoothly that reading and 
writing was easy. So well lighted at night that 
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he read with comfort and pleasure Anthony 
Trollope’s most interesting autobiography un- 
til bed-time at Washington, then went regu- 
larly to bed, had a refreshing night’s rest, and 
dined next day at a quarter before two in the 
afternoon at home—less than twenty-two hours. 

It wàs doubtless the achings and weariness 
of these journeys which caused Dr. Caldwell 
20 years after to astonish the State by his elo- 
quent and practical Carlton letters, advocating 
the N. ©. Rail Road from the Tennessee line 
to Beaufort. His labors were successful. He 
secured about $12,000, and while our people 
were going crazy over the naval victories of 
1814 the rejoicing students moved into the 
completed “South Building.” The corner- 
stone was laid the year when the great Napo- 
leon gained the first victory of the Pyramids, 
the year before he usurped the power of Ist 
Consul; it was finished the year when he laid 
down the imperial title for a petty throne in 
Elba, the year before his final ruin at Water- 
loo. When that corner stone was laid the 
land was ringing with preparations fora war 
with France. The building was ready for oc- 
cupancy while we were fighting England. It 
has lately sheltered cavalry of the conquering 
Union army in the great civil war. 

It was one of the grandest buildings in 
North Carolina in those days. It afforded am- 
ple recitation rooms. It furnished for a third 
of a century halls and libraries for the two so- 
cleties, which before its erection were forced 
to meet by turns in Person Hall. I have 
thought that it should have been called in honor 
of the Father of the University, Gen. Davie. 
The omission thus to recognize his great ser- 
vices has been rectified by the happy thought 
of a gifted lady,on whomthe Muses of History 
and Poesy have benignly breathed, Mrs. C. P. 
Spencer, by calling the historical tree which 
sheltered the venerable men, who under its 
shade located the site of the University, which 
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in spite of a century’s storms and the fierce as- 
sault of the thunderbolt, still rears its majestic 
head above the neighboring oaks, the Davie 
Poplar. 

In 1852 the Trustees did tardy honor to the 
first benefactors of the University. T echar- 
ter was granted in 1789. The first mceting of 
the Board was held in 1790 at the flourishing 
town of Fayetteville. The President of the 
Board was a King’s Mountain hero, Gen. Win. 
Lenoir who has given his name to a county and 
town of our State-the last survivor of this illus- 
trious forty—dying in 1839 at the age of 88. Gen. 
Benjamin Smith, of Brunswick, then a men- 
ber, made the first donation for the cause of 
higher education in North Carolina. He glad- 
ened the hearts ofall present by the gift of 
20,000 acres of land in Tennessee It is true 
they were not immediately available. They 
were afterwards surrendered to the Chicka- 
saws and subsequently repurchased by the 
Government. It was forty years beforé they 
were made available. They were ultimately 
sold for $14,000, after being shaken up by the 
greatest earthquake, which has afflicted Amer- 
ica since its discovery, into lakes and hills 
The proceeds went into the endowment and 
were swallowed up by the great civil war, 
which with more terrible voracity than a hun- 
dred earthquakes engulped so much of the 
wealth and population of the Southern Coun- 
try. 

Benjamin Smith was a man of mark. He 
was in youth an aide-de-camp of Washington 
in the disastrous defeat on Long Island. He 
was conspicuous for his gallantry under Moul. 
trie. By his fiery eloquence the militia of Brun- 
swick volunteered to serve under him in the 
threatened war against France. He was fifteen 
times Senator from Brunswick. He was cho 
sen Governor in 1810. His county called its 
capital, Smithville, in his honor. His name 
survives too in the bleak and stormy island at 
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the mouth of the Cape Fear. The land he 
gave us, as was also the land of Gerrard, was 
won by valor and blood in the war for free- 
dom. Their sacrifices were not useless. Their 
monuments are far more enduring than brass 
or marble. Centuries will come and go. 
Families will grow great and be extinguished. 
Fortunes will be made and lost. Offices will 
be struggled for and ambitious hopes realized, 
but the names of the contestants will vanish as 
if written on the sea shore. Reputations blazing 
in pulpit, or forum, and senate chamber will 
fade as rapidly as the meteor’s path. But the 
blessings of the gifts of Person, Gerrard and 
Smith will never cease. For nearly a century 
they have planted learning and sound princi- 
ples in the minds of men over all our Southern 
land. In all the ages to come their work will 
goon. The thousand young men, who will 
have their mental panoply supphed from the 
University armory to engage in life’s varied 
conflicts, will hold their names in honor. As 
long as the University lasts they will never be 
forgotten, and the University will last forever ! 

I will say only a few .words of the New 
West buildings. Prior to 1850 the highest 
number of students was 170. After the dis- 
covery of the California gold mines, and con- 
sequent increase in the supply of the cireu- 
lating medium, there ensued wonderfully pros- 
perous times for all the world, and especially 
for our Southern States. The old North Caro- 
lina families who had carried their lures and 
penates into the fertile regions of the South- 
west sent back their sons to their native State 
for eaucation. Students swarmed into the 
University. They overflowed the old build- 
ing and were camped in little cottages all over 
the town from Couchtown to Craig’s. In 1858 
there were as many as 456, of whom 178 were 
from other States than North Carolina. The 
New East and New West were built for their 
accommodation, and finished in 1859. The two 
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societies aided in a considerable degree in the 
construction and adornment of their beautiful 
Halls and hbrary rooms. Probably no Socie- 
ties in America have superior accommodations 
in these respects, and I am bound to say that 
in my opinion, no Societies, by intelligent and 
honest devotion to the purposes of their crea- 
tion better deserve them. Long may they 
flourish. 


We come at last to the Memorial Hall, 
which though about to take a winter nap, will 
in the spring, we hope, rise rapidly in all its 
harmony and grandeur. I have already ex- 
plained to the students that a miscalculation 
as to the cost was made by the architect, and 
hence a delay is necessary in order to replenish 
our Treasury. I desire it to be understood 
that very experienced builders think that the 
work ought to be stopped for a while in order 
to allow the timbers to dry. They are green 
as yet, and greenness is afault in architectural 
as well as intellectual timbers. After being 
securely covered so that the rain and snow 
shall not reach them, the great rafters will by 
the end of winter shrink to their final dimen- 
sions and support their majestic roof with no 
warpings or distortions. 


Such a Hall is necessary, in order to enable 
us to accommodate our visitors—the people of 
North Carolina. We have gained much odium 
by turning from our door the good citizens, 
who made long journeys in order to hear the 
eloquence of our Representatives and Gradu- 
ates. Every person, rich and poor, who desi- 
res, should have, and shall have a comfortable 
seat during our commencement exercises. 


This hall will supply all our needs. It will 
hold 2450 seated without crowding, and if 
needed 4000 can be pleasantly cared for by 
utilizing the aisles. Youcan gain a vivid idea 
of its proportions by noting that the New 
West Building can be placed in it, centre to 
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centre, and whirled around without touching 
its walls. 

It will be a Memorial Hall, not alone of my 
predecessor, who so long and so ably presided 
over this institution, Gov. Swain, but of all the 
departed good and great—Trustees, Professors, 
Alumini—who have aided and honored the 
University. It will be a Memorial of those 
gallant Alumni who, at the call of our State, 
gave up their lives in the great civil war. 
Thongh God gave them not the victory, and 
though we will not question the wisdom of the 





decision of the All-Wise, yet we must always 
honor the courage, the devotiou to duty, the 
high resolve aud the willing sacrifice of our 
Confederate Dead. 

A writer in the News—Observer, says the plan 
of honoring the great and worthy men of the 
University of our State, trustees, professors 
and students, by placing on the walls of Me- 
morial Hall tablets in their memory, has met 
with great favor. Such has been its reception 
that we are able to pronouuce it crowned with 
success. 

We have not seen the list of all for whom 
tablets have been pledged, but we have heard 
of the following, who are certainly deserving 
of the highest honor-for example, there is 
Samuel Johnston, the first named of the board 
of trustees, that of 1789; forty of the most ill- 
ustrious men of the day. Gov. Johnstou was 
the first who held executive power in our State, 
having been president of the provincial coun- 
cil of 1775, which was our provisional govern- 
ment. Ile was president of the convention 
which adopted the constitution of the United 
States; also one of the first Senators, where he 
he ranked with the ablest men of America. 
He was afterwards judge and governor. 

Tablets are also engaged for Gen. Wm. Le- 
noir, of King’s Mountain fame, who was the 
first president of the first board of trustees, and 
and the last survivor of the board, dying in 
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1839; also to Benjamin Hawkins, one of the 
first Senators of the United States; to Judge 
Archibald Murphey, probably the most progres- 
sive man in the annals of North Carolina; to 
Gov. Morehead, one of the ablest governors 
any State ever had; to the great jurist and fi- 
nancier, Judge Duncan Cameron; to the pure 
and stcadfast Gov. Worth; to the wise states- 
man, Bartlett Yancey; to the distinguished 
botanist, Louis DeSchweinitz; to the active 
revolutionary patriot, Archibald Maclaine; to 
our emineut fellow citizen, John H. Bryan; 
to the scholar and eloquent divine, Dr. Wm. 
Hooper; to the gallant general, Bryan Grimes, 
to Judge Battle, than whom no State ever 
had a purer judge or more upright citizen; to 
Burtyn Craige, who asa publicman, and ardent 
lover of North Carolinaand astrong lawyer has 
had few equals; to Michael Hoke, who so well 
illustrated our people by his manly characteris- 
tics, whose brilliancy ranked him with the gi- 
We mention these as 
occurring to our minds just now, and hope to be 
furnished with a complete list at an early day. 

This memorial hall will be the grandest his- 
torical building in the South. Mr. P. C. Cam- 
eron, chairman of the building committee, 
promises that the next commencement (1885) 
shall be held in it. 

Associated with the University of North 
Carolina is the name of Charles Force Deems, 
D. D., L. L. D., who was an inhabitant, “part 
and parcel” of hcr fame from 1842 to 1848. 
He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on Dec- 
ember 4th, 1820. He isa graduate of Dickin- 
son College, Pennsylvania, in the class of 1839. 
In his twentieth year, he was made general 
agent of the American Bible Society, and 
chose North Carolina as his field of labor, and 
ever since he has claimed that State as his 
home—though greatly honored in New York 
City and elsewhere, he always speaks of North 
Carolina as “home”, 


ants of his generation. 


Here he became adjunct professor in logic 
and rhetoric in the University at Chapel Hill 
in conjunction with Doctor, (now Right Rev- 
erend Bishop) Green and remained for five 
years, when he accepted the chair of Natural 
Science in Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, 
which position he occupied for one ycar. Re- 
turning to North Carolina, he was stationed 
at New Berne, and became a delegate to the 
General Conference held at St. Louis ; it was 
during its session that he was elected president 
of the Greensboro’ Female College; he had 
charge of this institution for five years. In 
1854 he returned to the regular work of the 
ministry, and after preaching at Goldsboro’ and 
at Wilmington, he was re-elected to the Gen- 
eral Conference, where he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Centenary College of Louisiana He 
has been repeatedly invited to professorship 
and presidencies of colleges, but it was in Dec- 
ember 1865 that Dr. Deems removed to New 
York City, and there engaged in Jiterary labor 
and in July 1866 began to preach in the chapel 
of the University ; his congregation there. as- 
sembled soon crystalized into a new society 
and became known as the “Church of the 
Strangers.” In 1870, through the munifi- 
cence of the famous railroad magnate, Cor- 
nelius Vauderbilt, who became a devoted 
friend of Dr. Deems, this congregation found 
its home by the purchase of the Mercer Street 
Presbyteran Church, (No 4. Winthrop Place,) 
where they were most solemnly installed Oc- 
tober Ô, 1870, and has since become one of the 
great institutions of the great commercial me- 
tropolis. l 

Dr. Deems received his degree of doctor of 
divinity from the Randolph-Macon College 
when he was only thirty years of age, and in 
1877 the University of North Carolina con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of L L. D. 

Hc is the author of more than a dozen vol- 


umes of different religious works, among 
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which may be mentioned “The Home Altar ;” 
“What Now”; “Annals of Southern’ Metho- 
diem”; “Weights and Wings” and “Who was 
Jesus ?” 

He is one of the Council of the University 
of New York, a Director of the American 
Tract Society and a life member of the New 
York Historical Society founded by another 
North Carolinian, Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks. Dr. 
Deems is the president of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, of which he was 
the chef founder. 

In Patton’s “Lives of the Clergy,” we find 
the following, touching this eminent divine: 
“He is impassioned even in argument, and 
there is in all that he writes and says the glow 
of earnest and sincere feeling. In his preach- 
ing there is a display of the finest powers of 
the national orator and thorough scholar. His 
thoughts arerapid and are all aglow with beau- 
tiful sentiment and tender emotion, which can 
only be imparted by extensive learning. 

Dr. Deems enjoys great popularity at the 
South, and was esteemed one of the foremost 
theologians and public men in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Deems has shown his love of North Caro- 
lina by founding a fund for the help of young 
men pursuing their education in the University 
of North Carolina. It is a memorial to his son, 
Lieutenant Theodore D. Deems, who fell in 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt’s 
munificence and the accrued interest has car- 
ried the “ Deems’ Fund” to over twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 


our civil war. 


Paul Carrington Cameron, of Orange County 
North Carolina, the second son of Hon. Dun- 
can Cameron and his wife Rebecca Bennehan, 
was born Sept. 25th, 1808 at Stagville, Orange 
County, the residence of his gradfather, Richard 
Begnehan. 

He received his education partly at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1825-26) and partly 
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at what is now Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. At this latter Institution he gradu- 
ated, July 1829. He read law in Raleigh in 
the office of his father Judge Cameron, look 
ing forward to the practice of that profession 
with eager ambition. Like many other south- 
ern gentlemen, however, he was heavily 
weighted at the start by circumstances and re- 
sponsibilities that could neither be delegated 
nor ignored, and tound himself compelled to 
turn his energies and abilities into channels 
where the sense of duty fulfilled alone must 
be his reward, where no hopes of laurels to 
be achieved, or the enjoymentsthat are found 
in congenial studies would stimulate his effort. 
A large landed interest,and the guardianship 
of numerous slaves demanded his care, and 
he became of necessity a planter, managing 
not only his ownestate, but his fathers, and 
those of various near relatives committed to 
his charge in the States of North Carolina, Ala- 
baina and Mississippi. 


Mr. Cameron has exhibited in the conduct 
of these responsibilities for more than fifty 
years, an administrative and financial abihty, 
an energy and an integrity which would have 
secured him high honors on any field of action. 
His career has been characterized by the simple 
straight-forward devotion to what he conceived 
duty in every relation of life. As ason, as the 
head of a family, as a citizen, and as the guar- 
dian of nineteen hundred slaves, his course may 
challenge inquiry, and would doubtless repay it. 
The very mistakes of such men are instructive. 
That Mr. Cameron has never erred, no one will 
affirm; that he has been able to please every 
body in the conduct of his wide and multifari- 
ous interests is equally doubtful; but his strict 
sense of honor, of justice, and his unflinching 
adherence to what appeared to him right, at 
the time, have never been called in question. 

He engaged with great earnestness in all agri- 
cultural improvements, advocated the early in- 
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troduetion of all labor-saving machines, and 
the adoption of the best and most intelligent 
systems of farming. He was President of the 
first agricultural society organized in the 
county of Orange, North Carolina, and his ad- 
dress at its first meeting is yet a model of prae- 
tical suggestion aud sagaeious foreeast. Mr. 
Cameron has also been always an ardent sup- 
porter of internal improvements and though in- 
curring losses occasionally as all pioneers in 
sueh work do, has always been a large stock- 
holder and contractor on our rail-roads. On. 
the building of the North Carolina Central 
Rail-Road he was the first man to enter on the 
work and the first to eomplete his seetion. 
Subsequently he sueceeded Col. Fisher as its 
President, and was for years one of its Direc- 
tors. A director also for the last ten years of 
the R. & G. and of the R. & A. Air Line Rail- 
roads He was a member of the State Senate in 
1856. Wherever animportant eommittee could 
proeure Mr Cameron as its chairman,the public 
has long felt secure that the business in hand 
would be done, and well done. His conservative 
attitude towards tbe old has always been ac- 
companied by most intelligent and diserimining 
liberality towards the new, and this fine spirit 
keeps him now in advaneed life, still fresh and 
indomitable, en rapport with all around him,ae- 
cepting the new order of thing and making 
the best of the inevitable with unimpaired 
judgment and sagaeity. 

Mr. Cameron has never sought offiee, and 
never has accepted it but at the call of duty 
and when he felt he eould serve the State. 
The suceessful management of his large estates 
and their complicated interests, the perform- 
anee of his duty to his own family, and large 
eircle of friends, the exercise of an ample and 
genial and truly southern hospitality have sufti- 
ciently employed his energies. He wasone of 
the very few southern planters whom emanci- 
pation found free from debt,so that he retained 
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his landed property and reestablished his for- 
tune on the new basis, with undiminished 
eredit and suceess. 

His army of slaves had ever reeeived strict 
humane attention. He took pride in the 
knowledge that all his dependants were well 
fed, clothed and housed, and that their con- 
dition might challenge comparison with that 
of any in the fifteen slave States of the Union. 
When freed at the close of the eivil war, they 
parted from their master with kindly feeling, 
aud the elder ones greet him yet, whenever 
they chance to meet him, with the same exhi- 
bition of attaehment. He has a right to be 
as proud of this record as of any other of his 
life’s work’s, and he probably is, for he tells 
with some zest in these latter days ofa family 
of negroes devised to him bya friend “for 
emancipation,’ whom he settled in Liberia 
under the care of the American Colonizaton 
Society, providing them with house and food 
for twelve months, and one thousand dollars 
in gold as an an outfit. They returned from 
Africa and presented themselves at his door in 
Orange County, begging him to take them back, 

Reviewing his life in a late letter to a friend, 
Mr. Cameron writes: “Best of all I have been 
a trustee of the University of North Carolina, 
steadfast and true to its every interest at all 
times, and anxious now to make it in the 
future the best ornament of the State-” 

When the University was restored and re- 
organized after the ealamities that befel it 
upon the death of Gov. Swain, he was made 
Chairman of the Committee on Repairs, and in 
fact did all the work. Its speedy rehabilita- 
tion, and re-oecupation in 1875 were due to his 
energetic oversight. He has been since an ac- 
tive and influential and most judicious member 
of the Exeeutive Committee to which is entrus- 
ted the practical conduct of the affairs of the 
Institution. One striking evidence of “the 
public estimation of the value of Mr. Cam- 
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eron’s services, is seen in the fact that he was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Alumni 
Association and continued for a succession of 
years against his earnest protest as not being 
a graduate. 

Mr. Cameron is a capital public speaker. 
He goes to the point, commands attention, and 
is always effective. Those who have been so 
fortunate as to hear his singularly neat, elegant, 
and impressive short speeches on various occa- 
sions at the University Commencements will 
remember them long as models of their kind. 
His frequent visits in term time to the Uni- 
versity and short, unprereditated addresses to 
the students, present him in a most amiable 
and interesting light. His fine ruddy complex- 
ion and bright dark eye, surrounded by an 
aureole of snow-white curling hair, his air of 
habitual command, conjoined with the fine 
courtesy of a through-bred gentleman of the 
old school afford a picture that our young peo- 


ple will do well to keep in mind. 


One aspect of Mr. Cameron’s character 
which should not be omitted in even a slight 
sketch, is his benignant interest in young peo- 
ple, and in their pleasures. For years he has 
made a point of being a spectator at the Com- 
mencement dances, giving them dignity, and 
endorsing their claims to public respect by lus 
presence. 

He stands now representative to the rising 
generation of a class of men, the like of whom 
Their 


faults as well as their virtues have been the 


will never again be scen in our country. 


product of a system of life now passed away 
forever. The southern slaveholders will figure 
in History, will adorn the pages of Romance, 
and will be held up alternately to the admira- 
tion, and the scorn of mankind as magnate, as 
despot, as tyrant or as patriarch, according as 
friend or foe shall depict him. We who know 
them well, who recall the high-toned chival- 


rous gentleman, the ardent and patriotic 
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citizen, the generous friend and neighbor, the 
devoted husband and father, the just and hu- 
mane master—we take courage when we 
reflect that the Final Judge of allis not a man. 
He alone knows through what difficulties the 
southern planter went forward to his duty; 
how fearfully weighted by his inheritance ;— 
how blinded, how hampered, how weakened by 
circumstances which neither he nor his fathers 
could control. 

Remembering what we do, we look with 
revercnce and affection on those who remain. 
Their faihngs have vanished from our vision 
with the system that brought them to light, 
and we bid our young men take courage by 
the example of their virtues to go on in the 
path of duty, self-sustained, fearless and per- 
severing. 

Mr. Cameron married, Dec. 20th 1832, Anne, 
daughter of Chief Justice Ruttin at his resi- 
dence on the Alamance. This union has se- 
cured his domestic happiness now for more 
than fifty years. Seven of their children have 
lived to maturity. Their home the centre for 
niany years of a large and amiable hospitality, 
aud interesting family connection was at Far- 
intosh, their plantation in Orange county, but 
of late they reside chiefly in Hillsboro’. 

Julian Shakspeare Carr was born at Chapel 
Hill the seat of the University of North Caro- 
lina, in the county of Orange, October 12th, 
1845. His father, John W. Carr, descended 
from a Scotch family, is agentleman of consid- 
eration in the county, who, before and since 
the war, has tilled the responsible statious of 
Magistrate, Justice of the Inferior or county 
court, and County Commissioner. His mother 
is of the highly respectable family of Bullock, 
of Granville county, and a sister of Colonel 
Robert Bullock, a distinguished citizen of 
Florida. | 

Mr. Carracquired the rudiments of education 
in the vicinity of his home, and was prepared 
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for college under the tuition of J. L. Stewart, 
Esq., now a prominent lawyer resident at Clin- 
ton. He spent nearly two years at the Univer- 
sity, beginning in June, 1862, but in the early 
part of 1864, before attaining to nineteen years 
of age, he enlisted inthe Third North Carolina 
Cavalry, which was then at Dinwiddie Court 
House, and with little time for soldierly train- 
ing, he was brought face to face with the enemy, 
in some of the fiercest conflicts of the desper- 
ate and protracted struggle before Petersburg 
—among them Thatcher’s Run and Burgess’ 
Mill. A writer, Mr. H. V. Paul, with oppor- 
tunities for obtaining correct information, states 
that the command to which Mr. Carr belonged 
very gallantly assisted in covering the retreat 
of the army from Petersburg to Appomattox, 
and during the engagement was cut in two at 
Five Forks, He never lost a single day’s duty 
during the entire period of his service, was a 
general favorite among his comrades, and pre- 
ferred to be simply a private, in order to be 
among “ the boys,” although he carried in his 
pocket a detailas an officer on the staff of Gen- 
eral Barringer. 

At the close of the war Mr. Oarr returned to 
his college course at the University, but re- 
He then engaged in 
merchandisining the town; but soon becoming 
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dissatisfied with his prospects in that small, se- 
cluded community, he gave up the business, and 
set out upon a tour of observation through the 
South and West. Passing through Georgia, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, and at length reach- 
ing Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, he 
decided to locate in that thriving town. Heim- 
mediately entered into business with an uncle 
and a Mr. Kingsbury, under the name and firm 
of Carr & Kingsbury. This was in 1868. He 
continued in this connection for about eighteen 
months, when the opportunity offered of his 
engaging in a business near his birth-place, 
which was destined to eclipse in magnitude and 
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importance, in the near future, anything his 
imagination, or day dreams, could have con- 
ceived of. 

It seems that Mr. Carr is indebted to the 
foresight of his father for the idea of quitting 
Arkansas to return home, and engage in the 
manufacture of tobacco. We are told by Mr. 
Paul that after a residence at Little Rock for 
eighteen months, “his father saw an opportu- 
nity of purchasing a third interest in W. T. 
Blackwell’s tobacco factory, at Durham, and 
being anxious that his son should settle nearer 
home, insisted and prevailed upon him to re- 
Accordingly, in 1870, he joined that 
firm, and ever since had the entire control of 
its mercantile and financial departments.” 

And this brings us to the original history of 
the greatest business enterprise which North 
Carolina—perhaps the South—has ever known; 
a brief sketch of which will be presented. 

Among the several suits in which W. T. 
Blackwell & Co. have been involved by the 
necessity of defending their business against 
encroachments, is that of a party who apphed 
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in 1877, to the Commissioner of Patents, for 
the Registration of the Durham Bull Trade 
Mark. This application was made more than 
seven years after W. T. Blackwell had become 
the purchaser, at auction sale, made by Mager 
Green, the Executor of J. R. Green, of the said 
Trade Mark and Factory. It is alleged,however, 
that the applicant brought suit in Iredell 
County in 1875, as the assignee or partner of 
J. R. Green, against Blackwell & Co. But this 
was five years after Blackwell’s purchase, and 
after Blackwell & Co. had raised the business 
of the firm, under the Durham Bull Trade Mark 
from a position of insignificance, and little 
value, to one of world-wide fame and princely 
revenue. 

From depositions taken in this case before a 
Justice of the Peace in the Autumn of 1877, in 
Orange County, the following facts are derived. 
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They are of historical value and interest, since 
they leave no doubt about the origin of this, 
the greatest southern business enterprise; an 
enterprise which has inaugurated and given im- 
pulse to the grand career of industrial develop- 
ment upon which the State has entered. 


Mr. James R. Blacknall, a different name, 
the readers will notice, from the future propri- 
etor of the great Durham factory—stated in 
his deposition that the first parties he ever 
knew to manufacture smoking tobacco at Dur- 
ham were Morris & Wright, in the year 1860. 
This firm was succeeded in 1861 and 1862 by 
Blacknall & Morris, and during these latter 
years W. H. Bowles became a partner, when the 
firm took the name of Blacknall, Morris & Co. 

In June 1862, W. P. Ward bought out 
Bowles; and John R. Green in November 
bought out Morris and Blacknall, when the 
firm became Ward & Green. They were equal 
partners, and engaged in the manufacture of 
chewing and smoking tobacco. This firm held 
together until sometime in 1864, when, perhaps 
in March, Ward bought Green out. Their busi- 
ness had been, mostly, the manufacture of 
chewing tobacco. Ward continued it until 
November 1865, when he in turn sold out to 
Green. 

Up to this time there was but one tobacco 
factory at Durham, which place was little more 
than a way station on the North Carolina rail- 
road, twenty-six miles west of Raleigh. The 
“factory” had the appearance of a cow-house, 
the top of which was scarcely ten feet above 
the ground, while around it, within a distance 
of a few hundred yards were perhaps a dozen 
small dingy dwellings, a country store or two, 
a smithy, and,as may be supposed, a whisky 
shop. Such was Durham, nineteen years ago, 
and for some years later. A more dreary, in- 
auspicious outlook—one less calculated to in- 
spire the hope of future developements cannot 
be imagined. 
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The frequent mutations in the proprietor- 
ship of the sole Durham tobacco factory, up to 
the close of the war, as above recounted, can 
leave no doubt that the business was far from 
being prosperous or remunerative. 

But it seems that in the spring of 1865, an 
incident befell the establishment, such as, in 
the ordinary course of human affairs, is ac- 
counted a great disaster, but which in this case 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise, and the 
In April 
of that year, it willbe remembered, at the close 
of the war, and after the suspension of hostili- 
ties, the two arniies of General Sherman and 
General Joe Johnson were encamped around 
Green, who was then the 
owner of the factory, had stored away in his 


source of the greatest good fortune. 


Durham station. 


ware-house many thousand pounds of the fin- 
est smoking tobacco, which is grown no where 
else in such perfection, as in that vicinity. It 
is not in the nature of soldiers, at such a time, 
with pay-day remote, to stand on ceremonies; 
and “not to put too fine a point uponit,” they 
helped themselves bountifully to Grecn’s to- 
bacco. He had not at that time adopted the 
famous Trade Mark, and it is to be supposed 
that he had not arrived at the perfection in 
the manufacture which his successors have at- 
tained to; but the inherent virtues of the old 
Granville and Orange weed could not be mis- 
taken, or confounded with the inferior pro- 
ducts of other less favored regions of the earth. 
The opposing hosts lay encamped in the vicin- 
ity of Durham station only a few days, but loug 
enough to become familiar with the locality, 
and with the name of the tobacconist whom 
they had so liberally patronized. They were 
soon mustered out of the service by the bellig- 
erents and returned to their respective homes; 
not doubtless, without a pipe-full or two, in 
their wallets, at any rate with a lively recollec- 
tion of the fragrant Durham antidote to all 
the imaginary ills that flesh is heir to. The 
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consequence was that from their distant homes, 
from Maine to Texas, they sent their orders to 
Mr. Green for his unrivaled smoking tobacco. 
They boasted of its virtues to their neighbors, 
and regaled their senses with its odors; and 
thus was laid the foundation of the world-wide 
celebrity of the Durham smoking tobacco. 


The introduction of the Durham Bull as the 
conspicuous characteristic of the Trade Mark 
was not made until the Autumn of 1866. This 
fact rests upon the testimony of more than one 
witness. James Y. Whitted, a manufacturer 
of tobacco at Hillsboro’ anda man whose char- 
acter is avouched by his neighbors, deposed 
that he, in the year 1866, suggested to Green, 
the idea of adopting the Durham Bull as his 
Trade Mark, and that Green acted upon the sug- 
gestion, in the Autumn of that year. Several 
other deponents state that Green never used 
the Bull asa Trade Mark prior to that date. 
But the conclusive proof of this fact is the 
certificate of copy-right taken out by Green 
in the Clerks Office of the Southern District of 
New York, May 2nd, 1866, which makes no 
reference to the Bull. In this copy-rght the 
brand is in the following words: “Genuine 
Durham Smoking Tobacco manufactured by J. 
R. Green, the right whereof he claims as pro- 
prietor in conformity with the act of Congress, 
ae. 

Ward deposed that up to the time he resold 
to Green in November, 1865, there was no 
representation of a Bull, nor any part of a 
Bull used on packages of smoking tobacco, or 
any sign by any one at Durham. The absence 
of any reference to the Bull-as a Trade Mark 
in the above certificate of the copy-right, 
coupled with this testimony of Ward, a part- 
ner or sole owner in 1862, 1863, 1864, and 
1865, is fatal to any claim founded on an al- 
leged purchase of an interest in the Trade 
Indeed, Ward be- 
camé a partner in the business before Green 


Mark, at an earher date. 
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purchased an interest, and could not fail to be 
thoroughly informed in regard to its history. 

In 1869 J. R. Green disposed of a half in- 
terest in his business to W. T. Blackwell and 
James R. Day. These gentlemen, up to that 
date, were engaged in the sale of manufac- 
tured tobacco at Kinston in the lower part of 
the State. The terms of the contract are stated 
in a paper signed by J. R. Green, and dated, 
Durham, March 30, 1869. Green acknow- 
ledges the receipt from Blackwell and Day of 
fifteen hundred dollars, “to be used in the 
manufacture of tobacco for the present year, 
and it is hereby agreed that the full amount 
shall be used for the tobacco business exclu- 
sively and for no other purpose, for twelve 
months from date; and it is hereby agreed 
that J. R. Day, of the firm of Blackwell & 
Day, is to give all his personal attention to the 
management of the business; and that I agree 
to give such attention to the business as my 
health will admit, and at the expiration of 
twelve months we are to divide equally all the 
profits, if there be any, between myself and 
Blackwell & Day, after allowing me one thou- 
sand dollars for the rent of factory and the 
advantages of my trade, and in case of loss 
each party interested shall bear their propor- 
tionable part.” 


[SIGNED | J. R. GREEN. 


This contract is doubly interesting, as form- 
ing at once, an important hnk in the narra- 
tive, and as illustrating the contrast between 
the small begining, and the vast progress made 
Within a few brief years, of this remarkable en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Green’s health was failing. Early in 
July, 1869, he went to the Catawba Springs, in 
the hope of finding relief; but he continued to 
sink rapidly, and died on the 21st day of that 
He left a will, in which his father 
Mager Green, was named as Executor. 

The latter, in pursuance of the authority 


month. 
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derived from the will, in November, advertised 
the tobacco factory, the ground on which it 
stood, the brand and Trade Mark for sale pri- 
vately. The advertisement was published in 
both the Raleigh Sentinel and Standard, the 
leading newspapers of the State, published 
nearest the property. The sale, however, was 
not effected under this advertisement, and the 
Executor again advertised ‘the property for 
sale, at auction, on the 9th of April, 1870. 
This advertisement was posted at various places 
in Orange, and contiguous counties, and the 
sale took place in accordance with its terms. 
William T. Blackwell became the purchaser. 
The price paid wastwo thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two dollars. The conveyance was 
made to William T. Blackwell, without nam- 
ing his partner, Mr, Day; but the latter appears 
to have retained his interest. 

Mr. Julian 8. Carr being produced as a wit- 
ness by Mr. Blackwell, deposed that in Sep- 
tember, 1870, he connected himself with 
Messers Blackwell and Day, who were manu- 
facturing both plug and smoking tobacco, in 
Durham, under the firm name of W. T. Black- 
well. The term of co-partnership was for 
three years, during which they continued to 
operate under the firm name of W. T. Black- 
well, and to use the Trade Mark, “ Genuine 
Durham Smoking Tobacco,” in connection 
with the side view of a Durham Buil. The 
name on the labels was W. T. Blackwell, suc- 
cessor to J. R. Green & Co. Neither Mr. 
Day nor Mr. Carr, by the terms of their part- 
nership, acquired any interest in Blackwell’s 
brand or Trade Mark. They only acquired a 
right to use it during the three years of their 
partnership. Mr. Carr states that he, on be- 
half of Mr. Blackwell, paid the purchase 
money for the property, including the Factory, 
the lot on which it stands, the brand and 
Trade Mark, at Hillsborough, the county town 
on the 31st day of August, 1871. 
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Mr. Carr, in response to a question, by 
Blackwell’s counsel explained his duties in 
connection with the establishment, as follows 
«I had ” he says, ‘entire charge of the office 
duties of W.T. Blackwell, and of W. T. Black- 
well & Co.; superintended and directed their 
correspondence, managed their finances, lines 
The firm of W. T. Blackwell 
expired by limitation the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, 1878; immediately thereafter, on the same 
day, the same parties, to wit: W. T. Blackwell, 
James R. Day and myself, associated ourselves 
in business under the firm name of W. T. 
Blackwell & Co. and they continued‘to use the 
same Trade Mark as that used by the firm of 
W. T. Blackwell, to wit: “Genuine Durham 
Smoking Tobacco,” with the side view of a 
Durham Bull, in gilt letters, on steel blue pa- 
per; there was this change, however, made in 
the wording of the label used by W. T. Black- 
well & Co.: where the label of W. T. Black- 
well read “Successor to J. R. Green & Co.,” 
the label used by W. T. Blackwell & Co. reads 
“ Sucessors to W. T. Blackwell.” 

Mr. Carr, in reply to a question by the Re- 
spondent’s counsel, states that the year before 


of credit, ete. 


he entered into the partnership Blackwell 
manufactured less than ninety thousand pounds 
of tobacco, and employed, not exceeding one 
dozen hands, and that in the course of the cur- 
rent year, 1877 when the deposition was given, 
Blackwell & Co., had in one week shipped 
eighty odd thousand pounds of smoking to- 
bacco, upon which they paid the United States 
Government an Internal Revenue tax of more 
than nineteen thousand dollars. In the month 
of April of that year they paid the Govern- 
ment sixty thousand dollars in taxes on to- 
bacco, while their average mouthly taxes were 
forty thousand dollars, or nearly half a million 
in twelve months. During this time they em- 
ployed in the manufacture of smoking tobacco 


alone two hundred and twenty-five hands. 
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In reply to the question “to what is the in- 
crease and growth of your business attmbuta- 
ble?” Mr. Carr replied that they attributed 
their success to the superior quality of the to- 
bacco grown in the adjacent country, to their 
careful selection of the best, to extensive ad- 
vertising, and to the energy with which the 
business had been conducted. 


The peculiar fitness of Mr. Carr for the man- 
agement of a great enterprise is best attested 
by the extraordinary success which has at- 
tended his labors. When he entered the ‘firm 
of W. T. Blackwell & Co., the business was 
small, insignificant, indeed, if compared with 
what it soon became. The whole machinery 
of administration was to be organized, and 
adapted to the rapidly growing business, and 
it required an organizing and directing talent 
of a high order to meet the constantly recur- 
ring emergencies. The history of this country 
has shown that it requires no extraordinary 
amount of talent to fill the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, for instance, with passable 
credit. The new appointee,selected from con- 
siderations of his political standing and services 
to the party; or withreference to the equitable 
distribution of honors among the States, steps 
into office, finding the machinery in motion, 
polished and oiled; and for months, his great 
duty is not to direct, but to learn from his 
subordinates. The experienced messenger who 
brings him a paper to sign, properly made out 
by an obscure clerk, recorded by another, 
docketed by half a dozen others, and certified 
by auditors, comptrollers, and other heads of 
bureaus, becomes the new Secretary’s first 1m- 
structor. What he fails to learn from the 
messenger, he ekes out day by day, and week 
by week, from the chiefs of the several 
branches of his department. If he is an apt 
scholar, he may, in the course of twelve months 
begin to understand the motive powers, and 
operations of the department of which he has 
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been the nominal head, and which the country 
gives him the credit of being the controlling 
spirit. But persons who have had opportuni- 
ties of seeing and knowing how public affairs 
are managed at the seat of Government, are 
well aware of the insignificant part played by 
new heads of departments. And such minute 
knowledge of affairs is necessary to a just ap- 
preciation of a genius like that of Alexander 
Hamilton, who at thirty-one years of age, or- 
ganized and successfully administered the 
Treasury Department. His successors have 
only to learn their routine duties from their 
subordinates. He planned them, and adapted 
them to the situation of the country, under 
an entirely new form of Government. And 
akin to the great achievement of Hamilton 
has been the work of Mr. Carr. 
from next to nothing, he has developed a vast 
enterprise, involving the employment of many 
hundred thousand dollars, and nearly a thou- 
sand men, women and boys. He has wisely 
directed capital to the most useful applications; 
he has assigned to an army of laborers, their 
several places and spheres of duty, and by the 
judicious subordination of ranks and employ- 
ments, which are various and unlike, he pre- 
serves order and co-operation, to the common 
end of producing the best results. 


Beginning 


Among the most gratifying incidents connec- 
ted with this great and successful North Caro- 
lina manufacturing enterprise, is the fact that 
it originated with, and has been directed, in all 
its stages of development, by natives of the 
State. Taken in connection with many simi- 
lar ventures in the manufacture of tobacco, 
cotton and other articles, within the last few 
years, there is left no ground for longer hold- 
ing the idea that yankee, or northern genius 
alone, is equal to such achievements. It is cir- 
cumstances that developemen. Slavery absorb- 
ed all the active capital ofthe south, and applied 
it almost exclusively to agriculture. Capital 
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was thus applied for two reasons. In the first 
place, it required too great an out-lay of capi- 
tal to engage in manufacturing with slave 
labor, in competition with the free labor of the 
North. To realize this fact, it is only necessary 
to imagine that the great firm of Blackwell’s 
Durham Tobacco Company, in addition to their 
half a million of capital, invested in grounds, 
buildings, machinery, and raw material, were 
under the necessity of owning as slaves, eight 
hundred laborers, worth an average of one 
thousand dollars each. 

Here, then, was the great obstacle to South- 
ern enterprise before the war. But the im- 
pediment being removed, we see in all direc- 
tions the development of Southern genius for 
business enterprises of every kind—nowhere, 
however, with such astonishing results as at 
Durham, North Carolina, and by the renowned 
firm of Blackwell & Co., of which Mr. Carr has 
been to a great extent the organizing and di- 
recting spirit. 

The business of the company has grown stead- 
ily and rapidly from the time Mr. Carr became 
a partner and director of its affairs. We have 
seen that, prior to that time, Mr. Blackwell, 
by his sagacity and enterprise and with his very 
hnuted capital, had been able to turn out 
nearly ninety thousand pounds of the manu- 
The product of the 
establishment is now about four million of 
pounds, or nearly a fifty-fold increase in four- 
teen years. Mr. B. employed a dozen hands, 


factured article in a year. 


all told; the company last year employed seven 
hundred and fifty; and still the work goes on 
increasing. Before the considerable reduction 
which was made in the tobacco taxes, in May, 
1882, the company paid for stamps, in a single 
year, $645,691.58. And who must not be 
amazed at the statement in view of the fact 
that thirty-five years ago, and prior thereto, 
the whole revenue of the State Government 


was only about eighty thousand dollars! Ifany 
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one had predicted at that time that the young 
men and women, and many who had reached 
middle life, would live to see the day when a 
manufacturing company on North Carolina soil, 
to be located at a place which then had no 
name, would pay taxes to the United States 
Government eight times greater than the State 
tax; he might have escaped arrest and confine- 
ment as a harmless lunatic, but on no other 
grounds. 

The flourishing town of Durham, now con- 
taining 4,000 industrious inhabitants, owes its 
existence to the Blackwell-Durham Tobacco 
Company. It is true that similar and dissimi- 
lar industries have grown up all around it, but 
they all owe their success to the world-wide 
renown achieved by this great establishment.* 

In 1882 Mr. Blackwell sold his eutire inter- 
est in the company; and in January, 1883, the 
purehasers obtained a charter under the laws 
of the State. The authorized capital is one mil- 
lion; and a half million was paid in at the time. 
Mr. Julian S. Carr became the President of the 
company, and a principal share-holder; Mr. M. 
E. McDowell, Vice-President, and Mr. Jno. A. 
MecDowell,Secretary ; Sam’! H. Austin, jr.,Treas- 
urer. 

By genuine goodness of heart and affability 
of manners, by integrity and liberality Mr. 
Carr has endeared himself to all classes of the 
people; to rich and poor; to those to whom he 
employs, and to those with whom he deals, 
and has social intercourse. He takes an active 
part in the benevolent movements of the day, 
is a firm and efficient supporter of religion, and 





*Sinee the Author of these Reminiscences wrote his 
sketch of “Durham,” the county of Durham has been 
erected by an act of the Legislature, dated February 
28th, 1881. And one of the most prosperous counties 
of the State owes its name and sudden growth to the 
enterprise inaugurated by W. T. Blackwell and Com- 


any. 
d Whether the County should be established or not 
was left to a vote of the pcople embraced in the terri- 
tory. The election was held on the 2nd Thursday in 
April and the Justices of the Peace met on the 1st Mon- 
day in May. The act of the Legislature authorizing 
this action was ratified February 28th, 1881. 
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has been made a trustee of the University and 
member of the Executive Committee, and 
trustee of Trinity College. Heisalso President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Methodist Fe- 
male Seminary at Durham; and doubtless its 
best patron; President of the Board of Trustees, 
Greensboro Female College, Greensboro. He 
is Vice-President of the Durhani Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Company, and holds the same rela- 
tion to the companies organized for the manu- 
facture of wool and of wooden wares. He is 
Vice-President of the North Carolina State 
Exposition, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Tobacco Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Carr was married, in 1873,to Miss Nan- 
nie Graham Parish, daughter of the late Col. 
D. C. Parish, a gentleman of high standing and 
fora number of years mayor of the new and 
thriving town of Durham. 





*In politics Mr. Carr isa Democrat. He was a dele- 
gate to the late Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago, and was honored by the State Delegation 
with the position on the Committee of Resolutions, or 
“ Platform.” 
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He is still a young man, but has already at- 
tained to a high place in the regards of the 
people. In spite of his manifold duties as the 
head of a great manufacturing establishment, 
he has found time to store his mind with a 
knowledge of literature, and to keep abreast of 
current events in the political world. If his 
ambition should lead in that direction, he is 
destined to fill astill higher place in the public 
eye, and to apply his remarkable talents for 
business to the business of the people. 


Note.—The heartfelt tribute to the memory 
of Chief-Justice Thomas Ruffin, so long a resi- 
dent of this County, will be found in Ala- 
mance County, page 8. That of Governor 
William A. Graham, also a resident of Hills- 
boro’, will be found in Lincoln County, page 
232. 


Two more illustrous characters cannot be 
found; the glory of our race, the inheritance 
of our State, their fame prevaded the civilized 
world. 
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CHAPTER X CIM 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY. 


Connected with memories of the County is 
the name of Johu L. Baily, born Augnst 13th, 
1795; died Jnne 30th, 1877 late one of the 
Jndges of the Snperior Conrts of the State ; 
who was the son of Gabriel Baily and born 
in Pasquotank County. He was educated at 
Chapel Hill, and studied law with Governor 
Iredell, at Edenton. In 1824 he represented 
this County in the House of Commons and was 
elected to the Senate in 1827 and 1828; he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Superior Conrts 
in 1836, which position he filled with honor 
to himself and the great satisfaction of the 
conntry. He resigned in 1863. Asa Judge he 
was patient, impartial, kind and learned; as a 
citizen, just and loyal; as a friend, sincere and 
genial. Preferring the bracing climate of Bun- 
combe County, even to that of his native Coun- 
ty, he removed to Asheville some years ago, 
where he died. Hisamiable wife, davghter of 
Thomas Brownrigg, of Chowan County, had 
died a few years before him. He was the father 
of Thomas B. Baily and Wm. II. Baily, Esqs., 
of Charlotte, as also of Mrs. Caine. 


William Biddle Shepard, born 1799; died 
1832; resided and represented this County. He 
was born in New Berne; the son of William 
Shepard, who was the father of a family noted 
family for their talents and eloquence. He 
married Mary, daughter of John Blount, by 
whom he had ten children, viz: 

I. Ann, married Ebenezer Pettigrew; II. 
John, who first married Maria Long, second, 
Gamble; III Wm. Biddle; IV. Mary, 
married John H. Bryan; V. Frederick Blount, 
VI. Hannah,single; VIL. Penelope,single; VIII. 





Charles, in Congress, who married first, Jones, 
second, Donnel; LX. Richard; X. James B. 

William, the subject of our present sketch, 
was the second son. and was educated at the 
University, where he stood high for scholar- 
ship, but he never gradnated because of an nn- 
fortunate difficulty which occured at the time; 
he studied law and practiced with success; his 
first entrance into public life was as a member 
of the twenty first Congress (1829-31) and he 
served till 1857 when he declined a re-clection. 
He was a member of the State Legislature for 
several sessions, from 1838 to 1850, and was 
very popular from his decided state-rights 
opmions, and the ability and firmness with 
which he maintained them. 


He died in Elizabeth City, in 1852; he was 
twice married, first to Miss Cazenove, of Alex- 
andria,and second to Miss Collins, of Edenton. 


George W Brooks, was born March 16, 1821 
in this County; his father, Wm. C. Brooks, 
was an eminent merchant of Elizabeth City, 
who came from Gates County. His ancestors 
were amongst earliest settlers in the Albemarle 
region of the State and emigrated from Vir 
ginia. Branches of the same family are still 
in Virginia and at one time were one of the 
leading families of Essex and the adjacent 
Counties. 


His mother’s maiden name was Catha- 
rine B. Davis, of Pasquotank. She first mar- 
ried Captain Hugh Knox. After the death 
of Captain Knox, she married Mr. Brooks, 
and so was the mother of Judge Brooks. 
Her ancestors were“also amongst the earliest 
settlers in Pasquotank County and were 
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prominent in their County, many of them 
filling important positions in the Legislature of 
the State and the local posts of trust at home. 

Judge Brooks was mostly educated at Bel- 
videre in Perquimans County, North Carolina. 
The Society of Friends in that section, as early 
as the year 1834, had founded an Academy at 
that place, which from the foundation to the 
present, has taken high rank amongst the best 
schools of the country. At the school many 
of the men now prominent in Eastern North 
Carolina were educated and some, distin- 
guished for practical worth, in other States. 

In 1844 he was licensed to practice law in 
the County Courts of the State and in 1846 was 
admitted as an attorney ın the Superior Courts. 

From his first entrance at the bar he was 
successful. 
made so by his kindness, rectitude and fidel- 
ity, flocked to the support of the son, and 
gave him at once a start in life. His first 
He was slow 


The numerous friends of his father, 


appearance was not flattering. 
and almost painfully awkward from embarrass- 
ment and diffidence; but still, amidst the 
tribulation which a young lawyer endures at 
first ın the presence of a critical audence, he dis- 
played a power of endurance and pertinacity, 
that was at once recognized as the talisman of 
success. He was penniless when he came to the 
Bar, and in 1861 at the beginning of the war he 
had accumulated a large estate, which was ad- 
mitted by all to have been justly and honora- 
ably acquired. 


At the beginning of the war he owned a 
large number of slaves, all of them purchased 
by him and nearly all purchased at their own 
request to save them from the hands of the 
negro-buyer. For some years before 1861, he 
predicted their emancipation and often when 
asked to purchase a negro he refused upon the 
ground, that the tenure of ownership was in 
the near future to end. 

His arguments upon this subject were dis- 
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tasteful to public sentiment and grew to be 
the subject of harsh criticism amongst the 
leading democrats of his region; many of 
his personal and warmest friends frequently 
remonstrated with him, against his utterance 
of opinions so widely at variance with -the 
wishes and convictions of the public. 

He made no political speeches and no haran- 
gues to the public; but he claimed the right 
to express his private opinion upon public 
matters, and he never yielded that right to 
public clamor or private remonstrance. In 
1852 he consented to represent his native 
County in the Legislature of the State. He 
only consented to prevent a division in the 
Whig Party in his county. He served with 
perfect acceptability to his constituents one 
term, but positively refused to accept a re- 
He has always refused to mingle 
in the strife of politics. 

He was a firm adherent of the Whig Party 
up tothe civil war. During that war he was an 


nomination. 


avowed Union man; though his conduct was 
calm and quiet, and showed his actious to be 
the result of conviction, produced by reflection 
rather than mere sentiment, the result of the 
passions of the hour. 

During the whole civil war he was the same, 
—true to his conviction of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Federal Government, yet kind to 
opponents and always ready to succor the dis- 
tress of Federal or Southern sufferers. 


In August 1855, he was appointed Judge of 
District Court for the District of North Car- 
olna, and his nomination was confirmed by 
the United States Senate in January 1866. 
In 1866 he was elected a delagate to the Con- 
vention which met to frame a Constitution for 
North Carolina. He stood high in that body, 
but with the close of that Convention his re- 
lation with the public ceased except as a judge. 

The business in the federal Courts of North 
Carolina before the war was nominal. The 
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terms of the Circuit Courts rarely consumed a 
week, anda few hours sufficed to dispose of 
the dockets of the District Courts. 


Since the war the Circuit Courts have usually 
continued for several weeks at each term and 
the labor of the judges has been severe and 
constant. Hundreds of cases have been tried 
in open court at each term, and the busi- 
ness at chambers has been quite as laborious 
as in the court room. The district courts have 
also been crowded since 1867 with cases in 
bankruptcy, besides a large accession of other 
questions upon the Revenue Laws of the United 
States and questions of private right. 


No judge performed more labor since 1866 
than Judge Brooks; and in the discharge of 
his duties he won and retained the highest re- 
spect of the Bar of North Carolina, for learn- 
ing, for courtesy and practical good sense. His 
decisions are rarely questioned and the people 
regarded him as an honor to the bench. 


Besides the ordinary business of the Court 
_In which he presided, he was called upon to 
determine questions under the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
at atime of intense excitement, when there 
was serious alarm felt lest a fearful strife should 
break forth, growing out of the points upon 
he was called to adjudicate. 


In the year 1870, Governor Holden declared 
several Countics of North Carolina in a state 
of insurrection and sent troops who arrested 
and held in custody a number of citizens of 
those Counties. These sued out writs of ha- 
beas corpus from Chief-Justice Pearson, of the 
State Court. The writs were issued, but by 
direction of the Governor the prisoners were 
not returned. An act of the Legislature of 
North Carolina had been passed, empowering 
the Governor upon good cause to declare any 
County in insurrection and to employ the 
miltia force to repress such insurrection. 
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When the Governor refused the prisoners 
in obedience to the writs issued by Chief-Jus- 
tice Pearson, that Judge declared that he had 
no power to proceed and that the power of the 
judiciary was exhausted. The prisoners still 
remained in military custody. 

Immediately they procured writs from Judge 
Brooks, returnable before him at Salisbury in 
August, 1870. The questions arising upon 
these proceedings were of the gravest kind, 
involving the construction of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
and the act of February fifth, 1867, passed in 
pursuance thereof. The prisoners were sup- 
posed to be Democrats, seeking relief at the 
hands of the federal government from the 
wrongs of their own State officers; the coun- 
sel for the prisoners, all leading Democrats, 
filed argument upon argument to convince the 
Court that the Federal arm ought to interfere. 
The Judge was easy to convince; he had com- 
mon sense, the text of the Constitution, the 
written statute and the bias of a life-time on 
his side. He extended the Ægis of the Fed- 
eral Constitution over the citizen of the Uni- 
ted States and proclaimed to eternity that the 
United States isa nation charged to vindicate 
the wrongs of the subject in every corner of 
its domain and armed with power to resist the 
tyranny of any or either of the several States. 

He granted the writ of habeas corpus and 
exteuded the federal jurisdiction to the case 

The prisoners exulted in their liberty and a 
shout of triumph went up from the people and 
the press over the result. The Judge enjoyed 
an ovation such as seldom honors the bench, 
and at the time, no honor would have been too 
great for the State to lay at his fect. 

The decision referred to, althongh it did 
present at the time only a local aspect, 1s, in 
fact, anational one, and may one day form the 
basis of an opinion of as wide notoriety as the 
Dred Scott case. It in fact ranks with it in 
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interest, and like it must form the departure 
for clashing political creeds hereafter. 


Judge Brooks married Margaret, daughter 
of James Costin, of Gates County, on June 20, 
1850, and he had five children: Three sons, 
William, George and James, and two daugh- 
ters; Margaret and Sally. He died at his home 
in Elizabeth City on January 6th, 1882, amid 
the regrets of the Country at the loss of so 
pure and good a man. 


Gen. James Green Martin, born 1819, died 
October 1878, was a native of this county. 
He was educated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and graduated June 30th, 1840, 
in the same class with Sherman, Thomas and 
others. He was assigned to the Artillery and 
performed the varied duties of that service, 
at home and abroad with credit. He was en- 
gaged in the war with Mexico; and was sever- 
ely wounded at the battle of Cherubusco, on 
the August 20th, 1847, from which he lost 
his right arm. He was brevetted Major “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle 
of Contrereas and Cherubuseo.” On the com- 
mencement of the civil war, he was stationed 
at Fort Riley. He promptly resigned his com- 
mission in the United States Army, and tend- 
ered his serviees to his native State. The 
Governor appointed him Adjutant General of 
the State, a most important position, and well 
did he fillit, for it was unaer his provident 
care that the troops of the State were or- 
ganized, equipped and amply provided for. 
It was his suggestion that the “blockade run- 
ning” ships were first employed to bring cloth- 
ing and supplies from Europe for the troops and 
the people. In 1862 when he had accom- 
plished his duties as Adjutant General, he was 
commissioned Brigadier General and labored 
faithfully, zealously and gallantly to the close 
of the war; which found him at Asheville. 
Pleased with the advantages of climate, and 
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the salubrity of this section, he resolved to 
make it his home; here he remained, till his 
death. He was the law partner of Hon. John 
L. Baily, whose genial and generous temper 
was so germain to that of Gen. Martin. He 
was twice married. By his first wife, Miss 
reed of New Castle, Delaware, he had four 
children. His second wife was the daughter 
of the late Hon. Charles King, who was the 
son of Rufus King. 


John Pool* isa native of Pasquotank County, 
born June 16, 1826, educated at the Univer- 


sity at which he graduated in 1847. Studied 
law and practiced it successfully. Elected to 


the State Senate in 1856 and again in 1865. 
He was a member of the State Convention in 
1865 and was the Whig candidate for Gover- 
nor in 1858, but was defeated by Governor 
Ellis. 


He was elected Senator in Congress in 1868 
and served till March, 1873. 


Mr. Pool’s course in publie life has been 
marked by a strict adherence to his views of 
right; never pandering to party or persons to 
secure popularity. This devotion to duty has 
doubtless, while it secured him friends, pro- 
duced some political enemies. He has retired 
from the arena of politics and devotes his time 
to the duties of his profession. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their quiet abode. 

He has been twice married; first to Miss 
Sawyer, by whom he has one daughter [Mrs. 
Mills;] and second to Mary, daughter of Dr. 
A. W. Mebane, by whonıhe has a son and two 
daughters. 

Luciau D. Starke, long a resident of Eliza- 
beth City, was raised in Suffolk, Virginia. 
His native ability 1s excelled by his cultivated 





*Mr. Pool died in Washington City on August 16th, 
1884. 
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manners. He edited “the Pioneer,’ a dem- 
ocratic paper at Elizabeth City, with much 
ability, and was for a time Collector of the 
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Port. He entered the army during the Civil 
War, serving on the Staff of the late lamented 
Col. William F. Martin. 
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John Harvey is a name that should ever be 
cherished in the early annals of our history. 
He was a prominent leader in the Assembly, 
and was for a long time Speaker in the House 
and was Moderator of that band of heroes 
who met at New Berne in 1774, in open defi- 
ance to the Royal Governor as advocates of 
liberty and independence. Unfortunately, he 
died before independence was secured; but 
his name and his efferts are entitled to our re- 
spect and gratitude. His name is still pre- 
served by many families in this region, and 
his patriotism duly rem embered. 

Josiah T. Granbury was long a useful and 
honorable citizen of this County. He was 
distinguished for his success as a farmer—one 
of the most extensive in this fertile section of 
the State. But his means and fortunes were 
wrecked by the vicissitudes of the civil war, 
and his active spirit sunk under its calamities. 
In his views of statemanship he was a devoted 
admirer of the tenets of Jefferson and Jack- 
son; so strong and fixed were these opinions 
that they tinged his whole life. 

His only child married Lucius J. Johnson, 
who shared with Mr. Granbury his political 
preferences, his high intellectual acquirements 
and his devotion to duty. “ Mr. Johnson,” says 
Moore, “ was of that stock of men which made 


the upper portion of Chowan celebrated for a 
century past, for its patriotism and intelli- 
gence.” He wasgreatly beloved as aman, and 
respected asa faithful and able advocate. He 
died, Major of the 17th N. C. State Troops, 
with his face to the foe in the last battle of 
Kinston in March 1865, 

J. W. Albertson is a native of this county; 
of Quaker parentage, born September 9, 1826. 
Educated at Belvidere Academy and at the 
Friends’ Boarding School in Guilford Couuty. 
He studied law and was licensed to practice in 
1849. Elected to the Legislature in 1852. In 
1856 he became a Democrat on principle. 
Elected Solicitor in 1868, and was so accepta- 
ble and faithful that he was appointed Judge 
of the Superior Court in April, 1872. 

On the resignation of Richard C. Badger, in 
1878, he was appointed by the President Dis- 
trict Attorney for the eastern district of North 
Carolina, which position he discharged with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to his coun- 
try: 

Wilham H. Bagley,is a native of Perquimans 
county,born July 5th, 1833, son of Col. Willis H. 
Bagley, long the Sheriff of this county, a pop- 
ular and usefu: citizen. Ife was liberally ed- 
ucated under Joln Kimberly, at the Hertford 
Academy. Fora tıme he was editor of the 
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Sentinel in Elizabeth City; studied law and 
was licensed in 1859. Although opposed to 
secession,yet when the State actually embarked 
in the war, he felt it to be his duty to share 
her fortunes, and so entered the Confederate 
service as a private, but was soon made a First 
Lieutenant in the Eighth Regiment N. C. 
Troops. He was in the battle of Roanoke Is- 
land, where he was taken prisoner. After his 
exchange he was appointed Captain of his com- 
pany, and subsequently promoted to be Major 
of the 66th Regiment where he served on the 
coast defenses in North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, until his resignation in 1864. 
He had been elected to the Senate, from the 
first Senatorial District, composed of the co- 
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General Henry Atkinson, of the U.S. Army, 
born 1802, died 1842, was a native of this coun- 
ty. He was appointed a Captain in the 3rd 
Regiment of Infantry, 1808; Colonel of 45th 
Infantry, 1814, and a Brigadier-General 1820. 
IIe was a gallant and active officer and com- 
manded the Western Army at the defeat of the 
Sioux Indians, and took their celebrated Chief, 
Black Hawk, prisoner near Bad Axe River, 2d 
August, 1832. 

He diedat Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 14th 
June, 1842. His brother, Richard Atkinson, 
was a Member of the Legislature fro:n Person 
County, from 1807 to 1820, cxcept 1815-16. 
Like his distinguished brother, he was of mili- 
tary tastes, and was Colonel of a North Caro- 
lina Regiment in the war with the Creek In- 
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unties of Perquimans and Pasquotank in Aug. 
1862, and was re-elected in 1864. InJuly 1865 
he was appointed by President Johnson Super- 
intendent of the Mint at Charlotte; but being 
unable to take the test oath he was prevented 
from filling that position. In December of that 
year he was Private Secretary of Gov. Worth; 
at the close of which service he was elected 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the State, which 
elevated position he now holds. He is a prom- 
inent member of the order of Odd Fellows 
and has been M. W. Grand Master, and held 
the highest honor of the order in his State. 
He marricd ( March 1st 1866,) Adelaide; daugh- 
ter of Gov. Worth, for whose biography see 
Randolph County. 
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dians, in 1815—16. He died in Person County 
on 8rd December, 1821.* 

Edwin Godwin Reade, son of Robert and 
Judith A. Reade, was born November 19, 1812, 
at Mt. Tirzah, in Person County, in-which 
county he has always resided. His father died 
‘while he was a child, aud his early advantages 
were few. 


His mother’s means were limited, but she 
was a Wise, christian woman and guided her 
sons, of whom she had three, with much care. 

Edwin was liberally educated by Rev. Alex- 
ander Wilson, D.D. Studied law under Benja- 
min Sumner; obtained his license to practice in 
1835, and practiced with profit and honor. In 





*Dictionary of Am, Biography by Thomas S. Drake, 
Boston, 1872, 2 i 
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1855 he was elected a Member of the 
(34th) Congress. He declined a re-election, 
and determined to retire from public life. 

In 1861 he was prevailed upon by friends of 
the Union to be a candidate for a seat in the 
convention to oppose the secession of the State. 
He was elected by a large majority, but the 
convention was defeated by a popular vote. 
When another convention was soon after call- 
ed, and when it was apparent that the State 
would secede, he was not a candidate. After 
Secession was accomplished by a vote of the con- 
vention, he cast his lot with his State. Judge 
Reade was elected to the Confederate States 
Senate, and served therein during the war. 

In December, 1863,in his absence, and with- 
out his active solicitation, he was elected by 
the legislature a judge of the Supreme Court. 

At the close of the war in 1865 he was ap- 
pointed a judge in the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

In the fall of 1865 he was unanimously 
elected to the state convention, called to form 
a constitution, and was chosen President of 
that body by acclamation. 

The legislature that met in Dec. 1865 elect- 
ed him one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. In 1868, under the new government, 
he was nominated by both parties and elected 
by nearly a unanimous vote to the office of 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; his 
term of office expired in 1878. He returned 
to his practice in Roxboro, where he resides. 

He was married Deceinber, 1836, Emily A.L. 
Moore, daughter of Phillips Moore. 

He was always a Whig and as opposed to 
secession has been a Unionist. 

He is a clear, chaste and forcible writer, and 
was distinguished as an acute lawyer, and an 
eloquent and persuasive advocate and public 
speaker. He has been a meniber of the Pres- 
byterian church from his youth and is now a 
ruling elder, He has discharged ably and well 
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the duties of all the positions which he has 
ever occupied. 
There lived near 
named James Williamson. 
a daughter of Dempsey Moore. 
riage was born John Gustavus Adolphus Wil- 
liamson, one of the most prominent sons of Per- 
son, a lawyer by profession, aud an eminent 


Roxboro, a Scotchman 
His first wife was 
Of this mar- 


statesman; represented his county in the House 
of Commons in 1823, was afterwards Consul to 
Venzuela and later appointed Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Caraccas. 

His second wife was Susan Paine, daughter 
of Major Paine, who lived at Paine’s “Ornery.” 
Of this marriage were born three sons, Robert, 
James and Alexander; and four daughters, 
Mary, Parthenia, Annie and Madrid [named for 
the Capital of Spain.] 

Mary married Mr. Donaho, who died in Mil- 
ton. Parthenia married Judge Dick, father of 
the present Judge R. P. Dick. She is still liv- 
ing in Greensboro’. Susan married a brother 
of Chief Justice Thomas Ruflin, formerly of 
Hillsboro’. Madrid married a young lawyer by 
the name of Jones, and moved to Tennessee. 

Dr. Robert Williamson, the oldest son of his 
second wife, was a prominent physician in Rock- 
ingham County, where he he died about the 
year 1843. 
riage, moved to Tennessee, and followed the 
law, represented this County in the State Leg- 
islature, 1834. 

Alexander, the third son by the same mar- 
riage, was a successful merchant in Memphis, 


James M., second son by same mar- 


left a large estate. 


The first we learn of the Barnett family is 
that, John Barnett, of Scotch-Irish descent, 
came to America and settled in Pennsylvania. 
His son John married Miss Currie of that 
State. He lived at Bailey’s Bridge, on the line 
of Person and Halifax counties. This was then 
the famous place to settle questions of honor 
by the pistol, Immediately upon the Virginia 
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and North Carolina line the officers of the law 
in ether State could be evaded by passing from 
one State to the other. It was here that Judge 
Cameron once vindicated the code. 

John Barnett was sunimoned to cut out a 
direct road from Halifax C. H., in Virginia, to 
to Hillsboro’. Commencing at Halifax he came 
on by Adam’s Creek, At this ford he was re- 
minded by the red land of that in Pennsylva- 
nia. And fancying a similarity in its fertility he 
immediately went to the land-office and “took 
up” a large number of acres of land located 
here. ‘This land fell into the hands of John 
W. Wiliams, as the heir or executor of one 
Towler. 

A brother-in-law of this John Barnett, 
named Currie, also settled upon these lands, 
now occupied by J. M. Barnett, Esq., who also 
owned the Towler place. Thus we trace the 
Currie family of Caswell County. 

Richard Stanford, was a Member of Congress 
from 1797 to 1816 continuously, nearly twenty 
years. He died in Washington City, in April, 
1816, during the session of Congress, and lies 
buried in the Congressional Cemetery. He was 
a prominent politician of his day, and was the 
confidential friend of the distinguished John 
Randolph of Roanoke. Mr. Stanford’s unex- 
pired term was filled by Hon. Samuel Dickens, 
who often represented Person in the State Leg- 
islature, he removed in 1820 to West Tennes- 
see, Which was then called the Chickasaw pur- 
chase; he died there many years ago, full of 
wealth and the good will of his countrymen. 
Hon. James Cochran,(the maternal grandfather 
of James Cochran Dobbin,) was a native of Per- 
son, and a Member of Congress from 1809 to 
18138; he lies buried at Lea’s Chapel, five miles 
west of Roxboro’. 


Hon. Robert Vanhook was a native of Per- 
son, he served in both branches of the State 
Legislature and was elected twenty-two times, 
from 1807 to 1834, the last year he had no op- 
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position, and died before the convening of the 
Legislature. Major Isham Edwards [father of 
Col. L. C. Edwards,] was elected to fill the va- 
ecancy. Mr. Vanhook was a politician of the 
Jeffersonian school, he was not a great man 
mentally, though highly gifted in procuring the 
good will of the people and retaining it. 

Hon. Thomas McGhee, [father of Montford 
McGhee, Esq.,] was a wealthy farmer on Hyco, 
and served five sessions in the State Legislature 
[lower branch] 1826~’29-’30~31-'33, and was 
Governor’s council during the administrations 
of Dudley and Morehead and was inany years 
president of the bank at Milton. 

His son, Montford McGhee, born in this 
county, on December 4, 1822, was educated at 
the University; graduated in 1841, in the same 
class with Thos. L. Avery, R. R. Bridgers, Wm. 
J. Clarke, John W. Ellis, John F. Woke, Charles 
and Samuel F. Phillips. He studied law with 
Judge Butler, and spent some time at Harvard 
College. He removed to Caswell County, and 
was a delegate to the Convention in 1865, and 
as Representative in 1862 and 1866. Elected 
to the Legislature in 1879,and since continued 
to 1882 with great acceptability. He has 
attained high distinction as a writer, and his 
eulogy on Governor Graham ranks him with 
the most polished writers of the State. 

He is at present a prominent member of the 
Legislature and of the bar. Highly esteemed by 
his friends and his associates as a gentleman and 
He has recently been appointed by 
the State Board of Agriculture, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, succeeding Col. L. L. Polk, 
[1880.] 

He married a daughter of Judge Badger in 
1854, 


John W. Cunningham, resides in this Coun- 
ty. He was born in Petersburg, Virginia on 
Feb. 6th, 1820; educated at Bingham Acad- 
emy, and at the University, where he grad- 
uated in 1840, in the same class with David A. 


a scholar, 
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Barnes, Tod R. Caldwell, C. C. Graham. Lucius 
I. Johnston, Wm. Johnston, O. H. Prince, Will- 
iam M. Shipp, Calvin A. Wiley and others, 
He was elected to the Senate in 1852-4-’6 
and 8; was a ember of the Convention 1861, 
(secession.) Reelected to the Senate in 1864, 
’66~’72 and 1876. Councillor of State under 
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Govrs. Ellis and Clark, and member of the 
Convention of 1875. These manifestations of 
public confidence and regard. evince the proper 
appreciation of Mr. Cunningham’s integrity and 
ability. He married Miss Sue Somerville of 
Warrenton. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


PITT COUNTY. 


Dr. Robert Williams of Pitt County, was dis- 
tinguished in the Revolutionary War, as a de- 
voted Patriot, a skilful Surgeon and able Phy- 
sician. Ile served as surgeon during the whole 
war, and after the war was over he devoted 
his services to his extensive practice. He was 
selected by the people to fill many positions of 
honor and trust. He wasa member of the 
Convention that met at Iillsboro, July 21st, 
1788, to consider the Federal Constitution; 
and was repeatedly elected to the Legislature 
of the State for nearly thirty years, [from 
1786 to 1814.] He was also a member of the 
Convention of 1835, that met at Raleigh to re- 
vise the State Constitution. 

He died in Pitt County on November 12, 


1842, aged 83, much esteemed and much re- 
gretted. 

nee Grimes, Major-General C.8. A., born 
Nov. 2, 1828; died Aug 14, 1880. 

i ” He was not born to shame; 

Upon his brow shame was ashamed to sit, 


For it was a throne w here Honor might be crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth.” 





The tragic death of General Grimes, and the 
assassin-like mode by which it was accom- 
plished, produced a thrill of sorrow through- 
out the State, and added interest tothe exalt- 
ed traits that adorned his character. He was 
born, lived, and died in Pitt County. 

There are few counties in North Carolina 
whose early record is more distinguished by 
devotion to Hberty than the county of Pitt. 
Its inhabitants, as early as July, 1775, under 
the ties of religion, honor and regard for pos- 
terity, resolved to execute the measures of 
the General Congress, then sitting at Phil- 
adelphia, and to oppose the execution of the 
arbitrary aud illegal acts of the British Parlia- 
ment.” ‘These resolutions were signed by John 
Simpson, chairman, and ninety-two others. 
Among these signers was the great-grand 
father of General Grimes, His grand-father 
[ William] was a leading and influential pat- 
riot, and represented Pitt County in 1793 and 
’94, the date of his death. His father, whose 
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patronymic he bore, was a most upright, honest, 
and enterprising farmer, and raised his sons to 
that useful and honorabie avocation. On these 
sons he bestowed every advantage that wealth 
and education could present. General Grimes 
was born November 2d, 1828; and graduated 
at the University of North Carolina in 1848, 
in the same class with Victor Clay Barringer, 
[now a judge in Egypt,] Oliver H. Dockery, 
[in Congress 1867, ’68, °69, ’71,] Seaton Gales, 
late Document Clerk to the House of Rep- 
resentatives; Willie P. Mangum, Jr., [now 
Consul of the United States in China,] Judge 
Oliver P. Mears, and others. Averse to polit- 
ical excitement and public position,he embraced 
the pursuit of agriculture, and was disting- 
uished for his success and enterprise in a sec- 
tion of the State distinguished for its fertility 
and prolific productions. He, however, in the 
exciting times of 1861, was a member of the 
convention at Raleigh that seceded from the 
Union. Witu his characteristic sincerity he sus- 
tained his opinions and convictions of duty by 
his deeds. He entered the Confederate service, 
and was appointed by Governor Ellis, major of 
the 4th Regiment of North Carolina State 
Troops, commanded by George B. Anderson as 
colonel, and John H. Young as lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He served throughout the whole war. 
He was among the first to enter the field and 
was the last toqmt it. Such was his gallantry 
and devotion to the cause that he was distin- 
guished in every prominent battle in Northern 
Virginia. He was with Lee at Sharpsburg and 
Gettysburg, and was severely wounded at 
South Mountain. For his gallantry he was 
promoted through the several grades of service 
and attained the position of Senior Major- 
General of Stonewall Jackson’s corps. In these 
fearful ordeals his brave spirit had never qual- 
ed, and he gallantly led his troopsin the des- 
perate and furious strife. Like Henry, of Nav- 
arre, at Ivry,he was ever “foremost in the fray,” 
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and, like Henry, urged his troops to combat. 


“Press where yon see my white plume shine amidst 
the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 


This poetic idea was realized by General 
Grimes, for his division made the last charge 
Appomattox. The history of that last effort 
of the Lost Cause tells us that General Lee, 
seeing the last gallant and fruitless chargd 
asked “What troops are those?” When told 
that 1t was a North Carolina division, his 
placid face brightened and he exclaimed, 
“God bless North Carolina! She is the first and 
last in every charge.” 


I add, “God bless Pitt County!” Her son, 
Henry Wyatt, was the first offering on the 
altar of lis country at Bethel in 1861, and her 
son, Grinies, led the last charge at Appomattox. 
Pitt, glorious Pitt, the alpha and omega of the 
civil war! 

The war ended, General Grimes returned to 
hishome and to its peaceful pursuits. But 
his active and useful career was soon to be ter- 
minated by a tragic end. On Saturday evening, 
the 14th, of August, 1880, General Grimes 
was returning from Washington to his home 
in his buggy. A lad, about twelve years of 
age, named Bryan Sattherwaite, was with 
him. When about two miles from his resi- 
dence, near Bear Creek, about six o’clock in 
the evening, he was fired upon by some mis- 
Ilis death oc- 
curred in a few moments after the fatal shot 
was fired. Thus perished one of the purest 
and best men of the State. 

Prominent in his character was his devoted 
patriotism, his modest and decided conduct, 
his devotion to truth, and his abhorrence of 
any kind of artifice or intrigue. Decided, 
honest and firm in his opinions, he expressed 


creant in ambush and killed. 


them with dignity, firmness and courtesy. His 
gallantry in the field was only excelled by his 
kindness to and scrupulous regard for his troops. 
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“Tis life was ventle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
An l siy to all the world, This wes aman” 


General Grimes was the ready and devoted 
friend of every movement to advanee the well- 
He was the 
steady and ecousistent advocate of all improve- 
lIe was the constant 


fare aud prosperity of his State. 


ments and of e lucation. 
friend and patron of his Alma Mater, in so 
much 80, that one of the literary societies (the 
Philanthropic) has procured his portrait, ex- 
ecuted by that faithful artist, Wm. Garl 
Browne, to whose genius and talent our State 
is deeply indebted for the preservation of the 
features of so many of her distinguished sons. 
The tollowing letter to Mr. Browne, post- 
marked on the same day he was killed, is prob- 
ably the last letter that General Grimes ever 
wrote. 

« Wasuineton, N. C., August 12, 1880. 


W. GARL Browne, ESQ., 
“ Washington City, D. C. 


‘My DEAR SIR: 
through Mr. Cowper to hand. 


Your letter forwarded 
When the por- 
trait is eompleted, please put it in a suitable 
frame and write in paint colors and small let- 
ters on the baek of the canvas, “Bryan Grimes, 
Major-General Provisional Army Confederate 
States,” also your own lame as artist. llave 
it boxed and addressed to the Philauthropic 
Society, Chapel Ifill, N. C., eare of Messrs. 
James Pender, C. B. Ayeock and Locke 
Craige, committee. Prepaythe freight by ex- 
press, at same time notify the gentlemen that 
you have, by my request, shipped the box to 
their address. Send original portraits back to 
Raleigh, care of Pulaski Cowper, and send 
your bill for it all tome. I will not insult 
you by asking if the portrait is well done, for 
I know otherwise it could not come from your 
hand. 
Very truly yours, 
Bryan GRIMES.” 
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(Postmarked 14th August, 1880, the day he 
was killed.) 


The perpetrator of his foul assassination 
was never eonvicted; the alleged eause was 
that General Grimes beeame an important 
Witness in some criminal matter, and the par- 
ties took this means to prevent his testimony 
from being given. 


General Grimes was twiee married; first to 
Miss Bettie Davis, and second to Miss Char- 
lotte Bryan, daughter of the late Hon. John 
H. Bryan, (member of Congress 1825-27,) and 
leaves a large family to deplore his untimely 
fate. 

In Moore's “Ifistory of North Carolina” is 
the following tribute to General Grimes: “ In 
the disastrons, final retreat there were many 
brave deeds done by the troops of North Caro- 
lina. Especially did Major-General Bryan 
Grimes and Brigadier General William R. Cox 
distinguish themselves. General Grimes had 
won his way to the proud position he then held 
amid the few immortals surviving the many 
glorious eonthcts waged by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Hais bravery and devotion were 
supervised by au intelligent and scrupulous re- 
gard for his command, and no officer rendered 
fuller or more patriotie duty to the Southern 
cause.” General Grimes furnished the histo- 
rian with a most interesting sketch of the elos- 
ing seenes of the conflict in Virginia. From 
this narrative I make a number of extracts : 
“ About 9 o'clock,” says General Grimes, “I 
heard the roar of artillery in our front, and in 
consequence of information received, I had my 
command aroused in tinie, and passed through 
the town of Appomattox Court House before 
daylight, where, on the opposite side of the 
town, I found the enemy iu my front. Throw- 
ing out skirmishers and forming a line of bat- 
tle, I reeonnoitred and satisfied myself as to 
their position, aud awaited the arrival of Gen- 
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eral Gordon for instruetions, who, awhile be- 
fore day, accompanied by General Fitz Lee, 
came to my position, when we held a council 
of war. General Gordon was of the opinion 
that the troops in our front were cavalry, and 
that General Fitz Lee should attaek. Fitz Lee 
thonght that they were infantry, and that 
Gordon should attack. They discussed the mat- 
ter so long that I beeame impatient, and said 
it was the duty of some one to attaek, and 
that too immediately; and [ felt satisfied that 
they eould be driven from the eross-roads oc- 
cupied by them, which was the route it was 
desirable our wagon train should pursue, and 
that I wovld undertake it. Whereupon Gor- 
don said: “Well drive them off; I replied, “I 
cannot do so with my division alone, but re- 
quire assistanee.” IIe then said, “You can 
take the other two divisions of the corps.” 
About this time it was beeoning sufħeiently 
light to make the surrounding localities visible. 

“I then rode down and invited General 
Walker, who commanded a division on my 
left composed prineipally of Virginians to ride 
with me, showed him the position of the en- 
emy, and explained to him my views and plan 
of attack. He agreed with me as to its ad- 
visability. * * * The enemy, observing me 
placing these troops in position, opened upon 
ine with four pieces of artillery. I then gave 
the signal to advance; at the same time Fitz 
Lee charged those posted at the eross-roads, 
when skirmishers attacked the breast- 
works, which were taken without mueh loss on 
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my part; also eapturing several pieces of ar- 
tillery anda large number of prisoners, I at 
the same time moving the division up to the 
support of the skirmishers en echelon by brig- 
ades, driving the enemy in confusion for three- 
quarters of a mile beyond arange of hills eover- 
ed with oak under-growth. * * * [then sent 
an officer to General Gordon announcing our 
success and that the Lynehburg road was open 
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for the escapeof the wagons, and that I awaited 
orders. Thereupon I received an order to 
withdraw, which I declined to do, supposing 
that General Gordon did not understand the 
eommanding position which my troops oceu- 
pied, but he continued to send me orders to 
the same effect which I still disregarded being 
under the impression that le did not eompre- 
heud our favorable location, until finally I re 

ceived a message from him with an additional 
one as coming from General Lee to fall back. 
* * * As my troops approached their position 
of the morning, I rode up to General Gordon 
and asked where I should form line of battle. 
Ie replied, “ Anywhere you choose,” 

“Struek by tne strangeness of the reply, I 
asked an explanation, whereupon he informed 
nie that we would be surrendered. I expressed 
very foreibly my dissent at being surreadered, 
and indignantly usbraided hin: for not giving 
me notiee of such an intention, as I eould have 
escaped with my division, and joined General 
Jo. Johnston, then in North Carolina; further- 
inore, that I should then inform my men of 
the purpose to surrender, and whomsvever 
desired to eseape that calamity could go 
with me, and galloped off to carry this idea 
into etteet. Before reaching my troops, how- 
ever, General Gordon overtook me, and plae- 
ing his hand on my shoulder, asked me 1f I was 
going to desert the army and tarnish my own 
honor as asoldier; that 1t would be a reflection 
upon General Lee and an indelible disgrace to 
me that, I, an officer of rank, should escape 
under a flag of truce which was pending. I 
was ina dilemma and knew not what to do, 
but tinally eoneluded to say nothing to my 
troops on the subjeet. * * * We were then 
beyond the ereek at Appomattox Court House, 
and staeked arms amid the bitter tears of bron- 
zed veterans, regretting the necessity for cap- 
tulation.” 

Dr. Riehard H. Lewis, the most distinguish- 
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occulist and aurist in North Carolina, was 
born on the 18th of February, 1850, in Pitt 
County; the son of kichard Henry Lewis, of 
Edgecombe, who was the son of Erwin Lewis, 
of that County, whose father, Erwin Lewis, 
moved to Edgecombe from Brunswick County, 
Virginia, and wasa descendant of Henry Lewis 
one of the three brothers who came to Virginia 
from England in 1695,and who settled in 
Brunswick,Charles settling in Augusta County, 
and John on the James River, 

He entered the Freshman class at the Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill in July 1866, and re- 
mained there until the republicans broke it up 
in 1868, having completed his sophomore year. 
Ile obtained his first distinction the second ses- 
sion of the Freshman, and during the whole 
Sophomore year. From Chapel Hill he went 
to the University of Virginia, and there re- 
mained for two years, the last in the study of 
medicine. The first was devoted ehiefly to 
the study of belles lettres, and he received a 
diploma in Moral Philosophy and French. He 
entered the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, in Baltimore, and grad- 
uated there in the following spring, March 
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1871. After graduation he was appointed as- 
sistant physician of the University Hospital 
and the following year was elected Resident 
Physician. Devoting himself exclusively 10 
one branch of the profession—namely, diseases 
of the eye and ear, he became fitted for it by 
taking a course under Prof. J.J. Chisolm of 
Baltimore, and afterwards at the Royal Lon- 
don Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorsfield, Lon- 
don. He first settled in Savannah, in the 
spring of 1875, and was elected Professor of Dis- 
cases of the Eye and Ear, in the Savannah 
Medical College. 


Married to Miss Cornelia V. Battle, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Kemp P. Battle, on February 18th, 
1877, he gave up a successful practice in Savan- 
nah and returned to North Carolina to settle. 
His license to practice in this State was obtained 
from the State Board of Medical Examiners, 
and he joined the State Medical Society at 
Salem in the following May. At the meeting 
of the Socicty in Wilmington in May 1880, he 
he was elccted a member of the State Board 
of Medical Examiners, Dr. Hicks rice ot Gran- 
ville, resigned. 
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Jonathan Worth, son of Dr. David Worth, 
was born in Guilford County, N. C., November 
18th, 1802. Ie died in 1869. He received a 
fair English education, at the neighboring “old 
field schools,” being much indebted to William 
reynolds for the solid training he there receiv- 
ed. At the age of 18 years he was sent tothe 
academy at Greensboro’, where he remained for 
two and a half years. His conduct there was 


marked for his diligence and proficiency in his 
studies. His father being unable to continue 
him longer at the academy, he took charge of 
a school, near the residence of Hon. A. D. Mur- 
phey,in Orange County, and commenced read- 
ing law under the direction of that learned 
and distinguished lawyer. On April 20th, 1824, 
he married Martitia Daniel, a niece of Judge 
Murphey,and in January, 1825, he obtained his 
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lieense to practice law. Soon afterwards he 
settled at Asheboro’, Randolph County, and 
commenced the practice of his profession. 
Owing to extreme diffidence and the total ab- 
sence of anything like oratorical display, others 
not more, (and perhaps less,) learned, took the 
lead of him in practice. Notwithstanding his 
great need of professional gains,at this period, 
he has been often heard to remark, that he 
would rather lose a fee than make a speech. 
After hngering at the bar for several years, 
with few chents, he determined as a means of 
overcoming this difidence, to become a candi- 
date for the Legislature, hoping the canvass 
might give him more assurance. He was elec- 
ted (1839,) ahead of his competitors. The next 
year, (1831,) he was again a candidate and re- 
elected. At this session, he distinguished hini- 
self by the introduction of resolutions denounce 
ing nullification, which, after an able but 
stormy debate, in which he participated, passed 
the House bya large majority. Afterthis term 
in the Legislature he seems to have withdrawn 
from polities and devoted himself to his profes- 
sion,as we find him busy at the courts in his cir- 
cuit, and surrounded by clients. This atten- 
tion to his profession brought sueh sueeess aud 
pecuniary ease, as that he was again indueed 
by his friends, to beeonie a eandidate for the 
Legislature ın 1840, on the Harrison ticket, 
and was elected to the Senate by an over- 
whelnnng majority. 

At the session of 1840, the leading legisla- 
tive measure was the putting in operation of 
a system of Public Schools. Ie was made 
Chairman of the Joint Comnittee on Educa- 
tion and, as sueh, drew up and reported a bill 
which passed both Houses, all the prominent 
provisions of which remained unchanged until 
the system of Pubhe Schools was broken up 
by the civil war. 

He was always an admirer of Henry Clay; 
and, in 1841,he opposed the Hon. A. Rencher 
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for Congress, Mr. Worth charging that certain 
political acts of his opponent indicated, on his 
part, a meditated defection from the support 
of Mr. Clay. Mr. Worth was defeated. 

Ie again applied himselt diligently to the 
practice of his protession, with suecess, until 
in 1845, when a convention of delegates from 
the Counties contposing his Congressional dis- 
trict nominated him for Congress. He accepted 
the nomination and entered the field, but was 
defeated by his competitor, Gen. Alfred Dock- 
ery. 

After this he devoted himself assidiously to 
to the practice of lis profession until 1858, 
when he was eleeted to the State Senate from 
the 
Session ot 1858-59, he introduced resolutions 


Randolph and Alamance Counties. In 


‘aising a Joint Seleet Comnuttee to investigate 
the management of- the N. C. Railroad, of 
which Committee he was made Chairman. 
His report upon this subject, and the debates 
which grew out of it, were, by far, the most 
important topics before that Legislature; and 
a controversy, through the newspapers, resulted 
between Mr. Worth and Mr. C. F. Fisher, the 
the President of the Road, the severity of 
which was only surpassed by the ability dis- 
It is believed that good to the State 
was the result of ‘this investigation and con- 


played. 


troversy, and it cannot be unjust to Ins lament- 
ed eompetitor, to say that Mr. Worth, through- 
out the eontest, more than met the expeet- 
ation of his friends, 

Mr. Worth was re-elected to the Senate in 
1860-61. 
the secession ot the Southern States from the 


This period is made memorable by 
Union. Having always disbelieved in the 
doetrine of secession, Mr. Worth was among 
the foremost and the most active in resisting 
a disruption of the Union, aud in endeavoring 
to prevent his own State from throwing her- 
self into the vortex of revolution. In the Leg- 
islature, he voted against submitting the ques- 
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tion of calling a convention to the people, and 
the Legislature deciding against him, he ad- 
dressed a circular letter to his constituents ad- 
vising them to vote against the convention as 
His advice 
was heeded, not only by his own constituents, 
but by the people of the State. Subsequently, 
however,a convention was called and the ord- 


the surest way to defeat secession. 


inance of secession passed. Mr. Worth declined 
to be a candidate for this convention. With 
the other prominent Union men of the South, 
after secession was accomplished, he gave his 
adhesion to the de fucto government, and acted 
in good faith towards it. 

In 1862-63, he was elected to the lower 
IJouse of the Legislatnre, and at the session 
of 1862 was elected Public Treasnrer of the 
State, over Hon. D. W. Courts, the popular in- 
euntbent of that office. He was re-elected 
without opposition, in 1864, and held the pos- 
ition until the State government was over- 
thrown by the Federal forces in 1865, 

In the same year he was appointed to the 
same position under the provisional government 
organized by President Johnson ; but resigned, 
in a short time, and became a candidate for 
Governor against Provisional Governor Hol- 
den. 

Mr. Worth was elected by a large majority, 
and entered upon the discharge of Executive 
duties on the discontinuance of the Provision- 
al government, which took place December 
28th, 1865. 

He was re-elected Governor in 1866, by an 
increased majority, defeating, in turn, his old 
competitor for Congress, Gen. Alfred Dockery. 
Ile continued in the Executive office until 
July, 1-68, when the then government was 
superseded by that organized under the Recon- 
struction Acts of Congress—surrendering the 
position, under a protest, denying the consti- 
tutionality of these acts of Congress, and the 
legality of his removal. 
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The following eloquent and able protest of 
Governor Worth is preserved to show the 
high handed course of the “ powers that be,” 
at this time and the snpremacy of the military 
over the civil government: ` 

State of North Carolina, 


Exeentive Department. 


RaLeieu, July 1st, 1868. 
Gev. W. W. Holden, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Sig; Yesterday morning Iwas verbally notified by 
Chief Justice Pearson, that, in obedience to a telé- 
gram trom Gen. Canby, he wonld, to-day, at 10 A. M., 
administer to you the oath required preliminary to 
your entering upon the discharge of the dnties of 
Civil Governor of the State; and that, therenpon, you 
would demand possession of my ottice. 

Tintimated to the Judge my opinion that such pro- 
ceeding Was premature, eyen under thereconstruction 
legislation of Congress, and that I should probably 
decline to surrender the office to you. 

At sundown, yesterday evening, I received from 
Col WilKams, Commandant of this military post, an 
extract from the Gencral Order, No.120, of General 
Canby, as follows 


“ Headquarters 2ad_ Military District. 
CHARLESTON, 5. C., June 30th, 1868. 
General Order, ? 
No. 120. í 
(EXTRACT) 


“To facilitate the organization of the new State 
governpntents, the following appointments are made: 
To be Goveenor of North} Carolina, W. W. Holden, 
elect, vice Jonathan Worth removed; to be Lieutenant 
Governor of North Carolina, Tod R. Caldwell, Lien- 
tenant (rovernor elect, to fill an original vacaney—to 
take effect July 1st, 1868, on the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina’. 

E do not recognize the validity of the late election 
under which you, and those co-operating with you, 
claim to be invested with the civil government of the 
State. You have no evidence of yonr election, save a 
certificate of a Major-General of the United States 
Army. 

F regard all of you as, in effect, appointees of the 
military power of the United States, and not as “ de- 
viving your powers froin the consent of those you 
claim to govern.” Knowing, however, that you are 
backed by military force here, which Eeonld not re- 
sist if I would, F do not deem it necessary to otter a 
futle opposition, but vacate the office. without the 
ceremony of actual eviction, offering no further oppo- 
sition than this my protest. 

F would snbinit to actnal expulsion, in order te 
bring before the pene Court of the United States 
the question as to the coustituttonality of the legisla- 
tion under which you claim to be the rightful Govern- 
or of the State, if the past. action of that tribunal nr- 
nished any hope of a speedy trial. I surrender the 
ofñee to yon onder what F cousider military duress, 
without stopping, as the occasion would well justify, 
to comment upon the singulav coincidence, that the 
present State Government is surrendered as without le- 
gality, to him, whose own ottici sanction, but three 
years ago, declared it valid 


l am, very respectfully, 
JONATHAN WORTH, 
Governor of North Carolina. 
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He continued to reside at the city of Raleigh 
until his death, which occurred September 5th, 
1869, in the 67th year of his age. 

In the space allotted to the distinguished 
sons of the Old North State in this volume, it 
is impossible to do justice to so long, eventful 
and well-spent a life. 

Gov. Worth was a good lawyer,a faithful 
legislator, an expert financial officer, and an 
able governor. In nothing that he ever did 
was there any attempt at display,and he made 
no speeches “for Buncombe.” Indeed, he was 
thoroughly practical, and most remarkable for 
the aceuracy of his judgment and the sound- 
ness of his eonclusions; which, after all, is the 
nearest approach tothe perfection of human 
wisdom. The State may have produced more 
brilliant sons, but none of sounder judgment 
or who, from their stand-point, labored with 
an eye more single to her best interests. It 
was his fortune to administer the affairs of the 
State amid a period of delicacy, danger and 
excitement. But such were the purity of his 
motives and the fidelity of his conduct that 
during his “ administration as Governor not a 
single instance occurred in the State when a 
Sheriff had to summon either civil or military 
aid to execute the process of the law.” Be- 
ginning life without fortune, but indnstrious, 
practical, prudent, honest, receiving from his 
native State the noblest reward she had to be- 
stow, his success and example may well be 
pointed to the young men of the State for en- 
couragement and imitation. 


The characteristics which marked his public 
conduct, governed him in his private relations. 
To these may be added intense affection for 
his family and friends, to whom he was kind 
and indulgent, and for whom he could not do 
enough. He married (1824) Martita Daniel, 
a niece of Judge Murphey, whom he left a wid- 
ow with sixchildren, one son and five daugh- 
ters. He lived to see allof his children mar- 
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ried. One of Ins daughters married Maj. Wil- 
liam H. Bagley, Clerk of the Supreme Court. 
and his only son, David G. Worth, is now the 
most prominent commission merchant in the 
city of Wilmington. 

Col. Andrew Balfour was a resident of this 
County. He was a native of Scotland, and 
came to this country in 1772, and settled, first 
at New Port, R.I Among those whose lives 
Were sacrificed to the cause of freedom, says 
Caruthers, in his admirable little work;* and 
whose patriotic services deserve to be remem- 
bered, was Andrew Balfour. The first notice 
We have of him, in North Carolina, is a letter 
to his wife, dated Salisbury, July, 1774; that 
he had bought a plantation in Randolph coun- 
ty, at the headwaters of the Uharee. When 
the Revolutionary war came, he determined 
to join the defenders of his adopted Country, 
and was.appointed Colonel of the County, and 
became active and prominent. He was elected 
a member of the Legislature (the first after 
Randolph County was created), in 1780. In 
the fall of that year he and Jacob Shepherd, 
who was a prominent Whig, were captured by 
a party of Tories from the Peedee, but were 
rescued by Captain Childs, from Montgomery. 
One of the victims, Shepherd, left the neigh- 
borhood, but Balfour renmained only, to meet 
an untimely fate. A narrative of Judge Mnr- 
phey furnished forthe Uni. Mag.,by Gov.Swaim 
gives an account of this most bloody affair: 
“Tn one of his predatory excursions, he (Fan- 
ning) went on Sunday, the 9thof March, 1782 


=> 


to the house ot Andrew Balfour, which he had 


One of Bal- 


four’s neighbors (Cole), rode at full-speed to 


plundered three years before. 





*Revolutionary Incidents, &c«., by Rev. E. W. Car 
uthers, Phila., 1854, p. 297. 
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Balfour’s house, and warned him of the danger. 
Balfour had hardly got out of his house, before 
he saw Fanning galloping up. He ran, but one 
of Fanning’s party (named Authrey) fired at 
him and broke his arm. He returned to his 
house and entered it; his daughter and sister 
clung to him in despair. Fanning and his 
troop immediately entered, tore the women 
away with violence, aud threw then on the 
floor, and held them under their feet till they 
had shot Balfour. 
him through the head,and he died instantly. 


As he fell Fanning shot 


An indictment was found against Fanning, 
at the Superior Court at Thillsboro’, for this 
murder, but he was never apprehended.” 

A sketch of this desperado (Fanning) is re- 
corded on page 112. 

His sister and her aunt Margaret went to Sal- 
isburv to reside; Mrs. Balfour, who had not 
come from Rhode Island as yet to join her 
husband, with her two little children, now 
came to this State and joined them; their mis- 
fortunes met with cordial syripathy from the 
kind people of that place. Ina few years an 
arrangenient was made, by the influcnee of 
Gen. Steele, to appoint her post-mistress, the 
profits of which yielded a confortable support. 
The duties of this position she discharged 
with fidelity and satisfaction for many years 
His daughter, Tibby, married John Troy, and 
had John Balfour Trey (in Legislature from 
Randolph in 1827), and Rachel, who married 
Lewis Beard, now of Mississippi. 


Col. Balfour’s son, Andrew, married Mary, 
daughter of John Henly, who was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and had nine children 
—all of whem removed west, except Eliza. 


wife of Col. Drake, of Asheboro’. 


The third and only remaining child of Col. 
Balfour, Margaret, married Hudson Hughs, of 
Salisbury, one of whose daughters married 
Samuel Reeves. 
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Herman Husbands, who resided for a long 
time on Sandy Creek, in this County was con- 
spicnous in the Regulation troubles. 
1.) 


(See page 


He wasa native of Pennsylvania and is said 
to have been a relative of Benjamin Franklin. 
He was aman of indomitable firniness, great 
shrewdness, and of strong native intellect. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the people, who 
often elected him to the Legislature before 
the Revolution. But his independent course 


rendered him obnoxious to the friends of 


Royalty. 


I extract from the Journals of the Iouse of 
Assembly at New Berne: “20 Dec., 1770. On 
motion the House resolved itself into a Con- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into considera- 
tion the conduct of Herman Husbands,a mem- 
ber of this Hóuse.” 

After some time spent therein the Chairman 
reported: 

“1. That Herman Husbands is one of the 
Regulators and principal mover in the late se- 
ditions—aund is unworthy of a seat in this 
House, and that he be immediately expelled. 
This resolution was agreed to by the [louse 
and whereupon Husbands appeared at the bar 
of the Ilouse, and the Speaker pronounced the 
said sentence.’—-Culonial Doc.174. 


The same day the following resclution was 
passed: “Thomas Pearson is charged by Mr. Mc- 
Knight as guilty of extortion and usury, and 
unworthy of aseatin this House. Maurice 
Moore and Mr. Locke, and others appointed a 
committee to enquire into the facts.” 
resolved that Richard Hender- 
son, who appeared as prosecutor of several 
charges against Thomas Pearson, pay all costs” 


— 31 Jan. Husbands arrested by order of 
Gov. Tryon fora libel and put in the New 
Berne jail.—-Ib. 175. 


«onan. 


After the battle of Alamance (16 May 1771) 
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he retreated to Maryland, and thence to Penn- 
sylvania. 

In a letterin the Rolls office, in London, 
from President Ilassell, dated 9th of August, 
1771, is this extract. 


“Ina letter I received by express from Governor 
Eden, of Maryland, dated 9th ult , he had received in- 
formation that Herman Husbands, with eight or ten 
of his associates were there, and he could not arrest 
him, ashe could not identify him. Lanswered by the 
same express, and sent a young man who could swear 
to the Maiy of Husbands; I sent also a copy of a 
oroclamation offering large rewards for taking them. 

wrote also to President Nelsonu, of Virginia, aud 
President Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, requesting 
them to aid in Husbands’ apprehension,” Col. Doe. 178, 


À reward was c ffered for lim by Gov. Tryon. 
He was the ready and determined opponent 
of illegal oppression. He was concerned with 
Gallatin and Breckenridge in the whisky insur- 
rections in 1794, apprehended and taken to 
Philadelphia. By the influence of Dr. David 
Caldwell, who happened to be im Philadelphia 
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at the time, Dr. Rush and others, he was re- 
leased, and died on his return home. 


Hon. John Long was born in Loudon County 
Va., but long a resident of Randolph County. 
He was a man of unblemished reputation, of 
strong native intellect, and of much public 
spirit. He was Senator from Randolph in the 
Legislature in 1814-15; and elected a member 
of 17th Congress, (1821-23,) and re-elected 
to 19th and 20th (1825) Congresses. His death 
was the result of a singularaccident. He wasin 
feeble health for some time, and on the day pre- 
vious to his death, he walked out on his. farm; 


. Whilst attempting to climb a fence, he fell, the 


top rail falling upon him. He was enabled by 
great exertion to walk back to his house, but 
died on the next day. He left several child- 


ren. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


RICHMOND AND ROCKINGHAM COUNTIES 


Alfred Dockery,born December 11,1797, died 
December 3, 1873,1n Richmond County;he was 
born within a mile of the residence at which he 
lived and died. His father, Thos. Dockery, 
was a poor nian. He reared a large family of 
children, but one of whom is now living, Dr. 
Henry 
Thos. Dockery was unable to give his children, 
even at that carly day, the simplest elements 
Alfred was the eldest of the 
children, and the heavy burden of providing 
the means of subsistence for his younger bro- 


of an education. 


Dockery, ot Hernando, Mississippi. 


Hence, his 
education in early life was entirely neglected, 


thers and sisters devolved on him. 


and he was often heard to say that he had never 
attended school for three months consecutively 
in his life. In 1823 he married Sallie Turner, 
of Anson County, with whom he lived in un- 
interrupted felicity until his death, which oc- 
curred December 3d, 1873, leaving seven child- 
ren surviving him. General Dockery, as he 
was familiarly called, began life on a small 
scale as a farmer, and by industry and energy 
amassed quite a handsome estate. He lost much 
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of this by the late war, but by uneonquerable 
energy he retrieved his fortunes, and died pos- 
sessed of a fine property. 

General Dockery made his first appearance 
in publie lifeas amember of the House of Com- 
mons from the County of Richmond, in 1822. 
He was then twenty-five years of age, Hav- 
ing devoted some thirteen years to laying the 
foundations of his fortune, during which time 
he had made much progress in the aequisition 
of useful knowledge, he consented to serve the 
people of Richmond in the Convention of 1835, 
which was called to remodel the old Constitu- 
tion adopted by the Congress at Halifax in 
1776. In this body, of whieh he was an in- 
dustrious and faithful member, he was governed 
by liberal and generous views, and no doubt 
gathered rieh lessons of knowledge and exper- 
ience from such men. his assoeiates, as Gaston | 
Macon, Toomer, Seawell, Meares, Edwards and 
others. The Whig party, which was formed in 
1833, carried the elections in North Carolina 
in 1836. A strong Whig influence, based on 
a demand for a general reform in federal affairs 
and for a system of internal improvements by 
the State government, swept the old Jackson 
Democratic party from power, and Edward B. 
Dudley, of New Hanover, was elected Gov- 
General Dockery was elected to the 
Senate of the State Legislature from Riehmond, 
in 1836, as a Whig, and he continued to serve 
the County in the Senate up to 1844 inclusive, 
making a continuous service of ten years in 
that body. In 1845 he was an independent 
Whig candidate for Congress in the Randolph 
District, against the regular nominee, Hon. 
Jonathan Worth, and was eleeted by more 
than nine hundred majority. In 1847 he de- 
clined a re-eleetion; but, in 1851, impelled by 
a strong love for the Union, which he believed 
to be ın peril, he boldly bore the Whig Union 
flag against the organized power of secession 


led by Hon. Green W. Caldwell, of Mecklen- 


ernor. 
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burg, and after one of the most animated ean- 
vasses that ever occnrred in the State, he was 
elected to Congress by twelve hundred ma- 
jority. At the peril of his life in this canvass, 
(for his District ran along the South Carolina 
line,) he boldly proelaimed everywhere his un- 
dying attachment to the Union, even declar- 
ing that, if elected, he “would vote men and 
money to whip South Carolina back into the 
Union,if she attempted to seeede.” The exeite- 
ment was intense, and he was in constant 
personal danger, yet nothing eould deter him 
from a stern and fearless performanee of duty. 
In 1854 he was the Whig eandidate for Gov- 
ernor of the State against Governor Bragg, 
and was defeated by only about 2,000 majority. 
The State, which had gone Whig in 1836 by 
6,000 majority, in 1840 13,000, in 1842 by 5,000 
in 1844 by 3,000, in 1846 by 8,000, began to 
pass into the hands of the Demoerats in 1848, 
the Whig majority that year being only 875, 
on aceount of the strength with the people of 
the Free Suffrage issue broached by Governor 
Reid. In 1850 the State went Democratic by 
nearly 8,000 majority, and in 1852 by nearly 
6,900. It was under these eircumstances, with 
this large majority against him, that General 
Doekery took the field as the Whig candidate. 
The exhibition of mental power and physieal 
endurance on the part of both candidates, 
Bragg and Dockery, mark this as the campaign 
of campaigns in this State. 


The people of Western North Carolina eher- 
ish his memory with much affection. They owe 
no small debt of gratitude tothe man who did 
so mueli in 1854 to coerce the reluctant Demoe- 
racy of the east and centre into a more active 
support of internal improvements, without 
which the Western portion of the State are shut 
in from the world and deprived of the means 
and advantages which are indispensible to their 
progress and prosperity. 
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General Dockery was always a Union Whig. 
He deplored the dissolution of that grand old 
party, which he regarded as the strongest link 
in the chain which held the States together. 
With Washington, Hamilton, Webster and 
Clay, he held the Union to be indissoluble. 
He, of course, profoundly deprecated secession, 
and faithfully aud earnestly warned the people 
to the last moment of the awful, far-reaching 
calamities which must flow from it; yet, when 
the issue was joined in battle between the two 
sections, his sympathies were with his uative 
South, and he gave without a murmur six sons 
to the army, one of whom, Johu Morehead 
Dockery, a noble youth, fell a victim to camp 
disease. After the war, never having lost his 
ingrained conviction of the necessity of one 


great common government for all the States | 


he earnestly advised reconciliation and har- 
mony, and lived to see the Uniou reconstruct- 
ed on the basis of the equal rights of all, with 
no star on its ensign “erased or polluted,” and 
destined, as he fondly hoped, to endure for all 
time. After the war his participation in pub- 
lie affairs was not so active or constant 
had previously been, yet such was the confi- 
denee reposed in his judgment and patriotism 
by his fellow-citizens of the County of Rich- 
mond, that in 1865 they elected him unani- 
inously to the State Convention called under 


as it 


the Provisional Government then ın operation. 
The duties of this 
with his accustomed intelligence and honesty; 


position he discharged 


and in 1866, much against his wish, he was 
nominated by the original Union men of the 
State for the office of Governor. There was 
uo prospect whatever of his election. He de- 
clined to canvass in the then unsettled condi- 
tion of the country, as he could not perceive 
that any good would result from a canvass. 
"The vote he received would have been doubled 
if he had taken the field and addressed the 
people in the different sections of the State. 
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He evinced on this occasion his usual disregard 
of self when a high public duty was to be per- 
formed, first, in consenting to the use of his 
name when his defeat was known to be inev- 
itable, and secondly, in endorsing the so-called 
Howard amendment, under which he was him- 
self with many of his Union friends, debarred 
from office. 

Under the new State government General 
Dockery occupied for a time the position of 
President of the Board of Directors of the 
State Penitentiary. 

Much of the suecess of the Board in its man- 
agement of the affairs of the Penitentiary, is 
due to his prudence, honesty, firmness and 
strong common sense. 

General Dockery was a zealous member of 
the Baptist Church, and was deservedly influ- 
ential in its Conventions and Associations, and 
was for many years a trustee of Wake Forest 
College. 
The poor and needy of all races always found 
No one really in need of 
help was ever turned away empty from his 
door. His contributions during his lifetime to 
the churches and to different institutions of 
learning, aggregate a large sum. 
~ Oliver H. Dockery, son of the above, was 
born on August 12th, 1830, reared and re- 
sides in Richmond County. He hasbeen care- 
fully educated; graduated at the University in 
1848, in the same class with Victor ©. Barrin- 
ger, Seaton Gales, Strange, anc others; he then 
read law, but never practiced it. He was 
elected a member of the Legislature 1858 and 
1859, and an elector on the Bell and Everett 
ticket in 1860, and made a gallant but unsue— 
cessful canvass; under the force of circum- 
stances he was for a time a captain in the Con- 
federate service, but soon took a decided 
stand for the re-establishment of the national 


His benevolence was proverbial. 


in him a friend. 


government, and the re-construction of the 
State. He was elected to fill an unexpired 
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term in the 40tk Congress, (1867) over Thomas 
C. Fuller, and re-elected to the 41st Con- 
gress, 1869-71. He was a candidate for the 
next Congress, but was defeated by A. M. 
Waddell. 

Col. Dockery has been twice married; his 
present wife isadaughter of the late Judge 
Settle, and sister of Judge Settle, of the U.S. 
District Court in Florida. 


He was the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in 1882, before the people of the State at 
large, and was defeated by Judge Risden T. 
Bennett, by asmall majority. 


Gov. Joseph Roswell Hawley is a native of 
Richmond County; born Oct. 31st, 1826; re- 
moved to Connecticut in 1857; graduated at 
Hamilton College, New York in 1847; read Jaw 
and was editor of the “ Hartford Evening 
Press,” in 1857; entered the army in 1861 as 
Captain in the Ist Reg. Connecticut Volunteers; 
attained the rank of Brigadier, and was brev- 
etted Major-General. In 1866 was elected 
Governor of Connecticut; President of the Na- 
tional Republican Convention in 1868, and 
was elected a member of the 42nd Congress, 
(1873,) and re-elected to the 48rd and 46th 
Congresses. He was made President of the 
Centennial Commission in 1876. 


Walter Leak Steele, was born April 18th, 
1823, at Steele’s Mills on Little River in the 
northwestern part of Richmond County. His 
father was Thomas Steele, who was a Member 
of the House of Commons, and his mother was 
Judith Mosely Leak. His paternal grand- 
father came to this country from England 
near Carlisle, in the army of Lord Cornwallis 
and surrendered at Yorktown. He settled 
first in Granville, where he was married and 
thence removed, successively to Montgomery 
and Richmond; in the latter County he died. 
His maternal grandfather was Walter Leak, 
who was born in Buckingham County, Va., but 
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removed with his father to Anson County, a 
few years prior to the war of the Revolution 
and settled on the Peedee river. He was a 
rebel soldier in that war. The subject of this 
sketch, after attending the ordinary country 
schools, until he was fourteen years old, went 
to the Preparatory Department, at Randolph 
Macon College, then located at Boydton, Va. 
After entering college and remaining but part 
of a session, he left and matriculated at Wake 
Forest College. 
session, and in January 


He remained there but one 
1840, entered the 
Freshman class at Chapel Hill, at which place 
he graduated in June 1843, with the second 
distinction; but for what he thought a slight 
violation of college law, but which the Faculty 
viewed, no doubt properly, in a different light, 
causing his exodus from the Institution, he 
would have graduated in 1843. Three months 
after leaving college he was marrted to Harriet 
A. Crawford the youngest daughter of Thomas 
Crawford of Paris, Tennessee. 

In 1846, after a bitter personal contest, he was 
elected to the House of Commons from the 
County of Richmond, re-elected in 1848 and 
1850. In 1852 he was Senator frem Richmond 
and Robeson. In 1854, was again a member 
of the House. In 1856, having determined to 
support Mr. Buchanan for the Presidency, re- 
garding the contest as solely between the 
Democrats and the Republicans, which latter 
party had absorbed the Whig Party, at the 
North. He was a candidate for the Senate, 
and defeated by Gen. Alfred Dockery. In 
1858, he was again a candidate, and elected. 
In 1861, he was the Principal Secretary of the 
Convention which passed the ordinance of se- 
cession, or separation, as it is called in the jour- 
nals of that body. He was for a short time in 
the army, as a private in the 3d Regt. of State 
troops, but never in any engagement. He of- 
fered to raise a cavalry company, but the tender 
was refused by Gen. IIolmes. His wife hav- 
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ing died, leaving a family of small children, be 
was again married in 1864, to Mary J. Little 
of Anson County, a daughter of his cousin, 
Thomas §. Little. 

In 1868, he “took the stump,” in opposition 
to “the Reconstruction Acts,” deeming them a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. In 1872 
he was on the Greeley electoral ticket, for the 
6th District, canvassing it in company with 
Judge Thos. S. Ashe, who was then the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Congress. 

In 1852, while a member of the Senate, he 
was elected by the Legislature one of the 
Trustees of the University, and continued as 
such until a change in the Constitution, by 
Act of Congress, when he was displaced by 
Gov. Holden. The Constitution having been 
amended, he was again elected in 1872, and 
took an active part in resuscitating the Insti- 
tution, and is now a member of the Board. 

In 1876 he was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of the U. S. for the 
term beginning March 4th, 1877,and re-elected 
In 1878, he de- 
livered the address before the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University, at the annual Com- 
mencement. During this Congress he was a 
member of the committees on Agriculture and 
Revolutionary Pensions and on Railway and Ca- 
nals. His course was quiet and modest, seldom 
participating in debates. He made two some- 
what elaborate speeches, one on “silver cur- 
rency ” and the other upon “taxation.” Heisa 
free-trader, so far as it is practicable, believing 
that“ Peter ought not to be robbed for Paul’s 
benefit.” He isastrict constructionist, and be- 
heves that, “that is the best Government which 
governs the least.” He regards the Consti- 
tution as the only bond of union, thinks it the 
Supreme Law, as are all acts passed in pursu- 
anee of it. He regards the Government as one 
of limited powers and all those powers are enu- 
merated in the Constitution and “expressio unius, 


in 1879, without opposition. 
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est exclusio alterius.” Even when a State is 
inhibited the use of a power, the United States 


do not have it, unless it is granted. 


Alfred Moore Scales was born November 26, 
1827, at Ingleside, the old homestead, in this 
county. He is the son of Dr. Robert H. Scales, 
who married Jane W. Bethell. His grand- 
father, Nathaniel Scales, was for several years 
a member of the Legislature, his wife was 
named Annie Allen. The maternal grand- 
father was General William Bethell, also a 
member of the Legislature, his wife was 
named Mary Watt. Beyond this little is 
known of his ancestors. There is a tradition 
in the family handed down from father to son 
which says that the first Scales who came to 
this country was quite a youth, not more than 
twelve years of age; that he come from Eng- 
land, and not until after the ship had lost 
sight of land was he found in the cabin. The 
captain of the vessel was much enraged and 
threatened to throw him overboard. The lit- 
tle fellow was not intimidated, but entreated 
the captain not to molest him and that upon 
his arrival in America he might sell him to pay 
his passage nioney, and he would stand by the 
contract. To this the captain agreed, and so 
on their arrival in America he was sold. His 
master proved to bean unfeeling, hard-hearted 
man, who fed lim badly, clothed him slightly, 
and worked him hard. But the lad was active, 
industrious and faithfu'. He attracted the at- 
tention of a humane man in the neighborhood, 
who saw the sufferings of the youth, and 
kindly furnished him with warm clothing, for 
which young Scales paid him when he became 
of age, ashe had promised. He fulfilled his 
contract to serve until he became twenty-one, 
and the first money he made for himself was 
used to pay forthe clothing so kindly furnished 
by the neighbor. From this boy the Scales 
family in Rockingham had its origin, such an 
ancestor is certainly more creditable than the 
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proud, aristocratic 


“blood, 
That has crept through scoundrels ever since the 
flood.” 


Dr. Seales, the father of General Scales, had 
seven sons and three daughters. Every son 
was in the civil war, except one who was dis- 
abled, three sons and one son-in-law died of 
wounds and diseases incurred and contracted 
in the war. 

General Scales was educated at the Caldwell 
Institute and fitted to enter the junior class at 
college. 

Then he entered at Chapel Hill in 1846, but 
only remained for one session. He sought em- 
ployment, and was placed in charge of a free 
school with the pay of $15 per month, and be- 
fore the first month ended was offered double 
the amount to continue the school as a subscrip- 
tion school, with the promise of an increase of 
salary. The offer was accepted and at the end 
of the year, the salary was again increased. 
He was then made tutor in the Caldwell Insti- 
tute, but resigned after one year’s service to 
begin the study of law with Judge Settle, af- 
terward with Judge Battle, and so he paid his 
own way until he was located in the practice 
of his profession. He was made County So- 
licitor in 1852 and assuch was most acceptable 
to the people and the bar. He becamea meni- 
ber of the House of Commons for 1852-55, and 
stood as candidate for Congress in the District 
in 1854, which had always given the Whigs a 
majority of at least one thousand. His com- 
petitor, Col. R. C. Puryear, was very popular 
and an able man. Hehad already served one 
term in Congress, but his majority was very 
much decreased by General Scales. In 1854 
General Scales was again sent to the Legisla- 
ture, where he served as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. He was nominated for 
Congress by acclamation in 1857 against his 
former competitor and was elected to the 35th 


Congress by a majority of seven hundred. Af- 
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ter two years service he was unanimously re- 
nominated and canvassed the District against 
General Jas. M. Leach. The contest was ex- 
citing—their friends were well-satisfied with 
the champions chosen. The District was Whig 
in sentiment and General Leach received a 
majority of the suffrage. 

He wasmade Clerk and Master of the Court 
of Equity of Rockingham County in 1858, and 
this he held until the civil war began. 
Governor D 8. 
Reid on the ticket in favor of the Convention 
of 1860, opposed by Dr. E. T. Brodnax and 
Thomas Settle. The discussion was made by 
Settle and Scales, as Governor Reid was in 
Washington City, serving on the Peace Con- 
ference. General Seales did not favor immed- 
iate secession; several States had already sev- 
ered their relations with the General Govern- 
ment, and he took the ground that a conven- 


He was nominated with 


tion was necessary to place our State in a con- 
ditiou to act as she might deem best, aud she 
could only be heard by her convention. He 
wished to save the Union of the States; if 
this failed, then we should not hesitate to de- 
clare our intentions and act with the other 
Southern States, and share one common fate. 
The opponents made the contest a question of 
union or dissolution, and when the contest be- 
gan at least two-thirds of the people were 
against any convention. They had only one 
week in which to discuss the points, and Scales 
was beaten by only 150 majority. 

In 1861 he was one of the electors of the 
State at Large on the Breckeuridge and Lane 
ticket. In this, as in every other act of his 
political career, he evinced his firm, undeviat- 
ing devotion to democratie principles,—which 
can be said of very few in these times of pol- 
itical tergiversation. Many, it is true, have 
since joined the Democratic ranks, but General 
Scales is one of the original panel, not a tales- 
man or time-server in any sense. 
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Shortly after this Mr. Lincoln issued his call 
for troops. A convention was called and Gen- 
eral Scales was put forward asa candidate but 
he declined, saying: “ That every man who was 
able should go to the field and that there might 
be perfect unanimity at home, he advised the 
election of Dr. Brodnax and Governor Reid, 
since their age would prevent their service in 
the field. 

Gen. Scales volunteered at the beginning of 
the war as a private, but was at once elected 
Captain of his company. He was subsequently 
promoted to be Colonel, and then to be Brig- 
adier-General. He was in the battle of Will- 
iamsburg, those around Richmond, the battle 
of Fredericksburg (in which Gen. Pender was 
wounded and Gen. Scales, as senior Colonel 
took command of the brigade. ) 
in the battle of Chancellorsville, where he was 
severely wounded, and for his gallantry and 
coolness on that field received a high tribute 
from the gallant General Pender. He took 
part in the battle of Gettysburg and was again 
severly wounded and again received the en- 


Ile was also 


comiums of his division commander, General 
Pender, who died fron: wounds received in 
that battle. In the same ambulance they 
were borne to Staunton, Va. He was in the 
battles from Orange C. H. to Petersburg, and 
He returne] to his pro- 
fession when the civil war had ended, and was 


in many skirmishes. 


a candidate for the convention called to change 
our State Constitution, and was elected, but 
the convention was not ordered by a majority 
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of the people. In 1872 he was prominently 
urged to make the canvass for the Governor- 
ship, but was compelled to decline, because of 
his disabilities. He was elected a member of 
the 44th, 45th, 46th, and 47th Congresses, 
(1874 to 1881.) In the two last named he has 
served as chairman on-Indian Affairs. 

We have thus given a faithful detail or the 
services of General Scales. The advice of the 
Roman philosopher to the historian, 1s that it 
is not lawful to extol too much, because some 
future act may mar the record, but we sin- 
cerely say that a more sincere, patriotic and 
pure public man does not exist in this or any 
other country. No one doubts where to find 
him; he is in the foremost van, when his coun- 
try, or her interests, or honor is at stake. Cau- 
tious and courteous, he is calm and considerate 
in council, and when resolved is as firm and 
devoted in action. No one has a firmer seat 
in the affections of his constituents, or could 
command greater respect of his colleagues in 
Congress, and when he speaks is listened to with 
proper respect. His reports on various im- 
portant questions are valuable state-papers, 
showing eminent ability, research and the 
early training of a judicial mind 

[He was re-elected to the 48th Congress, 
receiving 12,532 votes to 9,932 votes for Win- 
ston, liberal. 

At the election held November 4th, 1884, 
General Scales was elected Governor of the 
State, receiving 143,249 votes against Dr. Tyre 
Yorke’s 123,010, a majoity of 20,239, ]—£d. 
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Hon. Thomas Settle, sen’r. born 1791; died 
1857; was born in this County. He was distin- 
guished for his ability as a statesman and as a 
judge, and esteemed for his virtues, learning, 
and deportment. He entered public life as a 
member of the House of Commons from 
Rockingham in 1816 and in 1817 succeeded 
Bartlett Yancey as Representative in the 15th 
Congress, and was re-elected to the 16th Con- 


gres (1819-21,) when he declined re-election. _ 


He was succeeded by Romulus M. Saunders. 
In 1826 he was again returned to the Legisla- 
ture, and re-elected in 1827-28. During the 
latter years he was Speaker of the House. 
His course as a member of the Legislature was 
marked by patriotism, consistency, and dignity. 
When the fiery crusade of party was directed 
against the banker’s institutions of the State, 
led by the unscrupulous energy of Robert Pot- 
ter, the bill was carried by one vote to prose- 
cute and crush the banks, as Speaker, Judge 
Settle voted with the minority and prevented 
its passage. 

In 1832 he was elected one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, which elevated 
position he held for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury with great satisfaction to the country 
‘and credit to himself. Increasing years caus- 
ed his resignation. His health, from the labor 
of along life, failed, and, universally lamented, 
he died in August, 1857. 

He married Henrietta, the daughter of Az- 
ariah, and the sister of Hon. Calvin Graves. 

We give a correct genealogy of this family 
from reliable and authentic sources. It is sel- 
dom that a family less numerous can show 
more distinguished members. In this table 


U. S- 
Congress, and four members in the House of 
representatives, three judges, a governor, and 


there are the names of two Senators in 


a formidable aspirant for the Presidency, be- 
sides others distinguished for their ability in- 
tegrity and virtues. 

(For the genealogy of the Settle family, see 
after sketch of Gov. Reid, page 391.) 

Thomas Settle jr., son of the above, whose 
sketch has just been presented, was born Jan. 
23rd, 1851. 

He was liberally educated, and graduated at 
the University in 1850, in the same class with 
John Manning, W. C. Kerr, and others. He 
read law with Judge Pearson, and was licensed 
to practice in 1854. During the administration 
of Gov. Reid, who had married his sister, he 
was fora time the private secretary of the 
Governor. 

This was his first entrance on the stormy 
sea of political life, which was germane to his 
tastes, and in which he has had a prosperous 
voyage. He was elected a member of the 
Legislature, from 1854 to 1859; the latter year 
he was chosen Speaker of the House. He was 
one of the Eicctors in 1856, and cast with 
others the vote of the State for Mr. Buchanan. 

In 1860 he advocated the claims of Stephen 
A. Douglas, for the Presidency. How far 
personal preferences influenced his judgment 
(for they were closely connected by marriage), 
is not known, but doubtless the matchless 
genius and brilliant eloquence of this distin- 
guished statesman greatly moved his support- 
ers. 

In February 1861, he was the candidate of 
the Union party for a scat in the Convention, 
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and he was triumphantly elected over an active 
But the Convention, de- 
Al- 


though a Union man, and opposed to the doc- 


and able opposition. 
feated by the popular vote, never met. 


trine of secession, yet when the war actually 
commenced, he joined his fortunes with those of 
his State and entered the army as Captain of a 
company in the 38rd Reg. of Volunteers to 
serve for twelve months. Upon the expiration 
of his term of enlistment, Mr. Settle returned 
from the army, and was elected Solicicor of 
the 4th Jndicial Circuit and won much praise 
by the vigorous and faithful performance of his 
duty. He was elected in 1865 a member of the 
(Holden) convention, held at Raleigh, October 
12th, 1865, and in the same year to be a Sen- 
ator in the Legislature, of which body he was 
A rare instance in the his- 
tory of the State, where the same person so 


chosen Speaker. 


young was honored with the Speakership of 
each Honse. He took an active and promin- 
ent part in the convention in devising manner 
to reconstruct the broken down walls of our 
political Zion. In April, 1868, he was elected 
one of the judges of the Supreme Courtof the 
State. This elevated position he held until 
1871, when on February 18th, of that year, he 
was commissioned Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Peru. He was also 
President of the National Convention that 
nominated Grant. After a short residence 
abroad, he returned home, and in 1872 he was 
nominated asa candidate for Congress, in the 
Fifth Congressional District, opposing General 
James M. Leach. This wasa contest involving 
fierce and frequent coutests, but General Leach 
was elected by 268 majority. 
10,735, Settle 10,487. 

Ile was re-appointed one of the Associate 
Justices of the Suprenie Court of the State, 
which he held until he was nominated as the 
Republican candidate for Governor in 1876, 


and was defeated by Guverner Vance, by more 


Leach received 
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than 18,000 votes; Vance receiving 123,307 
votes, and Settle 110,178. This closed Judge 
Settle’s career for the present in our State, as 
he was appointed Judge of the United States 
District Court for the northern district of Flori- 
da, Jan. 30th, 1877, and now resides at Jack- 
sonville, in that State. Judge Settle married 
(as the genealogical diagram shows) Mary, 
daughter of Tyre Glenn, and has many chil- 
dren to inherit his genial disposition and many 
kind qualities. 

David Settle Reid is anative of this County 
the son of Reuben Reid; born April 13th, 1818. 
He was educated in the schools of the County 
and studied law. But he was more distin- 
guished asa faithful and frank statesman than 
as a lawyer. Bold and intrepid, he often led 
where the timid doubt. and when snecess had 
followed his efforts all conceded the sagacity 
and justice of his plans. His first appearance 
in public life was in 1835, as Senator from 
Rockinghani County. Such was the wisdom 
of his course, that he was continuously re-elec- 
ted by the people until 1840. Ile was then 
elected a member of the 28th Congress (1848- 
45), and re-elected to the 29th Congress ( 1845- 
47). In 1848 he was nominated for Governor 
by the Democratic State Convention, without 
his knowledge or consent. The opposition had 
triumphed and was jubilant over victory won 
in a hundred fields, and defeat seemed to be 
The 


opposition was well-organized and their leader 


the certain prospect of the Democrats. 


Charles Manly, able, genial and popular. 

But Mr. Reid felt it to be his duty to at- 
tempt what his friends felt certain he could 
accomplish. He did make a gallant canvass, 
and so reduced the majority, that their 
leaders felt and knew, as the English at Guil- 
ford, that “such another victory would ruin 
then.” At the next convention, although he 
had written a decided letter that under no 
circumstances could he be again a candidate, he 
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was nominated and elected Governor of the 
State. 

In 1853 he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States,and served continuously until 
1859. 

The great lever which moved the incubusof 
the Whig party, used by Governor Reid, was 
the question of free suffrage. It may be that 
Governor Reid and his many friends niay see, 
and that too not in the far future, that they 
committed a blunder. 

Governor Reid was keenly alive to the great 
troubles then approaching. He had been long 
in Congress, and most observant of the affairs 
of the nation, Ile felt that the ship of state, 
built by our fathers, and which was freighted 
with all our hopes and happiness,was drifting on 
a lee-shore, and in peril He would have had 
this bitter cup to have passed from him, and 
witu this hope, he was a delegate with the 
sage and the wise of our country to the “Peace 
Cougress,” at Washington in the year of 1861. 
But futile were its etforts. The storm had 
arisen and no human power could avert its fury 
Yet Governor Reid viewed wi.h calm phil- 
osophy and resignation these sad occurrences 
and though priviledged by age from going to 
the field, still he coutributed by his counsels in 
the Confederate Congress, to urge such meas- 
ures as would enure tu the benefit of his coun- 
try. 

Simce the war he has remained at his home 
attending to his family, his farm and his prac- 
tice. 

‘There are few men inthe State who enjoy 
moie of the respect, regard, and the affection 
of the people than Governor Reid, for unattec- 
ted suuplicity of character, stern integrity, 
and unsullied purity of lite. The most promi- 
nent traitin the character of Governor Reid 
is the consistency and uniformity of his politi- 
eal career. Cautious and circumspect in form- 
ing his opinions, aud when once formed, his 


NO 
one who knows him. or who has observed his 


firmness aud ability in maintaining them. 


long, successful and brilliant career, can ever 
doubt where to find him—the unwavering sup- 
porter of popular rights and democratie prin- 
ciples. . 
Ife married, as will be seen by the genealog- 
ical diagram, Henrietta, daughter of Judge 
Thomas Settle, sen’r. l 
Josiah and Jobn Settle, two brothers, came 
John Settle located 
ginia. Josiah Settle located in 


from England. in Vi 


what is now 
called Rockingham county, North Carolina. 
He was the father of David Settle, who mar- 
I Thomas, 


Ile entered publie life as a mem- 


ried Rhoda Mullius, and had issue: 
born 1789. 
ber of the House of Commons in 1816; was 
elected in 1817 


gress, When he declined re-election. Appeared 


and 1819 a member of Con- 


again in public life in 1826 as a member of thie 
House of Commons, and was re-elected in 
1827-28. 
House. In 1852 elected Judge of the Super- 
lor Court. 
1857. To whom were born: 1. Thomas, born 
1831. Elected to Legislature in 1854-55-56, 
during the last two years was Speaker of the 


The last year he was Speaker of the 


Married Henrietta Graves; died 


Tlouse. Elected to the Senate aud made 
President of the Senate in 1865-66. Elected 


Solicitor of the Fourth Judicial Circuit in 1859, 
held this position for nine years with the ex- 
ception of one year, when he was in the Con- 
federate Elected Judge; Associate 
Judge of the Supreme t ourt of N. C. in 1868. 
Appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


aruy. 


Plenipotentiary to Peru 1871: resigned in 
) (=) 


the spring of 1872. Was appointed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of N.C. in the 
fall of 1872 by Gov. Caldwell. 

Resigned in 1876 to accept the Repubhean 
nomination for Governor; was appointed Dis- 
trict Judge of Federal Court for northern dis- 
trict of Florida in 1877, by President Grant. 


Married Mary Glenn; had (a) Nettie, (b) 
Mary, (c) Thomas, (d) Douglas, (e) Elizabeth, 
(f) Caroline, (g) David, (h) Florida, (1) 
Julia. 

2. David, born 1841; elected to Legislature 
1870-72. 3. Ylenrietta, married David Settle 
Reid, and had Thomas Settle Reid and Reuben 
David Reid. 4. Caroline, married Hugh K. 
Reid. 5. Fanny, married Ist to John W. 
Covington, and had Fanny and Nettie, 2nd to 
0O. H. Dockery, and had Oliver and Carrie 
May. | 

ice Josiah, ITT Benjamin, Legislature 1881- 
34; IV Elizabeth, married Reuben Reid and 
had David Scttle Reid, born 1813; in the Leg- 
islature 1855-40; Congress 1843-47; Governor 
1850-64; before his second term as Governor 
expired was elected U. S. Senator 1854-59. 

V Mary married Robert Martin and had 
Martha Drenen Martin, who married Stephen 
A. Douglas, born 1814 in Vermont, Judge in 
Illinois 1841; Congress 1848; Senator 1847; 
died 1861. They had Robert and Stephen A; 
VI Lucinda, married John W. Ellington; VIL 
Matilda, married James Patrick; VIII Frances, 
married John Dilworth, had Andrew Dilworth 
at one time comptroller of the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

John Henry Dillard, one of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court, is a native of 
tockingham county, and not having the pleas- 
ure of an intimate acquaintance, we adopt a 
well-written sketch giving the dates of his life 
and services, fromthe Raleigh Cbserver, which is 
perhaps more acceptable than any sketch we 
could prepare. 

We was born near Leaksville in Rockingham 
county in 1825. Hewasa student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and after complet- 
ing his sophomore year wentto William and 
Mary College, Virginia, where he graduated 
with high distinction. He was admitted to 
practice law in North Carolinaat the age of 21; 
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moved to Patrick county, Virginia, and was 
elected Commonwealth’s Attorney, which 
office he filled with high credit to himself for 
several years. He married Anna J., daughter 
of the late Col. Martin, of Henry county, Vir- 
ginia. After afew years he returned to the 
county of Rockingham, North Carolina, and 
devoted himself to the practice of his profes- 
sion with great diligence and success. He was 
elected County Attorney of Rockingham, and 
served in that capacity for several years, and 
was always noted for the accuracy with which 
his bills of indictments were framed, so much 
so that his “forms,” passing into the hands of 
other prosecuting attorneys, have been used 
with unvarying success by them, Having been 
appointed Clerk and Master in Equity, he be- 
came, at anearly age, enamored of and de- 
voted to Equity Jurisprudence, in which, in 
the after years of his practice he has. become 
pre-eminently distinguished. 

At the commencement of the late war, he 
was elected Captain ofa company of volunteers 
from his native county, and served the Con- 
federacy with fidelity in the 45th Regiment of 
N. C. Troops. At the close of the war, he re- 
sumed the practice of his profession with the 
greatest zeal and diligence, and with renewed 
success and ability, that he attained such emi- 
nence, both at the Bar of the Circuit and Su- 
preme Court, as to merit from the late Chief 
Justice Pearson the compliment of being the 
ablest equity iawyerin North Carolina. 

He removed from Rockingham county to 
(¢reensboroin 1868 and associated himself in 
the practice of law with Col. Thomas Ruffin, 
of Orange, then a resident of Greensboro, aud 
Col. Johu A. Gilmer, of Greensboro the style 
of the firm being Dillard, Ruffin & Gilmer. 

Since the deathot Chief Justice Pearson, in 
connection with Judge Dick, he has established 
and conducted with successa law school in the 
city of Greensboro, at the same time maintain- 
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ing a large and lucrative practice in the several 
counties in the 7th and 8th Judicial Districts. 

Mr. Dillard is a man of imposing personal 
appearance, great simplicity and geniality of 
manner, and remarkably courteous, especially 
to the younger members of the legal profes- 
sion, who always receive from him the hearti- 
est sympathy and encouragement and enter- 
tain for him a respect and admiration amount- 
ing often to the warmest affection. He has 
always been decidedin his political views, and 
a faithful member of the Democratic party, 
though never a partisan nor an aspirant for 
political preferment. 

Mr. Dillard is an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Greensboro, and a gentleman of un- 
impeachable character and incorruptable integ- 
rity, devoted to the institutions of the State, 
aud ardently attached to every enterprise that 
tends tothe moral and material growth and 
prosperity of North Carolina. 

Hamilton [fenderson Chalmers; at present 
Associate Justice (1878) of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi, was born in Rockingham County, 
N. C., Oct. 15th, 1835. Ie isthe son of Joseph 
W. Chalmers, and Fanny Henderson his wife, 
a niece of Chief Justice Leonard Henderson. 
Joseph W. Chalmers resided in Halifax County, 
Va., but Hamilton was born at the residence 
of his maternal grandfather in North Carolina, 
Shortly after his birth, the father removed 
with his family from Virginia, first to Tenn- 
essee, and subsequently to Holly Springs, Miss., 
where Hamilton grew to manhood. Joseph 
W. Chalmers, soon became one of the fore- 
most lawyers of his adopted State, and was 
successively Chancellor and elected State Sen- 
ator, being the successor ın the Senate of Lon. 
Robt. J. Walker, upon the accession of the lat- 
ter to the Secretary-ship of the Treasury. Sen- 
ator Chalmers died at the early age of forty- 
six years, and was cut off in a career which 
bade fair to make his name illustrious in the 
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anuals of Mississippi. Hamilton, his second son 
was graduated at the University oi Miss- 
issipp) 18538, read law at Jackson in the law 
office of his relative, Hon. O. ©. Glenn, 
then Attorney General, and one of the most 
brilhant oratorsin the State. He resided for 
a short time in New Orleans, and there stud- 
ied the civil law and was admitted to the bar. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he returned 
to Miss., and during the war served upon the 
staff of his brother, Gen. J. R. Chalmers, and 
of Gen. P. B. Starke Settling in Hernando, 
Miss., at the close of hostilities, he devoted 
himself with great vigor to the practice of his 
profession and rose rapidly to its front rank. 
He was an ardent and active participant in the 
politics of the period, and though seeking no 
office became a prominent leader in the Demo- 
cratic party of the State. Upon the accession 
of the Democracy to the control of the State 
in 1875, in obedience to the alinost nnaninous 
wish of the bar of his section, he was appointed 
to his present seat upon the Supreme bench at 
the early age of forty, being, with the excep- 
tion of Judge Starkey, the youngest man who 
ever occupied the position in Miss. Judge 
Chalmers married Emily H. Erwin, daughter 
of Sidney Erwin and Caroline Carson, his wife, 
of Burke County, North Carolina, and is thus 
by marriage connected with two of the most 
prominent and extensive families of West- 
ern North Carolina. His older brother, Jes. 
R. Chalmers was a general officer of great dis- 
tinction in the Confederate army and is now 
(1878) a prominent and influential member 
of Congress from Mississippi. 

[On Jan. 4th, 1885, Judge Chalmers died, at 
Jackson, Miss.— Ed. ] 

James R. Dodge died at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. Chalmers Glenn, in Rocking- 
ham County, on the night of February 24th, 
1880. He was bright and cheerful to the last, 
and though in good health and spirits, for the 
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ast few years he had always expressed himself 
as only waiting for his Master’s call. His quiet, 
peaceful death was eertainly in accord with the 
proverb that had been his guide through life. 
“Keep innocency, and cleave to the thing that 
is right, and that will give a man peace at 
last.” 

The following sketch of his life 1s in a great 
measure gleaned from a manuscript written 
by himself only three months before lis death, 
and given to his wife to keep for the benefit of 
his children and grand-children. It was, of 
eourse, never intended for pubheation, but 
a part of it is copied by permission, feeling it 
would be of great interest and that, as he says 
it “may aid the young by showing that energy 
and strict integrity will after many vVicissi- 
tudes, lead toa peaceful old age, and if joined to 
christian faith, may lead to something better.” 
«I fear,” says he, “I have not profited mueh by 
his advice, (all that my excellent father, after 
his misfortunes, had to give,) except in one 
thing: ‘be strictly honest,’ and in this respect, I 
am now, in my old age, willing to face the world.” 

Mr. Dodge was born Oetober 27th, 1795, in 
Johnstown, a village on the Mohawk, in the 


State of New York, famous as the residence 


of Sir William Johnson, the former Governor 
of all the Indian tribes in the North. Full of 
life and vivacity, and fond of all field sports, 
he received a good Academie education, and 
although his father wished him to finish at 
Union College, his great desire was to see un- 
discovered lands, and to join Western expedi- 
tions. When he was seventeen years old the 
war of 1812 began, and as his father wasa 
Brigadier-General, and in eomimand at Saek- 
Fall 


of glee and perfectly happy, he there saw com- 


ett’s Harbor, he was with him as an aid. 


pany and sights that he enjoyed; Commodore 
Chauncey and Captain Woolsey of the Navy, 
and Col. MeComb, afterwards eommander-mn- 
chief of the army, were guests at Ins father’s 
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This life suited him so well that after 
their discharge and the return of his father to 
Albany, where he then lived, he joined as a vol- 
unteer in a company called “the Albany In- 
dependent Volunteers,” Capt. Judson, and they 
marched to Brooklyn Heights, to meet Gen. 
Packenham, and remained there until Gen. 


table. 


Packenham changed his course for New Orleans 
where he met Gen. Jackson and defeat. 
After peace he beeame a clerk in his uncle's 


7 


store, in New York city, and passed some years 
in his family. Enjoying the most refined so- 
ciety, with a promise and prospect of getting 
into business through his uncle’s aid, he yet be- 
lieved he could achieve a more splendid success 
in the South, and embarked in the brig John, in 
October 1817, for Charleston, S. C.,recomended 
in the best letters from New York that the- 
city could afford. When off the coast of Vir- 
ginia they encountered a most terriffic storm 
which kept all hands and the passengers at the 
pumps for thirty-six hours, and they finally put 
in at Norfolk, Va. Here he met an old friend, 
Hiram Paulding, afterwards an Admiral, then 
a midshipman on the Macedonian, which was 
dismantled and partially wrecked in the same 
storm. “While” (I quote his own words,) “in 
Norfolk during the repairing of the brig, I 
made an excursion to Petersburg, Va., to see 
something of Southern life. But my fate was 
sealed, for better or worse; the bng John was 
condemned, my Charleston trip and hopes 
destroyed, and I made a speculation, the cause 
of all my future misery and happmess. After 
struggling for two years, ruin came, and in the 
year 1820, still full of hope and armed with 
the kindest fetters from all who had known. 
me in Petersburg, and also with a license to 
practice law in Virginia, given me, I fear, more 
of favor than desert, like Christian in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress did his sins, I strapped on my 
back my new debt of many thousands, jumped 
into the stage, then our only eonveyanee, and 
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landed in the streets of Raleigh, not knowing 
one human being in North Carolina, and not 
having fifty dollars. But Ruffin and others to 
whom my letters were direeted, gathered 
That noble court, Taylor, Hend- 
Badger, 


around me. 
erson and Hall, repeated my license. 
Arehibald Henderson and Gaston honored me 
with a friendship that lasted during therr lives. 
They are now no more, and with Manly and 
Guion, and a number more known afterwards, 
now,although of different denominations, all fill 
christian graves. Soon collections that had been 
given me in Petersburg, brought me to old 
Stokes, and at the County court at Germanton, I 
found the same reception from John Morehead, 
Thes. Settle, Augustine H. Shepperd, Nicholas 
L. Williams, and others, now all gone except 
He was my fate; throngh him I be- 
came acquainted with his niece, then a small 
girl, but of a family famous for excellent wives. 


the last 


Her uncle Lewis Williams was in Congress 
with my uncle William Irving, of New York, 
and in process of time she became niy wife.” 

Mr. Dodge was a member of the Episcopal 
church, and asa delegate to the Episcopal 
Convention that elected him, voted for Bishop 


Ravenscroft. During his life he filled many 


places of honor and trust, as Solicitor of the 
Superior Court for the Lincolnton district; for 
twelve or fourteen years Clerk of the Legis- 
lature; and also for many years Clerk of the 
Supreme Court in Morganton. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Susan Williams on May 24th, 
1826,and resided in Wilkesboro’ for eight years. 
After he was elected Solicitor he removed to 
Lincolnton, where he resided four years. He 
was succeeded by his old friend Hamilton O. 
Jones, as Solicitor; and “then, upon consulta- 
tion with my sympathizing and truly pious 
wife, we retired to the banks of the Yadkin, 
our cottage aud farm. She managed at home, 
and I tabored night and day at Court, at Ra- 
leigh and at Morganton. Athome we were al- 
ways happy; care or trouble never entered our 
door, and these yeais were far the happiest of 
my life. After many years of toilhad passed, I 
well remember the look of my old friend Ruffin, 
then Chief Justice, when I handed to my old 
friend Jacob Ramsour $700.00, which was the 
last debt I owed on earth. He was paid, and 
it is still the last.” 

“The moral of this sketch is, persevere and 
do not look back,and our apparent misfortunes 
may be blessings in disguise.” 


STRIPE IEE 
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In a dispateh from the Royal Governor, Ar- 
thur Dobbs, now on file in the Rolls Office, Lon- 
don, dated 1754, the population of Rowan 
County is stated to be 1,416 whites and 54 
blacks. He states: 

“ Salisbury, then just laid out, had seven or 
eight log houses. We have fixed ona place for 
a fort, (called Fort Dobbs,) on Third Creek 
where it falls into the Yadkin.” Col. Does. 125 
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Judge Murphey, (Uni. Mag. 293,) states: 
“The first settlers of Rowan, near Salisbury, 
before 1751, were Paul Biffle and John White- 
sides, on Grant’s Creek to the north; John 
Dunn, John Gardiner, Alexander Douglas, o1 
Crane Creek to the south;Matthew Loeke,Frat 
eis Loeke, John Brandon, Alexander Cathey 
and James Graham on the west. James Car 
ter and Hugh Foster owned the land upon 
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which the town was built. Elias Brock and 
Johu Whitesides built the first court-house.” 
This commences the record of this venerable 


3 


County,‘ ab urbe condita.” From that time and 
through all the trials of the revolution to the 
present day the people of Rowan have been 
distinguished for their patriotism and devotion 
to liberty. 
the illegal exactions of the crown officers, which 


They were decided in opposition to 


produced on the Kegulation troubles; the jour- 
nal of their Committee of Safe y Crom 1774 to 
1776,) proves their sturdy resistance to wrong 
and their ardent support of justice. This journal 
has been preserved and printed. (Wheeler II, 
360.) 

Prominent among the names of this cominit- 
tee is the name of Hugh Montgomery; he was 
a native of Ireland. At an early age he fell in 
love with a Miss Moore, who was of noble birth. 


This was strongly opposed by her friends,but the 





attachment was reciprocated—and she was con- 
veyed secretly on board ot a ship, where she met 
her lover and was married; the youthful pai 
escaped in safety to America. He was himself of 
a goodly stock, a near relative of General Rich- 
ard Montgomery, who fell in the battle ot Que- 
bec, (Dee. 1775). Ile settled first in Pennsyl- 
vania and afterward removed to Salisbury, 
North Carolina. He was constant and active 
in promoting the cause of independence and 
was one of the most fixed and forward of the 
daring spirits of that day. Among whom were 
Grifith Rutherford, John Brevard, Matthew 
Locke, John Louis Beard, William Sharp, Max, 
well Chambers, Wm. Kennon, Geo. Henry Bar- 
ringer, John Nesbit and Charles McDowell.* 
By his enterprise and industry he amassed 
a handsome fortune. He died at Salisbury 
Dece.25d, 1779, leaving one son and seven 
daughters. His son, Hugh .. ontgomery jr. 


Mr. M was a promment member of the Provincial 
Congress from Rowan, tna. met at Hillsbo.o’ August 
Mist, 1775. 
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married Miss Parnell of Virginia, and by her 
he had several children; one of whom Lemuel 
P. Montgomery was Col. of the 39th Regiment 
U. S. Infantry. He fell in the battle of the 
Horse-Shoe March 27th, 1814,in the 25th year 
of his age, the first to mount the breast-works 
and was pierced by a ball through the head. 
The eldest daughter married Dr, Anthony 


Newman, who settled in Nashville, and whose. 


son, Lemuel Daniel Newman, was bornin North 
Carolina, then moved to Georgia; was a Liea- 
tenant inthe 4th Regiment U.S. army and com- 
manded the Georgia volunteers in the action 
with the Florida Indians, distinguished himself 
in an atack on the Creek Indians in Autossee 
Townsin Dec. 1815, and was severely wounded 
at Camp Defiance Jan., 1814. [le wasa member 
of Congress from Georgia, from 1831 to 1833. 
IIe died in Walker County, Georgia, in 1851. 

The second daughter married Mr. Stewart, 
who settled in Greensboro’, Tennessee, where 
his family now reside. 

The third danghter married Mr. Blake, 
whose grandson, James Blake, distinguished 
himself in the war with Mexico under General 
Taylor. 

The fourth daughter married Captain Edwin 
Ingram, of Richmond County, who entered the 
army of the Revolution asa private and rose to 
He was‘ the Marion” of 
the State, daring and active in the cause. Ile 
was tendered on account of his services and 
losses, five hundred pounds by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina which he declined 
to accept. Ile was the grandfather ot Maj. Sun- 
ders M. Ingram, of Richmond, who beltaved so 
gallantly under Taylor and Scott in Mexico. 

The fifth daughter, married Colonel David 
Campbell, distinguished at the battle of King’s 
Mountain; he moved to Tennessee and estab- 
lished Campbell Station. Several of his sons 
were distinguished in the Indian wars, under 
Jackson and Harrison; especially Wilham B. 


the rank of captain. 
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Campbell, who was born in Tennessee, He 
was Attorney General of the State, served in 
the Cherokee and Creek wars; elected to Con- 
gress from Tennessee, from 1837 to 1843. He 
was Colonel of the Ist Regt. of Tennessee Vol- 
nnteers in the Mexiean war, and distinguished 
himself at the battles of Monterey, Nationai 
Bridge and Cerro Gordo, From 1850 to °58» 
he was elected Governor of the State ot Tenn- 
essee, and in 1857 was chosen by a unanimous 
vote of the Legislature, Judge of the Cireuit 
Court. In 1862 he was appointed by Lincoln 
a Brigadier-General in the Union army, which 
his health caused him todeeline. At the close 
the war he was again elected a member of 
39th Congress, (1865-’67,) and died at Leb- 
anon, Tennessee, Aug. 19th, 1867. 

The sixth daughter married General James 
Wellborn, of Wilkes County, whose eldest 
daughter married Newton Cannon, Governor 
of Tennessee (for sketch of whom see page 189.) 
The married Montford 
Stokes, who was Governor of North Carolina, 
(for sketch of whom see Wilkes County.) 


seventh daughter 


Connected with Rowan and her disting- 
nished personages is the name of Elizabeth 
Steele. It was at her house in Salisbury on 
‘he evening of February Ist, 1781, that “the 
Fabius of America, General Nathaniel Greene 
arrived, after a hard day’s ride through the 
rain, alone, fatigued, hungry, penniless and 
down-hearted; as he expressed himself to Dr. 
Read who had charge of the sick and wounded 
Mrs. Steele heard this, 
and the fire of patriotism was augrnented by 
the deep sympathy, which is ever the promi- 
aent feeling in a true woman’s heart. Hardly 
had the General seated himself at a well-spread 
table, before a eheerful fire, when Mrs. Steele 
entered, and reminded her distinguished guest 
that she had overheard his desponding remarks, 


she drew from under her apron two small bags 


prisoners at this place. 
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of specie, her earnings for years. “Take them” 
she said “for you will want them, and I can do 
without them.” “Never” says his biographer, 
“did relief come at a more needed moment.” 
The hero resumed that night his dangerous 
journey, for the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis, had that day erossed the Catawha 
and was advancing on Salisbury. This scene 
has been made the subject of both painting ang 
sculpture. On the wall hung a picture of 
George the 3d,which had been sent as a present 
from England to Mrs, Steele, by some friends 
at Court 


of the sufferings of his country, and of the 


Filled with the painful memories 


blood that even that day had been spilled in 
its defence by the myrmidons of power, Gen- 
eral Greene took the pieture from the wall and 
wrote on its back “Oh George, hide thy face 
and mourn,” and replaced it with its face to 
the wall. 

Mrs. Steele died in 1790. She was twice 
married. By her first husband she had a daugh- 
ter, who married Rev. Samuel McCorkle; by 
her second husband,( William Steele,)she had 
General John Steele (born Noy. Ist,1764, died 
Aug. 14th, 1812,)who was born in Salisbury. 
He was edneated asa merchant, but as soon 
as he arrived at manhood he devoted himself 
to agriculture and polities. 

In 1787 and 1788, he was elected a member 
of the Legislature from the borough of Salia- 
bury. Inthe latter year he was also a mem- 
ber of the Convention at Hillsboro,(July 21st, 
1788,) to eonsider the Constitution of the 
United States, and with Davie, Iredell, John- 
ston and others made active but fruitless efforts 
for its adoption. His course on this occasion 
did not affect his popularity, for the next year 
he was eleeted a member of the first Congress 
of the United States (1789-91) and was re- 
elected to the next Congress, (1791--93.) In 
1794 he was again elected a member of the 
Legislature,and re-elected in 1795. On July Ist 
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1796, he was appointed by General Washing- 
ton first Comptroller of the Treasury, which 
he held throughout the remaiuder of Washing- 
ton’s administration, all of Adams’, and re- 
signed in 1802, in opposition to the wishes of 
Mr. Jefferson. 


Legislature, and that year succeeded Gen. 


In 1806, he was again in the 


Davie as Commiissioner to adjust the bound- 
aries between North and South Carolina. This 
delicate, protracted and difficult negotiation 
was managed by him with singular address 
and ability. In 1811--12 and 13,he was again 
elected to the ‘Legislature and in 1811 was 
On Ato. lith, teil, 


he was again elected, and on that day he died. 


Speaker of the Fouse. 


rrom the varied and important positions 
held by General Steele from his early man- 
hood, to the day of lis death is seen the warm 
attachment and confidence of his countrymen 
for him, and their high appreciation of his ser- 
^) y 
f 


ef? 


fy 
lie married in 1785, Mary Nesfreid, who 


vices and ability. 


survived him many years, by whom he had (f) 
Ann, who married Jesse A. Pearson; (IL) Mar- 
garet who married Dr. Stephen L. Firrand; 
(II) Eliza, who married Col. Robert Mac- 
Namara. 

A daughter of Dr. Ferrand, married to A. 
lienderson, recently died. Theirson, John 8. 
Tienderson has entered the theatre of public 
life enjoying the confidence and hopes ofa large 
circle of admiring friends. Ieis quite young; 
being born June 6th, 1846, lIe has been hber- 
ally educated, at Dr. Wilson’s Academy and 
the University. At the age ot cighteen he 
entered the army as a private in company B, 
lith North Carolina Regiment and served as 
a private to the close. lle was elected as the 
coaservative candidate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1871, thougi the «© onvention 
wasnot held. Ile was elected to the Conven- 


tion ot 1875, aud took a leading position. Ile 
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was elected to the House ın November 1876, by 
1006 majority. 

[At the election held November 4th, 1884, 
he was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from the seventh Congressional District, 
receiving 14,262 votes, against 10,851 for Mr. 
Ramsay.— Ed. ] 


William Kennon appears among the leading 
patriots of the County. We regret that ‘the 
records of the County give so little informa- 
tion as to his hfe and services. 


The proceedings of the Committee of Safety 
for Rowan County, of which he was often chair- 
man prove his vigilance and activity in the 
cause of independence. He was a member of the 
Provincial Congress, which, in opposition to 
the Royal Government, met at New Berne in 
August 1774, and also in the same place in 1775. 
He was one of the Convention or Committee, 
that met at Charlotte on May 20, 1775. The 
memorial of Jobn Dunn shows that he, (with 
Adlai Osborne,Samnel Spencer, and Mr. Willis, 
Kennon’s brother-in-law, )were active in appre- 
Ile 


resided in Salisbury and was an attorney. 


hending said Dunn and expatriating him. 


Dunn, as shown by his memortal was a man 
of ability, and of character, but of mistaken 
views. Murphey tells us “ that he wasa native 
of freland, and in consequence of some private 
feud, suddenly left his native land, and came 
to America, where he settled on Reid’s Creek, 
and inarried Mary Reid. He followed, for a 
livelihood, teaching and shoe-making. He stud- 
ied law and removed to Salisbury where he 
Ife was the Col- 
onel of the Rowan Militia, and in 1771 march- 
ed to Hillsboro’ to protect the Court against the 
intimidations of the Regulators.* 

Afterthe war was over, Dunn returned to Sal- 


practiced with much success, 


isbury where he ended his days, and lies buried 





*See Uni. Mag. I. 204. 
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within three miles of that place. He left two 
daughters, one of whom married ason of John 
Louis Beard, of whom John Beard of Florida 
isason. The other daughter married Mr. Fisher 
who wasthe mother of the Hon. Charles Fisher, 
of whom we shall soon hear. 


John H. Steele, (born 1792, died 1865), was 
born in North Carolina, a relative of General 
Steele. Ie was Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire in 1844 to 1846, and died at 
Petersboro’, New Hampshire, July 2, 1865. We 
know but little beyond this, and the fact that 
while our State has given Senators and Gover- 
nors to the south and southwest, she has also 
given Governors totwo of the Yankee States — 
Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut and John H. 
Steele, of New Hampshire. 


Griffith Rutherford was long a resident of 
Rowan, lived inthe Locke settlement and was 
distinguished in the Indian and Revolutionary 
wars for his valor and enterprise. 


He was a native of Ireland and first appears 
in North Carolina history as a member of the 
Legislature from Rowan in 1775, at New Berne. 
He served as Senator, and was re-elected, with 
some internissions, till 1786. lis first essay 
in arms was in 1776, When he commanded an 
army of 2400 men, raised to subdue “the 
Overhill Cherokee Indians;” this he did most 
completely and with great slaughter. He was 
an active member of the Committee of Safety 
22, 1776, was appointed one of 
the six Brigadier-Generals by the Provincial 
Congress at Halifax. He commanded his bri- 
gade at the ill-fated battle of Camden, (Aug. 
1780,) where he was taken prisoner. He was 
sent to Charleston,and from thence to Augus- 
tine with Col. Elijah Isaacs, taken also at Cam- 
den; Lieut. Col. Stephen Moore and Col. Hen- 
derson; on June 22, 1781, they were exchanged. 


and on April 


He again took the field, and took command at 
Wilmington, when that place was evacuated 
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by the British. After the war was over here- 
moved to Tennessee and served in the Councils 
of that State, 

His name is preserved both ın North Caro- 


lina and Tennessee, by calling counties after 


hin, and we regret that so little is known of his 
services and character.* 

Blanche, daughter of Gereral Rutherford, 
married a son of General Matthew Locke 


The Locke family was once a large, influen- 
The first 
of this race came from Ireland to America in 


tial and patriotic family in Rowan. 


the {7th century, and settled in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. From thence, three brothers: 
Matthew, Francis and George, came to North 
Carolina. Matthew and Francis settled in Row- 
an and George in Iredell County. 

General Matthew Locke, (born in 1750, died 
1801,) was by nature energetic, public spirited 
and popular. The determined foe to every form 
of oppresion, fraud or peculation. In the excite- 
ment as to illegal fees exacted by the Crown oti- 
cers and wrung from an oppressed people, he was 
their friend and adviser. Ile was m 1771 
with Hernian Husbands appointed by the peo- 
ple to receive the fees due the sheriff and 
Clerk of the Court. He was elected in 1776 
a member of the Provincial Congress at Hali- 
fax, and to the same body in Nov. 1776, which 
formed our first State Constitution. 
continued a member of the Legislature under 
the Constitution in 1777 to 1792. 
elected a Brigadier-General of State troops. 
In 1793 he was elected a nember of 8rd, 4th 
and 5th Congresses, 1795 to 1799, and was suc- 
ceeded by Archibald Henderson. He died Sep- 
tember 7, 1801. He married Mary, daughter 
of Richard Brandon, a name distinguished in 
the annalsof those troubled times, for devotion 
to popular rights and the cause of freedom, and 


left a family of thirteen children, eight sons 


Tle was 


He was 





*A list of the prisoners sent to St. Augustine is found 
in Johnson’s Traditions of the Revolution, 318. 
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and five daughters. Four of his sons were at 
one tinie in the Revolutionary army; among 
them was: 

George Locke, who contended bravely and 
fell in the cause of his country. He was active 
in harrassing the advance of the British army, 
under Cornwallis, in 1780. 

While the British were encamped at Char- 

lotte, Col. Wm. R. Davie ordered Capt. John 
Brandon, and Lieut. Joseph Graham, with 
twenty-five men to reconnoitre their camp; 
when they marched within fifty yards of their 
lines, Brandon proposed to advance and de- 
livera volley, which they did. Tarleton’s troop 
gave chase and pursued the Americans; when 
Graham, Locke and others had seen that their 
capture was imminent they turned off from the 
main road; Graham was sabred, and left for 
dead; Locke was killed and Brandon owed his 
life to the fleetness of his horse, and was chased 
at full speed to Davie’s camp. Thisstatement 
of this melancholy affair is from a son of Col. 
Brandon, (A. W.,) whose father had narrated 
the facts to him. 
_ Another son of Gen. Matthew Locke, John, 
married Blanche, the daughter of Gen. Grif- 
fith Rutherford; another son married Marga- 
ret, daughter of Caleb Phifer; and a daughter 
of Gen. Locke married Martin Phifer. Another 
daughter, Ann, married Andrew Beard, of 
Burke County, and another, Jane, married 
Gen. Robt. Weakly, of Tennessee. 

The following is a copy of the inscription of 
the head-stone over his grave in the graveyard 
of Thyatira church: 

“In Memory 
of 
MATTHEW LOCKE, ESQ., 
Died 7th Sept., 1801; aged 71. 

A promoter of civilization, a Legislator and a patri- 
otic friend of his country; in his private character a 
a tender husband, an affectionate parent, and an in- 
dulgent master, ever a friend to the poor; and attentive 


to his happiness in that state, where we contemplate 
his existence, leaving memory to retain him here.” 


Col. Francis Locke,a brother of Gen. Mat- 
thew Locke, though not a statesman as was 
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his distinguished brother, was a true and tried 
soldier in the perilous period of our revolution- 
ary struggles. He commanded a detachment of 
men in the revolution, and on the 22d of June 
1780, attacked at Ramsour’s Mill, near the 
present town of Lincolnton, a superior force of 
Tories under the command of Cols. Bryan and 
Moore, and routed them with great slaughter. 
A full account of this battle from the pen of 
General Graham may be found in the history 
of North Carolina. [Wheeler II, 227.] 

He married (the sister of Gen. Matthew 
Locke’s wife,) the daughter of Richard Bran- 
don, aud left four sons and three daughters. 
Among them were, (I) John, who was a Major 
in the Revolutionary war, died April 1833, 
aged eighty-two years. (II.) Francis, born in 
Rowan County 1766, appointed Judge Dec. 
1803; resigned 1813; elected Senator in Con- 
gress, 1815, and resigned without taking his 
seat as Senator; Presidential Elector 1809. 
Died, (unmiarried,) ın 1823. 


Hon. Spruce McCay, was born, lived and 
died in Rowan County. He was educated by 
the Rev. David Caldwell; studied law, and 
arose to eminence and usefulness. He wasap- 
pointed Judge of the Superior Courts in 1790, 
and died in 1808. 

He married Fanny, daughter of Richard Hen- 
derson. William 8. McCay was the only son 
of this union. 


James Martin, was the son of Col. James 
Martin and resided for many years in Salis- 
bury. He graduated at the University in 1806, 
in the same class with Judge John A. Cameron, 
Durant Hatch and others. He read law and 
soon attained such rank in the profession that 
in 1826 he was elected one of the Judges of 
the Superior Courts. He resigned in 1835. He 
married Miss Alexander, and removed to Mo- 
bile, Alabama, where he died. 

George Mumford represented this County in 
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1810 and in 1811, and this district in Congress 
in 1817. Ile attended a ball at Washington 
City in the dead of winter; the exposure 
brought on diptheria, and December 31, 1815, 
it terminated his life. Ile was succeeded by 
Hon. Charles Fisher. 

The progenitor of the Pearson family was 
Richmond Pearson, born 1770, died 1819, who 
was a native of Dinwiddie County, Virginia, 
and came, when only nineteen years old, to 
North Carolina and settled in the forks of the 
Yadkin, 

When the Revolutionary war came on, he 
joined the army and was appointed a Lieu- 
in Captain Bryan’s Company; the 
first muster that occurred after the Declaration 
of Independence. Pearson requested some of 
his men to load their guns. Bryan came on 
the ground and ordered those men into ranks. 
Pearson declined, and tendered his resignation 
to Bryan, who immediately ordered his arrest, 
which was resisted. They then came to a par- 
ley, and as Bryan advocated the cause of the 
Loyalists, and Pearson therights of the people, 
it was finally agreed by all parties, that ona 
day fixed, the question between the opinions 
should be settled by a fair fist fight, and which- 
ever whipped, the company should be com- 
manded by the victor. They met, they fought, 
the lieutenant was conquered; so the “ Fork ’ 
company was for liberty, and Bryan’s party on 
Dutchman’s Creek, was for the King. This 
circumstance was narrated to me by Chief- 
Justice Pearson, and shows by what slight 
circumstances, events of magnitude are often 
influenced. Captain Pearson and his company 
did good service in harrassing the advance of 
Cornwallis’ columns, and was at the passage of 
the Catawaba on July 1, 1781, when General 
Davidson was killed. He was asuccessful plan- 
He died in 
1819, leavmg one daughter, Betsy, who mar- 
ired Judge John Stokes, a Colonel in the Rev- 


tenant 


ter and an enterprising merchant. 
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olutionary war; severely wounded at Buford’s 
defeat, where he lost an arm. He was ap- 
pointed United States District Judge in North 
Carolina by General Washington. He vasthe 
brother of Governor Moutford Stokes. Stoke 
County was called in honor of him. He died 
in Fayetteville, October, 1790. 

Jesse A. Pearson, the son of Richmond, rep- 
resented this County in the House of Commons 
in 1808, 9,14 and ’15. He commanded a regi- 
ment in 1814, in General Graham’s brigade, and 
moved against the Cherokee nation, to repress 
their hostilities; afterwards he was elected Maj- 
or-General of the militia of the State. He wasa 
soldier,“sudden and quick in quarrel; he fought 
a duel with General Montford Stokes, near 
Salisbury, in which Gen. Stokes was wounded. 

He married first a daughter of General Steele, 
and second Mrs. Wilson, whose daughter, by a 
former husband, married Archibald G Carter, 
of Davie County. He died in 1823 and left no 
issue. 

Joseph Pearson, also a son of Richmond, was 
a native of Rowan County. He was a lawyer 
by profession and a politician. He represented 
the borough of Salisbury in 1804 and ’5 and 
this District in the 11th, 12th and 13th Cong- 
resses,1809-’15, Like his brothers he was ready 
to make good his words by his acts. About 
1811, whilst in Congress, he fought a duel on 
political grounds, with Hon. John J. Jackson, 
of Virginia. He died in Salisbury on Oct. 27th, 
1834. He was thrive married, first to Miss 
McLinn; second Miss Ellen Brent; and third 
Miss Worthington of Georgetown, D. C. 

Richmond Pearson, son of Richmond, and 
brother to the above was active and enterpris- 
ing, but never in public hfe. He was devoted to 
agriculture and the internal improvements of 
the State. He, with George Fisher, in a boat, 
passed the falls of the Yadkin. 

By his second marriage he left: 

L Sarah, who married Isaac Croom. 
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II. Eliza, who married W. G. Bentley of 
Bladeu; 

II. Richmond M. ‘See sketch below.) 

IV. Giles, who died 1847. 

V. John Stokes Pearson, who married Miss 
Beattie of Bladen County in 1848. 

Richmond M. Pearson,(born June 1805, died 
1878,) Chief Justice of the Supreme Conrt of 
the State, was a son of the last named and the 
grandson of the progenitor of the family; lhe 
bore the patronimic of both. His early educa- 
tion was conducted by John Mushat of States- 
ville and at Washington city under the care of 
his uncle Joseph Pearson. He gradnated at the 
University ın 1823,in the same class with Dan- 
iel W. Courts,Robert B. Gilliam, Isaac llall and 
others. Ile studied law with Judge iiender- 
son, and was licensed to practice in 1826. He 
entered public hfe asa member from Rowan 
in the House of Commons in 1829, and con- 
tinued until 1832; with David F. Caldwell, 
Thos. G. Polk and Charles Fisher, as colleagues. 
We pause toadmire the distingnished delega- 
tion then representaing this County and Bor- 
ongh, rarely equalled and never excelled. Pre- 
senting Speakers to both houses,(in 1830,)Cald- 
well in the Senate, and Fisher in the House. 

In 1835, he was a candidate for Congress. 
His opponents were Abram Rencher and Burton 
Craige. Mr. Rencher was a State-rights Demo- 
erat Mr 
man and Mr. 
Federalist. 
freemen of the 9th Congressional district, was 


Crage a nullifying sonthern states- 
Pearson an old line Whig, or 
The address of Mr. Pearson, to the 


a powerful document, an early demonstration 
of his acute reasoning powers for which he be- 
came so distinguished. He wasopposed to nulli- 
fication as a doctrine dangerous to the exist- 
ence of the government. Mr. Rencher was elect- 
ed;Mr. Pearson accepted his defeat with that 
calmness which was characteristic of lis nature. 

In 1836 Mr. Pearson was clected one of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts, Thomas P. Dev- 
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ercux being his competitor, in 1848 he was ele- 
vated to the Supreme Court Bench, (to: fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Judge 
Daniel,) Robert Strange and Win. H. Battle 
were his opponents. 

In 1858 on the death of Chief Justice Nash he 
was appointed his suecessor. In 1865 he was a 
candidate for the Constitutional Convention 
held that year,and was defeated by Mr. Haynes, 
but the sume year was (under the new Consti- 
tution,) again elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court ; and by his associates, (Justices Battle 
and Reade,) again appointed Chief Justice. 
In 1868 npon a reorganization of this Court, 
he was by the people elected Chief-Justice, 
both 
elevated and responsible position he held until 
his death January 5th, 1878; his hfe ended in 
paralysis of the brain, at Winston, as he was 
goingto Raleigh to attend the Janani term 
of the Supreme Court. 

He married first Miss Wilhams, daughter of 
Col. John Williams, by whom he left several 
children, and second Mrs. Bynum, relict of 
Gen. John Gray Bynum, nee MeDowell, dangh- . 
ter of Capt. Charles McDowell of Burke Coun- 
ty. We have sketched in an accurate manner 
the public services of Judge Pearson in chrono- 


being nominated on tickets, and this 


logical order. As a Judge he was unqnestionably 
one of the ablest of his day. Judge McKoy 
who presided at a meeting of the Bar in Ra- 
leigh, on the occasion of Judge Pearson’s death, 
stated: “As perhaps the great common-law law- 
yer of his age and time,I would say in my opin- 
ion no greater has ever lived.Ilis loss will be felt 
and deeply deplored by those long accnstomed 
to look for the productions of his brain and pen 
toillumine their journey throngh the mazes and . 
labyrinths heretofore marked by no gnide save 
principle, and no beacon save the lights of legal- 
lore. 

“He taught the young to reason, and when 
once a conclusion was arrived at by the stu 
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dent, it was such a conclusion as satisfied the 
investigating mind in its search of truth; and 
did h nor to the teacher who planned and led 
the young mind along the channel of patient 
thought aud thorough investigation. Although 
it was not my fortune, said Joseph McKoy, to 
have availed myself of his admirable training, 
yet as often as I met in argument those mental 
athletes, trained by his master hand, I have re- 
gretted that fate which denied to me similar 
advantages.” 

For many years Judge Pearson held at his 
home, at Richmond Hill, a law-school, where 
hundreds of young men have been trained, 
who now adorn the profession. 

IHustrious as is his fame asa Judge, yet it 
is due to the integrity of history to say, that 
his course, to the minds of many, in the excit- 
ing and troubled scenes of 1871, shows more of 
the partizan than the patriot, and it was not 
passed unnoticed by the representatives of the 
people. His course in virtually denying the 
great writ of right, the habeas corpus, iu the 
eases of Moore and Kerr, was the subject of 
mueh complaint, and tarnished the judicial er- 
mine, that should always be worn pure, un- 
stained aad without reproach.* 


Charles Fisher, (born 1789, and died 1849,) 
was born in Rowan County. Iis father re- 
moved from Shenandoah County, Virginia, be- 
fore the Revolution, and served as a Captain 
He was edneated by Rev. Dr. 
John Robinson, of Poplar Tent, Cabarrus 
County, and by the Rev. Dr. McPheeters, of 
Raleigh; then read law, but never practiced. 


in that war. 


He entered public life asa Senator, in the 
Legislature of 1818. The next year he was 
elected over Dr. W. Jones, a member of the 
15th Congress, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Hon. Geo. Mumford, and was 





*See pages 110 and 367 as to opinion of Judge Pearson, 
in the Kerr ease. 
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re-elected to the next, 16th, (1819-21) Congress 
over Hon, John Long, when he declined a re- 
election. He was sueceedéd by Henry W. Con- 
ner. He determined to apply himself to his 
private business and the care of his young and 
increasing family, but the people elected him 
in 1822, to the Ilouse of Commons, and with 
few interruptions, he was re-elected till 1836; 
He was a 
member of the Cunvention of 1835, to amend 
the Constitution ot the State. This, as has 
been often before observed,was the ablest body 
ever assembled in the State, and umid the ga- 
laxy of talent there displayed, Mr. Fisher shone 
conspicuous. “Primus inter pares.” His etforts 
on religious toleration, freedom of suttrage, 


in 1831 he was chosen Speaker. 


popular rights, and other subjects were much 
approved and marked him as an astute states- 
man. He was one of the committee who 
drafted the Constitutiou,and was one of the 
most useful and active members of the Conven- 
tion. In 1839, he was again brought forward 
as a candidate for Congress; his party was in a 
hopeless minority, the opposition was active 
and the candidate Dr. Pleasant Henderson was 
exceedingly popular. 
by 183 votes. 


Mr. Fisher was elected 
After serving this Congress, 
(the 26th,) he declined being a candidate. 

In 1845, while absent from the State, he was 
At first he re- 
fused to be a candidate on account of his pri- 
vate affairs, as the district was then repre- 
sented by a popular man( Hon. D. M. Barringer, 
and the Whig party predominated. Mr. Fisher 
against his wishes and interests, was neverthe- 
less persuaded to be a candidate. He entered 
into this canvass, as he did everything else, 
with determination, zeal and activity. Mr. B. 
was elected by 27 votes. This was the only 
election in which Mr.Fisher was ever defeated 
before the people. 

He was the choice of his party in 1846, as 
Governor of the State, but by a letter to the 


nominated again for Congress, 
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Convention, (he being absent from the State,) 
he informed them that he was forced by his 
his private affairs to‘decline. This dechuation 
reen W. Caldwell 
was then nominated, but he declined, and 
James B. Shepard was noniinated by the Cen- 
tral Committee, and defeated. Mr. Fisher’s 
private business forced him to frequent visits 
tothe West. On his return from one of these 
trips he was taken ill at Hillsboro’,Scott County, 
Mississippi, where after an illness of ten days 
he died on May 7th, 1849. f 
He married Christiana,the daughter of Lewis 
Beard, by whom he had several children, one 


rodueed great confusion. 
=) 


of them, Charles F. , was Senator in the Legis- 
lature in 1854, and President of the Central 
Railroad. In 1861 he was appointed Colonel 
of the 6th Regiment North Carolina Troops and 
He fell July 21st, 1861, 
No purer offering 


marched to Virginia. 
in the battle of Maunassas. 
was made in the cause of his country,than this 
excellent and gallant man. A letter from Gen. 
Thos L. Clingman to Col. S. D. Pool, published 
in “Our Livingand Our Dead,” dated at Ashe- 
ville, 1873, describes his heroic death: ‘Colonel 
Fisher moved his regiment by the flank, into 
the pines. About sixty yards from the woods 
Rickett’s battery was stationed; Colonel Fisher 
did not see the battery until he had passed it. 
Captain Isaac Avery’s company was Just oppo- 
site the battery. Finding themselves in this 
dangerous proximity, they fired into the bat- 
tery at only sixty yards distance, this fire killed 
The 


men ran down on them and finished the sur- 


most of the cannoneers and their horses. 


vivors with their muskets and bowie knives. 
Iminediately after this, Colonel Fisher having 
passed the battery, received a ball which pene- 
trated his brain and he fell dead about thirty 
yards to the rear of the battery they had taken, 
Captain Avery stated to me that while he was 
for a moment, on one of the captured pieces, he 
saw Colonel Fisher, who had moved forward 
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to reconnoitre, waving his rifle above his head 
triumphantly. There was a regiment, they 
thought from Alabama, about two hundred 
yards to their rear, which continued to fire 
upon them-—it was this fire that killed young 
Many think it 
probable that Colonel Fisher was thus killed. 
His regiment had advanced so far to the front 


and was on the ground so lately occupied by 


Mangum and several others. 


the eneiny in heavy force. that the mistake 
was natural. 

“The services of Colonel Fisher and his regi- 
ment cannot be overestimated on this occasion. 
Neither then, nor at any time since, have I 
doubted that this movement saved the day to 
the Confederacy.” 

Colonel Fisher was of indomitable energy, 
of enthusiastic temperament, brave and bold as 
a lion, and gentle and as pure asa woman. A 
more gallant and chivalric knight never 
couched a lance, or wore a sword. His pure 
and unselfish character, his irreproachable life 
his high sense of honor, his devotion to his 
duty, his manly courage tempered by a gentle- 
ness and courtesy, as rare as it was winning, 
was seen and felt by all who knew him. 
He fell at his post of duty, in a cause in which, 
afterwards many thousands offered up their 
lives; bnt never was there a nobler or purer 
spirit, than Charles F. Fisher. He died, as his 
brave spirit would have desired had he had the 
choice; on the field of victory, happy in the 
purity and brilliancy of his life and in the cir- 
cumstances of his death. He could say as 
Cicero of Agricola. 
tantum claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mor- 
tis.” 

History informs us, in the early part of 
this century a great battle was fought on the 
banks of the Danube. A determined charge 
on the Austrian centre gained the victory for 
France. The courage and example of one sol- 
dier, who there fell, contributed to the success 


“Tu vero felix! non vite 
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of the charge. Ever since at the parades of 
his Lattalion, the name of Latour d’ Auvergne 
was first called; when the oldest Sergeant step- 
ped to the front and presenting arms, answered 
“Died on the field.of honor.” When in Spirit- 
Land, beyond the grave, where tne shades of 
the gallant dead assemble, when the glorious 
roll-call is made, and the name of Fisher is 
reached, it will be for the majestic spiriteof a 
Jackson, ora Lee to advance and pronounce the 
proudest eulogy of our race. ‘‘Died on the 
field of duty.’* 

Colonel Fisher married a daughter of Hon. 
David F. Caldwell, by whom he had his lovely 
and accomplished daughter, Miss Frances C. 
Fisher, author of many interesting works, 
among them“ Valarie Aylmer,’ Morton House” 
and others, under the nom de plume of Chris- 
tian Reid. Of her first work, which has placed 
her high among the writers of fiction in this 
country, Mr. Leon of the Mobile Register says: 
“ Before Cooper, Simms, Hawthorne and other 
pens had made light literature respectable,pro- 
duction of home works of fiction had dwindled 
into a mere farce. Since the war, novels by 
American authors that have attracted atten- 
tion can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Three of these are of Southern birth. One of 
these is “Valarie Aylmer.” No work has called 
forth more general and more honest criticism 
and the result has been highly favorable. The 
style is pure, clear and free from affectation 
and pedantry, which gives promise ofa vigor 
that can but grow into a brilliant future. 

“This work 18 one of graceful and pleasant 
description not without rare strength in char- 
acter outlining, but with the promise of 
powerful shading in society picturing.” 

The New York Evening Post, reviews that 
book: “ Valarie Aylmer is undeniably quite 
charming and as aliterary work is worthy of 
praise. 





*Gen. Richard Taylor on Jackson. 
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“Christian Reid, the pseudonymous author, 
shows on every page a wide acquaintance 
with literature, not that encyclopedic ped- 
antry which is so manifested by certain nov- 
elists, and ranges from Talmud to Tenny- 
son, but an easy familiarity with the best au- 
thors, and a love for all they have in them, 
pure and lovely and of good report. No reader 
of “ Valarie Aylmer” will lay down the book 
without sharing ın our own desire to hear from 
Christian Reid again.” 


John W. Ellis, (born 1820; died 1861,) late 
Governor of North Carolina, son of Anderson 
Ellis, was a native of Rowan County, of that 
His 
early education was conducted by Robert Alli- 
son, at Beattie’s Ford; continued at Randolph 
Macon, and finished at the University, where 
he graduated in 1841, in the same class with 
Thos. L. Avery, R. R. Bridgers, Robert Burton, 
Wm. J. Clark, Wm. F. Dancy, Johu F. Hoke, 
V. Me. Bee, Montford McGehee, Richmond 
N. Pearson, Charles Phillips, Saml. E. Phillips, 
Thos. Ruffin, Jas. G. Shepherd, Robert Strange 
jr., Jas. F. Taylor and others. 


portion now known as Davidson County. 


A. large class 
and distinguished in after life for their abil- 
ity and usefulness. He read law under Judge 
Pearson and was admitted to the bar in 1842; 
when he opened a law office in Salisbury; and 
there he practised with great success. 

In 1844 he was elected a member of the 
House of Commons from Rowan, with Hon. 
Nathaniel Boyden, and Maj. John B. Lord as 
colleagues, (with a constituency opposed to his 
political views, as were his distinguished asso- 
ciates.) This proved the early and just appre- 
ciation on the part of the people of his worth 
and of their confidence in his character as a 
statesman; he was re-elected in 1846; and in 
1848. His course in the Legislature was mark- 
ed by candor, liberality and philanthropy. To 
his political opponents he was tolerant and can- 
did, and his liberal support of the internal 
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improvements of the State, in supporting the 
Central and other rail roads in the country; 
and his support of the bill which he offered for 
the erection of an Asylum for the Insane (on 
the memorial of that “White Winged Messen- 
ger of Mercy,” Miss Dix,) will perpetuate his 
philanthropy *“ tothe last syllable of recorded 
time” 
that at this session( 1848 )he was elected one of 


So highly were his services appreciated 


the Judges of the Superior Courts of the State. 

Among the youngest men (being only 28, )ever 
elected inthe State, to so high a position. Fis 
career as Judge received the approbation of the 
bar and the press, and the country justified the 
wisdom of this selection. 

As a Judge he was quick to perceive, prompt 
to decide and tirni to act. Patient and polite, 
genial in private intercourse and easy of access 
without hauteur or levity, he bore his high 
honors to the satisfaction of the whole people 
of the State, and was so universally esteemed 
that in 1858, he was elected the Governor of 
the State, by the people by more than 16,000 
votes over the eloquent and gifted, McRae. 

Ile was re-elected Governor, by a large ma- 
jority over Hon. John Pool. His administra- 
tion fell upon troubled times. The civil war 
was inaugurated and he,as Governor,was called 
npon by the President to furnish troops to 
carry it on, This he promptly refused. 

On 15th of April,1861, the President issued 
his proclamation for seventy five thousand men 
“inorderto suppress combinations opposed to 
the governinent and to cause the law to be duly 
executed,to suppress wrongs already committed 
to repossess the forts, places and property which 
have been seized from the Union; orders nore 
particularly to besent through the War Dept.” 

To this Governor Ellis, replied on the same 
date:“ Your despatch is received and if genuine, 
which its extraordinary character leads me to 
doubt, T have to say in reply that I regard 
the levy of troops made by the administration 
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a usurpation of power. I can be no party to 
this wicked violation of the laws of the coun- 
try,and to this war upon the liberties of a 
free people. You can get no troops from North 
Carolina. 

“T will reply more in detail when your call 
is received by maul.” 

The health of Governor Ellis, never robust, 
under the pressure of these fearful events so 
rapidly accumulating, completely gave way, 
and he died July 1861, at the White Sulphur 
Springs, amid the regret of his friends and to 
the great loss of the State. 

Gov. Ellis had been twice married, first to a 
daughter of Col. Philo White, in 1843; and 
second to Miss Daves of New Berne. 


Nathaniel Boyden (born 1795, died 1873,)was 
long a resident and a representative of Rowan. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, educated at 
the Williams College and graduated in 1821, 
and at Union College, Schenectady,New York. 
Tle came the next year to North Carolina, and 
took up his abode in Guilford County. He had 
studied law before he came south, and ob- 
tained his license in this State to practice in 
1825 aud removed to Stokes County near Ger- 
mantown where he resided till 1852, teaching 
school, when he removed to Surry County, 
which he represented in 1838 and 1840. In 
1842 he removed to Salisbury where he resided 
until his death. Ile represented Rowan in the 
Senate 1844, and in 1847 was elected a mem- 
ber of the 50th Congress. In 1865 he was a 
member of the State Convention. In 1865 he 
was elected to the 40th Congress, and in 1871 
one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the State, this elevated position he 
held until his death, which occurred at Salis- 
bury on Nov. 5th, 1873. 


Judge Boyden was possessed of a st ong and 
well balanced mind, highly cultivated and of 
an extraordinary memory. Iis professional ca- 
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reer was marked by untiring industry, recti- 
tude of deportment and scrupulous fidelity to 
his clients, with strong moral courage that was 
ready for the discharge of any duty devolv- 
ing upon him, anda thorough knowledge of 
his profession. These essential elements crowned 
his life with success. During his residence in 
Stokes he marricd Ruth, daughter of [ugh 
Martin Esq., by whom he had several child- 
ren, and in Dec. 1845 he married Jane, relict 
of Dr Mitchell, and the daughter of the late 
Archibald Henderson of Salisbury, whose char- 
acter and life has been already sketched. (See 
page 181.) 


Burton Craige (born 1811, died 1875,) was 
anative of Rowan County, the son of David 
Craige. He was educated by Rev. Jonathan 
Otis Freeman, and at the University, where 
he graduated in 1829. He studied law, and 
in 1832 entered the Legislature as a member 
trom the Borough of Salisbury, and also in 1834, 
he was elected to the 38th, 34th, 85th.and 
36th Congresses (1853 to *60.) He was a mem- 
ber of the State Convention of the 20th of 
May 1861, and introduced the ordinance of Se- 
cession, Which passed unanimously. He was 
a member of the Confederate Congress, and a 
hearty sympathizer in the Southern cause. 


Members of Confederate Congress: 

1861. George Davis, William T. Dortch,(Sen- 
ate.) Wm.N.H.Smith,Thomas Ruflin of Wayne, 
T. D. McDowell, A. W. Venable, John M. 
Morehead, R. © Puryear, Burton Craige, A. 
T. Davidson. 

1864. Wm. A. Graham, Wm. T. Dortch, (Sen- 
ate.) Wm. N. H. Smith; R. R~ Bridgers, Thos. 
C Fuller? James M. Leach, ‘J. L Leach? of 
Johnston, Josiah Turnér, John_A. Gilmer, Jas. 
G. Ramsey, Burgess S. Gaither and Geo. W. 
Logan. 

Mr. Craige was a man of warm feelings, and 
generous impulses, of high sense of honor, and 
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at times rash, impulsive and impetuous. He 
died at Concord, Cabarrus County, on Dee. 
30th, 1875. 

Mr. Craige married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Col. James Erwin of Burke County, by whom 
he had several children; among them Kerr 
Craige, who represented Rowan in 1872, and 
is how a practicing lawyer in Salisbury. 


Hamilton C. Jones, (born 1798,) resided for 
many years and died in this County. Ile was a 
native of Greenville, Va.; liberally educated. 
He graduated at the University of North Car- 
olina in the same class in 1818, with Bishop 
Green, Robert Donaldson, Robert II. Morri- 
son, Wm. D. Mosely, James K. Polk, Hugh 
Waddell, and others. He read with 
Judge Gaston at New Berne, aud after being 
admitted to the bar, settled at Salisbury, where 
He entered pub- 


law 


he practiced with success. 
lic hfe as a member from Rowan in 1827, and 
was re-elected iu 1828, and in 1838 and 1840. 
In the latter year he was elected Solicitor of 
this Judicial District, and re-elected in 1844. 
He was a faithfuland active officer. From his 
pen originated the amusing articles on Cousin 
Sally Dillard, and other productions. He was 
considered a genial companion, full of wit. 
All his efforts in the Legislature were enlight- 
ened by his exquisite genius and humor. 
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Francis E. Shober resides in Salisbury, but 
is a native of Salem, where he was born, March 
15, 1831. He was educated at a Moravian 
settlement, and at the University where he 
graduated iu 1851, in the same class with Da- 
vid Miller Carter, Bartholomew Fuller, Benj. 
S. Hedrick, Rufus L. Patterson, and others. 
He studied law, and was licensed in 1853. 
When the dark days of 1861 came, Mr. Shober 
opposed secession, and in 1862 was elected to 
the Legislature as a Conservative and re- 
elected in 1864. He was elected a member of 
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Congress (186)9-71,) and re-elected to the 
next Congress. 

At the opening of 46th Congress, he was 
elected Acting Secretary of Senate, which po- 
sition he now holds. 

Mr Shober married May Wheat, daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Wheat, who is as distinguished in 


literary and religious society, for his learning 
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and his piety, as his lovely daughter is for her 
Winning manners and her virtues. 

This family is well known in North Carolina, 
distinguished for talent, industry and integrity. 
Gotleib, (in Legislature 1806,-’08,) 
lished at Salem the first paper manufactory in 


estab- 


North Carolina; and Emanuel, who often repre- 
sented Stokes County from 1819 to 1828. 


Te ORES 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
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John Paxton. resided for a long time in this 
County. He was a native of Virginia, and re- 
moved to this State, and settled at Morganton. 
Here he became a merchant, but was not suc- 
cessful and failed. He was a candidate for 
Congress in 1817, and defeated by Hon. Felix 
Walker. Ile studied law late in life, in this 
he was more fortunate; and in 1818 he was 
elected by the Legislature, one of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts, and was not excelled 
for integrity, patience and ability. He died 
whilst returning from the Edenton Circuit in 
1826, at Judge Hall’s house in Warren County. 


Felix Walker, born 1753, died 1828, resided 
a long time in this County, and was its repre- 
sentative in the Legislature and of this Dis- 
trict in Congress. He was a native or Virginia, 
born in Hampshire County, on the 19th of 
July, 1753, and was reared to mercantile pur- 
suits. is grandfather, John Walker, emi- 
grated from Derry, Ireland, in 1720, and set- 
tled in Delaware, where he married and where 
his sou, John, was born, on arriving at the aze 
of manhood, his father went to Virginia, where 
he married and resided for a long time. He 


was a Volunteer in the Regiment, commanded - 


by George Washington and was pressnt at the 


ill-fated battle of Monongehala, (July 9, - 755.) 
He afterward removed to Lincoln,(then Tryon 
County, )and settled on Seipe’s Creek,about ten 
miles east of Lincoln. About this time,the Cher- 
okee Indians committed many outrages. He 
joined the army under Col. Grant and marched 
against the Cherokees. A battle was fought 
in the fall of 1762,in which Grant was repulsed 
by the Indians. On his return he settled on 
Crowder creek, about four miles from King’s 
Mountain. He was a decided friend of Amer- 
ican independence, ‘and became a member 
of the first convention at Hillsboro, in July 
1775, and a member of the Provincial Congress 
held at that place, Aug. 20th, 1775. All bis 
In Aug- 
ust 1775, he was the first to sign a document, 
which was signed by every frecholder in Tryon 
County, agreeing to unite in defense of na- 
tional freedom.* 

He died in 1796. 
no daughters. 


grown sons were active in the war. 


He had eight sons and 
The eldest of these sons is the 
subject of this sketch,( who was born, as already 
stated in Hampshire County, Virginia, on July 





*Lhis document was fouad among the papers of 
Gen. William Graham of Rutherfordton. It was no- 
ticed in Jones’ defense, aud copiedin Wheelers His- 
tory of Norti Carolina. p. IE. 226, 
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19th, 1753.) He was bound as an apprentice 
for four years, to a merchant in Charleston, 
(George Parker.) After being released from 
this service, he was placed with Dr. Joseph 
Dobson, where he received all the education 
he ever possessed. He went in 1755 with Col- 
onel Richard Henderson, to Kentucky, (then 
called Louisa.) Colonel Henders ou had made 
a purchase in that section, from the Cherokee 
Indians, at Long Island on the Holston, they 
united their forces with Daniel Boone, who 
was their pilot to “the promised land.” The 
company amounted to thirty persons. 

Among these were Captain William Twitty; 
Samuel Coburn, James Bridges, Thomas John- 
son, John Hart, William Hicks, James Peck. 
and Felix Walker were of this company, from 
Rutherford County. They were the first ex- 
plorers of this section, and were charmed 
with the briliant prospects before theni. A 


sad reverse however overtook them on their 


On March 25th, 1775, before day, they 
Captain Twitty 


way. 
were fired upon by Indians. 
was killed, Walker was severely wounded, and 
the camp dispersed. Mr. Walker's life was for 
a time in extreme jeopardy. By the unremit- 
ting attention of Colonel Boone, he recovered, 
and in July returned to his farther’s home in 
Rutherfordton. After remaining home some 
months he went to the Watauga, a branch of 
the Holston, which heads in the mountains, 
opposite Ashe County. The County of Wash- 
ington had just been formed and he was ap- 
pointed by the people, clerk of the first court 
ever heard of in this section. He continued 
in office for four years. The war of the Revo- 
lution then raging, his patroitic spirit caused 
him to go to Mecklenburg and joiu the army. 
On recommendation of Colonel Thomas Polk 
he was appointed Lieutenant iu Captain Rich- 
ardson’s Company, in Colonel Isaac Huger’s 
Regiment. He marched to Charleston in May, 
1776, and was stationed on James’ Island. At 
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this time the Indians in Western Carolina be- 
came very troublesome, and he returned home 
as Captain of a Company of Light Drazoons,to 
protect the frontier. He was stationed at Nol- 
lachuckey. The Indians were subdued; he re- 
returned to Watanga and resumed his duties 
as Clerk of the Court. When Rutherford 
County was erected from Tryon, since become 
Lincoln (in 1779,}) he was appointed Clerk of 
the Court. He resided at Cane 
mny years, attended to his farm and his du- 
ties as Clerk of the Court, which duties he dis- 
charged to the great satisfaction of the com- 
munity aud with profit to himself. f 

In 1792 he was elected a member of the 
House of Commons fron: Riitherford Connty 
to the Lezislature, then sittinyat New Berne, 
and elected again in 1793 and 1800, 1801,1802, 
1803 and 1804, : 

In 1817 he was clected a member of the 
15th Congress, and was re-elected to the 16th 
and {7th Congresses, 


Cree'x for 


In his first election the 
Hon. John Paxton was his opponent. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Robert B. Vance. 
in Congress was calm and sedate rather than 
showy. A devoted friend of General Jackson; 


he defended his conduct of the war with the 


Iis course 


Seminoles. He was the author of the phrase that 
has become historical in politics, “Talking for 
Buncombe.” 

He removed soon after leaving Congress, to 
Clinton, Mississippi, where he died in 1828. 

General Walker was twice married; first, 
Susan, daughter of Colonel Charles Robinson, 
who died soon after her marriage; second. 
Isabella, daughter of William Henry, of York 
District, South Carolina, by whom he had sev- 
eral children. One of his grandsons (S. R. 
Walker) now resides in New Orleans, and with 
whose aid, and the autobiography of Genera: 
Walker, this sketch is chiefly compiled. 

Colonel Wm.Graham,born 1742,died 1835,was 

longa resident of thissection of this State. THe 
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was born in Augusta Connty ,Virginia, in 1742, 
and eame to North Carolina previous to the Rev 
olution. He owned landsin Tryon County. His 
patriotic prineiples were well kuown,and when 
the Revolution commeneed, as Commanding: 
oftieer, he had the general superinteudeney of 
several Forts on the frontier of the State. 

He was a member from Lincoln County, of 
the Provincial Congress whieh met at Halifax, 
on Nov. 12th 1776, which formed the State 
Constitution. He was in command, in 1776, of 
the Regiment from Lincoln and Rutherford 
Counties, whieh marehed under General Ruth- 
erford, against the Cherokee Indians. 

In the expedition of 1780, that marehed 
from Charlotte for the relief of Charleston, he 
commanded a Regiment from Lincoln County. 
On their arrival at Charleston they found the 
citys» completely invested, that they could 
afford no relief. The Regiment returned, and 
united with General Rutherford, in the attack 
upon the Tories, under the command of Col. 
Moore at Ramsour’s Mill, but too late to ren- 
der aid, as the Tories had two hours before 
been defeated. 

In Sept. 1780, he marched with his Reg- 
iment to join Colonels Campbell, Sevier and 
Shelby, at King’s Mountain, but on aeeount of 
ill health did not partieipate in that glorious 
victory. 

General Graham full of years and full of 
honors, died in April 1835. He married Mrs. 
Susan Twitty, widow of Capt. Twitty, who 
had been killed by the Indians, when with 
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Daniel Boone in Kentucky, (see sketeh of 
Felix Walker page 408.) 

John Gray Bynum, represented this County 
in the Senate of the State Legislature in 1840, 
1850 and 1862, but wasa uative of Stokes 
County. Graduated at the University in 1833, 
he studied law with Judge Gaston, and prae- 
tieed with much suceess. He was bold, itfeis- 
ive and aggressive in his character as a politi- 
elan aud distinguished for his enterprise and 
ability. He removed from Rutherfordton to 
Wilmington where he died Oetober 17th, 
1857. 


He left a son and a widow, nze MeDo well, 
who atterwards married Hon. Richmond M. 
Pearson. His brother, William Preston Bynum, 
was one of the Justiees of the Supreme Court, 
and distinguished for his integrity, firmness, 
and ability. Judge Bynum resided at Char- 
lotte, and married Eliza, the daughter of the 
late Bartlett Shipp, of Lineoln County. 


John Baxter, born March 5,1819, represented 
this County in the Legislature of North Caroli- 
na 1842,and of the County of Henderson in 1852 
and 1856, henow resides in Knoxville, Teunee- 
see. He read law with James E. Henry. of 
Spartinburg District, South Carolina, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1841. In 1852 he 
was eleeted Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He removed to Tennessee aud contin- 
ued to practiee his profession there. He is 
at present Judge of the U. S. Distriet Court, 
and resided at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Gabriel Holmes, born 1769, died 1829, was 
a man distinguished in the service of the State, 
a native of this County. He resided at Clinton. 
His classical education was conducted by Rev. 
Dr. McCorkle, of Iredell County, and finished 
at Harvard University, he then read law with 
Chief-Justice Taylor, at Raleigh. He was a 
gentleman of polished manners. of a kindly dis- 
position and of great popularity with the peo- 
ple. At an early period of his age (1793) he 
was elected a member of the Legislature and 
contined by successive elections until 1813. 

Tu 1821 he was eleeted by the Legislature 
Governor of the State; and in 1825 he was 
elected a member of the 19thand re-elected to 
the 20th Congress (1827—29). He died Sep- 
tember 26, 1829, and his grave-stone in the 
Congressional Cemetery, at Washington, marks 
this event. 


General Theophilus IJIfunter Holmes was 
born in Sampson County in 1804, and was 
the son of Governor Gabriel Holmes, and 
was a grandson of Theophilus Hunter, of Wake. 
He married Miss Laura Wetmore, a niece of 
Hon. Geo. E. Badger, and sister of Mrs. P. A. 
Wiley, Mrs. Samuel J. Hinsdale, Rev. Dr. Geo. 
B. and Wm. R. Wetmore. He was a brother of 
Lucius Holmes, an emincnt lawyer of Sampson 
County. He leaves a daughter and three sons. 
He graduated at West Point in thg same class 
with Jefferson Davis and served with distine- 
tion in the Seminole war in Florida, and the 


Mexic: n war, -n which he was breveted for 


gallantry. He was for some time Commander 
of Governor’s Island in New York. Here- 
signed early in 1861, and tendered his services 
to his native State, was appointed Brigadier- 
General by President Davis and rose to the 
rank of Major-General and Lieutenant-General 
in the Confederate army. He served two 
the trans-Mississipp1 department, 
where he direeted the movement of forty 


years in 
thousand soldiers. He was one of the few 
men in the Confederaey who deelined promo- 
tion. While in Little Rock, Arkansas, without 
any solicitation, President Davis tendered him 
He de- 
clined the promotion, and it was not until 
President Davis again pressed it on him that 
he aceepted. He died in June 1880, after a 
lingering illness at his home in Cumberland 
County. 


a commission as Lieutenant-General. 


Wilham Rufus King, born April 7,1786, died 
April 17, 1853; an illustrious statesman, was a 
native of this County. His ancestors were from 
the north of Ireland, and among the earliest 
settlers on the James River in Virginia. His 
father, William King, was an intelligent and 
successful planter and a popular and useful citi- 
zen. He was a member of the State Conven- 
tion of Virginia, which adopted the Federal 
Constitution; removed to North Carolina and 
became a member of the Legislature from 
Sampson County. His mother was of Hugue- 
not descent. Mr. King was sent to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina when on-y twelve 
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years old. He entered the law-office of Wm. 
Duffy, of Fayetteville, and came to the bar in 
1805. He was elected a member of the Legis- 
lature in 1806 and re-elected in 1808 and 1809, 
but on being,during the latter year,elected Soli- 
citor of this Judicial Circuit,he resigned his seat 
in the Legislature. In August of the next year 
he was elected a member of the 12th Congress 
when only twenty-four years old, but did not 
take his seat until the fall of that year, at the 
ist Session of the 12th Congress, (1811 and 
18.) 

The advent of Mr. King in Congress was at 
The pow- 
ers of England and France seenied to rival each 
other by orders and decrees in their efforts to 
destroy American commerce. Every attempt 
that reason could suggest to have them repeal 
The nation 


a period of unexample 1 excitement. 


these unlawful acts were in vain. 
demanded at the hands of Congress decided and 
vigorous action, even to the hazard of war 
Mr. King unhesitatingly arrayed himself on the 
side of the bold and patriotic spirits of the 
House, who were determined to repel agegres- 
sion by force and maintain the rights and honor 
of the nation. 

The Berlin, Milan and Ramboulét decrees 
were repealed by France, and indemnity 
subsequently granted; but England persisted 
in carrying out her nefarious “Orders in Coun- 
ceil.’ No alternative was left but an appeal to 
arms, the ultima ratio of nations. In June 1812, 
war with England was declared by the United 
States, Mr. King voting and advocating this 
measure. 

He was re-elected to the 13th Congress, 
(1813-15) and continued to support with all 
his influence every measure that would enable 
the government to prosecute the war to a suc- 
cessful termination. The war being closed in 
1816, Mr. King resigned his seat in Congress 
to take the position of Secretary of Legation, 
to Hon. William Pinkney, appointed Minister 
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to Naples and Russia. Mr. King spent two 
years in Europe studying the institutions of the 
various governmentsand the condition of their 
people. On his return home he moved (1818- 
19) to Dallas, in the then Territory of Ala- 
bama, and was a member of the Convention 
which formed a Constitution for the State, and 
trom that State (with John W. Walker as a 
colleague) he was elected a Senator in Con- 
gress. He was continued in this exalted posi- 
tion by repeated elections till 1844, when he 
was appointed Minister to France; where he 
remained until the summer of 1846, when he 
returned. In 1848, on the resignation of Hon. 
Arthur P. Bagby as Senator, who was appoint- 
ed Minister to Russia, Mr. King was appointed 
by the Governor of Alabama his successor in 
the Senate, and in the next year he was elected 
for the full term, by the Legislature. 

In 1850, on the death of General Taylor, Mr. 
Fillmore succeeded him as President. By a 
unanimous vote of the Senate, Mr. King was 
elected to the Presidency of that Ulustrious 
body. 

In 1852 he was placed by the Democratic Con- 
vention on their ticket as Vice-President with 
General Pierce as President. But his long and 
successful career was now brought to a close. 
His failing health had conipelled him to seek 
the mild climate of Cuba, and he there took 
the oath as Vice-President before the Ameri- 
can Consul. He returned to his home at Ca- 
hawba, Alabama, where he died on April 17, 
1853. l 

Mr. King never married. His long political 
career was marked by acts of noble generosity 
and patriotism; no stain ever effected his char- 
acter. He wasa fit type of the Chevaliers of 
old, who were “ without fear and without re- 
proach,” 


James Martin, senior, who resided in tkis 
County, was a native of New Jersey, and 
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moved to North Carohna,May, 1774. He was 
brother to Governor Alexander Martin, (al- 
ready mentioned on page 188.) [fis military 
career is best recorded in his own statement on 
oath, filed in the Pension Bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. 


STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, ? ; 
z 3 Ss: 
Stokes County. 


On the 17th day of October, A. D. 1832, per- 
sonally appeared in open Court before the 
Judge of the Superior Court of Law for the 
County of Stokes in the State of North Caro- 
lina, now sitting, James Martin, sentor, aged 
ninety years in May last, who being first duly 
sworn aceording to law, doth, on his oath make 
the following declaration in order to obtain 
the benefit of the Act of Congress, passed Jan- 
nary 7th, 1832. That he entered into the ser- 
vice of the United States of America in the 
Revolutionary war, and served as herein sta- 
ted. 

In May, 1774, I removed from the State of 
New Jersey to Guilford County on the Dan 
River, and on the 22d day of April, 1774, I was 
appointed Colonel-Commandant of the Guil- 
ford Regiment of Militia by Samuel Johnson, 
President in Congress, then sitting, and after- 
wards made Governor of this State, and soon 
after there was an insurrection of the Scotch 
Tories in the year 1775, in and about Fayette- 
ville. I was ordered by my brother, Alexan- 
der Martin, who was appointed Colonel of Sec- 
ond Regular Regiment to raise the Guilford 
Militia and march them to Fayette, as ordered 
py Congress in order to suppress them, when I 
accordingly went, and marched to Fayette 
where said Colonel Alexander Martin was 
placed, having been made Colonel of the Sec- 
ond Regiment in the regniar service of the 
United States, but previousto my having 
marched there the Scotch Tories had embodied 
and had started to Wilmington, but were met 
by an armed force of Militia commanded by 
Colonel Caswell, and a battle ensued at a plaee 
called Voore’s Bridge, and he killed their 
Commander as he attempted to cross said 
bridge, and the rest took to flight ;and said Col- 
ouel Martin and myself took most of their head 
men and imprisoned them, and then I was or- 
dered home with my Regiment. The time I 
spent in raising them, until I retnrned home, 
was about two months as near as I can reeol- 
lect, for I kept no written journal. 
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About the mddle of June, 1776, soon after 
the above campaign, I was called upon and 
commanded by General Rutherford, of Rowan, 
to raise as many of the Guilford Militia as I 
could muster, to march them to join him at the 
Catawba River,and to march thence to the 
Cherokee towns of the Indians in order to de- 
stroy them. Accordingly I marehed with 
about 4000 Militia men and joined the General 
as he ordered. Lieutenant-Colonel John Pais- 
ley assisted me to raise the men, and marched 
with us, and thenee he marched to the Tur- 
key Cove at the foot of the Blue Ridge, and 
thence crossed over it to the Swanano to 
Pigeon River, thence to French Broad River, 
and thence to Tennessee River where we came 
to some of their towns, which we burnt, and 
cut down their corn; moving front one town as 
we destroyed it and marched toanother. Our 
Commissary had about 8000 beeves and pack- 
horses loaded with sacks of ftour, and where 
we encamped one night the beeves and pack- 
horses destroyed the whole of it to the very 
stumps, and destroyed the grass to the bare 
ground. 

General Rutherford took the pick of the 
better half of the army and went to the “Over 
Hills,” as they were called, and left me with 
the remainder of the troops to guard the pro- 
visions until he came back. He was gone 


„about two or three weeks before he returned, 


but had no skirmishes with the Indians, and I 
believe saw none, and destroyed some of their 
towns as he reported; and while he was gone 
to the Southern Army of the Militia on the 
same intention, we had marched through our 
camp and fell into an ambuscade the Indians 
had made about a mile and a half from my 
camp and had a smart skirmish with them. I 
heard their guns firing very plain, and the 
Commander sent to me for assistance, and in 
the mean time [ sent a Colonel Cleveland with 
about 150 men for lis assistance, but before 
Cleveland got to them they had routed the In- 
dians and killed about ten or twelve of them, 
and they lost about as many of their Milhtia 
men. 

I had sent out seouts every day to recon 
noitre the country but never happened to fa! 
into their ambuscades; and after having de 
stroyed all their towns and corn we marched 
for home by orders from our General, <A few 
of the Indians had skulked about our camp, 
and a few of our men, when they caught them 
out single, they killed, but had no battle with 
them. And from the time I received the or- 
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ders to raise the Militia, until we returned 
home, (the orders to raise the Militia came to 
me about the middle of June, 1776, and we did 
not return until about the last of October or 
first of November, 1776,) being about four 
months in service in all. 

After our return he had some httle relaxa- 
tion, until an express was sent to me from our 
Court Honse, that Tories in the south end of 
the County, now called Randolph County, were 
in a state of insurrection with one William 
Fields, their head Colonel, and wished to go to 
the British at Wilmington. I repaired to the 
Court House directly and ordered out Samuel 
Gilaspie, our Captain of Light Horse Company 
and took Fields, their leader and brother, and 
three or four more of theirleadcrs, and brought 
them prisoners to the Court House, and our jail 
not being sufficient I sent them to Hillsboro’ 
jail, and previously I had orderedall their guns 
taken from them and all they could find among 
the disaffected and bring them to the Court 
House and give them to the honest Whig 
party that had none, and the time I spent at 
the Court House to order the suppression of 
the Tories in our County could not be less 
than six weeks, off and on,and I returned home 
to Dan River where I then lived; this is from 
recollection, as I said before, for I kept no 
journal. 

In 1781, about the Ist of January or the last 
of December, 1780, I was ordered and com- 
manded by General Green to raise and. call 
upon the Guilford Militia eu masse, and to 
equip themselves as the law d.rects,and for me 
to come and join in his camp under the regular 
service and not to report without leave, but 
guns were wanting by a number of the men, 
and I had to have recourse.to impress and bor- 
row as many as I could get, and I could raise 
only about 200 to go with me to camp, and 
they hearing that the British were marching 
towards us in Guilford, it struck such a terror 
on them that some of that number deserted 
before the battle at Old Martinsville; however 
I marched and joined General Green with what 
I had, and we retreated before the British un- 
til we came to Roanoke and crossed the river 
at Boyds Ferry and come to Halifax Court- 
House in Virginia and encamped two or three 
weeks. The British had followed us in sight of 
the river, and sometimes were facing our rear, 
but no skirmishes took place at that time and 
they returned again to Guilford County where 
they harrassed aud plundered the inhabitants 
as they pleased; and General Green, in Hali- 
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fax, had encamped more than three weeks, and 
re-crossed the Roanoke River and marched 
back in Caswell County and thence to part of 
Guilford, just manceuvering about until he 
could collect all the Militia of the different 
counties of the State, and also from Virginia, 
to meet the enemy for battle. And I came 
and marched with General Greene to the High 
Rock Ford on the Dan River and camped 
there on the east side of it, and the British 
manceuvering on the west side of the County, 
and General Greene after halting there about 
three wecks thought he had collected all the 
forces from Virginia and lower counties of the 
State resolved to move toward the British to 
give them battle, as he did. 

He came to Guilford’s old Court-House 
where he made a halt, and hearing that the 
British was moving towards him he drew up 
his men in three lines about 100 yards behind 
each other and waited the advance of the 
British. I was posted in the front line with 
scarce a complete Captain’s company, com- 
manded by Captain Forbes, a brave, undaunted 
fellow. We were posted behind a fence and 
I told the men to set down until the British, 
who were advancing, came near enough to 
shoot; when they came in about 100 yards, a 
British officer with a drawn sword, driving up 
his men. I asked Captain Forbes if he could 
take hint down; he said he could for he had a 
good rifle, and asked me if he should shoot 
then; I told him to let him come in 50 yards 
and then take him down, which he did. It 
was a captain of the British army, and at that 
instant General Greene sent his aid-de-camp for 
me to go to him, and 1 went and asked him 
his command. He told meas he had begun 
battle, and I had not a complete regiment, he 
wished me to go with Major Ilunter to the 
Court House in case of a defeat, to rally the 
men, which we did, and collected about 500, 
and was marching them to the battle ground 
when I met General Stephens, of the Virginia 
Corps, retreating. I asked him if the re- 
treat was by General Greene’s orders. He said 
it was. I then retreated with him and or- 
dered the men to repair to the Troublesome 
Iron Works to outfit as General Greene had or- 
dered me, which we obeyed The British then 
took possession at the Court-House, aud after 
afew days they moved off towards Wilming- 
ton. General Greene hearing of their move- 
ments, started after them, but our Militia of 
the country being so disheartened I could not 
bring any to join him again. This was in 1781; 
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the time I spent then from the time I re- 
ceived orders, was about two months. 

In 1778 or 1779, I forget which, a party of 
Tories commanded by one Bryan, their leader, 
on the Yadkin River, rose ina body in Surry 
County, and started to join the British at Wil- 
mington, and being informed of it by express, 
I ordered out Captain Gilaspie with his Light 
Horse Company, and Iwent with them; I got 
on their track, pursued as far as Warry Creek 
and found they had got out of our reach and 
returned back again. The time we spent then 
until we returned home, was about six weeks, 
that is one month and fifteen days. 

We had then some relaxation until the year 
1781, of better than two months, when about 
the Ist of July I was ordered by Gencral Ruth- 
erford, of Rowan, to raise part of my Regi- 
ment, and to join him on his way to Wilming- 
ton to try to dislodge a British Major Craig 
stationed there. I raised about 200 Militia 
men and marched and joined himat the Raft 
Swamp, and hearing a number of Tortes had 
taken refuge in 1t, General Rutherford took 
about one-half of the army and myself the 
ether; he entered the north end of it, and [ 
the south end. We made our way with much 
difficulty through bogs and morasses, and some 
of the men and horsemen mired, (but got out 
again,) but found no Tories nor anybody else, 
save several camps which we supposed had been 
made by them. Hence we proceeded towards 
Wilmington, but battled at a small stockade, 
Fort Roslea. about 20 miles from Wilmington 
of the southeast branch of the Cape Fear 
River near Fred’k Jones,and near a bridge over 
it, and our army camped on the north side of 
it. While we contemplated to storm the said 
Fort we were saved the trouble and danger 
without fighting by their vacating, which 
we supposed was ordered by Maj. Craig, posted 
at Wilmington. At this time we heard of 
the capture of the British General Cornwallis, 
being taking by General Washington at York- 
town, near the mouth of James river. We 
marched then to the town of Wilmington 
which we found was vacated by the British 
Major Craig, and supposed it was by the order 
of his British General—I think his name was 
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Clinton, to leave the State and come to him, 
and we thought it very lucky by their vaca- 
ting the town we were released trom the 
danger of fighting, so we were ordered home 
again. And the time we spent on this cam- 
paign was from about the Ist of July until we 
got home again, the 25th November, the same 
year, 1781, was about four months. The whole 
time I was in the service was sixteen months 
and eleven days; this from my best recollec- 
tion of memory, for I kept no written jour- 
nal. 


JAS. MARTIN. 


Sworn and subscribed in open Court the 
year and day aforesaid, this 17th day of Octo- 
ber, 1832. 

s THOS. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk 


This terminated his military career. He rep- 
resented Stokes County in the Legislature in 
1791 and 1792. He left an interesting family; 
one of them was Judge James Martin, already 
mentioned, page 400. V 

John Martin, a native of Essex County, Vir- 
ginia, moved to North Carolina, in 1768. He 
was active in Revolutionary times, subduing 
the Tories, and making forays on them. In 
politics as in war, he was active, spirited, and 
successful, He represented Stokes County in 
the Legislatures of 1798, 1799, 1811 and 1812, 
He, like Yorick, was “a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent humor.” He died in April, 
1822, and feft many children to inherit his gen- 
lal The mother of General 
John Gray Bynum and of Judge W. Preston 
Bynum was his daughter. 

[Sketch of Joseph Winston will be found 
on page 168, that of Benjamin Forsythe on 
page (67. 
County.] 


wit and humor. 


Both illustrious residents of this 
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In 1775 this was a frontier County and was 
considered to extend with the territorial limits 
of North Carolina to the Mississippi. Its early 
inhabitants were the devoted friends of Amer- 
ican liberty. In that year(1775 )her heroic men 
formed a Committee of Safety; its journal has 
been preserved, as also are names worthy of 
record. Benjamin Cleveland was the Chair- 
man, William Lenoir its Secretary, Joseph 
Winston, Jessie Walton, John Hamlin, Sam- 
uel Freeman, Benjamin Herndon, Charles 
Lynch, John Armstrong, James Hampton, 
Richard Goode, George Lash, David Martin, 
Charles Waddle and others, were its members. 
Their resolutions breathe a determined resis- 
tance to oppression and formed a government 
simple and effective for the protection of the 
citizen, 

Benjamin Cleveland, the chairman of this 
committee, was one of the most active and 
resolute heroes of the Revolution and worth- 
ily is his name preserved in one of the most 
beautiful counties of the State. He devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty. He was in 
the Provincial Congress which met at Hillsboro’, 
August 21,1775 and he was appointed an Ensign 
in the 2nd.Continental Regiment, raised by the 
State, commanded by Robert Howe. His name 
does not appear in the rolls of this regiment, 
which service was long and active,but we have 
abundant proof that Colonel Cleveland was an 
active, resolute and usefu. officer, and a terror 
to the Tories. 
(Jones and Coil), abandoned and atrocious 
Cleve- 


On one occasion two men, 


characters, were brought before him. 
land, after consulting some of the leading men 


of the community, hanged them. For this act 
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he was indicted in the Superior Court of the 
district at Salisbury for murder, but on a pe- 
tition to the Legislature he was pardoned. 

Soon after this event he was taken prisoner 
by some Tories at the Old Fields, on New Riv- 
er, to which place he had gone alone on private 
business. They took him some distance into a 
secluded portion of the country, and first re- 
quired him to give them passes to protect them 
fron the Whigs, He knew when this was ac- 
coniplished they would kill him. ~He wassome 
time in writing the passes, as he was but an 
ordinary pensman, and he was in no particular 
hurry. While thus engaged, his brother, Cap- 
tain Robert Cleveland, with a party of men, 
knowing the peril ot his brother, pursued and 
fired upon them. They incontinently fled; and 
so Colonel Cleveland’slife was saved. Several 
months after this, one of these same Tories, 
Riddle, his son and another man, were captured 
and brought before Cleveland. He hanged all 
three of them at the Mulberry Field Meeting 
House, where the town of Wilkesboro’ now 
stands. Such resolution and promptness was 
called for by the daring and desperate conduct 
of the Tories. 

He was, although daring and rash, a most 
useful officer. He commanded the left wing 
of the Americans at the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, October 7, 1780, and was engaged in the 
battie of Guilford Court House. 

When Wilkes County was taken from Surry 
(1777) he was one of the first members elected 
to the Legislature; and in 1779 was elected to 
the Senate. He had an impediment in his 
speech, which prevented any effort at oratory; 
bnt he was as brave as he was patriotic. For 
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sometime he was the surveyor of Wilkes 
County. 

It is related of Col. Cleveland that he owned 
a copy of a very remarkable book, entitled, 
s The Life and Adventures of Mr. Cromwell, 
the natural son of Oliver Cromwell,” written 
by a man who was the son of a great beauty, 
named Elizabeth Cleveland, a danghter of an 
officer of the palace of Hampton Court, who 
Lad attracted the attention of the King, 
Charles I, and who, when Oliver Cromwell 
assumed the reigns of government, won his 
sympathies; and the author of that book was 
their offspring. The mother subsequently 
married a Mr. Bridge and disappeared from 
further notoriety. This book was published 
after the author’s death in 1731; a French 
translation appeared in 1741, and again it was 
printed in 1760. To this book Col. Benjamin 
Cleveland attached great store, asserting that 
through its author he rightfully claimed de- 
scent from Oliver Cromwell. 

In his work on the Cromwell family, Noble 
denounces this book as too marvelous to be 
true, and whilst Noble, Guizot and others,who 
have written of Cromwell, assert that he most 
probably had natural children, yet the extra- 
ordinary adventures recited in that bouk make 
it appear to be a fictitious narrative 

A most singnlar vanity and quaint conceit! 
We know that the Clevelands derive their 
name from a tract in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, yet called Cleveland. 
Jolin Cleveland came early to Virginia and 
settled in Prince William County, on that since 
eelebrated stream, Bull Run. Here Benjamin 
was born, May 26, 1738; subsequently he rce- 
moved to Orange County, Va., and there mar- 
ried Miss Mary Graves and in 1769 removed, 
with his father-in-law and family to North 
Carolina, settling on Roaring creek, in that 
part of Rowan afterwards Surry, and later 


Wilkes’ County. In 1775 (Sept. 1), he be- 
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came an ensign in Col. Robert Howe’s regi- 

ment. He was in the Cross Creek expedition 

1775; in the Cherokee war under Gen. Ruth- 

erford, 1776; at Brier Creck in 1778-79. At 

Ramsour’s Mill, and chased Bryan’s band from 

the State; he was also in the expedition to 

New River. The brightest laurels won by 

Cleveland were gathered on King’s Mountain. 

Hayne speaks of him thus— 

Now by God's grace. we have them,” cried Cleveland, 

my noble colonel he, 

Resting to pick a Tory off, quite cooly, on his knee; 

‘ Now by God's grace, we have them, the snare is subtly 
Set, 


The game is bagged: we hold them safe as pheasants in 
a net.” 


He was ever a source of terror to the Tory; 
his subsequent career was a terrible ordeal and 
his adventures were most thrilling. 

But they were incidents of the time. “Cleve- 
land’s Heroes” or “Cleveland’s Bull Dogs,” 
welcome names to the patriots, became “Cleve- 
lanl’s Devils” to the Tories.* 

William Lenoir, born 1751, died 1839; the 
Secretary of the Committee of Safety for Surry 
County, just alluded to; was born in Bruns- 
wick County, Virginia, on April 20, 1751, the 
youngest of a family on ten children. When 
he was only eight years old, his father moved 
to Tarboro’ North Carolina. His education was 
limited, and was obtained by his own personal 
exertions. When about twenty years of age he 
marricd Ani Ballard, of Halifax, and in March, 
1775,moved to the County of Surry(since erec- 
tedinto Wilkes County) and settled near Wil- 
kesboro’. He was early an active and decided 
agent favoring the cause of independence. In 
a private diary ol his, of which I have a copy 
in manuscript, he says: “Iwasa member of 
the Committee for Surry County, and clerk 
thereof for about eighteen months, and duly 
attended its regular meetings at a distance of 





we 


*Draper’s King’s Mountain. 
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fifty miles from home, without reward or fee. 
{ was appointed Justice by the Congress and 
was one of the first appointed by the General 
Assembly, and under which I still aet.” 

He served in the Indian war asa Lieutenant 
under General Rutherford, in Captain Cleve- 
fand’s Company, where he suffered great hard- 
ships. After this 
constantly engaged in subduing the Tories, who 
In the battle of 
King’s Mountain he was a Captain in Colonel 


campaign was over, he was 


were daring and dangerous. 
Cleveland’s Regiment, and in this desperate 
and bloody victory was wounded in the arm 
and side. 
near Haw River, 
horse was killed under him. 


IIe was also at the defeat of Pyles, 
and in the engagement his 
He raised a com- 
pany and endeavored to unite with General 
Greene at the battle of Guilford, but did not 
After the warhe returned home, and 
He wus the 


succeed, 
Was an active and useful citizen. 
oldest magistrate in the County; a Trustee of 
the University; member of the Senate from 
1781 to 1795, and for years Speaker of the Sen- 
ate. He wasamember of the Convention that 
sat at Hillsboro’ to eonsider the Constitution 
of the United States, and took an active part 
in its discussion. 

The latter part of his life was devoted to 
reading and retirement, and he manifested 
much anxiety for the destiny of our Republic, 
that at a day, in the near future, from abuse 
and corruption, and the wild theories of politi- 
cians it would follow the fate of the republies 


of other days, and so utterly fail. 


His eharacter was one of great moral worth, 


and pure patriotisin ;his friendships were sincere 
and ardent; his hospitality, open and unbound- 
ed. Full of years and full of honors he de- 
parted this life May 6, 1839, at his home, Fort 
Defiance, Wilkes County. He married, as al- 
ready stated, Ann Ballard, of Ilalifax The 
County of Lenoir worthily preserves his name 
in grateful memory. 
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The Wilhams family is one of the most ex- 
tensive as well as most talented families of our 
State. [ts branehes have extended to the West 
and the Southwest; and wherever they are they 


have marked their career by enterprise and in- 


‘tellect. 


The annexed diagram will explain more fully 
and the descriptive statement will enable usto 
all about the Williams family. 

The progenitor of this family was Nathaniel 
Williams, a native of Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. He had four sons and one daughter: I, 
Robert; I, Betsy; HI, John; IV, Nathaniel, 
and V, Joseph. I, Robert settled in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Virginia; a lawyer; 


know 


married 
Sarah Lanier; issue: (a) Nathaniel, Judge of 
Superior Courts in Tennessee; (b) Polly, wife 
of Matthew Clay, member of Congress 1797- 
1813; (e) Lucy, wite of Robert Call; (d) Patsy, 
wife of John Ilenry; (e) Sarah, wife of James 
Chalmers, (they lived in Halifax, Virginia, the 
grand-parents of Gen’! Jas. R. Chalmers, mem- 
ber of Congress from Mississippi;) (f) Elizabeth, 
wite of Rev. John Kerr, meniber of Congress, 
father of John Kerr, also a inember of Congress | 
1853-1855, and of Mary Mary G. Kerr, wife of 
Nicholas L. White, (see V. j. below,) and of 
Martha, wife of Dr. Frank Martin; (g)Frances, 
wife of Thomas D. Connally, of Tonnes to 
them was born Rev. Johu Kerr Connally, (who 
married Aliee C.,a daughter of James Thomas, 
of Richmond, Va.,) Mary E., wife of James 
Turner Morehead, son of Governor J. M. More- 
>» W. Guerrant. 
of Rockingham, N. C.; (g) Frances, wife of 
Gen. Bareilia Graves. 

IL, Betsy, married to Ilicks; III, John mar- 
ried Williamson, settled in North Carolina; is- 
sue: (a) Christopher H., member of Congress 
from Tennessee 1837-1843 and 1849-1853; (b) 
Khazbeth, married to General Azeriah Graves, 
grand-parents of Judge Thomas Settle. IV, 
Nathaniel, married and had issue: (a) Robert, 


head, and Fannie, married to í 
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appointed Governor of Mississippi by President 
Jefferson; (b) Nathaniel, and (c), Elizabeth, 
married to Baldwin, of Momsiana. VI oseph, the 
fourth and youngest son of Nathaniel Williams, 
of Hanover, Virginia, when he came to North 
Carolina was employed to aid his cousin Joseph 
in Mercantile pursuits. He was in the Revọlu-/ 


was engaged in several severe skirmishes with 
the Tories, who were desperate and daring in 
this section, and to whom Major Williams was 
especially obnoxious. He made many narrow 
escapes. He raised ten children—eight sons 
and two daughters. He was elected Clerk of 
the Court in Surry County, and continued in 
that position until his death in 1828. He mar- 
ried Rebecca Lanier, of Granville. Issue: (a) 
Robert, who, Lanman says, was born in Cas- 
well County; he was highly endowed by na- 
ture and of a cultivated mind; the friend of 
education and of every improvement in the wel- 
fare of the State. He was the indefatigable 
Treasurer of the University, and for years one 
of its most earnest and faithful trustees; dur- 
ing the war he resided in Raleigh, and became 
the Adjutant-General of the State, and to this 
day’ the records of that office, as kept by him, 
are models of accuracy and neatness; the only 
perfect copy of all the acts of the General As- 
sembly from 1776 were collected through his 
labor and industry ; he was a Representative in 
Congress from 1797 to 1803, and in 1805 was 
appointed Commissioner of Land Titles in Mis- 
sissippi Territory, and there served for four 
years; he then removed to Tennessee and 
thence to Louisiana, where he died; he was a 
lawyer by profession ; married Rebecca Smith, 
ot Granville. (b) Joseph, Clerk of Surry Supe- 
rior Court ; married Susan Taylor; issue: (1) 
Susan, wife of James R. Dodge, (see page 393,) 
to them were born (Ist) Richard Irwin Dodge, 
Col. U. S. A.; (2d) Annie, wife of Chalmers L, 
Glenn, of Rockingham; (8d) Mary H. Dodge, 
of Winston, Forsythe. County, N. ©. Col. 
Richard Irwin Dodge has one son, Frederick P. 
Dodge, of New York City; Mrs. Chalmers L. 
Glenn has three children: James D., of Rock- 


re 
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ingham, in Legislature of 1881-83; Robert B., 
an attorney in Stokes County, in Legislature of 
1881-83; and Edward T. B., of C. F. and Y.V. 
EFR. 

To Joseph and Susan Taylor Williams were 
also born (II) Rebecca, wife of Frank Dedrick, 
and (III) Midshipman John T. Williams, of 
Warrenton. 

(c) John, the third son of Joseph Williams, 
moved to Knoxville, Tennessce, where he com- 
menced the practice of the law and was very 
successful. During the Seminole War he 
raised a troop of volunteers, composed of intel- 
ligent and high-toned gentlemen; among them 
were Hugh L. White, Thomas L. Wulhams, 
and others. After a victorious campaign he 
returned home, where he found a commission 
appointing him colonel of the 39th Regiment 
of Infantry, U. 8. A. He was ordered to the 
Creek Nation, and in the engagement of Toho- 
peka, or the Horse-Shoe, his regiment bore the 
brunt of the battle. The report of General 
Jackson on this sanguinary conflict did not, in 
the opinion of Colonel Williams, do justice to 
his regiment, and hence the long enmity be- 
tween them. From 1815 to 1823 he was a 
Senator in Congress, highly respected for his 
integrity and ability. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Adams, Envoy to the Central 
American States. He married Melinda, daugh- 
ter of General James White and sister of Judge 
Hugh L. White, the candidate against Martin 
Van Buren for the Presidency of the United 
States. He was the father of Joseph L. Wil- 
liams, member of Congress from 1839 to 1843; 
of Colonel John Williams, of Knoxville, and of 
Margaret, first wife of Chief Justice Pearson, of 
North Carolina. He died at Knoxville, Au- 
gust 7, 1837. j 

(d) William, a successful merchant and 
farmer, lived at Strawberry Plains, East Ten- 
nessee. He married Sarah, daughter of Colo- 
nel King, of Virginja; issue: Sarah, married 
to Rev. Thomas Stringfield. 

(e) Lewis, who lived and died in political 
strife. He was born about 1782, educated at 
the University, where he graduated in 1808. 
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He entered political life as a member of the 
House of Commons in 18138, and was re-elected 
in 1814. He became a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1815, and continued a member as long 
as he lived. Whilst attending Congress he 
died on February 23, 1842. Greatly esteemed 
for his sterling independence and his integrity, 
his abilities were such that by common consent 
he was styled “the Father of the House.’ 
Mr. Adams’ oration dn the occasion of his death 
was a beautiful tribnte to his worth, as was also 
the brilliant effort of Mr. Rayner. He never 
married. 

(f£) The twin-brother of Hon. Lewis Williams 
was Thomas L. Williams, long the Chancellor 
of Tennessee; he married Polly McClung, a 
niece of Judge Hugh L. White. The ll atiee 
are their issue: (lst) Rebecca, wife of the son of 
Gov. Shelby, of Kentucky ; (2d) Melinda, wife 
of Chief Justice Napton, of Missouri; (3d) 
Margaret, wife of Hon. John G. Miller, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri, and afterward 
of H. W. Douglas, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and (4th) of Mrs. Dr. J. Walker 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

(g) Rebecca, married Colonel John H. Wim- 
bish, of Virginia; issue: Rebecca, wife of Dr. 
Pleasant Henderson, and afterward of Hon. 


Roger Q. Mills, Member of Congress from 
Texas. 
(h) Dr. Alexander, who married Catherine 


Dixon, only danghter of Colonel William Dix- 
on, first Postmaster (1782) of Greenville. 

(i) Fannie, married Colonel John P. Erwin, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

(j) Nicholas Lanier, the last and youngest 
son of Joseph Williams, is now in his 79th 
year; resides at Panther Creek, enjoying a 
green old age, and preserving the respect and 
regard of all who know him. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of State and also a Trustee 
of the University. He married Mary G. Kerr ; 
issue: (lst) Bettie, wife of John A. Lillington; 
(2d) Joseph, a Trustee of University, 1875, 
married M. Lou, daughter of Tyre Glenn, of 
Yadkin County ; issue:-Glenn and Mary ; (3d) 
Lewis, who lives in the old homestead in Yad- 
kin; married Sarah A. , daughter of Colonel 
Wm. G. Smith, of Anson County ; issue: Mary 
G., Bliza Helms, William Smith, Lena Pearl, 
and Lanier Williams. 

Jesse Franklin, born 1760, died 1824, the 
son of Bernard and Mary Franklin, the third of 
seven sons, was born in Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, March 24,1760. His education was lim- 
ited. His father removed to Surry County just 





them. 


Perey, of 
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previous to the commencement of the war. 
The Tories were so troublesome, plundering the 
Whig families of everything valuable, that a 
fort was built near Wilkesboro’ 7 in which they 
secured themselves and families w Den actively en- 
gaged away from home. Troops were raised to 
suppress these outrages, when Jesse joired Colo- 
nel Cleveland, his maternal uncle, to disperse 
Of Galen Cleveland as a aie 
leader and his severity toward the Tories we 
have already written. Franklin was in the 
battle of King’s Mountain as Adjutant of Colo- 
nel Cleveland’s battalion, and displayed great 
courage, When the enemy was conquered, the 
commanding officer, after the fall of Fergnson, 
delivered the sword of that soldier to Franklin, 
saying, ‘You deserve it, sirt? This was pre- 
served for a long time in the family as an heir- 
loom. He was also at the battle of Guilford 
Court House. He performed some further un- 
important military services, in partisan warfare 
against the Tories, who formed a large part ot 
the population in this section. After the war 
most of these Tories left this part of the State. 
After discharging a soldier’s duty in the 
ficld, Mr. Franklin then became useful as a 
representative of the people. He entéred the 
House of Commons as,a member from Surry in 
1793, re-elected 1794, and in ne he beeame a 
Member of the 4th Congress. In 1797 he was 
again elected to the Legislature, and in 1799 he 
was elected a Senator in Congress, and served 
until 1805. In 1804 he was chosen President 
of the Senate. It is worthy here to remark 
that at this date the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House (Nathaniel Ma- 
con) were both of the delegation from North 
Carolina. Proud days for the old North State! 
In 1805 and 1806 he was elected Senator of 
the State Legislature; and in 1807 he was 
again returned to the Senate of the United 
States, and there served until March 4, 1818. 
Governor James Turner, of Warren, was his 
colleague in the Senate. His course in this 
highest legislative body of the world was 
marked by “profound sagacity and elevated pa- 
triotism. The high appreciation of his abilities 
and his integrity is shown by his election as 
President of the Senate and his appointment as 
leading member on the most responsible com- 
mittees. He was placed on the committee on 
the eelebrated ordinance of 1787; also on tbe 
ease of Smith, of Ohio, implicated in the trea- 
son of Burr, and in other important positions. 
He was a warm advocate of Mr. Madison and 
of his war measures ; and as violently opposed 
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to all monopolies and banks. At the elose of 
his term he deelined a re-eleetion, hoping to 
spend the balanee of his days in repose and re- 
tirement; but he aeeepted the appointment, at 
the speeial request of General Jaekson, of eom- 
missioner to treat with the Chiekasaw Indians 
on the Bluff, where Memphis now stands. 

In 1820 he was eleeted by the Legislature to 
sueeeed Governor John Braneh ; and, after this 
duty, he retired from the toils and exeitements 
of publie life; and in 1824 his long, eventful 
and useful eareer was terininated. He was dig- 
nified and eommanding in person, elear and de- 
eided in his opinions, and displayed great sa- 
gaeity and eommon sense in all his aetions. 

Meshaeh Franklin, the brother of Governor 
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Jesse Franklin, was distinguished as a states- 
man and politieian in Surry County. He en- 
tered publie life as a member of the House of 
Commons in 1800, and was eleeted a Member of 
the 10th Congress (1807) and served till 1815 ; 
afterward beeame a member of the State Senate 
in 1828-29. He died in Deeember, 1841. 

Jesse Franklin Graves, one of the Judges of 
the Superior Court, a native of Surry County, is 
the grandson of Governor Franklin, whose 
sketeh we have just given. He was born Au- 
gust 31, 1829. He read law under Judge Pear- 
son, and was a member of Governor Ellis’ eoun- 
eil. He served in the Legislature in 1876-77, 
but has wisely preferred the quiet praetiee of 
the law to the varying fortunes of polities. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


TYRRELL COUNTY. : 


Mention has been made of Colonel Edward 
Buneombe. Joseph Buneombe, the unele of Col- 
onel Edward Buneombe, the namesake of Bun- 
eonlbe County, eame from the Island of St. 
Kitts, West Indies, (where there were several 
of the same name, John among the number,) 
and purchased from the Moseleys the farm now 
known as ‘‘ Buneombe Hall, in that part of 
Tyrrell whieh is now Washington County, North 
Carolina. One of the Moseleys was Seeretary 
of State for a long time, and as all entries of 
land were made in his offiee, he was aware of the 
loeation of all the unentered lands in the State, 
and was thus enabled to make large entries for 
himself. At what date Joseph Buneombe eame 
over to this eountry eannot be gathered from the 
records or the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
He resided for several years at Buneombe Hall, 
and the eellar of his house is stil] visible not far 
from the ereek, in elose proximity to an Indian 
fort, on the margin of the swamp; of him, at 
this day, little seems tobe known. He returned 
to the West Indies on a visit, where he died, 
and devised Buneombe Hall to his nephew, Col- 
onel Edward Buneombe. 

On the death of Joseph Buneombe, Dr. Lenox 
and Robert West, of Bertie, went to the West 
Indies for the purpose of making a speeulation 
out of Colonel Buneombe, and offered to pur- 


ehase his estate in Carolina. His wife, Eliza, 
advised against a sale, and remarked. that the 
land must be valuable, or those gentlemen would 
not have eome so far to purehase, and prevailed 
upon him to go and see it first himself, whieh he 
did in 1765, or thereabouts. On viewing the 
land, he was pleased with it, and returned to 
St. Kitts in 1766 for the purpose of moving his 
family to Carolina. On his return he found a 
new aeeession to his family in the person of 
Eliza Taylor Buneombe. When this ehild was 
twelve months old the Colonel removed his family 
to Buneombe Hall—he then being twenty-four 
yearsofage. Between his first and seeond visits, 
the “old Hall,’’ with fifty-five rooms in it, was 
built for him by Colonel Lee. He brought with 
him a ehaplain, a physteian, two or three ladies, 
friends of Mrs. Buneombe, a shepherd for his 
sheep, a floek of two hundred, a hind for his 
eattle, and upward of two hundred negroes, 
thinking to cultivate sugar. The maiden name 
of Mrs. Buneombe was Eliza Taylor. At the 
age of six years the little girl, Eliza Buneombe, 
was sent to New York to boarding sehool, and 
boarded with the family of Mr. Abram Lott, at 
that time Treasurer of the State, and a eonsignee 
of Colonel Buneombe, and a very wealthy man. 
With this family she remained tor ten years. 
The other ehildren, Hester and Thomas, were 
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placed under the tutelage and proteetion of Cul- 
len Pollock, Esq., of Edenton, i presume, after 
the death of Mrs. Buncombe and after the Col- 
onel went into the army. The former event 
seems to have taken place not many years after 
her arrival in this country. On attaining wo- 
manhood, (sixteen or seventeen, ) Eliza Buncombe 
was married to John Goelet, Esq., of New York, 
and was regarded, generally, as a most beautiful 
woman, and, from various accounts, not far short 
of Scott’s apostrophe— 


t: Ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 


A nymph, a natad, ora grace, 
Of lovelier form or finer face.’’ 


When the eolonists were in open rebellion 


against the mother country, on account of the’ 


oppressive stamp and tea aets, the revolution in 
its full blaze, and the British forces on our 
shores, Edward Buneombe, having become some- 
thing ofa politician, aud being a brave, chival- 
rie gentleman, of a sanguine temperament, and 
burning with patriotic ardor to bare his bosom 
to the battle’s rage in defense of his adopted 
eonntry’s rights was appointed by the State Pro- 
vincial Congress, which met at Halifax April 4, 
1776, colonel of the Fifth Regiment of North 
Carolina troops—he immediately conceived the 
idea of raising, by enlistment, a regiment of sol- 
diery, principally from the eounties of Washing- 
ton and Tyrrell, and sent out recruiting officers 
to others. He soon sneceeded in raising a regi- 
ment, at his own expense, which he qnartered 
and drilled at Buncombe Hall for about one 
year, preparatory to joining the army under 
Washington. By a simple eomputation it may 
be seen that the raising and quartering ot a 
regiment which, probably, at that time cousisted 
of from 500 to 700 men, for about one year, bya 
private individual, was a matter of no small ex- 
pense ; henee the magnitnde and justiee of the 
unliquidated elaim which the heirs of Colonel 
Buncombe have, from time to time, asserted as 
due them by the Nation. Full of ardor, and 
enjoying, to an unlimited degree, the confidenee 
of his tr oops, with his blushing honors crowding 
upon him in anticipation, young and buoy ant, 
he sallied forth to the seene of war and joined 
General Washington’s army, but at what point 
the writer has not been enabled to diseover. 
He served in the Revolutionary War to the date 
of the battle at Germantown, (1777,) at which 
time and place he received his mortal wound. 
As a wounded officer, he was put on his parole, 
and on one occasion, ‘being at the house of one 
of Washington’s generals, he remained stand- 
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‘a gentleman, and if a gentleman should com: 


v asked by the General 
a response, ehar- 
Colonel Edward 
rth Caroling 
Tolina, and 


who he was, the Co 
acteristic of the h- Pin m 
Buneombe, Fifth Regiment: of 
troops, of Buncombe Hall, North 









to my house, I would ask him to take 
a glass of wine.’’ At this rebuke the ie 
smiled, and accordingly invited him to bot! 
The Colonel, being somewhat convalescent 
his wounds, went to: anevening party at a friend 5 
house in the eity, and while deseending tho 
stairway, by some means or other fell over the 
railing, which fall, together with his wounds, 
resulted in his death, He died in Philadelphiu 
at the age of thirty, leaving Cullen Pollock and 
Dr. Lenox executors of his will. His wife, Eliza, 
died anterior to the war, and her remains were 
deposited in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s 
Church, Edenton. The Colonel’s sister, Mrs. 
Ann Caines, and Mrs. Bnncombe’s brother, the 
Rev. Samuel Oakes Taylor, have frequently writ- 
ten to the family in Carolina, and their letters 
are still extant. When the Colonel left for the 


“war, he made Cullen Pollock his agent, who 


leased out Buneombe Hall and the negroes there- 
on to one Cook for $800 per annum for four years. 
This Cook was cousin to the Colonel, but pos- 
sessed a name of not very ‘‘ genteel memory,” 
and of him, in connection with the Buncombe 
family, might be said what Coriolanus said of 
Rome: 


“Thou hast lost the breed of noble blood.” 


Immediately on the death of the Colonel, this 
Cook broke open a eloset almost hermetically 
sealed with wax, and surreptitiously abstracted 
therefrom all the silverware and plate, which 
was afterward seen in possession of his heirs, 
with the initials E. E. B. on them. He cut 
down, for firewood, the left-hand side of the 
beautiful avenue leading from the gate to the 
house, and finally paid the priee of his Icase, 
$3,200, by a certifieate of diseharge in bank- 
ruptey at Edenton, This agent, Cullen Polloek, 
was so negligent that he permitted a large por- 
tion of the Buncombe Hall traet to eseheat for 
the non-payment of taxes. Colonel buncombe’s 
estate was sued to pay for Eliza Buncombe’s 
board for ten years, and several negroes were 
neeessarily sold. 

Colonel Buncombe’s popnlarity seems to have 
been commensurate with his hospitality ; as 
proofs conclusive of the former the following in- 
eidents may suffice: His repeated elevations to 
the State Legislature, his appointment by the 
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Legislature to the Colonelsy, taking his horses 
from his earriage thrce miles from the Court 
House, then situated near the mouth of Seup- 
pernong River, av Mrs. Bateman’s, and the pop- 
ulace bearing nim upon their shoulders to and 
from the Court House. When his friend, Cullen 
Pollock, forsiding with the Loyalists, was tarred, 
ieethered, and shot at through his windows, his 
carriage thrown over the doek, ete., so indig- 
-nt was Colonel Buncombe that he buekled on 

s arms, took his bodyservant with him, manned 
' boat and went to Edenton, and dared the man 
set of men who were at the head of the as- 
sult to show themselves. The instigator was 
Mat. Allen, who, though regarded at the time as 
a Hotspur, thinking with Falstaff that ‘‘ disere- 
tion was the better part of valor,’’ secreted him- 
self in his house until the Colonel had left town. 
Their object undoubtedly was to drive Mr. Pol- 
lock away and confiseate his estate. Buncombe 
County, in seleeting a name tor their County, 
duly appreeiated the memory and eminent mili- 
tary serviees of Colonel Buncombe, and did them- 
selves great eredit. 

Asan illustration of his proverbial hospitality, 
he often entertained most snmptuously a great 
many friends after the true style of a West India 
gentleman, his table being spread with the 
richest viands, whieh palled not on the most 
fastidious epicurean taste; his door-lateh was 
alway hanging on the outside, and when he had 
gentlemen & at Ii house whose eompany he par- 
tieularly appreciated, to prevent their leaving 
he had the bridge taken up and hid in the swamp 
till he was willing they should leave. On his 

gatepost, according to tradition, and the fact is 
mentioned in ‘Jones’ Defense ‘of, North Caro- 
hina,’’ was inscribed this distieh— 


“* Weleome all 
‘To Buneombe Hall.” 


Noble generosity, hospitality unparalleled ! 
His partieular assoeiates and friends were Cul- 
len Pollock, Dr. Lenox, Judge Iredell, Gov. 
Johnston, Mr. Ria, of Norfolk, Mr. Donaldson, 
of Petersburg, Va., and others. And for sueh 
a voluntary sacrifiee of life and fortune in the 
eause of his adopted eountry did he, during his 
life, or have his heirs sinee his immolation npon 
the altar of that eountry, received at her hands 
anything like fair indemnificatiou or even ade- 
quate eompensation, AH history tells us of the 
‘ingratitude of Republies.”” It has beeome 
mer ced i intoa politieal aphorism. Whatashaime- 
ful commentary this upon the text dedueed from 
the preeeding notes. Another instance of his 


jeopardy from the Republieans 


giving sueeor to the oppressed, against an infu- 
riate majority , may be found in the ease of poor 
Davidson, a Tory, who, when his life was in 
, found a refuge 
in the earriage of Colonel Buneombe, who earried 
him to his house and thus proteeted him from 
lawless violenee. Hts reward ts not of earth, 
but of heaven, for military prowess and chiv- 
alrie valor on the ‘‘teuted field,’’ and for gen- 
tlemanly deportmeut and tirbanity of manner in 
private life “have been permitted to pass away, 
by an ungrateful country, without its suitableand 
merited requital. e Sie transit gloria. mundi.’ 


“Oh! pity if thy holy tear 
Immortal deeks the wing of time; 
Tis when the soldier's honor’d bier 
Demands the glitt’ring drop snblime, 
For who from busy life removed 
such glorious, dang’*rons toil has prov’d, 
As he who, on the embattled plain, 
Dies bravely fighting, or nobly sliin?” 


One of his daughters married Dr. Goelet, of 
Washington; another, Mr, Clark, of Bertie 
County. 

Colonel Buncombe was distinguished for his 
undaunted courage, his martial appearanee, and 
his open, unstinted hospitality ; worthy is his 
name preserved in one of the most lovely Conn- 
ties of our State. 

The Pettigrew family is of French origin, but 
at an early period branehes settled in both Seot- 
land and Ireland. James Pettigrew, of the 
Irish branch, was anoflicer in King James’ ar my, 
at the battle of the Boyne, (1699) ‘between Will- 
iam and James II. Heemigvated to Ameriea in 
1740,* and rested for awhile in Pennsylvania ; 
then went to Virginia, thenee to North Carolina, 
and finally settled in Abbeville, South Carolina, 
where he lived to a good old age. When he re- 
moved from North Carolina he left his third son, 
Charles, who had been born in Peunsylvania i in 
1743. This gentleman’s early edueation was, in 
part, eondueted by the Rev. Mr. Waddle, (Wirt’s 
famous ‘‘ Blind Preaeher,’’) and in 1773 he was 
made Master of the Public Sehool at Edenton 
by Governor Martin. Jn 1775 he went to Eng- 
land to be admitted to holy orders, and was or- 
dained by the Bishop of London. He returned 
to North Carolina and devoted himself to his 
field of labor. For years he was Rector of the 
Chureh at Edenton, He married Mary, dangh- 
ter of Col. John Blount, and thus became eon- 





*Tor many facts and mueh of this sketeh, see Memorial 
of J. Johuston Pettigrew, Brigadier General in Confeder- 
ate army, by W. H. Treseott, Charleston, 1870, 
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nected with an influential family. His sym- 
pathies with his countrymen were not confined 
to his priestly relations, for in 1780 he accompa- 
nied the troops ealled into serviee for a Southern 
cainpaign. Soon after the Revolution efforts 
were made to build up more efficiently the broken- 
down walls of the Chureh, and in 1794 he was 
nnanimously chosen, by the Convention, Bishop 
of the new Diocese ; but he died before his con- 
secration. 

Bishop Pettigrew left one son, Hon. Ebenezer 
Pettigrew, who inherited not only the estate, 
but the genius, energy and excellenee of char aC- 
ter of his father. He was born near Edenton 
March 10, 1783, and took charge of the estate, 
on Lake Phelps, draining and improving that 


noble plantation by skill, science and enterprise. * 


For years he devoted himself entirely to agricul- 
tural pursuits, avoiding politics and public life. 
He was elected to the Senate of the State Leg- 
islature in 1809 and 1810, and was nominated 
as a candidate for the twenty-fourth Congress, 
(1835-37,) in opposition to Dr. Thomas H. Hall, 

one of the most popular and influential men of 
the then dominant party, (Jackson—Democrat, ) 
and was triumphantly eleeted. As an evidence 
of the regard and confidence of his neighbors, 
he received every vote- but three in Tyrrell 
County. 

Such was the aeeeptability of his public 
service in Congress that he could have been 
re-eleeted without opposition, bnt he peremp- 
torily refused to serve. He now devoted him- 
self exclusively to the pursnits of agriculture. 
Under his example and advice the conntry was 
vastly improved. He taught his neighbors how 
to drain and cultivate the soil, and how to lay 
off their canals and ditches. His own farm, on 
the margin of his beautiful lake, was the sub- 
jectof universaladiniration. Strangersfromadis- 
tance visited 1t to viewits beautiesand the magni- 
tude of the work. His life was one of labor and 
usefulness, and he left behind him the impress 
of his energy and intellect. He certainly did 
more to build up the County, to improve and 
enrich it, than any man of his age. He mar- 
ried, May 17, 1815, Anne, eldest daughter of 
William Shepard, Esq., of New Berne. Mr. 
Shepard was the father of Hon. Wilham B. 
Shepard, Hon. Charles B. Shepard, and James 
B. Shepard, and of Mrs. John H. Bryan. He 
died at Magnolia, in Tyrrell County, July 8, 
1848, leaving several children, among them (thie 
third son) was— 

J. Johnston Pettigrew, who was born at Lake 
Seuppernong, Tyrrell County, North Carolina, 
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on July 4th 1828 ‘he earlier part of his life 
was passed wit oo N from 
his seventh to his fifteenth year he was at the 
school of Mr. Bingham, in Hi isbor 

1845, he entered the University 
lina, ‘then under the charge of that 
and successful” preceptor, Governor D, L. 
his collegiate career was so brilliant as to 
becomeacoll evetradition. When hegraduated in 
1847 the faculty, the trustees and the press were 
exultant, and predicted for him a future of 
brilliant success; the event of his graduation 
is an era in the history of that ancient institu- 
tion. Nor were his classmates ordinary com- 
petitors, they wcre powerful in the generous 
struggle for knowledge, which Bacon says ‘‘is 
power.” Their suecess in after life is evidence of 
their mental superiority. Among them were 
Alfred Alston, Dnnean L. Clinch, Eli W. Hall, 
John Pool, Matt. W. Ransom, Charles E. Sho- 
ber, and Thos. G. Skinner, and others. That 
the universal acknowledgment of his merits was 
not confined to the partiality of friendship may 
be inferred from the faet that Mr. Polk, then 
the President of the United States, himself a 
graduate in 1818 of the University, who was 
present at the commencement, and accompanied 
by Commodore Maury, at his suggestion, ten- 
dered to Mr. Pettigrew the position of Assistant 
Professor in the National Observatory, at Wash- 
ington City. Crowned with the honors of lis 
alma mater, and promoted by the appreciation 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, with 
the regard of his teachers and the affection and 
admiration of lis assoeiates, and a large and 
influential conneetion, who were proud of his 
promise and „powerful to sustain him in the 
career of ambition; with great mental gifts 
highly cultivated, the’ vista of life opened 


to Mr. Pettigrew bright and promising. His 
position at Washington was one that af- 


forded access to the best society, as well as 
opportunities of distinetion in the setentifie 
world. 

The offiecs of the Observatory were eminently 
filled by Maury, Neweome, and others. But 
from a restless disposition, so often the com- 
panion of genius, whieh prefers conflict with 
men in the battle of life rather than the se- 
cluded pursnits of science, he remained ouly 
for a short time at the Observatory. He felt 
‘eribbed, cabined, and confined’? in the clois- 
ters of that institution. Accordingly he entered 
the law offiee of James Mason Campbell, of 
Baltimore, and eommienced the study of law; 


upon the invitation of his distinguished relative, 
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Janies L. Pettigrew,* he completed his law stud- 
ies in his office. After his admission to the bar, 
at the instance of his friends, who wished him 
to have every advantage that a finished educa- 
tion could present, he embarked in 1850 on a 
tour in ogee where he spent two years In 
visiting England, Treland, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy 8 Spain, and Switzer land, studying their civil 
ad military institutions, their laws, and their 
forms of government. While at Madrid he was 
tendered the post of Sceretary of Legatien by Mr. 
Barringer, then our envoy to Spain; this he 
declined. He returned home and commenced 
the practice of his profession at Charleston, in 
connection with his relative, James L. Petti- 
grew, Although he enjoyed great success, 
yet his connection with the bar was but of short 
duration, for the excitement of politics had 
Ee charms. He took an active intcrest in 
the couveution of the State to send delegates to 
the Cincinnati convention, and in October , 1856, 
he was chosen a member of the Legislature from 
the City of Charleston. His eareer as a politi- 
cian was brief, but brilliant and uscful. He 
was defeated in the October election of 1858. 
This disappointment enabled him to carry out 
a purpose long eherished by him. He felt an 
irrepressible desire for military service; when 
a student at Berlin he had endeavored to pro- 
curc admission into the Prussian Army. He 
again went to Europe and offered his serviees to 
the Sardinian Government; his application was 
suceessful, but on his way to join the army he 
met the news of the peace of Villa-Franca, 
which put an end to his jouruey. He devoted 
to study a few months in Spain, and returned 
home at the close of 1859, when he wrote a 
book, “ Spain and the Spaniards’’— 
the greatest interest and the sole meniento lelt 
of his talents as an author.. Mr, Pettigrew re- 
turned from Hurope and was convinced, as he 
long had feared, that the conflict between the 


seetions of onr conntry was only a question of 


time, and that, too, not very remote. With 
this conviction he had been desirous of expe- 
riencing active military service abroad on a 
large scale ; therefore he closely studied works 
on military science in various inodern languages. 
On his return he devoted himself to the impreve- 
ment of the militia organizations. He was 
elected Captain of a rifle company, which he 
drilled in the zouave tactics—its efficiency he 
had seen exhibited in Paris. - Events of great 





*'This should be spelled Pettigru; the South Carolina 
branch kept the French terminal in their name.—Eb. 
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importance now crowded upon eaeh other. The 
State of South Carolina seceded from the Union, 
and called upon her sons to rally to the sup- 
port of that government which they had been 
taught to love and obey. Major Anderson had 
snddenly evacuated Fort Moultrie and scenred 
Fort Sumter under cover of the night. Tort 
Sumter was fired upon and snrrendered, and 
we were in the presence of civil war. The un- 
expected occupation of Fort Sumter precipitated 
events. Pettigrew was ordered by Governor 
Pickens to demand of Anderson the evacuation 
of that fort. The result of that demand we 
vive in Pettigrew’s own words: 


«To F. W. PICKENS, Governor. 

“Sir: I have the honor to report that pur- 
snant to the instruetions of your Excellency, I 
proeeeded this morning to Fort Sumter in com- 
pany with Major Ellison Copers, Aeting Adjn- 
tant of my regiment. We werc courtcously re- 
ceived by Major Anderson, the commanding 
officer. I stated to him in the presence of all 
his officers that you had been astonished at the 
reception of the news of his having transferred 
his garrison to Fort Sumter; that by the under- 
standing between the State of South Carolina 
and the President the property of the United 
States was to be respeeted, and on the other 
side‘the military posts should remain in an un- 
changed condition. In a word, the question 
was to be considered a political, not a military 
one. I enforced strongly that we had per- 
formed onr part of this agreement; that we 
had discountenaneed and repr ressed every attempt 
of the people npon the property of the United 
States, and Í demanded in your name that af- 
fairs should be restored to their previous eondi- 
tion. He replied that he was a Southern man 
in his feelings upon the question at issue, and 
had so’ informed the Department when ap- 
pointed; that he knew nothing of the agree- 
ment mentioned; that he was the military 
commander of all the forts in the harbor, and 
did not consider that he had reinforeed them 
in merely transferring his garrison from one to 
that he had been informed that he 
would be attacked in case the report of our 
Commission was unfavorable ; that Fort Moul- 
trie was indefensible against an ordinary skill- 
ful attack ; that he had acted entirely ou his 
own responsibility. He declined to yield to my 
demand. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘CJ, JOHNSTON PETTIGREW.’ 


a 


All hopes of peace were ended, und eaeh see- 
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tion prepared to take part in the bloody arbi- 
trament presented. The fecling of the South 
was well expressed by Colonel Pettigrew, who 
in Jnly, 1861, received a stand of colors for his 
regiment, (to which he had been appointed,) 
and on receiving them said: ‘‘The flag of the 
Republic is ours no more. That nobly stand- 
ard which so often has waved over vict-.rious 
fields now threatens us with destructicn. In 
all its former renowns we participated ; South- 
ern valor bore it in its proudest triumphs, and 
oceans of Sonthern blood have watered the 
ground bencath it. Let us lower it with honor 
and lay it reverently upon the earth.’’? Col- 
onc] Pettigrew was offered the position of Adju- 
tant-General under the belief that his adminis- 
trative ability could ‘accomplish more good in 
organizing the forces of the State than by re- 
stricting ‘him to a single regiment. But he 
preferred the active duties of the ficld, and de- 
chincd. At the request of General Beauregard, 
and with the approbation of the Executive, he 
proceeded to organize a rifle regiment. Com- 
panics were e rapidly raised and tendered to him, 
and his selection of field and staff officers 

agrecd on. The regiment was tendered to the 
Secretary of War, at Montgomery, then the 
seat of the Confederate Government. The 
views of the War Department were not to, re- 
ceive organized regiments, but only companies, 
reserving to itself the selection of ficld officers. 

This was not agreeable, and the several compa- 
uies Composing the regunent, unwilling to ac- 
cept officers unknown to them, sought and ob- 
tained admission into other regiments. This left 
Colonel Pettigrew without a command, but his 
ardent temperament would not allow him to be an 
idle spectator in the fearful strife then imminent. 
He went to Richmond, to which place the Con- 
federate Government had been removed, and 
tendcred his services. He was only in Rich- 
mond a few days when he received a letter 
fron the Governor of North Carolina, inform- 
ing him he had been appointed and commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Twelfth Regiment of 
North Carolina troops. On the next day he 
started to his command at Raleigh. He was 
soon ready for the fray, and mar ched with his 
troops to the front only a few days too late to 
participate in the first battle of Manassas. 
During the winter of 1861-62 he was encamped 
at Evansport, on the Potomac, and then at 
Charleston, where his high military attainments, 
his untiring devotion to duty, so won the ad- 
nnration and esteem of all associated with hem 
that without his knowledge he was appointed 
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diership upon every PT eround—this 
was the first instance of an officer refusing pro- 
motion.” Neither yielded, and Colonel Petti- 
grew returned to Fredericksburg and remained 
there a few days. At the expiration of that 
time General French, his brigade commander, 
was ordered to Wilmiagton. Major- Gen 
Holmes, commanding at Fredericksburg, sent 


* for Colonel Pettigrew and urged his acceptance, 


and said: ‘“‘Coloncl Pettigrew, it is important 
to this command and to the countr y that you 
take this office. I regard itas yonr duty to do 
so.’ Pettigrew yielded his own convictions, 
and wrote a letter of acceptance. 

Soon after this General Pettigrew was ordered 
to York town, and with Whiting’ s Division was 
engaged in the battle of Seven Pines; while 
the battle was raging he was instructed to drive 
the enemy from a position in the woods, where 
they were strongly posted. The position had 
been before attempted by a regiment, which had 
failed. In making the attack the regiment was 
exposed to a fire of a battery of artillery on the 
flank. Pettigrew, leading one of his regiments, 
was attempting to carry the position by assault 
when he was wounded. An attempt was made 
to remove him from the field; exhausted from 
the loss of blood, he enquired how the day had 
gone, and when told that it was against us, le 
insisted that the men should leave him and go 
to the front to join thcir company. It was re- 
ported that he was killed, and his friends 
mourned for him as if dead ; he had becn taken 
prisoner and was sent to Fort Delaware. When 
exchanged, still suffering from his wounds, he re- 
paired to his command, uear Petersburg, and 
joimed his brigade in the ar my of Northern Vir- 
ginia, under General Lee. He took part in the 
battle of Gettysburg. In the first day’s fight, 
Pettigrew and his brigade were in the thickest 
of the battle, and proudly bore his bannei 
against the retreating foe. His bravery was 
conspicuous ; his cool and heroic conduct was 
magnetic ; 1t inspired his decimated command to 
action and daring. 

“I never realized before,” said Capt. Jos. 
Davis, ‘‘the worth of one man. His presence 
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and his cheering eommands nerved the arms of 
all.” 

On the second day his command was held in 
reserve. On thce third day Pettigrew was plaecd 
in charge of Heth’s division, and in that fatal 
anu gallant charge, où Cemetery Hill, he wasin 
the line on the left of Pickett’s command. His 
was not a supporting eolumn. Piskett reaehed 
the crest of the hill and held it awhile, Petti- 
grew having greater obstruetions did not reach 
that point: Both were repulsed by an over- 
whelming foree which occupicd an impregnable 
position. Pettigrew fell painfully wounded ; 
Burgwynn, Marshall, McCrea and Iredell, all 
sons of North Carolina, herc gave up thcir lives, 
and proved that North Carolina had followed the 
Confederate banners to the furthest point. The 
brigrt, warm beams of the sun on the Ist day 
of July, 1863, shone on 3,000 as gallant men in 
Pettigrew’s brigade as ever shouldered a mus- 
ket; on the morning of the 4th only 825 were 
left. 

The Confederate army fell baek upon Hagers- 
` town without any annoyanccfrom theenemy, and 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport and Falling 
Waters. General Longstrcet’s eorps, of whieh 
Heth’sdivision formed a part, crossed at the latter 
plaee. On the morning of the 14th of July, 
1863, this division, after a weary night’s march, 
stopped for rest and breakfast about a mile and 
a quarter from the bridge, at Falling Waters. 
For some inexplicable rcason General Heth had 
not thrown out any pickets; about 9 o’elock, 
while he, General Pettigrew and scveral other 
officers were walking to the left of the division, 
their attention was attracted by a small squad 
of cavalry riding out ofa wooded valley about a 
mile off. Their small number, (about twenty- 
five,) and their proximity, led General Heth to 
suppose they were a Confederate troop, and be- 
fore the error was discovered thcy had rcaehed 
the group of offieers, when a few scattcred shots 
were fired by thescreckless troopers in sight of the 
whole division. They made their eseape as rap- 
idly as they had made their attack. General Pet- 
tigrew was shot through the bowels and mortally 
wounded. He was carricd to the house of Mr. 
Boyd, half-way between Martinsburg and Win- 
chester, where, on the 17th of July, 1863, three 
days after being wounded, in the early stillness 
of a summer morning, his gallant spirit rested 
with his God. He died as he had lived, a brave 
and noble man. 

The Bishop of Louisiana, who was with him 
on the sad and solemn occasion, declared that 
‘Cin a ministry of near thirty years, I never 
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witnessed a more sublime seene of Christian 
resignation and of hope in death.” 

When we study his earnest, noble and self- 
sacrificing charaeter, his modest and reticent 
demeanor, his brave and daring courage, his 
solid and extended acquirements, we ean realize 
the loss to our country and our State in his death, 
and with Burke exclaim: ‘* When death, by 
one stroke, makes such a dispersion of talent, 
virtue and accomplishments, we feel the vanity 
of all earthly pursuits. What shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue !”’ 

John Hooker Haughton, eldest son of John 
and Mary R. Haughton, was born in Chowan, 
August 29, 1810. He received his academie edu- 
cation in the town of Edenton, and was gradu- 
ated from the University, in 1832, with Thomas- 
L. Clingman, Thomas 8, Ashe, James C. Dob- 
bin, William F. Davidson, Robert B. Burton, 
Thomas B. Hill, and others. He read law with 
his distinguished kinsman, Thomas B. Haugh- 
ton, of Chowan, and scttled in Tyrrell, to whieh 
County lus parents had previously removed. 
There he practiced his profession until 1837, 
when he removed to Chatham, and loeated at 
Pittsboro’. In this large County, populated by 
a thrifty and intelligent people, he soon ac- 
quired a lucrative practice, and beeame a lcader 
at the bar in this and adjoining counties. In 
1857, having purchased a plantation in the 
County of Jones, he removed to New Berne, 
where, following his profession with unabated 
zeal and vigor, he soon ranked among the fore- 
most lawyers at that bar, distinguished in the 
history of the State for its able advoeates and 
jurists. Mr. Haughton was thriee married. His 
first wife was a daughter ot that influential, 
hospitable and genial gentleman, Dr. Robert 
Williams, of Pitt. His seeond wife was Miss 
Eliza Alice Hill, whom he married in 1838. 
Miss Hill was a daughter of Col. Thomas Hill, 
of the Cape Fear section, a gentleman ot wealth 
and high social position. By this marriage 
Mr. Haughton became conneeted with many of 
the prominent families of the lower Cape Fear. 
Mr. Haughton’s third wife was Miss Martha 
Harvey, of New Berne, whom he married in 
1868. She died May 26, 1876, and he survived 
her only four days. Mr. Haughton belonged to 
the Whig party, and, until his removal to New 
Berne, was the acknowledged lcader of that 
party in the County of Chatham. He repre- 
sented Chatham both in the House of Commons 
and in the Senate, and he was, during his whole 
life, prominently connected with all the political 
movements in the State. He was nominated for 
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Congress, but the district being largely Demo- 
cratic, was defeatcd by the Hon. James C. Dob- 
bin. As a public speaker, Mr. Haughton was 
clear, logical and forcible. As a lawycr he was 
learned, laborious and zealous, and always com- 
manded a leading practice in the Courts he at- 
tended. Mr. Haughton was cheerful and social 
in his disposition, fond of anecdotes and told a 
story well. In all the domestic relations he was 
kind, affectionatc, tender and true. He dis- 
charged all his duties with intelligence and 
fidelity to his conntry and State. In fact, he 
was a man of unusual public spirit and liberality, 
and by his large subscriptions to works of in- 
ternal improvement greatly impaired his estate. 
The war between the States deprived him of his 
ample fortune and brought, with increasing 
years, much trouble and anxiety ; yet he main- 
tained his cheerfulness to the last, illustrating 
how a good man could bear adversity as well as 
prosperity with equanimity. 

Dr. Edward Ransom resides at Columbia, in 
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this (Tyrrell) County. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia, born in Gloucester County on the 12th of 
February, 1833. He was cducated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and graduated at Hampden- 
Sidney. He was first elected to the Senate in 
1873, and in 1874 was elected an Elector on the 
Grant ticket. In 1875 he was elected on an In- 
dependent platforin from Tyrrell County to the 
Constitutional Convention. The position of 
parties and of the State was critical in the ex- 
treme. On the preliminary question of adjourn- 
ment the parties were so evenly divided that upon 
his vote depended whether the body should or- 
eanize. Dr. Ransom was elected President and 
turned the scale by which the State was re- 
deemed. Dr. Ransom’s course was approved 
by the. State and by his own constituents, for 
he was elccted to the Legislature the next year. 

A biographical sketch of that eminent North 
Carolinian, Dr. Edward Warren, (Bey,) will be 
found in the article immediately following the 
preface, page xlix. 
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Beneath the rule cf men 
Entirely great, the pen is greater than the sword. 
” Behold the areh magieian’s wand! Jn itself ’tis nothing, 
But eatching soreery from a master’s hand, 
And aided by the gigautie power of the press, 
It paralyzes the thrones of monarehs.”’ 
— Bulwer. 

‘¢ Few persons have ever lived in North Caro- 
lina,” says an editorial in the North Carolina 
University Magazine, February, 1854, ‘‘ whose 
biography would be more interesting than that 
of the late Joseph Gales, born 1761, died 1841.: 
It is deemed proper to ‘preface the sketch now 
attempted by some historical memoranda of the 
press 1n our State. 

Martin informs us in his History of North 
Carolina (vol. II, 54) thata printing press was, 
in 1749, imported into the Province, and set up 
at New Berne, by James Davis, from Virginia. 
This was greatly necded, for from the want of 
such an cstablishment the laws were in mann- 
script, scarce, defective and inaccurate. 

The first book printed was ‘‘ A Revisal of the 
Laws, by Edward Moselcy and Samucl Swan,’ 
and, from its homely binding, was familiarly 
known as The Yellow Jacket. A copy of this 
edition is in the Library of Congress, presented 


by Hon. Samuel F. Phillips. When the -Gov- 
ernment was moved from New Berne to Wil- 
mington, in 1764, Andrew Stuart set up a press’ 
in the latter town, and issued the first number 
of the North Carolina Gazelte and Weekly Post- 
Boy. This was followed by the Cape Fear 
Mereury, in 1769, which was countenauced and 
sustained by the Committee of Safety, but dis- 
continucd at an carly period of the Revolution. 
It was in this paper that Gov. Martin first saw, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘the most infamous publi- 
cation of a set of people, styling themselves a 
Committee for the County of Mecklenburg, most 
traitorously declaring the entire dissolution of 
the laws, government and constitution of this 
country.” A copy of this paper was for- 
warded in the dispatch of Gov. Martin to 
his Government, dated 20th of June, 1775, 
which paper was withdrawn for Mr. Stevenson 
on the 15th of August, 1837, and has since never 
been recovered. ‘here was no newspaper in the 
State from this date until the 28th of August, 

1783, when Robert Keith issued, at New Ber ne, 
the first number of the North Carolina Gazette, 
or Impartial Intelligencer and Weekly General 
Advertiser. This was followed by the North 
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Carolina Gazette, printed by F. X. Martin, at 
New Berne, 1794. The list of newspapers 
established before the publication of the Raleigh 
Register, by Joseph Gales, in 1799, may be 
found in the University Magazine, III, 46. 

The family of Gales came from Eckington, 
England, where Joseph, the snbject of our pres- 
ent sketch, was born. With no patrimony save 
probity, aided by capacity and industry, he 
commenced the great battle of life, receiving as 
good an education as the conntry afforded. At 
the age of thirteen he was bound for a term of 
seven years to the trade of book-binding and 
printing, and he became master of the craft. 
He married, in 1784, Winifred Marshall, daugh- 
ter of John Marshall, of Newark®*upon-Trent, 
and established himself at Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
as printer and publisher. In 1787, with little 
capital, but with what is more valuable than 
money, ‘‘the character of an honest and in- 
dustrious business man,” he issued the first 
number of the Sheffield Legister, which, by its 
high tone, probity of purpose and ability, had 
an unprecedented circulation. ‘* Mis lines had 
fallen in pleasant places,’’ and he prospered. 
The happiness of his domestic circle was en- 
hanced by the birth of several children, among 
them were Joseph, born at Eckington, April 10, 
1786, died at Washington, July, 1860, and 
Sarah, born at Sheffield, 1789, afterward the 
wife of W. W. Scaton. Mr. Gales was aided, 
as an assistant editor, by a prepossessing youth 
who became an invaluable friend, and finally his 
successor as editor of his journal. -This youth 
was James Moutgomery, the poet. 

The troubled waves of the French Revolution 
reached the shores of England and excited the 
whole country. No district was more convulsed 
than Sheffield. Mr. Gales and his co-editor 
sympathized with the cause of reform. Riots 
took place. Dr. Priestly’s house was attacked. 
Hamilton Rowan escaped to America, as did 
Priestly. Emmet was hanged. The habeas 
corpus act was suspended. The printing of an 
insurrectionary letter to the London Club was 
traced to Gales’ printing office, and Mr. Gales 
was only saved from arrest and the jail by plac- 
ing the German ocean between him and his per- 
secutors. He safely reached Amstcrdam and 
went thence to Hainburg. There he was joined 
by Ins family, and in September, 1794, they em- 
barked for America, landing in Philadelphia, 
then the seat of Government. Here the steno- 
graphic skill of Mr. Gales found ready employ- 
ment, as the art of short-hand, in which Mr. 
Gales was well versed, was then almost un- 


known in the United States. He soon purchased 
a paper, the Independent Gazetteer, from the 
widow of Col. John Oswald. Years of pros- 
perity now followed the dark days that they had 
passed. They met a warm welcome, and found 

many of their old English friends, as Dr. Priestly 
and others, refugees from oppression. ‘The yel- 
low fever, in 1799, again visited Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Gales was one of the victims, Mr. 
Gales yielded to the inducements presented by 
some of the members of Congress from North 
Carolina, and decided to remove to Raleigh. He 
disposed of his paper to Samuel Harrison Smith, 
who, in 1800, accompanied the Government to 
Washington, where his journal was rebaptized 
as the National Intelligencer. 

With the characteristic kindness of a pure 
and simple-hearted people, Mr. Gales found a 
cordial welcome in North Carolina, and he at once 
establisheda journal,reviving the nameand motto 
of the one with which he had fought so brave a 
contest in Sheffield, the Raleigh Register. Here, 
at this kind and genial capital of a noble old com- 
monwealth, more than an ordinary lifetime was 
passed, tranquilly and happily, by Mr. Gales, 
who cnjoyed in its lovely climate the blessings 
of health and the respect of a generous com- 
munity. Surrounded by warm friends and 
family of affectionate and gifted children, the 
antnmn of life came to him with its mellow influ- 
ences, and Mr. Gales sought repose from the 
constant labors of prolonged and active employ- 
ment. Mr. Gales decidcd to remove to Wash- 
ington, where his son, Joseph, and his daughter, 
the wife of Col. Seaton, resided, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days. This announcement pro- 
duced some excitement in the place where Mr. 
and Mrs. Gales had so long resided, and were 
so warnily respected. They could not be parted 
from silently and without cmotion. A pnblic 
dinner, at which every respectable citizen was 
present, was prepared, and over which Governor 
Swain presided ; guests from a distance, among 
them Chief Justice Marshall and Judge Gaston, 
united to pay tribute in expressions “of respect 
and affection to their venerable and beloved 
friend. 

Governor Swain, in his address, June 4, 1867, 
at Raleigh, on the erection of a monument to 
Jacob Johuson, father of Andrew Johnson, 
offers this grateful tribute to the memory of 
Joseph Gales: ‘The venerable Joseph Gales 
was the senior of the editorial fraternity in years 
and journalistic experience. No one that knew 
him ever thinks of him but as the impersonifica- 
tion of kindness, benevolence and charity. His 
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eldest son, Joseph Gales, jr., at Washington, 
was joined by W. W. Seaton, ‘who had married 
his sister. Col. Seaton had edited a paper at 
Raleigh, and the names of Galcs and Seaton were 
transferred from the head of the Register to the 
National Intelligencer, the Register returning to 
its original status, with Joseph Gales, sr., as 
editor, continued the assurance so familiar to 
newspaper readers of the last generation: 
‘Ours are the plans of fair delightful peace, un- 
warp't by party rage, to live like brothers.” 
Raleigh thus gave to Washington city a brace of 
editors, trained in the office of the Raleigh Keg- 
ister, who published, for nearly a half a century, 
a paper that, for ability, fairness, courtesy, dig- 
nity, purity and elegance of style, was pro- 


nounced by a competcnt Judge to compare favor-: 


ably with the London Times, and certainly 
second to no gazette in this country.’’ 

Joseph Gales, sr., came to Washington, and 
in his declining years found congenial occnpa- 
tion for his generous nature in managing the 
affairs of the African Colonization Society ; >- and 
_ surrounded by respect, friendship and affection, 
were the last days of Joseph Gales on earth 
spent. He died in 1841. His venerable wife, 
whose genius had aided his labors, and whose in- 
tcliigence had brightened his checkcred life, had 
already preccded him by two years to that 





‘t Bourne from whence no traveler returns.’? 


The Legister passed into the hands of his third 
son, Weston Raleigh Gales, who edited it until 
his death, July, 1848, and was succeeded by his 
son, Seaton Gales, born 1828, died 1878, whose 
premature death all who knew him so deeply 
regret. We trust a short sketch of him will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 
born in the city of Raleigh, May 17, 1828, and 
graduated at the University in June, 1848. On 
the death of his father, in the following month, 
he took charge of the Rec gister, and, although 
only twenty years of age, conducted it with 
ability and dignity. 

On the commencement of the war he entered 
the army, and served four years as Adjutant- 
General of a brigade in Northern Virginia, and 
did a soldier’s duty in nearly all the battles 
fought by that army. After the war he con- 
tinued his editorial duties, and was associated 
from 1866 to 1869 with Rev. William E. Pellin 
the management of the Raleigh Sentinel, which 
under their joint efforts acquired great popu- 
larity and influence. He was nominated in 
1875 as a candidate for the Convention to amend 
the Constitution. His canvass was able, elo- 


‘He was. 
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quent and active; but his party was defeated. 
As an orator he was fluent, ready, and eloquent ; 
and as a lecturer, instructive, pleasing, and 
learned. His addresses on Odd-Fellowship, in 
behalf of the Oxford Orphan Asylum, and at 
Charlotte on the Centennial celebration, were 
very appropriate and exccedingly graceful. He 
was appointed Superintendent of the Document 
Room of the House of Representatives at the 
openiug of the Forty-fifth Congress, which 
position he held at the time of his sudden and 
unexpected death, on December 2, 1878. He 
left a wife and children to mourn their irrepar- 
able loss. 

Henry Seawell, born 1772, died 1835, lived 
and diedin Raleigh. He was a native of Frank- 
lin Cota, aman of strong native intellect, 
but of little education. He often represented 
Wake County in the Legislature; from 1790- 
1800, 1801-2, 1810-12 in the Commons ; and 
1821-26, 1831-32 in the Senate. In 1810 he 
was Ap ponies by the Governor one of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts, but the Legisla- 
ture did not ratify the appointment. In "1813 
he was elected Judge, which he resigned in 
1819. In 1832 he was again elected “Judge, 
which he held until his death, 11th October, 
1835. About 1820 he was appointed by the 
President one of the Commissioners under the 
Treaty with Ghent. He married the daughter 
of Colonel John Hinton, and left a large family. 

A few men of the State were better known 
and more highly appreciated as an advocate, 
judge, statesman, and financier than Duncan 
Cameron, born 1777, died 1853. He was a 
native of Mecklenburg County, Virginia. Bishop 
Meade in his work, “Old Churches, Ministers, 
and Families in Vir ginia,’’ says: 

‘This family was ‘ancient and highly respect- 
able. There were four brothers (two of them 
ministers) who came to America from Scotland. 
rev. John Cameron, one of these, succeeded 


Mr. Craig. He was educated at the King’s 
College, at Aberdeen. His first charge in 


America was St. James’ Church, in Mecklen- 
burg County, Virgima. In 1784 he went to 
Petersburg, and after spending some years there 
he went to Nottaway Parish. He taught school, 
and was made Doctor of Divinity by the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. As a teacher he 
was thorough and methodical, stern and au- 
thoritativc, but. he made good scholars. He 
continued Rector of Cumberland Parish until 
his death ìn 1815. His successor was the Rev. Jno. 
Micklejohn, whose name often occurs in North 
Carolina history, but not as a regular minister.” 
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Rev. John Starke Ravenscroft succeeded him, 
who in 1823 was consecrated Bishop of the 
diocese of North Carolina. Dr. Cameron mar- 
ried Miss Nash in Charlotte, Virginia, by whom 
he had several children, who inherited his 
virtues, piety and abilities. Among these was 
the distinguished subject of our present sketch, 
who was born in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, 
in 1777. He studied law with Paul Carrington, 
came to the bar of North Carolina in 1798 and 
scttled in Hillsboro’, and there commenced the 
practice. By his assiduity and acquirements he 
soon attaincd fame and fortune. In 1800 he 
was appointed Clerk of the Court of Conference, 
(then the court of last jurisdiction,) and prepared 
and published the reports of cases decided in 
that court. It was entitled, ‘‘ Reports of Cases 
Determined by the Judges of the Supcrior 
Courts of Law and Equity of the State of North 
Carolina, at their meeting on the 10th June, 
1800, held pursuant to an act of Assembly for 
settling questions of law and equity arising in 
the circuit, by Duncan Cameron, Attorney-at- 
Law, Raleigh, from the press of Hodge & Boylan, 
Printers of the State, 1800.’’ This wasan octavo 
of 108 pages. In 1804 this court, which had 
been styled the Court of Conference, was made 
a court of record. The judges were reqnired 
to reduce their opinions to writing, and file 
them, and deliver the same viva voce in open 
court. “The following year (1805) the name 
was changed from the Court of Conference to 
the Supreme Court, and converted from a tem- 
porary to a permanent tribunal. Chief Justice 
Taylor, ‘‘the Mansfield of North Carolina ;’’ 
Judge Hall, proverbial for integrity, amiability 
and sound common sense, and Judge Henderson, 
who in genius, judgment and power of fasci- 
nation in social intercourse, was without a pcer, 
were, says Governor Swain, the three Judges 
in 1822. Francis L. Hawks was the reporter, 


who had not yet attained his 25th year, but gave - 


promise of that distiuction he afterward attained 
in another sphereasa brilliant writer, a learned 
divine, and eloquent speaker, who enjoyed a 
higher transatlantic reputation than any other 
American in the line of his profession. Wil- 
ham Drew, of Halifax County, standing on 
the thin partition which divides great wit 
and phrensy, was Attorney-General. Of the bar 
were Wm. Gaston, facile princeps, Archibald 
Henderson, Joseph Wilson, Judges Murphey, 
Ruffin and Seawell; Hogg, Mordecai, Badger, 
Devereux and James F. Taylor. In 1806, 1807, 
1812 and 1813 he represented Orange County 
u the House of Commons. In 1814 he was 
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elected Judge of the Superior Court, vice Ed- 
ward Harris deceased, which he resigned, after 
presiding with satisfaction to the bar and the 
country, in 1816. In 1819, 1822, and 1823 he 
was in the Senate of the Legislature. In 1819 
he was chosen President of the State Bank. His 
course in the Legislature was marked by dig- 
nity, urbanity and patriotism—especially in 
the exciting period of the war with England ; 
he was a leading and unflinching advocate for 
its active prosecution. He was the devoted 
friend of internal improvement, and of all 
schemes to develop the resources of the State, 
with which subject no one was more familiar. 
He was a member of the Board of Internal Im- 
provement, and there was no one in whose 
judgment and opinion people had more confi- 
dence and respect. 

As a financier he was unrivaled, not only by 
the clearness of his judgment as from the in- 
tegrity of his character and the proverbial can- 
tion of the race from which he zame. For 
years he presided over the largest banking in- 
stitution of the State, “ the Bank of the State of 
North Carolina,” whose affairs he conducted with 
unparalleled skill and success. He- was elected 
its President in September, 1831, and resigned 
in ‘January, 1840, and was succeeded by the 
late George W. Mordecai, who married his 
daughter. In private life he was a sincere 
and unshrinking friend, a kind neighbor, 
Just and charitable. But, yet in his younger 
days at least, he observed the advice of Polonius : 


“ Beware of entranee into quarrel, 
But being in, so bear thyself that the opposer 
Will beware of thee.” 


About 1804 he had an affair of honor with 
William Duffey, Esq., in which Jndge Cam- 
eron was wounded. But in the course of his 
long life, and especially its close, his career was 
marked by Christian sincerity and benevolence, 
and he was a devoted and humble member of 
the church. He warried, iu 1803, Rebecca, 
daughter of Richard Bennchan, by whom he 
had several children. 

Moses Mordecai was a native of Warren 
County, and the cldest of the large and talented 
family. We read law with George Fitts, and 
settled in Raleigh, and became one of the most 
able lawyers of the State. He died at Raleigh 
at an early age. His brothers were: 

Samuel, studied medicine under Dr. Stephen 
Davis, graduated at Philadelphia and moved 
to Mobile, where he acquired fame and fortune. 

Alfred, graduated -at West Point, was sent 
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with McClellan to Europe to report upon the 
improvements in warfare. On the commence- 
ment of the Civil War he resigned his commis- 
sion. 

George W.,who was a lawyer, President of the 
Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, and also of the 
Bank of the State of North Carolina. He died 
a few years ago universally respected and re- 
eretted. 

Edmund B. Freeman, was born at Falmouth, 
in the State of Massachusetts, in 1795, and 
died in 1848. In 1805 he was brought to this 
State by his father, the Rev. Jonathan Otis 
Freeman, who for many years was-at the head 
of many classical schools of a high character— 
as Murfreesboro’, Salisbury, and elsewhere The 


son, after completing his education, devoted: 


himself to the study of the law, and after due 
preparation was admitted to practice. He, how- 
ever, never attended much to the profession. 
In early life le became editor of the Halifax 
Compiler, a paper pnblished in the town of 
Halifax. About the year 1830 he was elected 
reading clerk of the House of Commons, and 
eontinued to fill that office by snecessive elec- 
tions for several years. In 1835 he. was chosen 
principal clerk to the Convention which was 
then called to amend the Constitution of the 
State. About the same time he was appointed 
deputy clerk of the Supreme. Court, and con- 
tinned to act as snch, with a short intermission, 
nntil the death of his principal, John L. Hen- 
derson, Esq., in 1845. He was then appointed 
by the jndges principal clerk of the court, and 
continued in the office until his death, which 
occurred on July 3, 1848, the very day on which 
the court itself expired, being abolished by the 
adoption of the new Constitution. As clerk of 
heir court, the judges had the most exalted 
_ opinion of Mr. Freeman’s emincnt integrity and 
capacity, and the members of the bar with 
whom he was brought into contact and elose re- 
lations had not only the most impleit confi- 
dence in him, and regard for him, as an officer, 
but also affection for him asa man. Indeed, it 
has been trnly said of him that he was honest, 
competent and faithful in every public duty 
which he was ever called upon to discharge, and 
that in all the relations of private life he was 
kind-hearted, generous and true. He was 
twice married: first to Miss Mary McK. Stith, 
of Halifax, by whom he had one ehild, and 
then to Mrs. Foreman, the widow of Wm. 
Foreman, of Pitt County, who died many years 
before him, withont leaving any children by 
him. His only child, a daughter, married Ham- 


` Guilford Conrt-honse. 
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den S. Smith, Esq., of Raleigh, who died a few 
years ago, leaving his widow and three sons, 
who are still living. 

We shonld do injustice to merit and to long 
and faithful public service were we not to record 
the character and services of a servant of the 
State, William Hill, who for nearly forty years 
was Secretary of State, and died in this respon- - 
sible position. 

William Hill was born in Surry (now Stokes) 
County, N. C., on the 23d of September, 1773, 
and died in Raleigh on the 29th of October, 
1857,’ being eighty-four years, one month and 
six days old. 

Of his early life little is known beyond the 
few brief reminiscences occasionally narrated by 
himself. His father, who removed from Caro- 
linc County, Va., was a Baptist minister, a 
sterling patriot and an honest man. During 
the war of the Revolntion his stirring appeals 
stimulated the Whigs of this section. He was 
Chaplain in the American army at the battle of 
His son William was 
then about eight years old, and he well recol- 
lected hearing the roar of the artillery, being 
only four miles distant from the field of battle. 
He has becn heard to relate that a short time 
prior to this battle a band of Tories called at his 
father’s house, where he and lis mother were, 
and inquired for his father. On being told that 
he was not at home they departed, avowing their 
intention to hang him if they found him. He 
had incurred their hate by his devotion to the 
patriot cause. He was a member of the con- 
vention that met at Hillsboro’ in August, 
1775, to improvise a system of government for 
the State. The maiden name of his wife, the 
mother of the subject of this memoir, was Eliza 
Halbert. She was a native of Caroline County, 
Va. | 

The late Secretary had in youth bnt lim- 
ited educational facilities. He followed the plow 
for several months during the year to obtain 
money sufficient to pay his tuition at school the 
remainder of the year. At the early age of six- 
tecn he taught school, thus improving his mind 
while he earned a livelihood. 

In the month of July, 1795, having obtained 
a letter of introduction from Major Mark Hardin, 
of Chapel Hill, to James Glasgow, then Secre- 
tary of State, he came to Raleigh and entered 
lhis (Glasgow's) office as a clerk. Associated 
with him in the like capacity was William 
White, Esq., who succeeded Glasgow in office 
in 1798. He continned in the same position 
under Secretary White until about January, 
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1803, when he was married to Miss Sarah, 
daughter of Col. John Geddy. Col. Geddy 
was astaunch Whig. He was captured by the 
British and imprisoned for a long time in 
Charleston, S. ©. He was a member of the first 
convention of the people held in the State on the 
25th of Angust, 1774, at New Berne; also of 
the convention held at Hillsboro’ on the 21st 
of August, 1775; and he represented Halifax 
County im the State Legislatnre from 1774 to 
1835. 

A son and four daughters, all now living, 
were the fruits of this marriage. His wife died 
on February 14, 1833. A short time after his 
marriage he engaged in the mercantile business 
at Haywood, Chatham County, where he re- 
mained but a short time, returning to Raleigh 
during the year 1804. Here, for a while, he fol- 
lowed the same pursuit, at Richard Smith’s old 
stand, Mr. Smith being then his clerk. At the 
session of the Legislature of 1804-5 he was ap- 
pointed Magistrate for Wake County. At the 
February term of the court of pleas and quar- 
ter sessions in the year 1806, he was elected 
Register of the County; and at February term, 
1807, he was elected County Court Clerk, which 
office he held until he was elected Secretary of 
State in November, 1811, succeeding William 
White, who died in October, 1811. 

In the year 1834 or 1835 he again married. 
Ilis second wife was Mrs. Frances C. Blount, 
relict of Joseph Blount, Esq., of Chowan 
County. Her maiden name was Connor. She 
is a lineal descendant from John Archdale, a 
Quaker, who suceecded Philip Ludwell as Gov- 
ernor of Carolina in the year 1694. By this 
marriage there was no issue. 

At the burning of the old Capitol in 1831, 
Mr. Hill succeeded, by strenuous efforts, in pre- 
serying the records of his office, and had them 
removed to whatis now the site of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. By laboring incessantly he 
succeeded in arranging all his papers before the 
meeting of the Legislature. 

He held the office of Secretary of Stafe, 
through all the mutations of party, to the day of 
his death. 

Mr. Hill joined the M. E. Church in 1811, 
when Bishops Asbury and McKendree preached 
in the old State-house. He was baptized pri- 
vately, by immersion. There was then no 
church bnilding in Raleigh. 
built here was that of Rev. Mr. Glendening, a 
Unitarian, and the building is now used as a 
shop. It is situated on Hargett street, near the 
shop of David Royster,-sr. The next chnreh 


The first church. 
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2 
was the Presbyterian, and the next the Metho- 
dist. The only person now living in Raleigh 
who joined the church with Mr. Hill is Wesley 
Whitaker, sr. 

Many years ago he journeyed to Tennessee, 
then an almost unbroken forest. At that time 
it was a perilous undertaking. Robberies were 
by no means uncommon, and Indian outrages 
were of frequent occurrence. The passage of the 
mountains, too, was fraught with danger, as 
there were but few roads, and they almost im- 
passable. While there he met a widow lady 
with an intant, left by her husband’s death ina 
land of strangers, friendless and alone. She 
was endeavoring to make her way back to her 
relatives in Carolina, Obedient to the generous 
impulses of his natute he endeavored to secure 
her comfort and to shield her as far as he could 
from the hardships incident to the Journey, tre- 
quently carrying her infant for hours in his 
arms. In 1811, when a candidate for tie office 
he so long and worthily filled, he was opposed 
by a gentleman of deserved popularity and pow- 
erfnl family influence. Twice they received each 
an equal number of votes. Several members of 
the Legislature were confined to their rooms by 
sickness, and a committee was appotnted to visit 
them and obtain their votes. One of these gen- 
tlemen, a brother of the widow above mentioned, 
but an entire stranger to Mr. Hill, recollected 
hearing his sister speak of the kindness shown 
her by him, and cast his vote, on that account, 
for William Hill. That one vote secured his 
election. 

Mr. Rill had two brothers, one of whom is 
still living. ‘The other was at the battle of the 
Horse Shoe, under Gen. Jackson, and was called 
by the Indians ‘Captain Big John Hill.” He 
has been dead several years. 

In conclusion we append an article, published 
several years ago in the Asheville Messenger, and 
supposed to have been written by the late Gen. 
Johu G. Bynum: 


‘William Till—secretary of State. Perhaps 
there is not a gentleman in North Carolina who 
has held office as long, or given as general satis- 
faction to the whole State through its represen- 
tatives and private business intercourse, as the 
one whose name stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. James Glasgow was the first Sceretary 
of the State of North Carolina after the declara- 
tion of Independence. He held that office until 
1798, and was succeeded by William White, 
who held it tiil removed by death in 1811, when 
the present Secretary took possession of an office 
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that he has held without interruption over forty 
years ; ever faithful, ever at his post. Mr. Hill 
was born in Surry County, on Dan River, in 
1773, we believe; his father wasa Baptist, and was 
first reeommended to eonsideration by a letter 
(now in the Seeretary’s offiee) from Mark 
Hardin to Glasgow. Amid all the ehanges of 
politieal strife, the eontention, aseendeney and 
overthrow of parties in the State, and the 
eonsequent serambling for offiee, the finger of 
proseription has never been applied to onr now 
venerable eitizen and faithful publie servant. In 
glaneing at the order in whieh he has the books 
and papers pertaining to his offiee arranged, 
while paying him a visit in June last, we were 
struek with the order, preeision and methodieal 


arrangementof everything belonging to this im-: 


portant pubhe offiee. After years of labor, he 
has just eompleted the arrangement of every 
book and paper in his offiee in al phabetieal order. 
He begins with the eounties eammeneing at A 
and going through, then he takes up the names 
in the same order; then in the file of his papers, 
he takes up the years beginning with the first 
reeords at 1694. The eounties are arranged 
from 1735, and State papers from 1776. A refer- 
enee may be now had by him to anything per- 
taining to the history of the State and the Col- 
ony that has been preserved, in a moment’s 
time, for the last 150 years, now shrouded in the 
gloom of by-gone days, and many and singular 
and woeful are the musty reeords that are now 
imprisoned and speeehless upon his shelves. 
The first grants given by the State of North 
Carolina were dated in 1717. Mr.-Hill is now 
in a green old age, and little to hope from the 
pleasures of this fleeting world more than that 
eonseiousness, whieh is of more value than gold, 
of having honestly and faithfully performed his 
part upon the stage of human aetion, with an 
eye single to trnth, honesty and the glory of his 
God. 

‘His probation upon the eonfines of this 
earth is fast approaehing that point ‘where the 
good man meets his fate, and evinees to the 
world the exeellenee of religion and the blissful 
reward of a virtuous and eonsistent eourse of 
conduet. Sueh men are a blessing to the world 
in life, glorify their Creator in death, and leave 
the world the better for having lived in it, and 
their friends ‘not without hope.’ Mr. Hill has 
long been a faithful attendant, a sineere wor- 
shiper and a eonsisteut member of the Metho- 
dist Chureh. Long may he live to adorn her 
eommunion, and spread abroad in society the 
sweet influenees of virtue, honor and religion, 
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and when he dies may his exit be eahn, tri- 
umphant and peaeeful, for— 


* Death is the erown of life ; 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain. 
Death wounds to eure ; we fall, we rise, we reign, 
Spring from our fetters, hasten to the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers from our sight. 
The King of Terrors is the Prinee of Peaee.’ ”’ 


His son, Dr. Witham G. Hill, was long a 
resident in Raleigh, and mueh respeeted as a 
generous and kind friend and skillful physieian. 
He died a few years since universally esteemed. 
His son, Theophilus H. Hill, is named among 
“the Living Writers of the South,’’ by James 
Wood Davidson, A. M., 1869. Heis also a na- 
tive of the vieinity of Raleigh, born 1836, He 
is a lawyer by profession, and at one time edited 
the Spirit of the Age. He wrote verses early in 
life, always under impulse or inspiration, with- 
out system or objeet. A small volume of Mr. 
Hill’s produetion appeared in 1861, entitled 
“ Hesper and other Poems,’’ full of fire, ir- 
regular, hasty and ernde. His later poems, 
Nareissus, A Gangese Dream, The Pit and the 
Pendulum and Sunset, give proof of the poetie 
genius he possesses, when regulated by study 
and system. Rev. Dr. Craven, the President of 
Trinity College, pronounees The Song of the 
Butterfly one of the finest of this kind of poetry 
in the English language. Mueh may be hoped 
in the futnre of Mr. Hill. The eritie in 
‘The Living Writers of the South, on Mr. 
Hill’s produetions, says that he has been too eare- 
less of the gift he possesses, trusting too mueh 
to the inspiration of genius, rather than to re- 
fleetion and study ; that there is something of 
the moody style of Poe‘and not enough of eheer- 
ful romanee is his poems. 

Mrs. Betty M. Zimmerman was a native of 
North Carolina, the daughter of Rev. Thomas 
Meredith, an eminent divine of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and who resided near Raleigh, ed- 
itor of the Baptist Recorder. Some years ago 
she married R. P. Zimmerman, of Georgia. For 
several years she resided in Angusta, but the 
shadow of death there fell upon her life and 
elouded its brightness, for there sleeps her boy, 
to whom she alludes in the beautiful poems, 
Three Years in Heaven and Christmas Tears. 
Sinee the war she has lived in Atlanta. Her 
writings display genius and taste, and with 
study and appheation she would rank among 
the best of “The Female Writers of the South.”’ 

Andrew Johnson, born 1808, died 1875, was 
a native of Raleigh. He presents a notable in- 
stanee of a man rising from the humblest ranks 
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of. society, reared in ignorance and indigence, 
who by integrity, energy and perseverance at- 
tained the highest positions of honor and dis- 
tinction. His father, Jacob Jolinson, lived and 
died in Raleigh; his death was hastened by 
exertions in saving the life of a friend from 
drowning. 

In the Raleigh Star of January 12, 1812, 
the following obituary notice appeared : 

‘Died, in this city on Saturday last, Jacob 
Johnson, who for many years occupied an hum- 
ble but useful station. He was the city con- 
stable, sexton and porter to the State Bank. 
In his last illness he was visited by the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the city, by all of whom he 
was esteemed for his honesty, sobriety, industry, 
and his humane, friendly disposition, Among 
all by whom he was known and esteemed, 
none lament hin, except perhaps his own 
relatives, more than the publisher of this paper, 
for he owes his hfe on a particular occasion to 
the kindness and humanity of Johnson.’’ 

His son Andrew was left an orphan at a ten- 
der age. He was apprenticed to a tailor, and 
worked at the trade until he was seventecn years 
old. He never had the advantages of school. 
It is said that he was taught to read by his wife, 
but this is doubtfnl. He told me that he was 
when a boy delighted to hear Dr. William G. 
Hill read, as he often did, to the boys at work 
from the speeches of Burke, Pitt and others 
from the Columbian Orator, bnt he did not 
know a letter of the alphabet. Dr. Hill, see- 
ing the interest he took in the book, gave the 
book to him. This was the first book he ever 
owned, and from this book, by application and 
industry, he, unaided by any one, learned to 


read. He felt the importance of knowledge and 
resolved— 


‘* With such jewels 
As the aspiring mind brings from the eaves of knowledge 
"To win his ransom from those twin jailers of the daring 
heart, 
Low birth aud iron fortune.” 


And in this fearful and unequal contest his 
efforts were successful. He moved to Greenville, 
Tennessee, and iarried; here his conduct 
was so exemplary that in 1830 he was chosen 
mayor of the place ; in 1835 he was elected to 
the State Legislature, and from 18438 to 1853 
was a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. ‘‘ Here,’’ says Forney of the 
Press, in his flowing, expressive style, ‘‘ we 
knew him well, a calm, quiet man, usually, 


who bore the reputation among the members of 


being too radical and fond of impracticable re- 
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forms. But when roused he was impetuous, 
rash and dogmatic. He took no advice from any 
one, neither “from the precepts of history nor the 
examples before him. He never yielded his 
opinions or condescended to explain them, or 
ask other persons for their opinion. He seemed to 
delight in alarming the timid or irresolute by 
the rapid advance of his theories and ultraisms.’ 
His land system and judiciary reforms were so 
ultra to them that it was predicted that he 
would be shipwrecked in the storm he had him- 
self evoked, and swallowed up by the waves of 
radicalism. But he knew the workings of the 
popular tide intimately and thoroughly. The 
storm came upon him and his opponents. It 
elevated him and crushed them forever. The 
people had confidence in him, for he sprung 
from the people—they ‘‘ loved ‘him because he 
first loved them.” In 1853 they nominated 
him for Governor (when the State had first been 
carried by the Whigs against General Pierce) 
in opposition to Gustavus A, Henry, an able, 
active and practiced statesman, whose ‘eloquence 
won for him the title of ‘‘The Eagle Orator,” 
yet, with these odds, Johnson fearlessly entered 
the ficld, and by argumentand truth overcame the 
elegant and ornate Henry. But the campaign 
of 1855 was most critical in the political wars 
ot Governor Johnson, as it was the most impor- 
tant. Thecanvass commenced with the meteoric 
advent of the American party which was visible 
in the political horizon. It had just begun 
its career of unparalleled and brilliant success, 
and had swept within its orbit men of all par- 
tics and of all principles. This new organiza- 
tion, called ‘‘ the Know Nothing party,’’ a most 
appropriate name, Was so called from the secrecy 
and mystery of its rites, binding its votaries 
by oath to oppose the election of all foreigvers 
and Catholics, and to soamend the Constitution 
that all foreigners should remain for twenty- 
one years, after reaching this country, before 
they should be permitted to vote. Never did a 
task appear more hopeless than any opposition to 
this powerful and progressive party. Yet John- 
son buckled on his armor for the fray—the more 
formidable the advance the heavicr was his 
resistance and the heavier were his blows. ‘The 
election of Mr. Gentry, his opponent, seemed 
so certain that Johnson's friends invited him 
to withdraw, or at least begged him to be more 
moderate in his declamation and less hostile and 
aggressive in hisattacks. But he spurned their 
timid counsel, and opened his campaign by 
heavy and stalwart blows, which fell heavier as 
the contest thickened ; victory perched on John- 
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son’s banner, and he obtained a triumphant 
majority. In 1857 he was elected a Senator of 
the United States, whieh he resigned in 1862 on 
being appointed Military Governor of Teunes- 
see. These were troublous and perilous times, 
but Governor Johnson bore himself as became 
aman of courage and discretion. In 1864 he 
was elected Vice-President, and on the death of 
Lincoln (April 15, 1865,) he became President 
of the United States. His course as President 
did not a ee the dominant party, and on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1868, the House of Representatives 
adopted resolutions. of impeachment, founded 
chiefly on alleged misconduct under the ten- 
ure-of-office act. He was tried by the Senate, 
organized as a high court of impeachment, and 
acquitted. After his term as President expired 
he returned to his home in Tennessee, and was 
eleeted again Senator in Congress tor the term 
commencing 1875, and sat during the extra 
session. He died soon after this at his residence, 
July 31, 1875. The verdiet of the country was 
that he was an honest and remarkable man. 

Three brothers, Joel, Joseph and Jesse Lane, 
removed from the County of Halifax, on the Roa- 
noke, more than one hundred years ago, to 
Wake County, (formed 1770,) then Johnston, 
(1746.) Colonel Joel Lane built on Hillsboro’ 
street, in Raleigh, the residenee of the late 
Win. Boylan, and was one of the wealthiest and 
best known of these brothers. He was a mem- 
ber of the Provineial Council, which met at 
Hillsboro’ August 21, 1775. The General 
Assembly in Jnne, 1781, met at his house; 
Colonel Lane was at this time Senator from 
Wake, and continued to represent the County 
up to the date of his death in 1795. On April 4, 
1792, he conveyed one thousand acres of land 
to the State immediately contiguous to lis resi- 
dence, at Wake Court House, upon which the 
City of Raleigh now stands.* 

General Joseph Lane, Governor Henry S. 
Lane, Senator and Governor of Indiana, and 
the late George W. Lane, Judge of United States 
Court of Alabania, were cousins, tlie grandsons 


*The eommissioners to whom this conveyance was made 
were Frederiek Hargett, Willie Jones, Joseph MeDowell, 
Thomas Blount, Win. Johnson Dawson and Jas. Martin, 
The place was fixed by an ordinanee of the eonvention 
that met at Hillsboro’ August, 1788. The eorner stone 
of the State House was laid in "December, 1792, and in 
Deeember, 1794, the General Assembly met in it for the 
first time. It was consumed by aeeidental fire on June 
21,1831, and on July 4, 1833, the eorner stone of the pres- 
ent State House was laid. The first Legislature of North 
Carolina met at the house of Riehard Sander son, on Lit- 
tle River, in Pergnimans County. in 1715. Up to this 
time the ‘Legislature had no local habitation. 
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of Jesse and great nephews of Colonel Joel 
Lane. 
Joseph Lane was born in Buncombe County, 


North Carolina, on December 14, 1801. In 
1804 his father migrated to the West, and 
settled in Henderson County, Kentucky 


Thence, in the year 1816, his son went into 
Warwick County, Indiana, where he became a 
clerk in a mercantile house, a position in which 
he remained some years. Having married and 
fixed his abode, as he then thought, for life, in 
Vanderburgh County, young Lane soon gained 
the confidence and esteem of the people, and at 
the eleetion of 1822 was chosen by the voters 
of that County and Warwiek a member’of the 
Indiana Legislature. He was barcly eligible 
when he took his seat, and theugh at that early 
age ‘fa man of family,” he seems, from the 
accounts of his contemporaries, to ‘have pre- 
sented at his entrance into public life the appear- 
ance of quite a juvenile legislator. Hon. Oliver 
H. Smith, for several years a United States 
Senator, and a political opponent of General ` 
Lane, in a work reeently published, thus de- 
seribed his appearanec at the opening of the 
Legislature, of which body he hinself was also 
a new member: ‘‘ The roll calling progressed 
as I stood by the side of the elerk. ‘The 
County of Vanderburgh and Warwick,’ said the 
clerk. Isaw advancing a slender, freckled-faeced 
boy, in appearanee cighteen or twenty years of 
age. I marked his step as he came up to my 
side, and have often noticed his air since; it 
was General Lane, of Mexican and Oregon 
fame in after years.” 

The youthful representative of Vanderburgh 
and Warwick was subsequently frequently re- 
eleeted by the voters of those Counties, and con- 
tinued to serve them, at intervals of one or two 
years, in one or the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, from the year 1822 to 1846, a period of 
twenty-four years. To any one who knows the 
fidelity of Generai Lane to the high and re- 
sponsible public trusts eonfided to him, it is 
needless to say, that as a meniber of the Indiana 
Legislature he was vigilant, aetive and effeient. 
Tenaeious of the rights and zealous to promote 
the interests of his constituents, he was at the 
same time just and liberal in his views on all 
questions affecting the rights and interests of 
other portions of the State. Ata time when it 
was thought that Indiana, over-burdened with 
debt, would be compelled to repudiate, he 


labored nntiringly to save the State from this 


deep disgraee, and had the satisfaction at last 
of seeing his efforts erowned with sneeess. 
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Always eapable of expressing his views elearly 
and foreibly on every subjeet of legislation, 
General Lane justly thought that too mueh of 
the time of all legisiative bodies was eonsumed 
` in idle and unprofitable debate. He ageordingly 
did not obtrude his opinions on the body of 
whieh he was a member, on all oeeasions, 
whether suitable or unsuitable; but strove to 
discharge his legislative duties in a way whieh, 
if not quite so ostentatious, he well knew was 
far more ereditable to himself and useful to his 
constitnents. 

An ardent supporter of the administration of 
General Jackson and Martin Van Buren as long 
as the latter followed ‘‘in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor,” General Lane took an 
active part in the struggles between the. Demo- 
eratie and old Whig parties, and by his great 
weight of eharaeter and frequent and laborious 
eanvassing, he infused a spirit like his own into 
the Demoeraey of his State. 

In the spring of 1846 the war eommeneed 
between the United States and Mexieo, and a eall 

was made upon Indiana for volunteers. Among 
the first to respond to this eall was Joseph Lane. 
Without waiting for a eommission from the 
President, regardless of every eonsideration of 
self interest or self aggrandizement, looking 
only to the faet that his eountry required his 
serviees, he enlisted as a private in Captain 
Walker’s eompany, Seeond Regiment of Indiana 
Volunteers. His fellow-soldiers, however, had 
no idea of permitting to remain in the ranks 
one whom nature had so obviously endowed 
with the qualities of a eommander. He was 
aeeordingly, on the eompletion of the regiment, 
unanimonsly eleeted Colonel. Soon after, on 
the reeommendation of the Indiana deleg: ition 
in Congress, and without any solieitation on his 
part. President Polk sent him a eommission of 
Brigadier-General, 

The first serviee, if serviee it ean be ealled, 
required of General Lane, after his arrival in 
Mexico was extremely irksome and disagreeable. 
stationed by order of the eommanding-general, 
with his brigade, in a swamp on the banks of 
the Rio Grande, he was eompelled to remain 
inaetive several months. Here, under the 
swelting heats of a tropieal sun, his troops were 
decimated by the diseases peewliar to that 
pestilential elimate. He, himself, was almost 
the only man belonging to the brigade who was 
not prostrated at some period during their 
long eonfinement on that fatal spot. At length 
the weleome order eame to advanee to Saltillo, 
of which plaee, on his arrival, he was appointed 
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by General Butler eivil and military Governor. 
Here, however, he was not long permitted to 
remain, being ordered, with his eommand, after 
the battle of Monterey, to join General Taylor. 

On February 22 and 23, 1847, was tought 
the great battle of Buena Vista, whieh in noth- 
ing, save the number of the eombatants, falls 
short of the most famous of modern times. 
The disposition of the Ameriean troops by the 
eommanding-general was sueh that, during the 
engagement, the brigade of General Lane was 
in the hottest of the fight from the beginning 
to the end. The hostile operations of the op- 
posing armies, resulting in the great battle of 
the 23d, eommeneed on the heigbts aronnd 
Buena Vista on the 22d. On the afternoon of 
that day, the Mexiean lines being suffieiently 
advaneed, a shell thrown from a howitzer, by 
order of Santa Anna, was the signal for the 
attaek. Immediately a heavy fire, in eontinned 
rolling volleys, was opened by the Mexiean hight 
troops under Ampudia, upon the Ameriean 
skirmishers on the opposite ridge of the moun- 
tain. The Amerieans replied with spirit, and 
the firing was kept up with mueh animation on 
both sides, but withont any definite result, 
until darkness put an end to the eombat, and 
both parties retired, to await a renewal of the 
strife on a more extended seale on the following 
day. 

On the morning of the 23d the battle was re- 
newed, and raged with the greatest fury through- 
out the day. The first movement of Santa Anna 
was to turn the left flank of the Amerieans. 
Four eompanies, under Major Gorman, were de- 
spatehed by Gen. Lane to intereept this move- 
ment. Soon after, three eompanies of the Seeond 
Ilinois, and three of Marshall's Kentueky regi- 
ments, were sent to Gorman’s assistanee. While 
these troops were engaged with the enemy on 
the brow of the mountain, a large body of Mexi- 
cans, six thonsand strong, advaneed to the plain, 
toward the position held by Gen. Lane. Heim- 
mediately formed his httle band, now redueed 
to 400 men, into line, to reeeive the onset of 
this immense foree. Hardly was this movement 
eompleted when the Mexieans opened a tre- 
mendous fire from their entire line, whieh was 
returned by the Americans with promptness and 
good effeet. “Nothing,” says an eye-witness, 
‘‘eould exeeed the imposing and fearful appear- 
anee of the torrent of assailants, whieh, at this 
moment, swept along toward the little band of 
Lane. The long lines of infantry delivered 
a eontinued and unbroken sheet of fire. But 
their opponents, though few in number, were 
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undismayed, and defended their position with a 
gallantry worthy of the highest praise. Several 
times I observed the Mexican lines, galled by 
the American musketry, and shattered by 
the fearful discharges from O’Brien’s battery, 
break and fall back, but their successive forma- 
tions beyond the ridge enabled them to force 
the men back to their position, and quickly re- 
plaee those who were slain.’ 

Thus commenced the battle on the plain of 
Buena Vista on the morning of the 23d, and 
continued to rage with unabated fury and vary- 
ing success to that close of that memorable and 
eventful day. In proportion to the violence and 
impetnosity of the assaults of the Mexicans on 
the American lines, was the steady and unshaken 
firmness with which those assaults were received. 


If at any time arcgiment, overcome by superior 


numbers, was compelled to give way, another 
quickly advanced to the rescue, drove back the 
enemy, and enabled it to regain its former posi- 
tion. In this way the Mexican General was 
kept at bay, his strength defied, his most skill- 
ful combinations and manceuvers baffled and dce- 
feated by his vigilant and active foe. Late in 
the afternoon, finding stratagem and force alike 
unavailing, the day drawing to a close and no 
chasm yet opened tor his legions in the ranks of 
the enemy, Santa Anna determined, by assailing 
the weakest part of the American line with an 
overwhelming force, to make a last desperate 
effort to win the day. Collecting all his infantry, 
he ordered them to charge the Hlinois and Ken- 
tucky regiments. These brave troops made a 
gallant resistance against the fearful odds op- 
posed to them; but, seeing their leaders fall, and 
overpowered by vastly superior numbers, they 
gave way and began to fall back. Gen. Lane, 
at this critical moment, hastened forward with 
his brigade, and opening a destructive fire upon 
the Mexicans, checked their advance, and en- 
abled the r etreating regiments to form andreturn 
to the contest. This was Santa Anna’s last 
struggle on that hotly-contested and bloody field. 
Night spread her mantle over the scene of con- 
flict. The weary Americans sank to repose on 
a gory bed, expecting a renewal of the strife on 
the following day. Morning came—but no 
enemy appeared. Silently during the night, 
Santa Anna, with his shattered legions had re- 
tired, leaving the victorious Americans masters 
of the field. 

Gen. Lane, having been transferred in the 
summer of 1847 to the line of Gen. Scott’s 
operations, reached Vera Cruz in the early part 
of September. On the 20th of that month he 
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set out toward the City of Mexico with a force 
of about two thousand five hundred men, con- 
sisting of one regiment of Indiana and one of 
Ohio volunteers, two battalions of recruits, five 
small companies of volunteer horse, and two 
pieces of artillery. This force was subsequently 
augmented at Jalapa by a junction with Major 
Lally’s column of one thousand men, and at Pe- 
rote its strength was further increased by acom- 
pany of mounted riflemen and two of volunteer 
infantry, besides two pieces of artillery. Several 
small guerrilla parties appeared atdifferenttimes 
on the route and attacked the advance and rear 
guards, but were quickly repulsed; and the 
column continued its advance nnmolested along 
the great road leading through Puebla to the 
City of Mexico. 

At this time Col. Childs of the regular army, 
with a garrison of five hundred effective troops 
and one thousand eight hundred invalids, was 
besieged in Puebla by a large force of Mexicans 
commanded by Santa Anna in person. This 
general, notwithstanding his many defeats, with 
a spirit unbroken by misfortune, and an energy 
that deserves our highest admiration, however 
much we may reprobate the cause in which he 
was engaged, had collected the remnant of his 
beaten army, determined, if possible, to wrest 
Puebla from the grasp of the American general, 
Scott, and thus cut off his communications with 
the sea coast. The gallant Childs well under- 
stood that the maintenance of his post was of 
the utmost importance to the success of the cam- 
paign. Every officcr and soldier under his com- 
mand seemed also to comprehend the immensity 
of the stake; and both officers and soldiers ex- 
hibited the loftiest heroism, and the most un- 
yielding fortitude, in mceting the dangers and 
enduring the fatigues and privations of a pro- 
tracted siege., Aware that a strong column, 
under Gen. Lane, was marching from Vera Cruz 
to their relicf, the grcat object to be gained by 
the garrison was time. Santa Anna, also aware 
of Gen. Lane’s approach, redoubled his exer- 
tions to carry the place by storm, superintend- 
ing the operations of the corps in person, direct- 
ing the guns to such parts of the defenses as 
appeared most vulnerable, and watching with 
intense anxiety the effect of every shot. Con- 
vinced at length by the obstinate resistance of 
the besieged, and the lessening distance between 
him and his advancing and dreaded foe, that he 


must abandon his position and encountcr the 


‘t Marion of the war” in an open field, he 
silently and cantiously withdrew, and with the 
main body of lis troops moved in the direction 
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of Hnentla, intending, when Gen. Lane had 
passed that point, to make au attaek upon his 
rear, while another strong foree should assail 
him at the same time from the direetion of Pu- 
ebla. Gen. Lane being informed of Santa Anna’s 
movements, at onee penetrated his designs. 
With the promptness of decision displayed in all 
his military operations, he divided his foree, 
leaving the Ohio volunteers and a battalion of 
reeruits, with two field guns, to guard the wagon 
trains. With the remainder of his eolumn he 
marehed, by a route diverging from the main 
road, direetly toward Huentla. 

On the morning of Oetober 9th the people 
of Huamantla were startled and dismayed to 
behold the formidable and glittering array 
spread out over the neighboring hills. White 
fiags were immediately hung out in a token of 
submission, and the plaee seemed to have sur- 
rendered without a blow from its panie-strieken 
inhabitants. Bnt suddenly the advaneed guard, 
under Captain Walker, having entered the town, 
was assailed on every side by volleysof musketry. 
He immediately ordered a charge upon a body of 
500 laneers, stationed with two pieees of artillery 
in the plaza. <A furious and deadly eombat en- 
sued. Gen. Lane advaneing at the head of his 
eolumn eneountered the heavy reinforeement or- 
dered np by Santa Anna, who had now arrived 
with lis whole foree. Soon the roar of battle 
resounded through every street, and street and 
plaza were reddened with blood and eovered 
with heaps of the slain. The Mexieans, for 
a short time, eombated their assailants with 
the energy and fury of despair. But the steady 
and well-direeted valor of the soldier of the 
“ Republie of the North,’’ bore down all oppo- 
sition. The Mexican ranks were broken and 
thrown into disorder ; the order to retreat was 
given ; and the Amerieau flag waved in triumph 
over the treacherous eity of Huentla. 

This was the last field on whieh Santa Anna 
appeared in arms against the United States. 

‘nis remarkable man, universally acknowledged 
to be able and aetive, was never a suecessful 
eonunander, Whether this want of sueeess is to 
be aseribed to the superior generalship of the 
leaders and prowess of the troops opposed to 
him, or to his own instability of purpose in the 
very erisis of battle, when vigor and deeision 
are most required, we will not stop to inquire. 
Having, during the progress of the war, col- 
lected several large armies, and led them to de- 
feat, he had determined with that whieh re- 
mained to him to make a last effort to retrieve 
his fortunes, and Huentla was selected as the 
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Waterloo, where his waning star should shine 
out in eloudless effulgenee, or sink to rise no 
more. If he did not eneountera Wellington on 
that field, he eneountered one who, with Well- 
ington’s eourage, united many of the hjgher 
qualities of a military eommander. Perhaps he 
relied upon Gen. Lane’s want of experience ; 
but the eourage and eonduet of the latter at 
Buena Vista should have admonished him of the 
hopelessness of a eontest in an open and equal 
field with sueh an offieer, at the head of troops 
eomparatively fresh, in high spirits, with full 
eonfidenee in the skill and eourage of their 
leader, and burning to rival the heroie deeds of 
their eountrymen at Chapniltepee and Cerro 
Gordo, Although Santa Anna from this time 
withdrew from an aetive participation in the 
eontest between the belligerent nations, the 
bloody drama iu whieh he had played so eou- 
spieuous a part was not yet elosed. Mueli re- 
mained to be done to eomplete the eonquest so 
auspiciously begun on the banks of the Rio 
Grande and proseeuted with sueh vigor by Scott 
in the valley of Mexieo, Many bloody fields 
were yet to be won; many desperate bands of 
guerrillas yet to be defeated and dispersed, to 
reuder the subjugation of the eountry eomplete. 

Defeated at Huentla, the remnant of the 
Mexiean foree fell baek on Atlixo, where, on 
Oetober 18th, a large body, with munitions 
and supplies, and two pieees of artillery, were 
eolleeted, under the orders of Gen. Rea. Gen. 
Lane hearing of the eoneentrationof the enemy’s 
troops at that point, hastened with the small 
foree at his disposal to attack them. After along 
and fatiguing mareh on a hot and sultry day, 
he eneountered the enemy strongly posted on a 
hill-side, within a mile and a half from Atlixo, 
The Mexieans made a show of desperate resist- 
anee, but being vigorously assaulted by the eav- 
alry, elosely followed by the entire eolumn, they 
gave way and fled in eonfusion toward the town, 
It was not until after night-fall that the whole 
eommand of Gen. Lane reaehed Atlixo, having 
marehed ten Spanish leagues sinee eleven o’eloek 
in the forenoon. Disposing his troops in sneh 
manner as to eommand the approaehes by the 
main roads, he opened a vigorous eannonade 
from a height whieh eommanded the town. 
The guerrillas, however, had fled, and the an- 
thorities having soon after surrendered the plaee 
into his hands, his weary troops entered the 
town and sought the repose they so mueh 
needed. 

It is impossible, within the limited spaee al- 
loted to this sketeh, to present a detailed aecount 
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of all Gen. Lane’s military operations at this 
period. In authentie histories of the war and 
official doeumients filed in the arehives of gov- 
ernment, the reader will find the record of his 
aehiavements—his long and toilsome marehes 
by night and by day over a wild and rugged 
eountry, full of narrow defiles and. dangerous 
passes ; his frequent surprises of the enemy ; his 
sudden incursions far away into remote valley 
and plain; his fierec eombats and glorious vie- 
tories, At Tlaxeala, Matamoras, Jalapa, Tun- 
lancingo, Gaeuataplan, as at Huentla and 
Olintla, Mexiean valor yielded to the force of his 
impetuous and well-direeted assaults. On every 
field the ranks of the enemy went down before 
the thundering eharge of his eavalry, the fieree 
onset of his resistless infantry. The fame of, 
his achievements soon spread through Mexico, 
and the terror with which the enemy was in- 
spired by his death-dealing blows and almost 
ubiquitous presenee, was equaled only by the un- 
bounded confidence and enthusiasm infused into 
his followers by his gallant bearing, and the 


prestige of a name ever retied on by them as the 


sure guarantee of -vietory. For one quality as 
much as any other, perhaps more than even his 
dauntless eourage, Gen. Lane was distingnished 
throughout the war—humanity to the vanquished, 
His bright fae was unsullied, his escutchcon 
untarnished bya single aet of wanton outrage or 
eruelty during the whole time he bore a eommis- 
sioun in the American army. When the fight 
was over and the vietory won, the field of ear- 

nage where a short time before foeman had met 
foeman in deadly eonfhet, presented the speeta- 
ele of stern and swarthy warriors imbned with 
the humane spirit of their leader, bending over 
the heaps of the dying and the dead, scleeting 
now aefriend and now a foc, from whom the 
vital spark had not yet fled, staunehing his 
wounds, and if the sufferer had not yet passed 
beyond the power of human aid to save, restor- 
ing him by their kind ministrations to life and 
health, family, home and friends. An officer 
thus distinguished for eourage and humanity 5 
unyielding fortitude nnder the severest priva- 
tions; an originality and promptness in the for- 
mation of his plans, surpassed only by the bold- 
ness and rapidity of their execution ; a eelerity 
of movement whieh annihilated time and dis- 
tanee; with a power of enduranee that defied 
hunger and thirst, heat-and cold—sueh an 
offieer, never for a moment relaxing his exer- 
tions, and daily adding some -new name to the 
list of his conquests, eould not fail to attraet the 
attention and exeite the admiration of the army, 
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‘and win the ODA and applause of his 
eountrymen in all parts of the United States. 
There was a tinge of romanee in his exploits 
whieh possessed on irresistible attraetion, and 
erptivated the imagination of all elasses of ad- 
mirers. But imagination has had little to do 
with the final judgment whieh his eountrymen 
have pronounced upon his eonduct. The paral- 
lel traced at the time between his deeds and 
eharacter and those of an illustrious hero of the 
Revolution, suggested to his countrymen a snit- 
able way of testifying their appreeiation of his 
serviees and adimiration of his eharaeter ; and 
they have, with a unanimity which shows that 
the parallel is not altogether imaginary, be- 
stowed upon hima title, prouder than any ever eon- 
ferred by a patent of nobility from prince or po- 
tentate—the title of ‘The Marion of the Mexi- 
can War.’”’ 

On Mareh 10, 1848, the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Mexico was 
ratified by the Senate. General Lane remained 
some months in Mexico after peace was eon- 
eluded, direeting the movements and superin- 
tending the embarkation of troops returning 
home. 

Returning to the United States in July, a 
few days after he reached home he was ap- 
pointed by President Polk Governor of the 
Territory of Oregon, This appointment, en- 
tirely unsolieited, General Lane, against the 
wishes of many of his friends, concluded to 
aeeept ; and having made the neeessary prepa- 
rations, started aeross the plains in September, 
with an eseort of twenty men. After a journey 
aeross the plains and mountains, full of peril 
and hardship, he arrived in Oregon in Mareh, 
1849, and immediately organized the Territorial 
Government. 
` Of the ability with whieh he performed the 
duties of Governor, no better testimony eonld 
be given than is furnished by the fact that 
when superseded by Governor Gaines, on the 
aceession of General Taylor to the Presidency, 
he was eleeted by the people of Oregon Delegate 
in Congress, a position whieh he long held. 

The military career of General Lane did not 
elose with the termination of hostilities between 
the United States and Mexieo. In Oregon he 
was destined to add other laurels to those 
already won. The Indians of that territory 
gave the whites mueh trouble, destroying lives 
and property, and thereby greatly impeding 
the progress and retarding the settlement of 
the country. In 1853 occurred a formidable 
outbreak on Rogue river, in the southern part of 
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Oregon. General Lane immediately eolleeted 
a force, composed of settlers, miners and a few 
officers and soldiers of the regular army, at- 
taeked the Indians near Table Roek, and after 
a desperate eonfliet, in whieh he was severely 
wounded, drove them from their position. 
Following up this sueeess with great vigor, he 
administered sneh chastisement that they soon 
gave up the contest, and were glad to aeeede to 
any terms of peace. 

He continued in Congress till the admission 
of Oregon as a State, when he was chosen 
Senator in Congress until 1861. 

In 1860 he was nominated as Viee-President 
with Mr. Breekenridge, but defeated. He has 
sinee retired from publie life, but his gallant 
son, Lafayette Lane, born 1842, eleeted a mem- 
ber to the 44th Congress, 1875- 77, worthily 
bears his name and his honors—the worthy son 
of a gallant father. 

William Wools Holden resides in Raleigh, 
a native of Orange County, where he was born 
November 24, 1818. His early edueation was 
at an ‘old field school”? until he was sixtecn 
years old, when he was employed at Dennis 
Heartt’s printing offec, in Hillsboro’, N. C. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Raleigh and 
was employed in the offiee of Thomas J. 
Lemay, Esq. He read law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1841. But his appropriate element 
was the press. in June, 1843, he pnrehased 
of Thomas Loring the Raleigh Standurd, whieh 
he condueted for twenty- five years with un- 
paralteled ability and sueeess. _No paper in the 
State ever wielded a more powerful influenee in 
North Carolina. It killed and made alive. Al- 
though it was thought at the time to be an un- 
meaning and empty boast, yet history reeords 
that its favor did make the politieal fortunes of 
many, while its frowns withered, with upas-like 
influenee, the hopes of others. In 1846 Mr. 
Holden was eleeted a member of the House of 
Commons from Wake County, but this was not 
the arena suited to his eharaeter or his tastes, 
and he declined a re-election. 
years as a member of the Literary Board, un- 
der the adininistrations of Governors Bragg and 
Ilhs. 
the Deafand Dumb Institution and of the Insane 
Asylum. He was a member of the Sceession 
Convention in 1861, and signed the ordinanee 
separating North Carolina from the Union. 
During the war Mr. Holden was a sufferer, and 
his office was ravaged by violenee. On May 29, 
1865, he was appointed by the President Pro- 


visional Governor of North Carolina under the 


He served several - 


He was also one of the eommissioners of 
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reeonstruetion plan of President Johnson. In 
1866 he was offered the mission to San Salva- 
dor, whieh he deelined.* 

In April, 1868, he was.eleeted Governor of 
the State for four years by popular vote over 
Judze Thomas S. Ashe, whieh stood 92,235 
for Holden and 73,594 for Ashe. Parties 
were now arrayed in angry antagonism, and 
madness and misrule marks this era. Mat- 
ters eame to such a erisis that the House of 
Representativ es on December 20, 1870, pre- 
sented eight artieles of impeachment against 
Gover nor ‘Holden “ for high erimes and misde- 
meanors’’ to the Senate, whieh as a high court 
of impeachment proceeded to tiy the same. 
Chief Justiee Pearson presided; the managers 
appointed by the House were Thomas Sparrow, 
ehairman; James G. Seott, of Onslow; Wm. 
G. Weleh, of Haywood; T. D. Johnston, of 
Buncombe; G. A. Gregory, of Martin; Jno. W. 
Dunham, of Wilson; C. W. Broadtoot, of Cum - 
berland. Governors W. A. Grahamand Thomas 
Bragg and Judge A. S. Merrimon were eoun- 
sel for the managers. Nor were the eounsel for 
the respondent obseure or less able. They were 
Hon. W. N. H. Smith, now Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court; Nathaniel Boyden, J. M. 
MeCorkle, Edward Conigland and Riehard Bad- 
ger, Esquires. After a patient examination of 
the testimony andar pens by both sides, the 
Senate did, Mareh 22, 1871, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members, pronounee W, W. Hol- 
den guilty of the eharges eontained in six ‘of 
the eight artieles, and pronounced the sentenee 
that “ he be removed trom the offiee of Gov- 
ernor and disqualified to hold any offiee of trust, 
honor or profit under the State of North Caro- 
lina’’—the first of the United States to get 
rid of a Governor in this way. After this 
event Governor Holden, (sueeeeded by Todd 
R Caldwell as Governor ) eame to Washington, 
and for a time was the editor of the National 
Republican. After being for a time in this 
position he returned to Raleigh and was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of that place. Gov. Ilol- 
den is now in “the sear and yellow leaf of lite.” 
He has been twiee married: first to Miss A. 
Young in 1841, and seeond to Louisa Virginia 
Harrison, by whom he has an interesting family. 
In this sketeh we have tried to state only ae- 
knowledged faets, without extenuation or ‘ set- 
ting down aught in maliee.’’ History will 





* Iis defeat by Governor Worth in 1865 is reeited in 
the sketeh of that gentleman under head of Randolph 
County. 
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show that he was ‘‘more sinned against than 
sinning.”’ 

Judge Daniel G. Fowle resides in Raleigh. 
He was born and raised in Washington, Beau- 
fort County, the son of the late Samuel R. 
Fowle, a prominent merchant at that place, a 
native of Boston, and a useful eitizen. He 
studied law and has attained eminence in his 
profession. He served in the army as Lientenant- 
Colonel of the Thirty-first Regiment and as 
Adjutant-General of the State. In 1865 he was 
appointed by Governor Holden one of the judges 
of the Superior Court. He is now in the suc- 
cessful practice of his profession and a promi- 
nent eandidate for Governor, and known as the 
silver-tongued orator. He has been twiee mar- 
ried : 
then to Mary, daughter of Dr. Fabius J. Hay- 
wood, of Raleigh. 

John Watrous Beckwith is now the Episco- 
pal Bishop of Georgia. Heisa native of Ra- 
leigh, sonof Dr. John Beekwith, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He read 
law and practieed for a time, but exchanged, as 
Hawks and others, the bar for the pulpit. He 
was ordained as a deacon at Wilmington in 
1854, and a priest at Warrenton in 1856. He 
was residing in Maryland at the opening of the 
war, and, as his brother Polk, felt it a duty to 
God and his eountry to join the suffering South. 
He entered as Chaplain, served through Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Georgia until the war 
ended. He then took charge of St. John’s 
Church at Savannah, and in 1868 was conse- 
erated Bishop of Georgia. He is a fluent speaker 
and blessed with winning eloquence. 

The Right Reverend John Stark Ravenseroft, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episeopal 
Church in the North Carolina dioeese from the 
date of his eonseeration, April 22, 1823, to the 
date of his death, March 5, 1830, was during a 


part of his episeopate a resident of the eity of 


Raleigh. We collate from a memoir by Mr. 

Walker Anderson, attached to the edition of 
his Works, “the following: Bishop Ravens- 
croft, born in the year 1772 upon an estate near 
Blanford, County of Prince George, Virginia, 
long a possession of his family. He was the 
only ehild of Dr. John Ravenscroft, a gentle- 


man of fortune, educated for the practice of 


medieine ; the mother was a daughter of Mr. 
Hugh Miller, a Scotch gentleman resident of 
the same County, both parents being deseended 
on the mother’s side from the extensive and re- 
spectable family of Bollings. Hesays: ‘Though 
a native of Virginia, of whieh State my pro- 


first to a daughter of Judge Pearson, and * 
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eenitors, as far baek as I have been able to trace 
them, with the exeeption of my maternal grand- 
father, were also natives, yet my first recollec- 
tions are of Seotland, my parents having re- 
moved there from Virginia the same year in 
which I was born; and after an interval of 
about two years spent in the north of England 
purehased and settled finally in the south of 
Seotland, where my mother and two sisters still 
reside.” Here his father died, 1780, and his 
mother availed herself of the exeellent opportu- 
nity whieh Seotland afforded of giving her son a 
classieal education; after he had finished his 
course at one of the most respectable grammar 
schools in that country, she placed him at a 
seminary of somewhat higher grade in the north 
of England, where, besides continuing his clas- 
sieal studies, he was instrueted in mathematics, 
natural philosophy and other sciences. He left 
Seotland and reached Virginia in January, 1789, 
then just seventeen years old. He came to look 
after the remains of his father’s property. In 
this he was so far successful as to be subsequently 
in easy if not affluent eircumstances. He en- 
tered William and Mary College, intending to 
devote himself to the study of the law, of which 
Mr. Wythe was then the professor, but owing 
to the extreme laxity of diseipline in the col- 
lege, joined to the large pecuniary allowauce 
made by his guardian, habits of extravagance 
and dissipation were induced, and he did not 
derive any great benefit from the lectures of 
this eminent lawyer. This fact is frankly con- 
fessed in the autobiographical sketch referred to. 
It does not appear that he was ever lieensed in the 
profession, but in WiHiamsburg he formed the 
acquaintance of a lady, whose lovely character 
appears from that time to have exerted an in- 
fluence over his wayward disposition suffieiently 
powerful to counteract the adverse influence of 
his former bad habits and want of religious 
principles, and to make him the estimable and 
respectable man he afterward became, until the 
more powerful operation of Divine grace brought 
hin into God’s ministry. About the year 1792 
he visited Scotland for the last time, eonverted 
his inheritance into money, whieh justified him 
in marrying the estimable lady jast referred to, 

on his return to Virginia. This event oecur red 
a short time previous to his coming of age, when 
he married the daughter of Lewis Burwell, of 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia, and settled in 
Lunenbureh County, not far from Mr. Bur- 
well ; here he devoted himself to the usual pur- 
suits of a eountry life. Asa husband, a master 
and a member of society, Mr. Ravenseroft was 
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everything that was estimable, and the absurd 
stories of his fondness for gaming and other low 
vices are utterly groundless. It is true that 
his good qualities were all obscured by a more 
than ordinary neglect and perhaps contempt 
of religious obligations. And it is this that 
led hun, when afterward connected with the 
church, to loathe himself to the degree which 
was so remarkable a trait of his religious char- 
acter. But many a mere moralist has built his 
claims for acceptance with his God upon a 
foundatiou far more slender thau the morality 
which Mr. Ravenscroft practiced during this 
period of his hfe, though without any reference 
to his accountability. Some groundless stories 
respectiug the immediate causes and manner of 
his conversion have been related, and even pub- 
lished, but it is well for Mr. Ravenscroft’s own 
reputation that he left in writing an excellent, 
interesting and detailed account of the rise and 
progress in his heart of that great change by 
which he ‘‘ put off, concerning the former con- 
versation, the old man and put on the new man.”’ 
Up to that time that he lived without ‘‘ God in 
the world,” as he himself was ever most ready 
to acknowledge, and his life had been the mere 
details of an ordinary irreligious lifc, passed in 
the obscurity of the country, possessing neither 
novelty or instruction. 

Though blessed in many ways, more espc- 
clally with a wife who seems to have found her 
happiness in promoting his; with an estate 
that was equal to his utmost wishes, and with 
the respect and affection of a large circle of 
friends, he yet experienced that truth which 
enters so largely into the experience of cvery 
man, that the happiness of this world is empty 
and unsatistying, and his well-informed mind, 
after a night of delusion, was brought to the 
conviction that ‘‘ here was not his rest.” This 
he thought he fonnd in a body of Christians 
then called Republican Methodists; and influ- 
enced by a personal attachment for one of their 
preachers, Mr. John Robinson, of Charlotte 
County, he and his wife, ‘who opened her 
mouth with wisdom, and whose tongne was 
the law of kindness,” tuok membership with 
that body. This was in the year 1810; in 
1815 he became much exercised on the subject 
of the ministry, believing he was called thereto, 
and was earnestly solicited by his brethren to 
assume its duties. He was compelled, after 
thoroughly canvassing the matter, to look to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for that dc- 
posit of apostolic succession, in which alone is 
the verifiable power to minister in sacred things, 
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to be found in the United States. On Febrnary 
17, 1816, Bishop Moore gave him letters of 
license as a lay-reader, and on April 25, 1817, 
in the Monumental Church at Richmond he was 
made deacon, and, for reasons satisfactory to the 
Bishop and standing committee of the diocese, 
at the same time he had conferred upon him the 
orders of priesthood, being ordained thereto on 
May 6, 1817, at Fredericksburg ; he returned 
to his parishes of Cumberland, in Luneuburg, 
and of St. James, in the County of Mecklenburg, 
Having lost his wife in 1814, he was married to 
his second wife in 1818, a Miss Buford, of Lu- 
nenburg County, whose consisteut Christian 
character was at once a comfort and an aid to 
him during their union. 

In 1823 he received an invitation to take 
charge of the large and flourishing congregation 
at Norfolk, but not conceiving that any call of 
duty accompanied this invitation, he promptly 
declined it, ‘*as nothing in the shape of emoln- 
ment could move him from where he was, and 
induce him to sacrifice his predilections and 
attachment to his own flock.” He was shortly 
afterward ‘‘called’’ to the Monumental Church, 
in Richmond, to be the assistant of thatvenerable 
prelate, Bishop Moore. For the good of the 
church, Mr. Ravenscroft was preparing to yield 
to what he considered as an imperative call of 
duty and to accept this invitation, when a call 
of a yet more imperative nature reached him 
from North Carolina, coming uuder circum- 
stances which at once forbade a rejection. 

The church in North Carolina had shared the 
same fate during the Revolutionary war that 
had involved all other portions of it in this coun- 
try in so much gloom and depression. The vio- 
lent prejudices, to the injustice of which it is 
hardly necessary to recur, wnich had brought 
odium and persecution upon its ministers else- 
where, existed here in their full vigor. The 
effect, indecd, of these prejudices seems to have 
been more remarkable in North Carolina than 
any where else, the church being identified as 
onc of the concomitauts of royalty. The cry of 
‘down with it, down with it even to the ground,” 
accomplished the wishes of the enemies of the 
church; and long after this Zion had arisen 
from the dust and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments, in other portions of her borders, her 
children here had still to weep when they re- 
membered her. It was not until the year 1817 
that three clergymen who had been called to the 
towns of Fayetteville, Wilmington and New 
Bernc, encouraged by some influential laymen 
in the two last-mentioned towns, proposed a 
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convention for the purpose of organizing the 
church in this State. A convention was accord- 
ingly held in New Berne, June, 1817, attended 
by three clergymen and six or eight lay dele- 
gates. The second convention was more uum- 
erously attended, and the church from that 
time continued rapidly to increasc, or, to speak 
more properly, to revive from her long and 
deadly torpor. Ata convention held in Balis- 
bury, attended by all the clergy and an unus- 
ually full delegation of laymeu, in the year 
1823, Mr. Ravenscroft was unanimously elected 
bishop of the diocese, and furnished with the 
requisite testimonial ; he received his high com- 
mission in the city of Philadelphia, April 22, 
1823, where he received his consecration at the 


hands of the venerable Bishop White, Bishops: 


Griswold, Kemp, Croes, Bowen and Brownell 
being also present and assisting. 

Bishop Ravenscroft was only required to de- 
vote one-half of his time to the diocese, the other 
pertion was used in the pastoral charge of the 
congregation at Raleigh. He set out on his 
Episcopal tour in June, within one month after 
his consecration, 

His devotion to both his diocese and parish 
always continued unremitted, besides ‘‘ the care 
of all the churches,” which to a mind so solic- 
itous as his, respecting every thiug that con- 
cerned their well being, was a source of constant 
and corroding g anxiety. The mere physical labor 
of hisannual visitations wasan immensestrain on 
his system. The farthest western County was 
more than three hundred miles distant from the 
more eastcrn, and yet long after disease had 
established itself in his enfeebled body he punc- 
tually and resolutely made his yearly visits to 
both sections, and these were only discontinued 
a short time previous to his death, when he had 
become utterly incapable of travel. 

In 1828 he was compelled to give up his pas- 
toral duties in the congregation at Raleigh; im- 
mediately the large congr evations of New Berne 
and Wilmington both sought his services, in- 
terrupted and hindered as they were, but these 
he declined, and selected the village of Will- 
iamsborough (now in Vance County) as the place 
of his residence, the congregation of that parish 
being small and never had the benefit of regular 
services... About this time he lost the whole of 
his worldly substance by a surety debt, the issue 
of which was his utter financial ruin; and yet 
a greater misfortune befell him, for,in January, 
1829, he lost his faithful spouse by death. Yet 
was he willing to meet the will of God, and so 
confiding in that blissful hope of immortality, 
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he lingered until March 5, 1830, the date of his 
death. His remains were deposited beneath the 
chancel of Christ Church at Raleigh. 

In person, Bishop Ravenscroft was lar ge and 
commanding, with a countenance in its gcneral 
aspect, perhaps, austere, but susceptible of the 
most beuevolent expression. His manner cor- 
responded with his person, especially when ex- 
ercising his ministerial functions, being remark- 
ably dignified, and so solemn and i impressive as 
to inspire all who had witnessed it with rever- 
ence. As a man he was liberal in his views, 
independent in his principles, just almost to 
punctiliousness, honest in his intentions, warm 
and kind in his feelings, bold and fearless in the 
cause of truth, and remarkably regardless of 
self in all he said or did. 

Asa citizen he was warmly attached to the 
frec institutions of our country, and was often 
heard to rejoice that the church, of which he was 
an overseer, was untrammeled by any alliance 
with the civil power. 

As a neighbor, he was kind and charitable, 
being considerably skilled in medicine ; he was, 
while resident in Virginia, the chief physician 
in hisneighborhood, and performed the laborious 
duties attached to this bencficent species of 
charity with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

As a minister of the divine word, Bishop 
Ravenscroft was faithful, diligent and zealous. 
He loved to proclaim the goodness of God and 
the glad tidings of the gospel ; and his appeals 
to the hearts and understanding were fervid and 
animated. He preached the gospel in its utmost 
purity. His success as a preacher no doubt 
arose in part from the familiarity which his 

early experience had given him with all the re- 
cesses of the unconverted heart, and the search- 
ing fidelity with which he portrayed its utmost 
secret workings. Not hke the spy who had 
merely discovered the outward deienses of the 
enemy’s cainp, but hke one who had been born 
and bred within its precincts, he knew every as- 
sailable point, every cdefcnseless ontpost, and 
beariug down upon it with impetuous force, it 
was impossible to withstand the assault. 

His solemn and impressive manner, his finely 
modulated voice, his commanding figure, and 
evident earnestness in the sacred cause in which 
he was engaged, never failed to command the at- 
tention and to move the hearts of his auditory; 
all were constrained to admit his zeal aud sin- 
gleness of purpose. Long may the mild influ- 
ence of his pious example continue to bless the 
chnrch which he sodearly loved, and may she ever 
pay a gratefuland mcrited tribute to his memory. 
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Levi Silliman Ives, D. D., LL. D., was born 
in Meriden, Conn., September 16, 1797, but at 
a very early age removed with his parents to 
Turin, Lewis County, New York, where he 
lived until he attained his fifteenth year, and 
was then entered at the aeademy in Lowville. 
During the later months of the war with Great 
Britain he was in the military serviee of the 
United States, bnt upon the return of peaee he 
became a student once more, and joined the 
elasses at Hamilton College in 1816, 

At first he studied for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, but before he was ordained was eompelled 
to leave the eollege by a very serious illness, 
and when health was restored he ehanged his 
religious views and united himself to the Prot- 
estant Episeopalians. He removed to New 
York eity in 1820, and studied theology with 
Bishop Hobart, by whom he was ordained in 
Angust, 1822; three years afterward he married 
Rebecca, a daughter of the bishop. His first 
mission was to Batavia, in Genessee County, 
New York; snbseqnently he was ealled to 
Trinity Chureh, Philadelphia, where he was 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop White, 
and in 1827 removed to Laneaster, Penn., where 
he had eharge of Christ Chureh. In the next 
year he served as an assistant minister at Christ 
Chureb, New York eity, for about six months, 
when he beeame reetor of St. Luke’s in that 
eity ; here he remained until he was eonseerated 
bishop of the dioeese of North Carolina in Sep- 
tember, 1831. In North Carolina he became 
popular for his efforts in behalf of edueation, 
and his sneeess in providing for the spiritual 
welfare of the slave population, 

His works on theology, entitled the ‘Apostles’ 
Doetrine and Fellowship,” New York; 1844, and 
the ‘‘Obedienee of Faith,” New York, 1849, 
gained him great distinetion asa theologian. 
When the exeitement as to the Oxford traets 
began in the Episcopal Chureh, he made a 
strong effort in favor of that movement, and so 
alienated from himself the eonfidenee of lis 
dioeese.* From that time his position beeame 
exeeedingly uneomfortable and most unhappy, 
and while in Rome in 1852 he openly allied 





* It is an error to say that Bishop Ives made a strong 
effort in favor of the Oxford movement, and so alienated 
from himself the eontidence of his diocese. Bishop Ives 
in common with perhaps a large majority of lis elergy 
heartily sympathized with that movement, as it was only 
carrying out those ehureh prineiples for which Bishop 
Ravenscroft had eontended Bishop Ives alienated the 
eonfidenee of his diocese by endeavoring to introduce 
Romish practiees, especially auricular confession, and fo 
maintain that they were anthorized by the ehurch.—d. 
B-C Ir 
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himself with the Chureh of Rome. Sueh an aet, 
as might be expeeted, received the severe de- 
nuneiations of the Protestant religious papers, 
and Doetor Ives defended his eourse in the pub- 
lieation of a book, entitled ‘‘The Trials of a 
Mind in its Progress to Catholieism,’’ (London 
and Boston, 1834.) On his return to Ameriea 
he beeame professor of rhetorie in St. Joseph’s 
Theologieal Seminary, and leetured in the eon- 
vents of the Saered Heart and of the Sisters of 
Charity, in New York eity. He also oeeasion- 
ally leetured in publie, and beeame aetive in 
the eause of the Chureh of Rome as president of 
the eonferenee of St. Vineent de Panl. To 
him the City of New York is indebted for the 
establishment in 1858 of the ‘* Catholie Male 
Proteetory,” and the ‘‘ House of the Angels,” 
a home for vagrant and orphan ehildren of 
Catholie parentage; both of these were emi- 
nently sneeessful, and were subsequently re- 
moved to West Chester County, in that State. 
Until his death, in 1868, he was president of 
these institutions. Dr. Ives was a very able 
but strangely erratie gentleman, and a most 
eloquent speaker ; his eonversion to the Romish 
Church was an exeeedingly unfortunate eireum- 
stanee, and without honor or profit ; on the eon- 
trary, it drew upon him a great amount of 
obloqny, and will give his name for ever here- 
after a notoriety most undesirable, * over whieh 
his sineerest friends lament as over a premature 
death. 

Rev. Riehard Sharp Mason, D. D., was for a 
long time a resident of Raleigh, and the reetor 
of the Episeopal Chureh, from 1840 until his 
death in 1875. He was a manof deep and 
diversified learning, and of exemplary and 
agreeable manners. A native of the Island of 
Barbadoes, one of the English West India 
Islands, where he was born Deeember 29, 1796, 
he was brought to this eountry when quite 
young by his parents, and edueated in Phila- 
delphia. He was admitted by Bishop White in 
1817 as deaeon of the Episeopal Chureh, and 
beeame reetor of Christ Chureh, New Berne. 
In 1820 he was reeeived into the order of priests 
by Bishop Moore (Rieh’d Channing) in St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Edenton. Dr. Mason remained 
some ten years in New Berne, a faithful, aetive 
pastor, and an earnest, self-denying missionary ; 
for the ehureh had then seareely any foothold 





*T think the first words most accurate. Bishop Ives’ 
friends eould not have felt his death a sad event, except 
that it wonld have parted them. They felt his defection 
to Rome much more deeply than they could have felt his 
death.—J. B. C., jr. 
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in this dioeese beyond the limits of New Berne, 
Wilmington and Fayetteville; to these Dr. 
Mason rejoieed to minister. 

In 1828 he was elcsted president of Geneva, 
now Hobart, College, New York, whieh he ex- 
ehanged in 1835 for the presidency of Newark 
College, in Delaware. There he trained many 
pupils who beeame distinguished in after life ; 
he remained for five years, when he became the 
rector of Christ’s Church, at Raleigh, and here, 
for the space of an ordinary lifetime, he dis- 
charged his sacred dutics with zeal, integrity 
and great uscfulness. All who knew Dr. 
Mason ean testify to the purity of his life and 
the sineerity of his charaeter. He dicd 1875 


universally loved and respeeted, leaving a wife. 
Mrs. Mason is quite an 


and several children. 
authoress, and is named among ‘‘ Southland 
Writers,” and one of ‘‘ the Living Female Writers 
of the South,” (by May T. Tardy, Philadel- 
phia, 1870,) for possessing great merit as a 
writer, and genius as an artist in sculpture; 
had she devoted her life to art, she would have 
rivaled Harriet Hosmer or Vinnie Ream in ex- 
eellence. Her head of General Lee, eut in 
eamco, is said to be an exquisite work. 

James Saunders, son of William Saunders 
and Betsy Hubbard, his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Hubbard, was born April 25, 1765, in 
Laneaster County, Virginia, where the Saunders 
family had been established for near a century. 
On February 16, 1790, he left the old home- 
stead intending to go to the then far West, but 
by the persuasion of relatives was prevailed 
upon to remain for near three ycars in the 
County of Brunswick, Virginia, when having 
abandoned his purpose to go West, lle came to 
North Carolina and settled in the Edenton dis- 
trict. On January 7, 1798, he married Hannah, 
widow ot Jaeob Simons, of Chowan County, and 
danghtcr of James Sitterzen, of Perquimans 
Connty, who, with Zebulon Clayton, Richard 
Sanderson, James Sumner, Thomas Doctar, 
Jacob Chancey, Joseph Sutton, Nathaniel 
Carruthers, John Stcphey, Marmaduke Norfleet, 
John Stephenson and '‘vhomas West, were on 
Mareh 23, 1734, appointed by Governor Gabriel 
Johnston, “ by and with the adviee and consent 
of His Majesty's council, justices of the peace 
for the precinet of Perquimans, to sct and hold 
aeourt onthe third Monday in the months of 
April, July, Oetober and January yearly.’ , 

The only child of this marriage was Joseph 
Hubbard Saunders, who was born in Chowan 
County on December 26, 1800. He was cducated 
at home in the country and in the town of 
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Edenton until he was about fifteen years of age, 
when he was sent to Raleigh to school, where 
he remained until January, 1819, when he 
entered the University of North Carolina, join- 
ing the sophomore elass, half advanced. In 
June, 1821, he graduated with distinetion, 
being, as his contemporaries said, the best 
writer in the college. After his graduation he 
remained at the university as a tutor and as a 
student at law with Judge Nash. Abandoning 
the study of the law for the study of theology 
with a view to entcring the church, he resigned 
his tutorship upon the death of his father in 
1824, and returned to Edenton, and for several 
years was in charge of the academy at that 
place. 

On February 6, 1831, in Richmond, Virginia, 
he was ordained a deacon by Bishop Moore, and 
on March 18, 1832, at Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina, he was made a priest by Bishop Ives of 
the Episcopal Chureh. In 1832 and 1833 he 
was in eharge of the Episcopal Church at War- 
renton, preaehing also at stated periods at 
Louisburg, Williamsboro’, Halifax and Scotland 
Neek. On April 25, 1833, he married Laura 
Lueinda Baker, daughter of Dr. Simmons 
Jones baker, of Martin County, North Carolina. 
In 1834 he removed to Raleigh in consequence 
of the establishment of the Episcopal school, of 
which institution he was one of the principal 
promoters, and had been appointed ehaplain. 
In spite of the favorable auspiees under whieh 
it was managed the attempt to establish a 
diocesan sehool for the edueation of boys in 
North Carolina proved, for causes unnecessary 
here to mention, unsuceessful, and in the fall 
of 1836 he moved to Pensacola, Florida, hav- 
ing received a eall to the ‘charge of the parish 
there, mainly through the instrumentality of 
Judge John A. Camcron and Judge Walker 
Anderson, then citizens of the place, but formerly 
of North Carolina. On October 24, 1839, he 
died of fever, the yellow fever being epidemic 
at that time, and was buried under the vestry 
room of his church. 

A man of great learning united with rare 
praetical scnse, of dcep and unaffected piety, 
and of tireless cnergy, it was his fortune to 
take a prominent part in shaping the destiny of 
the church he loved so well, both in his native 
and in his adopted State. When he entered 
its ministry in North Carolina it had no bishop 
and but a handful of clergy ; before he left it 
an impetus had been given that is felt to this 
day. That day was the secd time, the present 
is the harvest. How he aeeomplished so much 
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in so short a time is a wonder to every one who 
reealls that he died ere he was yet forty years 
of age. To this day even he is always referred 
to in North Carolina as ‘‘the Reverend Mr. 
Saunders.’’ In what esteem he was held in 
Florida will be shown by an extraet from a 
letter from Hon. Walker Anderson, afterward 
ehief justiee of the Supreme Court of Florida, to 
Rev. W. M. Green, then professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, now the venerable 
bishop of Mississippi: 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA, October 27, 1839. 

‘ My Dear Sir: It has been along time since 
we interehanged a letter, and it is a sad oeea- 
sion that prompts me now to renew our eor- 
respondenee. We have lost a beloved and 
valued friend, and I know it will afford you a 
mournful pleasure to learn some particulars. of 
his last hours. Our exeellent pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Saunders, has been removed from his labors 
on earth to his reward in heaven, and left a 
whole community in tears. He died on Thurs- 
day morning, the 24th instant, after a distress- 
ing illness of eight days with malignant brain 
fever. You have heard doubtless of the terri- 
ble seonrge with whieh our near neighbor, Mobile, 
has been visited this fall. Among the fugitives 
from that place many eame here, and, bringing 
the seeds of disease with them, they eame only 
to linger and die among strangers. There 
were, therefore, many ealls upon the sympathy 
of all; none responded to sueh ealls more freely 
than our dear friend. He was eoutinually 
abroad day and night with the siek and dying, 
exposing himself fearlessly to the sun and the 
dews. On the Sunday before his illness eoin- 
menced he preached at the request of the Com- 
modore of the squadron here on board of the 
flagship, and on his return complained that he 
felt the sun beating powerfully on his head as 
he was preaching ; for the service was on deek, 
and his being elevated brought his head near to 
the awning, which was between thein and the 
sun. Though he felt his head affeeted from 
this time, he did not eomplain mueh of it, and 
on Tuesday night, being ealled up at midnight 
to visit a young lady who was dying with yel- 
low fever, he went, having to walk near a half 
mile in a high, keen wind. He was up the 
whole night, and spoke to me afterward of the 
severe trial of feeling he underwent from the 
painful eireamstanees of the death-bed he at- 
tended. On Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock 
he was taken with a ehill, followed by high 
fever. From the first he had the best medical 
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advice, the fleet surgeons from both the Ameri- 
ean and Freneh squadrons being assiduous in 
their attention, and I need not say he was 
nursed as faithfully as the most devoted love 
eould dietate by his anxious and sorrowing peo- 
ple. His disease at first seemed to bea common 
bilious fever, sueh as has prevailed lately to 
some extent among us, but whieh is usually 
mild and easily managed, and in his ease it 
seemed to yield readily to the preseriptions, but 
on Monday we began to pereeive indieations of 
an affection of the brain, and during that night 
we could no longer mistake the malignant ehar- 
aeter of the attaek. On Thursday morning 
after waking from a sleep of some hours his 
mind was greatly obsenred, and before that 
night eame a dismal darkness had settled over 
his fine and well-balaneed intelleet. He raved 
ineessantly and ineoherently, but in all his 
wanderings God and Christ and heaven was the 
burden of his thoughts. He was-_ever going 
through some of the serviees of the ehureh or 
in a loud and anxious tone exhorting his people. 
He would eall on us to pray, and with a devout 
and impassionate manner repeat seraps from the 
Prayer Book, and once he got as far in the 
Lord’s Prayer as the petition ‘Thy will be 
done.’ This eontinued with but little inter- 
mission for forty-eight hours; for even when 
his strength failed him by bending your ear to 
his lips you would find he still was whispering 
about the ehureh and kindred topies. He sunk 
to rest without apparent suffering, though while 
his extremities were ehilling with the damps of 
death, the heat of the top of his head was almost 
painful to the toueh. Not a single glimmering 
of reason was permitted to eheer those who 
watened his parting struggle. He was buried 
on the afternoon of Thursday with more than 
the ordinary marks of respect. The floor of 
of his vestry room was removed and his grave 
dug beneath the spot in whieh he was in the 
habit of sitting when there. The vestry, be- 
sides addressing a letter of eondolenee to his 
widow, full of admiration for his eharaeter and 
sorrow for his loss, have determined to ereet a 
tablet to his memory. So universal was the 
reverenee in whieh he was held that on the day 
of his death and funeral the stores of the whole 
eity were elosed, the Creoles and Catholies unit- 
ing heartily with his own people in this demon- 
stration of respeet, and the officers of the Freneh 
squadron, whieh is lying in our harbor, at- 
tended the serviees in full uniform.”’ 


By his marriage with Miss Baker he left four 
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children: 1. Richard Benbury, born in Raleigh, 
March 12, 1834; 2. William Lawrence, born in 
Raleigh, July 30,1835 ; 3. Anne, born in Pensa- 
cola, April 20, 1837; 4. Joseph Hubbard, Oc- 
tober, 1839. 

I. Richard was educated liberally, and gradu- 
ated at the University in June, 1854, and after 
a course of study in chemistry, established him- 
self at Chapel Hill asa chemist and druggist, 
and has been ever since engaged, except when 
absent in the army, which in response to the 
call of the Governor he entered as a member of 
the Orange Light Infantry, commanded by Cap- 
tain R. J. Ashe, and was elected second leuten- 
ant; went with his company to Raleigh April, 
1861, and formed part of the First Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteers, Col. D. H. Hilly 
known as ‘‘the Bethel Regiment,’ and was 
engaged in the battle. He was promoted and 
commissioned as captain and A. Q. M. of the 
regiment. He was mustered out after the ex- 
piration of his term of service. He married in 
November, 1856, at the residence of her mnele, 


Frederick Stanton, Mary Stanton, danghter of 


late Gerard Brandon, ex-Governor of that State. 
They have had five children, and reside at 
Chapel Hill. 

II. Wm. Lawrence Saunders, the present 
Secretary of State, was born in Raleigh, July 
30, 1835 ; eraduated i in June, 1854 ; studied law 
with Judge Battle, and admitted to the bar 
1856. He moved to Salisbury, and resided 
there till the civil war opened ; he volunteered 
in April, 1861, as a member of the Rowan 
tifle Guards, commanded by Captain Frank 
McNeely, and ordered to Fort Johnston, below 
Wilmington. He was appointed a heutenant 
in the Rowan Artillery, then in camp of in- 
struction near Weldon. This battery was with 
the 4th Regiment North Carolina troops, and 
with this regiment marched to Manassas June- 
tion, arriving there a few days aftcr the battle. 
Having been appointed captain by Governor 
Clark, he returned to Salisbury and enlisted a 
company of infantry for the war, and took it to 
Raleigh for instruction at Camp Mangum ; they 
became a part of the 46th Regiment North 
Carolina troops, Colonel Hall. In May, 1862, 
the regiment was ordcred to Goldsboro’, thence 
to Richmond, and then to Drury’s Bluff, where 
it became a part of Gencral J. G. Walker’s 
brigade. He was twice wounded, once at the 
first battle of Fredericksburg in the right check, 
and at the Wiiderness in May, 1864, very 
severely, the ball entering the left corner of his 
mouth and passing out at the back of the neck 
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on the right side. In 1862 he was promoted 
to be major; in 1863 he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and on January 1, 1864, he was elected 
colonel of his regiment. His military carecr 
terminated at Appomattox by the surrender of 
Lee on April 9, 1865, when and where he was 
paroled. 

After the war closed, with his health and 
strength much impaired by his wounds, lie re- 
turned to Florida and engaged in planting. In 
1870 he returned to this State and was elected 
Secretary of the Senate, and re-elected in 1872, 
when with his brother-in-law, Major Engle- 
hard, he established the Wilmington Journal, 
winning great reputation as a sagacious politi- 

cal writer. This had great influence in achiev- 
ing the final triumph of the Democratic power 
in the State. In November, 1876, he estab- 
lished the Observer. On the death of Major 
Knglehard, February 15, 1879, he was ap- 
pointed his successor as Secretary of State, which 
important position he now occupies, to the 
gratification of the people of North Carolina. 
He is keenly alive to the success and progress 
of her institutions. His recent letter, Febrn- 
ary 21,1880, to Colonel Jolin D. Taylor, of 
Wilmington, on the subject of the sale or no 
sale of the North Carolina railroad, was allowed 
to be one of the ablest arguments presented on 
that side. He is now in the prime of life, and 
may he be spared for many years of usefulness 
to his country. 

He married February 3, 1864, at the house of 
Thomas Barnes, near Marianna, Florida Call, 
third daughter of the late John W. Cotten. 
In July, 1865, his wife dicd. We have not at- 
tempted to enlar ge this sketch by any display. 
of the usefulness, ability or talent of Colonel 
Saunders. This cau be done at some future 
time by abler hands. 

1V. Joseph Hubbard Saunders, named for his 
father, graduated at the University in June, 


1860. When the war began he joined in April, 
1861, the Orange Light Infantry, Captain 
Ashe. In December he was appointed a lieu- 


tenant by Governor Clark in Company A, 33d 
Regiment, then under instruction at Raleigh, 
commanded by Colonel L. O’B. Branch. 

This regiment was ordered to New Berne, 
and after General Brancl’s promotion, assigned 
to his brigade. After the engagement at New 
Berne, the brigade was ordered to. Virginia and 
assigned to command of General A. P. Hill. 
In 1862 he was promoted to be captain ; in 1863 
to be major, and in 1864 to be lieutenant-colonel. 
He was in all the severe engagementsof Northern 
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Virginia. He was twice wounded—once at 
second Manassas in the right shoulder, and 
again at Gettysburg, very severely; the ball 
entered the left nostril and passing out the left 
ear. His wound was supposed to be mortal, 
and he was lett on the field. He was captured by 
the enemy and carried to Chester Hospital, and 
after some months to Johnson’s Island, where 
he was imprisoned until March, 1865. He was 
then paroled for exchange and returned home. 
He resides with his mother, unmarried. 

William Ruffin Cox was born in Scotland 
Neck, North Carolina; he removed to Ten- 
nessee, and was educated at Franklin College, 
near Nashville; after graduating he became a 
student of the Lebanon Law School, and being 
licensed to practice, opened an office in Nash- 
ville. Before the civil war began he had re- 
turned to North Carolina, and settled in Edge- 
combe County, where he engaged himself in 
agricultural iuterests. In the civil war he was 
early commissioned major of the 2d North 
Jarolina State troops, and soon attained the 
rank of brigadier-general in the armies of the 
Confederacy, and commanded his division in the 
last charge of the Army of Northern Virginia 
afew hours before the flag of truce announced 
the surrender at Appomattox. And so North 
Carolina justly claims that at Bethel she bore 
the first assault at arms, and at Appomattox 
she fired the last gun in defense of the liberties 
of the South. 

Since the war General Cox returned to the 
practice of the law at Raleigh; for six years he 
was the solicitor of the Metropolitan district, 


and afterward he was appointed judge of the 


Superior Court for the same district, which he 
resigned to canvass his district for election to 
the United States House of Representatives ; he 
was elected to the 47th Congress over Moses A. 
Bledsoe. 
the University of the South; was a delegate to 
the Democratic convention which met in New 
York, and was elected to the St. Louis Demo- 
eratic convention but declined the honor, and 
for several years was chairman of the State 
Democratic convention. In every public posi- 
tion to which he has been called his course has 
been marked with fidelity, integrity and talent. 
His first wife was Penelope, daughter ot James 
S. Battle; his second wife is a daughter of 
Bishop Lyman. 

Octavius Coke resides iu Raleigh, a member 
of the legal profession. Heisa native of Vir- 
ginia, born at Williamsburg, October 4, 1840. 
Educated at William and Mary College, he 


General Cox is one of the trustees of 
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studied law and became a member of the bar in 
1860. When the civil war began he enlisted in 
the 32d Virginia Infantry, and soon attained 
the rank of captain, and so served during the 
whole contest. He was severely wounded at 
the battle of Sharpsburg and of Five Forks. 
When the war ended he settled in Chowan 
County, where he married Miss*Wood. He was 
a Democratic elector in 1872, and’ a member 
of the State Senate in 1876. He has now per- 
manently located in Raleigh, (1880,) and is 
chairman ofthe State Democraticcommittee. His 
brother, Richard Coke, became Governor of the 
State of Texas, and now represents that State 
in the United States Senate. 

A sketch of Dr. Richard H. Lewis, the cete- 
brated oculist, will be found iu Pitt County, of 
which he is a native. 

Donald William Bain is a native of Raleigh, 
born April 2, 1841. Educated at Mr. Lovejoy’s 
Academy. He entered the service of the State 
in the office of comptroller under Governor 
Brogden, in 1857, where he served until ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the treasury, which posi- 
tion he now holds. In February, 1867, he was 
appointed Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina. The systematic business 
habits he has used render his services invalu- 
able and most satisfactory ; he has the regard 
and confidence of every one who knows him. 





Hon. Kemp P. Battle in his centennial address, 
“« Barly History of Raleigh,” page 44, says of 
insurrections: It is impossible for us to imagine 
what terror rumors of ilusurrections among 
slaves caused our ancestors. They created a 
wild panic in which reason and seuse had no 
part. We find such rumors common in the 
early part of the century. The most notable 
was in June, 1802, when the discovery that one 
Frank Sumner had embodied a company of 
thirteen men under his leadership as eaptain, 
threw the whole country from Tar river to the 
Atlantic into consternation. Volunteer compa- 
nies were organized for patrolling aud arresting 
suspected persons. Martial law reigned su- 
preme. The writ of habeas corpus was sus- 
pended in practice, though not by law, as to 
the negro race. At the time one hundred men 
were locked up in Martin County jail. Captain 
Frank Sumner for his ill-timed ambition was 
promptly hung by judgment of a special court, 
and his deluded followers were glad to escape— 
one with the loss of his ears, one swith branding, 
the rest with flogging. i 

A similar panic about that time occurred in 
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Franklin County, bnt after great exeitement in 
all niddle North Carolina, and many arrests, 
the aceused were pronounced ‘‘ not guilty ’’ by 
the court hastily eonvened for the emergeney. 
When Nat. Turner’s massaere of fifty-five 
persons oceurred in Southampton, Virginia, in 
1831, the whole of Raleigh was placed under 
arms. The able-bodied werc divided into four 
companies, &aeh to patrol the streets every fourth 
night. The old men were organized as Silver 
Grays. The fortress was the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and it was agrecd that whenever the 
State House bell should sound the women and 
ehildren were to hasten to its protecting walls. 
At last one night O’Rourke’s blaeksmith shop 
took fire. It was night, says my informant, 
whose hair is frosted now; but he remembers 
as vividly as if it were yesterday, the women 
with disheveled hair and in their night elothes 
running for life through the streets. It was no 
laughing matter to them. One of our most 
venerable and intelligent old ladies, (and she is 
an uncommonly brave women,) although she 
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disbelieved the stories, yet when she heard the 
loud elangor of the bells at midnight, drew her 
enildren around her, determined to beg the 
enemy to kill them first so that she might see 
them safe in death rather than be the first to 
die, leaving them to brutality and torture. But 
her son, then a mere boy, brardished his de- 
eeased father’s sword and prepared to defend 
the household. I hope he will pardon me for 
mentioning an act so much to his credit. It 
was our Raleigh poet—James Fontleroy Taylor, 

The negroes were frightened more than the 
whites. They fled and hid under houses, in 
garden shrubbery, lay between eorn rows, any- 
where for safety. There never was a time when 
the eolored people of Raleigh would have risen 
against our people. It is greatly to the eredit 
of both raees that notwithstanding party ani- 
mosity and sudden emaneipation, the kindly 
personal feeling between the whites and their 
old servants has never been interrupted. See 
ante, pages, 127, 128, 222 and 223, touehing 
these matters. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


WARREN COUNTY. 


Gen. Jethro Sumner lived and died in War- 
ren County. His father emigrated from Eng- 
land and settled near Suffolk, Va. His son emi- 
grated to Bute (sinee 1779 Franklin and Warren 
Counties) and was sheriff of Bute for some years. 
When the Revolutionary war began he was ap- 
pointed, in April, 1776, Colonel of the third 
regiment of Continental troops by the Provin- 
cial Congress of the State of North Carolina. 
He joined the Grand Army of the North under 
Washington, and after a eampaign he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General and ordered to join 
General Gates in the South. He behaved with 
gallantry at Camden. Hethen joined General 
Greene and was with hun in his southern eam- 
paign, and eommandcd the North Carolina 
troops at the hard-fought battle of Kutaw, Sep- 
tember 8, 1781, where his eharge with bayonets 
eontributed to the sncecss of that deeisive 
battle. This was one of the severest battles and 
decisive of the whole Revolution. General 


Greene’s first line was composed of Marion’s, 
Sumter’s and Col. Pleasant Henderson’s Regi- 
ments, Lee’s Legion and Piekens’ Corps. The 
seeond linc was eomposed of Sumner’s Brigade 
of North Carolina Continentals, under Col. John 
B. Ashe, Major Armstrong, and Major Blonnt, 
with the Virginians on the left and Marylanders 
in the eenter. The British were driven from the 
field, and only eseaped annihilation by seizing 
a large briek house, from whieh their fire was 
so destruetive that Grecne forebore further at- 
tack. The force of each was about 2,000 men ; 
of these, 1,200 were left on the field. More 
than half the force of Greene were North Caro- 
linians. The first line behaved well, but the 
second linc sustained the brunt of the fight. The 
charge by Sumner with fixed bayoncts was bril- 
liant, and the proud Englishman was beaten at 
his favorite weapon. Many men of each line 
were transfixed by their opponents, and thus 
“ fighting fell.’’ 
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The war being over, General Sumner resigned, 
and married a wealthy widow (Mrs. Heiss) of 
New Berne, by whom he had three ehildren ; 
one of these, Mary Sumner, married Hon. 
Thomas Blount. (See page 158.) 

General Sumnerlies buriedin Warren County, 
near theroad between Louisburg and Warrenton, 
near the old Shoeeo Chapel. The stone that 
marks his grave bears this inseription: ‘‘ To 
the memory of Gen, Jethro Sumner, one of the 
heroes of 1776.”’ 

The Hawkins family is one of the most ex- 
tensive as well as one of the most respeetable in 
the State. They have pervaded not only our 
own State, but many other portions of the south 
and southwest, and wherever they have gone 
they have left indelible traees of genius, enter- 
prise, integrity and patriotism. 

The family is of English origin ; emigrated 
to this eountry about the reign of Queen Anne, 
1705, and settled in Gloueester County, in Vir- 
ginia, where the founder of this family, Phile- 
mon Hawkins, was born, on September 28, 1717. 
He removed from Gloueester County, Va., at tlie 
ace of twenty, to Warren (then Bute) County, 
in this State. 

Philemon Hawkins was enterprising and ener- 
getic. Born to but little fortune, reared to hard 
labor, with little or no edueation, without patron- 
age or powerful friends, he boldly resolved to 
make for himself a-name and place, in a new 
eountry, inhabited then only by Indians and 
semi-savage whites. His industry, energy and 
eapaeity eaused the country around him to grow, 
and he grew with it. He prospered beyond 
even his own hopes or the expeetations of his 
friends. His reputation and position is shown 
by the faet that he was an offieer in the Colonial 
Government, and was aid to Governor Tryon in 
the battle of Alamanee. From his own position 
in soeiety, and the liberal means at his eommand, 
he exerted mueh influenee. He was given to 
hospitality and kindness; no private house in 
the whole borders of the State was better known 
aud none where more enlarged and unstinted 
hospitality dispensed than at the house of Col. 
Philemon Hawkins, sr. He enjoyed the regard 
and respect of the community. He lived in the 
enjoyment of a well-spent life, and died in 1801, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. He mar- 
ried Delia Martin, by whom he had six ehildren, 
four sons and two daughters, as shown by this 
eenealogieal table : 

Philemon Hawkins, the fonnder of the family, 
was the son of Philemon Hawkins, of Virginia, 
born in Gloucester County, Va., in 1717; mar- 
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ried Delia Martin and hadissue: I. Delia, mar- 
ried to L. Bulloek, no issue; If. Colonel John, 
married a sister of Hon. Nathaniel Maeon, 
and had (1) Col. Joseph, whose daughter mar- 
ried to Williams, (2) Gen. Micajah, (3) Gen. 
John H., (4) Philemon, (5) adaughter, married 
to Baker, (6) another married to Williams, (7) 
and another married to Alston. 

III. Philemon, son of Philemon, jr., of Pleas- 
ant Hill, born 1752, married Luey Davis, died 
1833, had twelve ehildren: (1) William, Gov- 
ernor, married Ann Boyd, aud had eight ehil- 
dren: (a) Luey, married (lst) Coleman, (2d) 
Conner ; (b) Emily, married to Nutall, (e) Ma- 
tilda, (d) Wilham J., (e) Celestia, married to 
Amis, (£) Mary, (g) Henrietta; (2) John D., 
married Jane Boyd, and had eleven ehildren: (a) 
Ann, married to Young, (b) Luey, married to 
Cane, (c) Mary, married to Jones, (d) Vir- 
vinia, married to Anderson, (e) James, (f) 
Frank, (e) Dr. William J., (h) John D., @) 
Philemon, (k) Alexander, (1) Jane; (3) Joseph 
W., married Mary Boyd, and had eight ehil- 
dren: (a) Alexander, (b) Peter, (e) Philemon 
H., (d) George, (e) Willian D., (f) Ann Leis- 
ter, (g) Luey Henderson, (h) Rufus; (4) Benja- 
min F., married Sally Persons, and had Thomas, 
Henry and Benjamin; (5) Philemon, (6) George, 
(7) Frank, died unmarried, (8) Eleanor, mar- 
ried to Sherwood Haywood, and had nine ehil- 
dren: (a) Naney, married to William A. Blount, 
(b) Sally, (e) Rufus, (d) Luey, married to 
Bryan, (e) Delia, married (lst) to Williams, 
(2d) to George E. Badger, (f) Frank, (g) Rob- 
ert B., (h) Maria, (i) Riehard ; (9) Ann, mar- 
ried Wilham P. Little, and had seven ehildren : 
(a) Luey, married to Terry, (b) Mary, married 
to Mosely, (e) Thomas P., died unmarried, 
lived in Hertford County, (d) George, (e) 
Minerva, married to Graham, (f) William, (g) 
Susan, married to Dr. Charles Skinner; (10) 
Delia, married to Stephen Haywood, and had 
five children: (a) Margaret, (b) Dallas, (e) Lu- 
einda, (d) Sally, (e) Philemon ; (11) Sarah, was 
the seeond wife of Col. William Polk, of Ra- 
leigh, had issue: (a) Lueius, (b) Leonidas, (e) 
Mary, first wife of George E. Badger, (d) 
Rufus, (e) George W., (£) Susan, married to 
Kenneth Rayner, (g) Andrew; (12) Luey 
Davis Ruffin, first wife of Louis D. Henry, no 
issue. : 

To Philemon Hawkins and Delia Martin were 
also born ([V.) Benjamin, born 1754, died 1816; 
in Congress, 1782; Indian agent, 1785; U.S. 
Senator, 1789 ; he had one son, Madison, and 
three daughters. (V.) Joseph, died unmarried. 
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(VI) Ann, married to Micajah Thomas; no 
issue. 

Benjamin Hawkins (born 1754, died 1816) 
was born in Bute, now Warren County, the son 
of Col. Philemon Hawkins, sr., and Delia, 
his wife. He was reared in habits of industry 
and economy. His edueation was the best the 
eountry afforded. With a younger brother 
(Joseph) he was sent, after being prepared at 
other institutions, to Prineeton College, where 
they remained until the war closed its walls, he 
being then in the senior class. Thestudy of lan- 
gnages seemed to be his forte, and he was familiar 
with not only the Latin and Greek, but also was 
proficient in the modern languages, especially 
the French. This aceomplishment caused Gen- 
eral Washington to invoke his aid in his inter- 
course with the French officers, and he was for 
awhile a member of Washington’s military 
family. He was at the battle of Monmauth 
with Washington in 1779, probably as a volun- 
teer aid. In 1780 he was selected by the Legis- 
lature as commercial agent to procure supplies 
at home or abroad for the support of the war ; 
he repaired to the West Indies and procured 
munitions, arms and provisions, and shipped 
them on board of vessels belonging to John 
Wright Stanley, (the father of John Stanley,) 
then a wealthy merchant at New Berne, These 
vessels with their eargoes were eaptured by the 
British, whieh ruined the fortunes of Mr. Stan- 
lev, and when he applied to the State for in- 
demnity, and was refused, he sued Colonel 
Hawkins individually, but the eourt held that 
the eontracts of an agent of the State did not 
bind him individually. In September, 1782, 
he was eleeted by the Legislature a member of 
Congress in the old Confederation, and re-eleeted 
in 1783; he was present at Annapolis that year 
and witnessed the resignation of Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of America; 
Mareh 21, 1785, he was appointed with Daniel 
Carroll and William Perry to treat with the 
Cherokees and all other Indians south of them. 
He was also appointed by Congress with An- 
drew Pickens, Joseph Martin and Lanchlin Mc- 
Intosh, to negotiate with the Creeks. They 
eoncluded the treaty of Joephinton, and also 
the treaty with the Creeks of Hopewell. In 
1786 he was again elected a member of Congress 
to serve until 1787, and in 1789 he was elected 
Senator in Congress, with Samuel Johnston as 
a colleague, the first two United States Sena- 
tors ehosen to represent this State ; he took his 
seat January 13, 1790, and served for six years. 
After his term in the Senate had expired he was 
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appointed by the President ‘agent for super- 
intending all Indians sonth of the Ohio.’’ In 
1801 he was reappointed by Mr. Jefferson joint 
commissioner with Gencrals Wilkerson and 
Pickens to negotiate treaties with the Chicka- 
saws, Choctaws and Natches. It is a well- 
known trait in Indian charaeter that whenever 
war is waged in their vicinity their belligerent 
and restless temper will eause them to take a 
part. When General Jackson was earrying on 
the war with the Creeks it was deemed best by 
the Government that a regiment should be 
raised among the friendly Indians to prevent 
their joining the enemy. The regiment was 
raised and Hawkins was appointed Colonel, and 
the eelebrated half-breed McIntosh, Lieutenant- 
Colonel. This regiment was supplied for a 
time by Colonel Hawkins at his own charge. 
Colonel Hawkins from exposure and bad health 
wished to resign the charge of his responsible 
appointment as superintendent, but the Gov- 
ernment seemed unwilling to give him up. He 
died in this service June 6, 1816, leaving one 
son and three daughters. He was a man of 
literary attainments, and left works on ‘‘ Topog- 
raphy” and ‘Indian language,’’ valuable and 
interesting. ‘*A sketeh of the Creek conntry” 
from his pen has been printed by the Georgia 
Historieal Society at the private expense of Wm. 
B. Hodgson. 

Colonel Joscph Hawkins was a son of Phile- 
mon and brother of above. In 1782-83 and 
1812-13 he was in the Legislature; edneated, as 
we have stated, at Princeton. His namesake 
(son of Colonel John Hawkins) was in 1825 
Comptroller of the State. General Mieajah 
Thomas Hawkins, a son of Colonel John Haw- 
kins, was in the Senate of the State in 1823 and 
in 1827, and a member of Congress from 1831 
to 1841. He served again in the Legislature 
of 1846. General John H. Hawkins entered the 
Legislature in 1809, and served in the Senate 
of 1830-31, and in the House of 1835-36. Plhile- 
mon, second son of Philemon, was in the Leg- 
islature of 1803-6, 1807-8, 1810-11, 1817-18. 
Governor Wilham Hawkins, son of Philemon 
Hawkins, jr., was in the Legislature of 1804-5, 
and elected Governor in 1811; died in 1812. 
For Sarah Hawkins, who married Colonel Wil- 
liam Polk, see sketches p. 201, and of their sons, 
General Lucius J. Polk, see p. 202, and Bishop 
Polk, see p. 284. 

James G. Brehon, who was a surgeon of the 
Revolution, died at his residenee in Warrenton 
on April 8, 1819, at an advanced age. He was 
a native of Ireland, where he had received a 
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liberal edueation. He emigrated to Ameriea 
and settled for a time in Maryland. In the 
reeords of the committee of safety of Maryland, 
Oetober, 1776, is an order for Dr. Brehon to 
deliver up to Timothy Bowers all the books on 
phlysie, or any other kind in his possession taken 
on board of any of the captured vessels at St. 
George Island. (Foree’s Am. Areh., vol. 2, 
654.) He removed to Warrenton and began to 
praetice, but the war raged and he was ap- 
pointed a surgeon in the navy, and served at 
different posts to the elose of the war, when he 
returned to his profession. He was distinguished 
for his skill as a surgeon and his learned seien- 
tifie researehcs. He was eelebrated for gener- 
ons hospitality and his unrivaled eolloquial 
powers. (See Dr. Toner on the Revolutionary 
Surgeons. ) 

Nathaniel Maeon, born Dec. 17, 1758, died 
June 29, 1837; was born, lived and died in War- 
ren County. To attempt to mention all the ser- 
vices of this patriot, from his entranee in public 
life as a soldier of the Revolution to its elose as 
Senator in Congress, (1827,) would eoniprise the 
history of our Republie at important and interest- 
ing epochs, but neither our plan or abilities will 
permit tlis attempt. We propose to eonfine our- 
selves to facts and dates, leaving to the historian 
to delincate and present his eharaeter, a char- 
acter so unique yet so perleet, so grand and 
yet so simple, so eccentric and yet so unselfish 
and pure. 

His aneestors were from Virginia; he was 
sent to Prineeton College, where he pursued with 
diligenee his studies till the war of the Revo- 
lution closed that institntion. He returned 
home and entered the army as a private soldier 
in a company eommanded by his brother, where 
he served tor some years. This step was 
marked by an idiosynerasy so peeuliar to his 
whole life, and so different from the ordinary 
conduet of men. He not only refused rank 
whieh was open to him, but refused any eom- 
pensation for his service. He marehed with his 


eompany to South Carolina, then the theater of 


war, and had his full share of all the hardships 
and disasters of that terrible eampaign. He 
was present at the fall of Fort Moultrie, the 
surrender of Charleston, the defeat of Camden, 
and the rapid retreat of Greenc across the upper 
part of North Carolina. He was in eamp on 
the banks of the Yadkin when a summons eame 
to Mr. Maeon, from the Governor of North 
Carolina, to attend a meeting of the General 
Assembly to whieh he had been eleeted by the 
people of Warren County without his knowl- 
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edge and in his absence; he declined to go. 
This ineident came to the knowledge of General 
Greene, who sent for the young man and asked 
him the reason of this unexpeeted eourse—this 
preferenee of a eamp destitute of every eomfort, 
and with gloomy prospects, to a eomfortable 
seat in the Legislature. Mr. Maeon, in his 
sententious way, said ‘his eountry needed the 
services of all her sons—that he had seen the 
faees of the British many times, and as yet 
never saw their baeks, and he meant to stay in 
the army until he did.” Greene instantly saw 
the material of which the man was made—de- 
voted patriotism—and determined to utilize it. 
He told him ‘‘ that he eould do more good as a 
member of the Legislature than asa soldier, 
and that in the army he was but one man, but 
in the Legislature he might urge many to fur- 
nish supplies by showing the utter destitution 
and distress he had seen; that it was his duty 
to go.’ Only under sueh orders and such high 
promptings did he leave the army, and by his 
influence contributed to obtain supplies which 
enabled Greene to faee Cornwallis at Guilford 
Court House, fight him, and drive him from the 
South then and forever, for ‘this forced the 
British to retreat upon Wilmington, and then 
followed Yorktown. The military career of Mr. 
Maeon here ended, and his politieal life, so long 
and so suceessful, began. He was elected the 
first Senator in 1780, from the County of 
Warren, and served continuously until 1785. 
From this time he devoted himself to his farm 
and family until 1791, when he was eleeted a 
member of the 2d Congress, in which he was 
eontinued until 1815, when he was chosen 
Senator in place of Francis Locke, resigned, 
and was eontinued by repeated elections until 
1828, when he resigned his offiee as Senator in 
Congress, as trustee of the University, and as 
a justiee of the peaee in a laeonic note of two 
lines. During this scrviee he was eleeted 
Speaker of the House 1801 to 1806, and Presi- 
dent of the Senate in 1825-26-27. At one time, 
1804, the State of North Carolina gave a Presi- 
dent to the Senate of the United States in 
Governor Jesse Franklin, and a Speaker of 
the House in Nathaniel Macon. His politieal 
life thus eontinued over forty years by free elce- 
tions of the people and the Legislature. He 
was a Representative in Congress under Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson and Madison, and 
Senator ‘under Madison, Monroe and ‘John 
Quincy Adams. Although offered again and 
again high exeeutive office, he never “aeeepted 
any office except from the people or their im- 
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mediate representatives, the Legislature. He 
venerated Washington; he had an affectionate 
regard for Madison and Monroe, but Mr. Jeffer- 
son was to him his Magnus Apollo of polities. 
He was a devoted friend of Jackson and his 
constant supporter. His last public office (1836) 
was as eleetor in the support of Van Buren for 
President. He often spoke in Congress, always 
sententious, decided and to the point. It is 
regretted that in his day few short-hand re- 
porters or that no Congressional Lecord existed, 
but Mr Benton has recorded that ‘‘ he spoke 
more good sense while getting in his chair and 
getting out of it, than many delivered in long 
and elaborate speeches.’’ He allowed no rce- 
porter to amplify or condense his remarks. He 


was opposed to all nepotism, and in his long 


public career of forty years in Congress he 
never onee reeommended any relative of his 
to public office. What a eontrast with modern 
times. He never attended a convention or cau- 
cus, for he said he trusted them onee and then 
they cheated him. He was a hard-money man, 
as the only eonstitutional curreney. He said 
that this was right, for he had seen the evils of 
paper money, and meant to save the people 
from it. He was opposed to all pensions to 
offieers and soldiers of the Revolution, and re- 
fused any pension for himself, although entitled 
to one, for he urged’ that all had been rewarded 
by the establishment of independcnee and free- 
dom, and that was sufficient in itself. On this 
prineiple he voted against the bill for Lafayette’s 
benefit. On the mghts of the States to secede 
he addressed the following letter toS. P. Carson, 
dated— 


‘Buck Sprines, February 9, 1833. 

“Sire: I have received your letter of the 24th 
ulto. 

«There ean be no doubt that the United 
States are in a deplorable situation, and that 
the publication of the opinion you desire would 
be useless. My opinion has never beena sccret, 
and I have always stated it to those who wanted 
to know it. In the year 1824, the Constitution 
was buried. The Senators who were then pre- 
sent will, it 1s believed, recollect the fact, and 
was never afterward quoted by me while I con- 
tinued in the Senate. The opinions of General 
Washington, Mr. Jefferson and Governor Clinton 
were known but not respeeted. I never believed 
that a State could nullify and remain in the 
Union, but always believed that a State could 
secede when she pleased, provided she would pay 
her proportion of the publie debt. 
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“ This right I have considered the best guard 
to publie liberty and the pubhe justiee that 
could be desired, and it ought to have prevented 
what is now felt in the South—oppression. 

‘CA government of opinion established by 
sovereign States cannot be maintained by force, 
The use of force makes enemies, and cnemtes 
eannot live in peace. 

“< NATHANIEL Macon.’’ 


His private character was but a reflex of his 
public carecr. He was exact, just and cautious, 
not wealthy, he did not covet riches, but lived 
independently and within his means. Punctual 
in all his obligations he paid as he went, avoid- 
ing all suretyship and debt. When in his last 
illness and he knew, as he had been informed 
by his physician, that it was fatal, he asked for 
his bill of the physician and paid it, and so died 
not owing a cent to any man. His house, plain 
and simple, always had a welcome for all. In 
person he was portly, of strongly marked fea- 
turcs, and of pleasant address. 

No portrait it is belicved of lim is extant, for 
he would never allow one to be taken. On one 
oeeasion while in the discharge of some publie 
duty, an artist attempted to take his hkeness. 
When it was diseovered, Mr. Macon was indig- 
nant and threatened to prosecute the offender. 
His chirography was like his character, simple, 
plain and determined, without ornament or af- 
fectation. 

He was devoted to agriculture, and often in 
the recess of Congress worked with his hands in 
gathcring his erops. In his dress he was plain 
but always neat. He wore a suit all of the 
same material, of superfine navy blue, in the 
fashion of the olden time ; a hat made of a coon 
skin, broad brimmed, with fair-topped boots 
outside of the pantaloons, for he said that 
leather was stronger than eloth. In religion 
he inelined to “the Baptist persuasion,” and 
he was an earnest and constant student of the 
Bible. He married Hannah Plummer, and had 
two daughters, one of whom married Wilham 
Martin, and the other William Eaton ; he died 
at home suddenly, June 29, 1837. He had 
selected his burial place many years before his 
death, a spot of land barren and stony, and not 
likely cver to be cultivated ; and employed two 
of his neighbors to make his coffin of the 
plaincst material, so it eould be paid for before 
it was used. Sueh was Nathaniel Macon. 

James Turner, born 1766, dicd 1824, was a 
native of Virginia, born in Southampton County. 
His father, Thomas Turner, moved to Warren 
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County, then Bute, when his son was very 
young. His advantages in education were but 
few. He early enlisted in the eause of inde- 
pendenee, and was a private in the same com- 
pany with Mr. Macon. He entered public life 
as a member of the House of Commons in 1798 ; 
re-elected in 1799 and 1800; and elected to the 
Senate in 1801-2; in the latter session, 1802, he 
was elected Governor of the State. In 1805 he 
was elected one of the Senators in Congress, and 
served until 1816, when he resigned. He was 
firm in his support of the war measures of the 
Government, and in this he differed from his 
colleague, Governor Stone. He was a man of 
great personal worth, a faithful representative 
and a sineere friend. He died August 15, 1824. 
He was thrice married: 1. To Mary Anderson, 
of Warrenton, in 1793, by whom he had four 
children: Thomas, Daniel, Rebeeca, who mar- 
ried Hon. George E. Badger, and Mary, there 
was One daughter, probably Mary, who married 
Dr. Pope, of Warrenton; 2. Mrs. Anne Coch- 
ran; 3. Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, who survived 
him, leaving two daughters, Sally P. (wife of 
Hon. Mark Alexander, of Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia) and Ann, wife of Henry Coleman, of 
Virginia. 

His son, Daniel Turner, was born in War- 
ren Connty, 1796. Ile was edueated at West 
Point; in 1814 was appointed a lieutenant of 
artillery. He was stationed on Long Island, 
and aided General Swift in superintending 
the defenses of New York harbor. He then 
was ordered to Plattsburg under General Ma- 
eomb. The war being over he resigned in 1815. 
In 1819-25 he was a member of the Honse of 
Commons, and was elected a member of the 
20th Cougress, (1825-27,) and was succeeded by 
Robert Potter. He for a time was the principal 
of the Warrenton Academy, distinguished alike 
for his learning and amiability. He was ap- 
pointed navy agent at Mare’s Island, Califor- 
nia, where he resided uutil his death. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Franeis 5. Key, of Washing- 
ton City, distinguished as a lawyer and the 
author of our national song, ‘‘ The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Kemp Plummer, long a distinguished resi- 
dent of Warren County, was a native of Vir- 
ginia, born 1769. He read law with Chaneellor 
Wythe and settled in Warrenton, He was a 
member of the Legislature in 1794 in the Com- 
mons, and in 1815-16 was elected to the Senate. 
He married Susan Martin, by whom he had a 
large family. One of his daughters was.the 
. wife of Hon. William H. Battle, late of Chapel 
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Hill, and the mother of Hon. Kemp Plummer 
Battle. 

John Hall, born 1767, died January, 1833, 
resided and died in this County. He was a 
native of Virgiuia, born at Waynesboro’, the 
son of Edward and Eleanor Hall, nee Stuart. 
His father came from Ireland, settled first in 
Pennsylvania and moved to Virginia in 1736; 
he was in moderate circumstances. The mother’s 
family were of wealth and distinction. Judge 
Archibald Stuart and Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
Seeretary of the Interior under Fillmore, were 
among 1ts members. 

Judge Hall was edueated at William and 
Mary College, where he was fellow-student of 
the Right Reverend John Starke Raveuscroft. 
He studied law at Staunton, Virginia, under his 
relative, Judge Stuart. In 1792 he settled in 
Warrenton, North Carolina, where he resided 
until his death. His eorreet aud studious habits 
and his extensive learning were duly appre- 
elated, and won for him the esteem aud respect 
of all who kuew him. His merits attraeted the 
attention of the Legislature, andin 1800 eleeted 
him one of the judges of the Superior Courts, 
upon the adoption of the present Superior Court 
system in 1806, and he rode the cireuit regu- 
larly until 1818, when on Deecmber 12 of that 
year he was eleeted with Leonard Henderson 
and John L Taylor to the Supreme Court bench, 
whieh position he held until a painful and dis- 
tressing malady compelled him to resign (in 
Deeember, 1852) and caused his death soon 
after; this occurred at his residencein Warren- 
ton, January 29, 1833. His biographer and 
pupil (William Eaton, jr., Esq.,) froin whose 
admirable memoir of Judge Hall mneh of this 
brief sketch has been collated, states of him: 
“Although not a man of showy or brilliant en- 
dowments, he had a sound judgment and varied 
and extensive learning. In uprightness, im- 
partiality and independence ; in the patient and 
laborious duties of his high offiee ; in kindness 
and courtesy, he had no superior in North Caro- 
lina—a State that has produced so many jurists 
of rare judicial excellenee.’? Although in po- 
litical feeling he was of the Jeffersonian school, 
he had too eorreet a sense of the proprieties of his 
position to be active in political eontests, and 
was free from all partisan or political influeuces. 
In 1829 he was, while on the beneh, elected one 
of the electors on the Jaekson tieket. He was 
an active and bright member of the Masonie 
fraternity, and in 1804 presided as Grand Mas- 
ter of the order in the State. [n private life 
he was simple and unaffected, frank and sin- 
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cere, of unaffected modesty, humane and benevo- 
lent. He was prompt and punctual in the pay- 
ment of his debts. In person he was considerably 
above the middle size, agrceable features, florid 
complexiou and a face indicative of amiability 
and candor. He died a communicant of the 
Episcopal Church, the sacraiuent of which was 
administered to him in his own chamber shortly 
before his death by Rev. Joseph H. Saunders, 
then rector of Emanuel Church at Warrenton. 
He married Mary Weldon, who died August, 
1852, leaving eight children. Among these 
was Edward, who was born 1795. He was an 
educated gentleman ; graduated at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in same class of 1815 
with F. L. Hawks, Willie P. Manenm, and R. 
D. Spaight. 
devoted to his profession that in 1841 he was 
appointed judge of the Superior Courts. Very 
few of his opinions were overruled, and he was 
considered one of the most learned judges of the 
State. For many years preceding his death he 
retired from all business. He was a gentleman 
of great purity of character and integrity. He 
died in November, 1877, in the eighty-second 
ycar of his age, unmarried. 

Blake Baker resided and represented Warren 
Couuty in the House of Commons in 1807. “He 
had previously been the Attorncy-General of 
the State (1794 to 1803) and in 1808 was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Superior Courts 
by the Governor; not being elected by the 
Legislature his commission expired in the sarue 
year. Hediedin 1818. He married Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Christopher Clark, of 
Bertie County, the aunt of Governor Henry T. 
Clark, but had no issue. 

William Miller represented this County in 
1810 in the Honse of Commons, and from 1811 
to 1814, and had for his colleague William R. 
Johnson, distinguished for his success with race 
horses, to which amusement the people of War- 
ren are still much addicted. In the year 1814 Mr. 
Miller was elected Governor of the State, and 
served till 1817. His administration was during 
the war with England, and Governor Miller nobly 
sustained all the war measnres of Mr. Madison 
and promptly and efficiently aided in its vigor- 
ous prosecution. In March, 1825, he was ap- 
pointed by the President charge d'afaires to 
Guatemala, Central America, and died while on 
that mission. 

Weldon Nathaniel Edwards, born 1788, died 
1873, was long a resident and representative of 
this County. He wasa native of Northampton, 
born about two miles from Gaston ; he read law 


_ which mct at Raleigh on May 20, 1861. 
He studied law and became so 
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with Judge Hall. He succeeded Governor Mil- 
ler in 1814 as a member of the Legislature, and 
was re-elected in 1815. In 1816 he was elected 
a member of the 15th Congress, succeeding 
Mr. Macon, who had been elected to the 
Senate and served until the 18th Congress, 
1825-27, when he declined a re-election to 
Congress, and was succeeded by Daniel Tur- 
ner. He was elected to the Seuate of the 
State in 1833, and scrved till 1844. He was a 
delegate in 1835, with Mr. Macon, to the con- 
vention to amend the State Constitution. In 
1850-52 he was elected again, and chosen to 
preside over the Senate. In 1861 he was elected 
to and was chosen President of the convention 
This 
body passed the ordinance of secession of 
North Carolina from the Union, and it closed 
the political career of Mr. Edwards, which in 
life to him had been so full of promise and en- 
joyment, and which closed under circumstances 
of sorrow and melancholy. The war and its 
sad effects had impaired his large estate, the 
desolation of his section and losses of his friends 
pressed deeply upon his generous and humane 
disposition. He died December 18, 1875. He 
married, in 1823, Lucy Norfleet, of Halifax, 
with whom he lived for more than fifty years in 
quiet and unbroken felicity.* 

There are few families that have produced 
members who have served their country with 
more integrity and ability than the Bragg fam- 
ily. The father, Thomas Bragg, was a citizen 
and native of Warren County. He was indus- 
trious and intelligent, a house carpenter by 
trade. It was while he was cngaged in repair- 
ing the old State House that it was destr oyed 
by fire, the elaborate and matchless statue of 
Washington, made in Italy by Canova, being 
lost in the flames.t His wife was a lady of ex- 
traordinary energy and intelligence, who im- 
parted to her children the same decided traits of 
character that she possessed. This accords with 
the remark of Dr. Rush in his work ‘On the 
Mind,” that he “ never read of a great man 
who did not have an active and intelligent 
mother,” verifying the trite adage, ‘‘ “Phe 
hand that rocks the cradle rnles the world.” 
Dickens says, ‘‘ The virtues of mothers are vis- 





* Although naturally depressed by the sufferings of his 
people, yet his last days were spent in peace and plenty— 
his estate was worth near $100,000.— ED. 

+ An appropriation was made to rebuild the Capitol at 
a cost of about $300,000. The commissioners for re- 
building were Samuel F. Patterson, then ‘Treasurer of 
the State; Dunean Cameron, Alfred Jones, Charles 
Manly and Beverly Daniel. 
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ited on their ehildren, as well as the sins of the 
fathers. ”? 

Three sons were born to this couple in War- 
ren County, N. C.: John, Braxton and Thomas. 

John Bragg, born 1808, died 1878, was born 
in Warrenton. His father, though in moderate 
circumstances, afforded hiin every advantage of 
education. He was sent to the best schdols in 
the country, and to the University, where he 
graduated in the same class of 1824 with Will- 
iam A. Graham, Matthias E. Manly, David 
Outlaw and others. Many of these subsequently 
attained the highest positions in the State, as 
these sketehes prove. He studicd law with Hon. 
Edward Hall, son of Judge Jolin Hall, and 
practiced with great suecess for five years. He 
was elected a member of the House of Commons 
in 1830, and by suceessive eleetions until 1835. 
In the latter year he was appointed by General 


Jackson a miember of the Board of Visitors of 


the United States Military Aeademy at West 


Point. Soon after this he removed to Mobile, 
Ala. During the Presidential canvass of 1836 


he was associate editor of the Mobile Register. 
As a polemical writer, he possessed great power, 
and acquired influence and reputation as a jour- 
nalist. So competent an authority as Colonel 
Forsyth pronounced him ‘‘ without any superior 
as a political writer in the State of Alabama.” 
In 1837 and uutil 1840 he was the attorney for 
the Bank of Mobile, and in 1842 le was ap- 
pointed, by Governor Fitzpatriek, judge of the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit ; afterward he was elected 
to this position by the Legislature over Gen. 
George W. Crabb. At the expiration of his 
term of office (six years) he was unanimously re- 
elceted by the same body. During the time, 
however, the election of judges was transferred 
trom the Legislature to the people. Although 
it was well known that Judge Bragg was decid- 
edly averse to the innovation, and stood aloof 
from the eanvass, the people elected him by a 
large majority over Aaron B. Cooper, of Monroe. 

Asa judge, he was considered austere and un- 
bending. Rigidly upright in lis own conduct, 
he was unsparing to any attempt at fraud or 
chicauery. His virtues were of the Romau 
type. 

In 1851 the Democratie party had become 
sadly disorganized in the Mobile district, and in 
order to harmonize the contending factions, 
which his non-interferenee in active politics en- 
abled him to effect, he consented to be a eaudi- 
date for Congress, and was elected by a majority 
of nearly 2,000 votes over Hon. C. C. Langdon. 
He served during only one session in Congress, 
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positively deelining a re-eleetion. Ile felt that 
there was sueh a decadence of public integrity 
and personal virtue at Washington, as com- 
pared with the days of Macon, who was his 
model of a statesman, that ‘‘the post of honor 
was a private station.’’ 

Retiring from all professional as well as polit- 
ical pursuits, he did not appear again in public 
affairs till his election to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1861, as the representative from 
Mobile County. Disqualified by age and former 
pursuits from military serviee, he remained on 
his farm in Lowndes County during the war. 
There (April 12, 1865) he was subjeeted to the 
grossest personal indignities, his farm wantonly 
destroyed, and his dwelling burned over the 
heads of lis wife and children by the troops of 
General Wilson. He moved to Mobile, where 
he died on Angust 10, 1878. 

He married a sister of Dr. William R. Hah, of 
Lowndes County, Ala. His brother, Captain 
William Bragg, of Wilcox County, died in the 
Confederate army. His distinguished brother, 
Thomas Bragg, (born November 9, 1810, died 
January 21, 1872,) was a native of Warren 
County, son of Thomas and Margaret Drage. 
His education began at the Warrenton Acad- 
emy, with such teaehcrs as Geo. W. Freeman, 
afterward Bishop of Arkansas, and Bishop Otey, 
of Tennessee, and was completed at the Mil- 
tary Aeademy at Middletown, Conn., under 
Captaiu Allen Partridge, where he remained 
nearly three years. He then commenecd the 
study of the law under Judge John Hall, and 
after obtaining his license he settled in Jack- 
son, Northampton County, N. C., where he prac- 
ticed his profession with brilliant success. In 
1842 he was elected a member of the House of 
Commons, where he took a high position, and 
was the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
In 1854 he was elected Governor of the State by 
the Democratic party, over that veteran poli- 
tician, Gen. Alfred Dockery, and was re-elected, 
in 1856, over that excellent and able statesman, 
John A. Gilmer. In 1858-59 he was cleeted 
Senator in Congress, which he resigned in 1861, 
when his State withdrew from the Union. 

On February 22, 1862, when the Contederate 
Government was organized at Richmond, Mr. 
Davis tendered Governor Bragg the position of 
Attorney-General. This high duty he performed 
with great ability until 1863, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Hon. George Davis. He returned to 
his profession ; but the vicissitudes of the war 
made a deep impression on his mind. In the 
summer of 1870, when eivil liberty and private 
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rights were menaced by lawless power on the 
one hand, and “a wild species of justice” on 
the other, his efforts were unremitting in the 
support of justice and order. He, with others, 
addresscd the following note to Judge Bond, 
then holding the United States Circuit Court at 

Raleigh : 

“e RALEIGH, September 30, 1871. 

«Hon H.L Bonn, Judge of U.S. Circuit Court. 

‘¢Sm: We have the honor, in the interest of 
the peace of the people of North Carolina, to 
address you this note. 

‘The fact that a secret, unlawful organization, 
called ‘the Ku Klux or Invisible Empire,’ ex- 
ists in certain parts of the State has been mani- 
fested in the recent trials before the court in 
which you preside. 
crvation all such organizations. We denounce 
them as dangerous to all good government, and 
we regard it as the eminent duty of all good citi- 
zens to suppress them. No right-minded man 
in North Carolina can palliate or deny the crimes 
committed by these organizations ; but we think 
if the further prosecution of the persons charged 
with these offenses were continued until Novem- 
ber term, it would enable us to enlist all law- 
loving citizens of the State to make an cnergetic 
and effectual effort for the restoration of good 
order. We assure yon that we belicve before 
the November term of the Circuit Court that 
this unlawful organization will be cffectually 
suppressed. 

“In presenting these considerations to your 
honor, we declare that itis our duty and pur- 
pose to exert all the influence we possess and all 
the means in our power to absolutcly suppress 
the organization, and to secure a lasting and 
permanent peace to the State. The laws of the 
country must and shall be vindicated., We are 
sutisfied, and give the assurance, that the peo- 
ple of North Carolina will unite in averting and 
torever obliterating an evil which can bring 
nothing but calamity to the State. In the name 
of a just and honorable people, and by all the 
considerations which appeal to good men, we 
solemnly protest that these violations of law 
and public justice must and shall ceasc. 

‘¢ We have the honor to be, ete., 

‘Tomas Brace, Geo. V. Strona, DANIEL G. 
Fowre, Jas. H. Batcuetor, B. F. Moore, 
Wm. M. Sinpr, M. W. Ransom, Wet, H. 
Battie, R. H. Batti, jr., and D. M. BAr- 
RINGER.’ 

In a reply, dated October 2, 1871, Judge 
Bond stated that he was unable to comply with 
this modest and reasonable request. 


We condemn without res- 
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The last public service of Governor Bragg 
was his connection as counsel for the managers 
in the impeachment of Governor Holden, which 
has already been referred to. (Page 441.) 

From the hour of the arrest of private citi- 
zens in Alamance and Caswell Counties to the 
conviction of Holden, the mind of Governor 
Bragg was never tree from deep anxiety, and 
from the grave responsibilities resting on him as 
the leading and great tribune, guarding the 
rights and liberties of the people. So heavy 
and severe were his labors that when he left the 
impeachment chamber he went an invalid to his 
sick room, a broken-down, afflicted inan. The 
silver cord of his hfe had been broken; the 
health-giving influences of mineral springs and 
medicine had lost all their power. His hfe had 
now come to its end. Surrounded by his af- 
flicted and disconsolate family, in full possession 
of his vigorous intellect, and in a calin reliance 
on the rewards promised to an honest, uscful 
and well-spent life, Gov. Thomas Bragg de- 
parted this lifeat Raleigh, January 21, 1872. 

“Call no man good till he dics,” said the 
illustrious ancient; and now that death has 
closed the scenes of his long, useful and event- 
ful life, we can, without fear of reversal, pro- 
nounce Governor Bragg worthy of the estcemand 
reverence with which his memory is cherished 
by a grateful community. He was a good as 
well as a great man. 

A correspondent, in one of the papers of the 
day, has recorded that he witnessed ‘‘ the last 
of carth” with this distinguished man. He says: 
“ Holding his hand with affection, I saw the 
last evidences of life slowly pass away from him. 
Never shall I forget the calmness and composure 
with which, a few moments before he died, he 
uttered these words: ‘‘[ have no donbt that I 
have my sins to answer for; all men must so ac- 
count. I have endeavored to lead an exemplary 
life; I have never seen the time that I felt I 
could be persuaded, through favor, affection, re- 
ward, or the hope of reward, to do otherwise 
than my conscience would dictate to mc, as right 
and proper. The future has been, and is now, 
a deep, dark mystcry.”’ 

Governor Bragg necds no eulogy. The pco- 
ple hold his memory in respectful reverence. 

He married in Petersburg, Va., and left a 
large family. 


‘* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee; 
None named thee but to praise.” 


— Halleck on the death of Drake. 
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Braxton Bragg, (born 1815, died 1876,) son 
of Thomas and Margaret Bragg, was born inthis 
County. 

After proper early education, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1833, a cadet at the U. S. Military 
Academy from the Warren district, Gen. Mica- 
jah T. Hawkins being then member of Congress. 
He graduated in 1837, and was appointed a lieu- 
tenaut of the Third Artillery. In 1839 to 1843 
he served in Florida in the war with the Semi- 
noles. He was breveted captain for gallant con- 
duct in Mexico at the defense of Fort’ Brown, 
May 9, 1846, and major, for gallautry at Mon- 
terey, Septeniber 23, 1846; breveted lieutenant- 
colonel for Buena Vista 1847, and appointed 
major of First Cavalry March 3, 1855. He re- 
signed January 3, 1856, and resided on his plan- 
tation, at Thibodeaux until our civil war be- 
gan. He was appointed a brigadier-general 
(March, 1861) in the. Confederate army, and as- 
signed tocommandat Pensacola. In February, 
1862, he was was made a major-general, and 
joined the army of the Mississippi in command 
of the Second Corps, and bore an important part 
in the battle of Shiloh. He was made general 
in place of A. S. Johnson, and succeeded Beaure- 
gard in command of that army after that battle. 
In August he entered Kentucky, and was com- 
pelled to retire after the battle of Perryville, 
October 9, 1862. He was then relieved from 
this commaud, but was soon restored, and took 
command of the army opposed to Rosecrans. 
After the battle of Murfreesboro’, December 31, 
1862, where he gained partial success, he was 
compelled to retire. On September 19, 1863, 
he defeated Rosecrans at Chickamauga, and on 
November 25, 1863, he was defeated by General 
Grant at Missionary Ridge, and agaiu was re- 
lieved of his command. At Wilmington he was 
again placed in conimand, just before its capture 
by the Union forces. After the war he led a quiet 
lifc, and died very suddenly, (falling dead in the 
street,) froma disease of the heart, at Galveston, 
on September 27, 1876. Thus ended the last of 
this triumvirate of genius, of worth and talent. 

The menory of Gen. Thomas J. Green should 
be guarded well and protected in love. He, gen- 
erous to a fanlt, noble and grand, fiery and im- 
pulsive, heard the Texan ery for freedom, left a 
home of luxury, sought the field where blood 
hike water flowed, unsheathed his sword in de- 
fense of a stranger” s land, and bravely fought 
for unknown homes. The cry of thie oppressed 
reached his ears and was echoed in his unselfish 
heart—that heart gave its first beat of life neath 
Warren’s sky-—bravely and nobly he fought, his 
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blood stained the plains and broad prairies of 
Texas land; the ‘‘ Lone StarStatc’’ was saved 
from Mexican persecution, and his chivalric na- 
ture was satisfied. Years passed, but Warren’s 
memory remained still fresh in his mind, he re- 
turned, scttled, and many yet there are who re- 
member with pleasure how Esmcralda’s door, 
whether touched by the hands of rich or poor, 
ever swung upon the hinges of hospitality. But 
he, too, who had aided so much to build the 
temple of fame, passed away just as the blood- 
bespattered flag of our land was unfurled for its 
last mighty effort in the southern heavens, but 
in passing away his noble heart beat with a 
quickened pulse of pride, for he knew that his 
only son, shrouded in the patriotic mantle of his 
sire, was battling for Warren, Carolina and the 
South. 

From the graceful pen of E. A. Oldham, of 
the New South, we find that Wharton J. Green 
is of an old Warren Connty stock, his ancestors 
being among the earliest settlers of that County, 
then a part of old Bute. Losing his mother at 
four years of age, his father, Gen. Thomas J. 
Green, placed him with a maternal uncle while 
he weut off to engage in the struggle for Texan 
independence, just then beginning. The latter 
was forthwith commissioned a Brigadier-General 
by the Congress of the young republicand directed 
to return to New Orleans and raise a brigade 
for active service. This he speedily accom- 
plished, consuming in the effort almost his en- 
tire private means. Returuing to Texas on the 
day that Santa Auna, who had been captured at 
Sau Jacinto, was to have sailed for Vera Cruz, 
General Green assumed the responsibilty of 
bringing him ashore and detaining him a pris- 
oner of wat—an act which was approved by the 
succeeding Congress. 

Subsequently he was captured with the iH- 
fated Mier cxpedition, every tenth man of 
which was shot in cold blood, by order of his 
former captive, the then tyrant of Mexico. 
After twelve months’ confinement in the Castle 
of Perote he and seven others effected their es- 
cape by drilling a hole through an eight foot 
wall. On his arrival in Tcxas he wrote and 
published an account of the expedition. Upon 
the annexation of Texas, General Green re- 
turned to his native County, where he lived and 
died. 

Naturally of an adventurcus disposition, he 
helped to settle three different States, and was 
during his life a member of the Legislature of 
five, including the first one of California. Foote 
in his history ı of Texas says of him, that he did 
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more toward achieving the independence of that 
Republic than any other who figured in the 
revolution. 

His only son partook of his roving nature in 
his younger days, and tricd various schools in 
different States, including Lovejoy’s Academy, 
at Raleigh ; Georgetown College; a preparatory 
course for Harvard, in Boston; West Point 
Military Academy ; University of Virginia, and 
Cumberland University. 

On his marriage in 1858, he devoted a year 
to foreign travel. Returning in 1859, he set- 
tled on his farm on Shocco ereek, Warren County. 
Although educated for the law his predilection 
for country life and agricultural pursuits in- 
duced him to abandon it shortly after obtaining 
his license. Nurtured im the school of State’s 
rights, with the resolutions of 798 as his vade- 
mecumand Mr. Calhoun his political high pricst, 
and believing as fervently as he did in his own 
existence that the only hope for the perma- 
nency of our system of government lay in the 
strictest construction of the Constitution, it was 
but natural that he should have espoused with 
ardor the cause of his State when the right to 
resiime delegated powers came to be settled by 
the arbitrament of arms. 

When it becaine known in the beginning of 
1861 that the Federal Government had deter- 
mined to reinforce and victual the beleagured 
garrison of Fort Sumter, he hurricd to Charles- 
ton to tender his services to the Governor of 
South Carolina, and arrived in time to hear the 
first gun of the mighty struggle which it ush- 
ered in. Returning home, he volunteered in 
the Warren Guards, which was one of the three 
first companies to reach the State encampment 
at Raleigh. It was shortly afterward assigned 
to the (2d) twelfth regiment, which was the 
second to leave the State and report for duty in 
Virginia. While in camp at Norfolk he was, 
without solicitation on his part, authorized by 
the War Department to raise a regiment of his 
own to be attached to Wise’s Legion. Before 
his two last companies arrived in camp, hearing 
of the fall of Hatteras, and feeling assured that 
Roanoke Island would be taken because it should 
be the next point of attack, he was permitted 
on his own application to proceed thither, thereby 
losing rank, inasmuch as he had to take that 
of leutenant-colonel commanding, the regi- 
ment not being complete so as to permit him to 
take the grade above. 

He reached the Island on February 8, 1862, 
the morning of the day of surrender and after 
it had been virtually decided on, Protesting 
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against its being done, he was scnt forward 
with his command (the 2d North Carolina Bat- 
talion) to intercept the Federal advance, the 
officer in command promising to reform the 
other commands and come to his assistance. 
They met and repulsed Burnside’s advangzed 
regiments, and were in linc of battle when a 
white flag passed them from the rear in token 
of surrender. 

Subsequently he was wounded during the 
siege of Washington, North Carolina, and 
afterward wounded and captured at Gettys- 
burg. He was detained a prisoner at John- 
son’s Island until within a week of the sur- 
render. Probably no man in the South felt 
more keenly the final blow, for none was more 
conscientionsly devoted to the cause or more 
sanguine of its suceessful issue. Nevertheless, 
recognizing ‘The Nation’’ as an established 
fact after Appomattox, hein common with others 
similarly minded bowed to the inevitable. His 
only ambition since has been to see his State 
resume her place at the council board of States, 
the recognized pecr of any under the altered 
condition of affairs, as she certainly was of all 
before the change took place. Hce is essentially 
‘Ca new man,’ never having held a civil posi- 
tion of any kind. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention in New York, 
in 1868; toa similar convention in St. Louis, 
and elector on the Democratic ticket of 1868. 
All his lie, however, he has been a close student 
of passing events, and his rcading confined al- 
most exelusively to history and governmental 
polity. His political articles have appeared 
from time to time in many of the leading papers 
of the day, and indicate an ageressive tone of 
thought. The defense and advancement of his 
State and section is evidently the controlling 
impulse in all he writes. 

He was nominated for Congres in the 2d 
district some six years ago against Governor 
Brogden, the Republican candidate, and con- 
sented to run only to keep his own party 
together, being fully conscious of the hopeless- 
ness of success. 

Althongh a pronounced partisan, lic is rce- 
served, diffident and retiring in his nature ; 
ever fearful of giving unintentional offense and 
perhaps a little too sensitive in taking it. Four 
years ago he purchased the famous ‘‘ Tokay 
Vineyard,’ near Fayetteville, where he and his 
family now reside. Naturally one of the love- 
liest spots in the State, it has, under the en- 
thusiastic cfforts of its proprictor, been very 
materially beautified and improved. It is said 
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to be the largest single vineyard in the South, 
if not this side of the Roeky Mountains. While 
opposed to prohibitory legislation on principle, 
he is nevertheless a friend of temperanec, and 
believing that that eause ean be best subserved 
by the work in which he is engaged, he is a 
vire grower through eonvietions ‘of its moraliz- 
ing influence as well as those of self interest. 

He received the nomination for Congress from 
this, the third, distriet, at the hands of the 
Warsaw convention on the 96th ballot and on 
the third after his name had been presented. 
He made an aetive and effeetive eampaign, and 
will we believe make an aetive and efficient 
member of the House of Representatives, (48th 
Congress.) He was renominated and eleeted to 
the 49th Congress. 
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The Joneses of Warren are well known. Mr. 
Maeon’s mother was a Jones. 

Edward Jones was the progenitor of a numer- 
ous offspring. 

Robert H. Jones was distinguished as a law- 
yer and statesman. He was a member of the 
Legislature in 1816-17-18, and 1823-26-27. 
He was appointed U.S. Distriet Attorney by 
Mr. Jefferson, and Attorney-General of the 
State, 1828. His brother, Edward, was the 
father of Joseph Sewall Jones, the author of 
“The Defense of North Carolina;’’ another, Hill, 
was a Methodist preacher. His brother, on the 
paternal side, William J, Jones, was a man 
of exeellent sense and of mueh popularity. He 
represented the County in 1827-28, and was the 
first sheriff eleeted by the people. 


CHAPTER L. 


Woe Awa A COUNTY. 


Watauga County, in its eapital or County 
town, preseruci; the name of Daniel Boone, 
(born August 22, 1734, died, 1820.) He was a 

native of Berks Connty, Pa. His father eame 
to North Carolina while Dantel was a small 
boy, and settled in the Forks of the Yadkin. 
Here the seenes of his youth and of his early 
manhood were passed, 

In 1769 Boone, aeeompanicd by bold and ad- 
venturous spirits, left home for the dark and 
bloody ground of Kentneky, and froin that date 
to 1771 was with them exploring the rieh and 
lovely regions, although eonstantly exposed to 
the attacks of the Indians. In 1774 he eon- 
dueted a party to the falls of the Ohio, and built 
a fort where Boonsboro’ now stands ; here he re- 
pnised at various times the attaeks of the sav- 
ages. In Deeember, 1775, a furions assault was 
made by whieh Boone lost one man and another 
wounded ; but the Indians were repnised with 
great slaughter, and appeared to be reeoneiled. 
This eaused the whites to be less guarded. On 
July 14, 1776, as three young ladies (two of 
them daughters of Colonel Calloway and one of 
them a daughter. of Colonel Boone) were stroll- 
ing in the woods, they were eaptured by the In- 
dians. At the time Boone was off hunting, but 
when he returned, without any aid or waiting 


to eolleet a foree, he followed the trail of the 
Indians, and eame in sight of them, and by his 
unerring rifle killed two, recovered the girls and 
returned to the fort in safety. One of these mar- 
ried Samuel Henderson, the brother of Judge 
Henderson and Pleasant Henderson. This ro- 
mantie incident obtained more notoriety by its 
inention in ‘The Last of the Mohieans,’’ by 
James Fennimore Cooper. 

In 1778, while engaged in making salt at the 
Lieking River, he was eaptured and taken to 
Detroit. Ile was adopted into an Indian family, 
and hearing an attack was to be made on the 
fort at Boonsboro’, he made his eseape, and 
reaehed the fort, 160 iniles distant, in four days, 
during whieh he had but one meal. He found 
the fort in a bad eondition and put everybody 
to work to repair it. The Indians, finding Boone 
had eseaped, postponed the attaek. 

On August 8 a large foree appeared before 
Boonsboro’ and demanded its surrender. The 
assailants were four hnndred and forty-four In- 
dians and eleven Frenehmen, eommanded by 
Captain Duquesne. Boone requested a parley 
of three days, at the end of which he informed 
the Freneh eommander he would defend the 
fort to the last extremity. <A treaty was agreed 
upon. After signing it he was informed that it 
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was a custom to shake hands, and the moment 
the savages took hold of each white man’s hand 
they endcavored to hold him fast. Boone felt 
the sinewy grasp, and his companions were be- 
traycd into a like perilous position. .Now arose 
a mighty struggle, a contest for hfe— 


‘*Now gallant Boone, now hold thy own, 
No maiden’s arm is ’round thee thrown ; 
That iron grasp thy frame wonld feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel.”’ 


Fortune favors at this moment of peril her 
gallant son, and the knife of Boone found a 
bloody sheath in his adversary’s bosom; his 
men and himself escaped to the fort. The In- 
dians were compelled to raise the siege aftcr a 
heavy loss and retired. Such was the lite that 
Boone led until the defeat of the Indians by 
Wayne, in 1792, which brought peace to this 
lovely section. Boone, when this new territory 
came into the Union, by carelessness on his part, 
and cunning and chicanery of others, lost his 
possessions in Keutneky. This he’did not much 
regret, as he said the country had become too 
crowded, and ‘‘he wanted more room.” He 
went to Missouri, where he lost lis wife, in 
1813, and he returned to the house of his son,* 
Major Nathan Boone. In 1810 he went to live 
with his son-in-law, Flanders Calloway, and 
died at Chariton, Missouri, September 26, 1820. 
(Drake’s Dictionary of ‘‘American Biography of 
Men of the Times,’’ 1876.) 

The character of Booue represents the type of 
the men in the early age of our Republic, 
brave, enterprising, noble and generous; nor is 
his character confined to our* own country ; it 
has been celebrated in the cxquisite lines of 
Byron. 

“Of all men 
Who passes for life and death, most lueky 
Is Daniel Boone, backwoodsman of Kentueky. 
Crime came not near hiin. She is not the ehild 


Of solitude. Health shrank not from him, 
For her home is in the rarely-trodden wild.” 


“ And tall and swift of foot were they 
Beyond your dwarfing city’s pale abortions, 
Beeause their thoughts had never been the prey 
Of eareor gain. The green woods were their portions. 
Motion was in their days, not in their stumbers, 
And eheerfulness the handmaid of their toil; 
Nor yet too many or two few their nninbers ; 
Corruption eould not make their hearts her soil. 
Serene, not suien; even the solitudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods.”’ 
—Don Juan, viii, lvi. 


John Sevier, born September 28, 1745, died 





*Major Nathan Boone was afterward a lieutenant- 
eolonel in the United States army, and died at Spring- 
field, Miss., January, 1857, aged 75. 
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September 24, 1815, was a contemporary of 
Boone and possessed many similar traits of char- 
acter with that daring, distinguished and en- 
terprising patriot. He was a member of the 
lst Congress (1790) from North Carolina, from 
a portion of territory formed that year into the 
State of Tennessee. 

General Sevier desccnded from an ancient 
family in France whose name was Xavier, and 
his own uniform, bold and unique signatuare is 
something like that chirography. The chiro- 
graphy is a beautiful and curious specimeu. His 
father, Valentine Aavicr, was born in London, 
and emigrated to Amcrica in the first part of 
the last century—settled on the Shenandoah, 
in Virginia, where John Sevier was born about 
1744. 

When but a young man he married Miss 
Sarah Hawkins, by whom he had six children. 

She was delicate, and never moved from East- 
ern Virginia, but died there soon after the birth 
of her sixth child. 

During Sevier’s visit to his family in 1773, 
Lord Dunmore, the Governor of Virginia, then 
fitting out an expedition against the Shawnees 
and other tribes north of the Ohio river, pre- 
sented to Sevier the commission of captain, to 
command a company raised under his own eye 
and care in the County of Dunmore. This ex- 
pedition ended with the perilous and fearful 
battle of Point Pleasant, where James Robert- 
son and Valentine Sevier entitled themselves to 
much honor and distinction. 

The settlers on the Holston, Watauga, and 
Nolachucka werc beyond the influence and power 
of the State laws and executive officers of North 
Carolina, and therefore, as wise men, who knew 
the advantage of laws and officers, acknowledged 
as authoritative, they, in 1772, adopted a form 
of government called the ‘‘ Watauga Govern- 
ment,” and they elected John Sevier as one of 
four delegates to a convention at Halifax, North 
Carolina. He attended a session of the General 
Assembly, and in 1777 procured the establish- 
inent of a district and the extension of State 
laws, cstablishment of courts, &c. The patriotic 
sentiments of the man were avowed in the selec- 
tion of the name for this district where he had 
cast his lot, and where were the bold and hardy 
pioncers with whom he was associated. This 
was ‘* Washington District, North Carolina. 
The people had enjoyed the advantages of their 
inchoate and infant government of Watauga 
from 1772 to this date, and had accomplished 
many things worthy of note. They opened 
paths across the mountains, felled the forests, 
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opened fields, built forts and houses, ‘f subdued 
the arth,” and began rapidly to “replenish 
Hee LOT they marr ied, and were given in mar- 
nage ;’’ and the State of North Carolina, some 
years ' afterwar d, deemed a good opportunity 
presented for her to gain the credit of an aet of 
‘‘ supererogation,” and passed laws to confirm 
marriages and other deeds and doings of these 
waywar rd “ehildren in the woods.” 

July 21, 1776, Od Abraham, in com- 
mand of a band of Cherokees from Chilhowee 
mountains, attacked the Watauga fort, com- 
manded by Sevier and Robertson ; and, as the 
best feat performed, he chased | the ‘lovely 
Catharine to the captain’s arms ;’’ and we have 
heard her say she used to feel ready to have, 
another such a race and leap over the pickets’ 
to enjoy another such an introduetion. 

On this same day was fought the battle of 
the Flats. Other skirmishes occurred here and 
there at different times. 

Captain Sevier was actively engaged in the 
expedition of Colonel Christian, ordered out by 
Virgima, and joined the Virgima troops at 
‘¢ Double Springs,” and he neglected no oppor- 
tunity to pursue the Indians or chastise them 
for any of their msults or outrages. He promptly 
united with others, without envy, or jealousy, 
or reservation, and he as readily fitted out expe- 
ditions from his own neighborhood and with 
his own means, without boasting, without fear, 
and with never ‘a failure. In 1777 he was made 
lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1778 it is probable that his first wife died, 
for on August 14, 1779, he was married to Miss 
Catharine Sherrill, of whom it is truly and 
handsomely said, ‘t she could outrun, outjump, 
walk more ereet, and ride more gracefully and 
skillfully than any other female in all the 
inountains round about or on the eontinent at 
large.”’ 

Iu 1779 Captain Sevicr raised troops, entered 
the Indian territory, burned their towns, made 
prisoners, and fought the successful battle of 
‘¢ Boyd’s Creek.” 

A few days after the battle of Boyd’s Creek, 
Colonel Sevier was joined by Colonel Arthur 
Campbell with a Virginia regiment, and by 
Colonel Isaac Shelby with his troops from Sulli- 
van County, North Carolina, and afterward these 
three colonels in harmony scoured the Cherokee 
country, seattered hostile bands, destroyed the 
homes of the Indians, and then returned to 
their own 1u better security and some more con- 
fidence of peace. 

The critical year of the American Revolution 
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was 1780, certainly so as regarded the Southern 
States. Charleston surrendered, Gates defeated, 
reverses here and there ; money exhausted, pro- 
visions, elothing and ammunition scarce, many 
hearts fainting, “fearful and desponding—taking 
shelter under British protection-certificates. 

The tories were numerous, desperate and 
daring. The British in possession of South 
Carolina, Georgia and parts of North Carolina 
and Virginia, the hopes of the patriots were 
feeble, and the sun of independence well nigh 
obseured. But soon it beamed forth on the 
heights of King’s Mountain, (October 7, 1780,) 
which achievement has been frequently referred 
to in these pages. Sevier had his full share of 
the dangers, and has reeeived full eredit for the 
same—a sword and a vote of thanks were ex- 
tended to him by the Legislature of North 
Carolina. He rendered other important mili- 
tary services at Musgrove’s Mill and other places 
against the British and tories, and afterward 
in defending the frontiers against the ravages 
of the Indians, and in 1781 he condueted sev- 
eral expcditions to the Chieamauga towns. 
Peace being made with England, yet no peace 
came to this section ; for in 1784 ‘‘ the State of 
Franklin’ mingled in the seething eauldron of 
politiea] éxcitement, and Sevier set up a gov- 
ernment independent of the State of North 
Carolina. Our space and limits do not allow 
us to give the history of this very interesting 
epoch in the life of Sevier. In 1788 he was 
arrested and imprisoned in the jail at Morgan- 
ton. The mild measures of the old mother 
State toward her young and wayward daughter, 
granting pardons to individuals, and yielding - 
up a section already beyond her control, in- 
duced Sevier and his party to come into meas- 
ures of compromise. The County was ceded to 
the United States, and organized as ‘‘ the Ter- 
ritory south of the Okio river. The proba- 
tionary territorial stage was passed through ; 
Tennessee was created a State, and John Sevier 
(1796-1801) was chosen Governor, and after- 
ward from 1805-9. In 1811 he was elected a 
member of Congress from Tennessee, with Felix 
Grundy aud John Rhea as colleagues, and was 
re-eleeted in 1813. In 1815 he was persuaded 
by Mr. Macdisou to accept the appointment of 
commissioner to adjust the difficulties with the 
Creek Indians. ‘This duty, eonsidering his 
age and health, was too severe, and while en- 
gaged in its services he was taken siek at an 
encampment on the east side of the Tallapoosa 
river, near Decatur, Georgia, where on Septem- 
tember 24, 1815, he died. 
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WAYNE COUNTY. 


Goldsboro’, the capital of Wayne, is sitn- 
ated near the center of the County, about 
a mile from the Neuse river. The land 
on which the town is located was originally 
owned by Arnold Borden, Lemuel H. Whit- 
field, Wright Langstoneand James Rhodes, and 
called in token of regard after M. T. Goldsboro’, 
the assistant engineer of the Wilmington and 
Weldon Railroad. On February 23, 1839, the 
first train reached Goldsboro’. The first build 
ing crected in the village was by Mr. Borden 
for a hotel. In 1848 the County seat, which 
was at Waynesboro’, was moved to Goldsboro’. 

Ezekiel Slocumb wasa nativeof Wayne County, 
and rendered important service to his country 
inthe Revolutionarystrnggle. He wasatthe bat- 
tleof Moore’s Creek Bridge, Febrnary 27, 1776, 
the earliest battle in the Revolution in the South, 
and he would say his wife, too, was there. Her 
heroic and romantic conduct is noticed in Mrs. 
Kllett’s + Women of the Revolution,’’ and also 
in Wheeler’s History of North Carolina, ll, 
457. She was one of the most remarkable 
women of her day. Her maiden name was 
Hooks, sister of Hon. Charles Hooks, who was 
a member of Congress in 1816, 1819-25 from 
the Wilmington district, and who moved to 
Alabama. She was born in Bertie County in 
1760. Dnring her husband’s absence in the 
army she took the entire charge of his farm, 
and she uscd to say she did all the work a man 
ever did except mauling rails,-and to do away 
with that exeeption she went out “ one day and 
mauled a few.” 

Mr. Slocuinb was an officer in the battle of 
Camden, (August 16, 1780,) where Gencral 
Gates was defeated by Lord Cornwallis. On 
the march of the British Army in 1781, after 
the battle of Guilford, from Wilmington to Vir- 
ginta, his farm was visited and ravaged by the 
troops, and Slocumb, in attempting to protect 
his friends and family, had many narrow cs- 
eapes. He, with the aid of Major Wilhams, 
raised a troop of about two hundred men and 
followed the royal army, succeeded in cutting 
off their foraging parties, and greatly harrassed 
the enemy until they crossed the Roanoke, 
when, with his troop, he joined La Fayette, and 
was at Yorktown October 19, 1781. Then he 


resigned and returned to his home blessed with 
the esteem of his brother officers aud the re- 
spect of his fellow-citizens. The latter so ap- 
preciated his services that they tendered him 
every position of honor and trust in their gift. 
He was a member of the House of Commons in 
1808, also 1812-18. Their son Jesse was 
elected a member of Congress 1809-21, aud 
died while a member, December 20, 1820, and 


‘was succeeded by William S. Blackledge, of New 


Berne. 

In the Congressional Cemetery at Washing- 
ton arc cenotaphs erected to members of Con- 
gress who died before their terms of office ex- 
pired. We copy from one of thesc as follows: 
‘In memory of Hon. Jesse Slocumb, a Repre- 
sentative of the United States from the State of 


North Carolina, died December 20, 1820, aged ` 


forty years.” 

A biographical and historical account of the 
Slocum and Slocumb families of America was 
published by the author, Charles E. Slocum, M. 
D., Ph. D., of Syracuse, New York, in 1880. 
The work is well executed, handsomely printed, 
illustrated with portraits and the family arms in 
colors. The Hon. Edward Salter, (a member 
of the Legislature in New Jersey in 1857-8-9, 
and Speaker in 1859,) has also given the results 
of his investigation into the history of the Slo- 
cumb fan lily. He says that the family in 
America is supposed to have been Anthony Slo- 
enm or Slocome, as his name was sometimes 
given, who, after he came to this country, set- 
tled at Taunton, Massachusetts, and who was 
one of the first purchascrs of Dartmouth, inthe 
same State. He had a sou, Giles, who settled 
near Newport, Rhode Island, and who in turn 
had sons, Giles, born March 27, 1647; Nathan- 
lel, born December 25, 1652, and John. The 
last two settled in Monmouth, New Jersey, 
about 1667. John Slocnm, better known as 
Captain John Slocum, became quite prominent 
in the country. In 1683 he was appointed by 
the Colonial Legislature captain of the militia, 
and the same year was appointed Chief Ranger 
of the Connty. The duties of this office were 
to keep a register of all horses and cattle in the 
Connty, and to visit all parts of the County to 
see that no stolen stock was bought or sold, 
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and he was authorized to employ as many depu- 
ties as he thought necessary. Tradition says 
he was one of the three men who first owned 
the land at and in the vicinity of the now famed 
summer resort, Long Branch. . His’ brother 
Nathaniel lived on land adjoining his. Cap- 
tain John Sloeum married Meribah, daughter 
of George Parker, of Rhode Island, and it is 
said died without issuc, but descendants of his 
brother are now numerous, and living where 
their ancestors settled over two centuries ago. 
In Ward’s history of Shrewsbury, Massachu- 
setts, the genealogy is given of what is proba- 
bly a branch of this fainily, who spell their 
name Slocomb. ‘There is a tradition that three 
brothers decided to adopt three methods of spcU- 
ing the name, that the descendants might know 
from which one they descended. Among the 
earlicr settlers of Virginia, whose names are 
given in Holten’s List of Emigrants, the only 
one Which approaches that of this ‘family 1s 
Davey Sloweome, who came from London, 163 
In England an ancient family of landed gen- 
try, in Somersetshire, were the Slocombes, and 
from them itis probable the American family 
descends. Lanman’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Congressmen gives the name of the Hon. 


Jesse, formerly a member of Congress from 
North Carolina, as Slocum,. but the original 


records of Congress show that he himself spelled 
it Slocumb. The noted general in the late war, 
one of Sherman’s division commanders in his 
‘¢ March to the Sea,” Henry W. Slocum, born 
1827, who was a member of the 41st and 42d Con- 
gresses from New York, spells his name as does 
the New Jersey branch. The grandfather of 
Hon. Jesse Slocumb was Joseph. There was a 
person of this name admitted freeman at New- 
port, Rhode Island, 1727, after which his name 
docs not again appear there. About this time, 
and during a few years subsequent, there was 
quite an exodus from Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania to Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas and Georgia, and it is probable that this 
Joseph was among the number. He had two 
sons, John, Charles and Ezekiel; the latter 
was the father of the Hon. Jesse. 

The arms and crest of this ancient family of 
Slocumbes, as described in both Burke and Fair- 
bank’s ‘‘ Armories of Landed Gentry’’ are as 
follows: 

“Arms: On a fess gu betwe three griffins’ 
heads covped sa., as inauy sinister wings or. 

OEST: A griffin’ s head gu betwe two wings 
expanded or.’ 

The derivation of the name is probably from 
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combe, generally meaning a valley, but more 
literally cut-shaped depressions in hillsides 
and sloe, a kind of wild plum. It may have 
been that the first who received the surname of 
Slocumbe owned a combe or valley noted for 
sloes, or lived near one ; or perhaps from some 
noted person of the name Combe, an ancient 
surname, wearing the leaves of the blackthorn 
or sloe as a badge or cmblem, as the Earl of 
Anjou wore the sprigs of broom as a badge or 
emblem of humility, from which came the sur- 
name of Broome ìn the Plantaganet royal family 
of England. The blackthorn, or sloe, is an 
emblem of difficulty, and a sprig of it worn by 
the first Slocombes might mean ‘ Valley men 
difficult to overcome,” or hard to conquer. 

In Ireland the sloe was designated by the 
Irish word airne (arny,) and from tlis comes 
the surname Arney, and it is often found at the 
end of names of places, as in Killarny, meaning 
church of the sloes; Clonarny, sloe meadows ; 
Mullarny, mountain of sloes, ete. 

( Thomas Ruffin was born in Franklin County, 

the son of Henr yd. G. Ruffin, who was the son 
of Etheldred Ruffin and Mary, daughter of 
Wilham Haywood. His father represented 
Franklin County in the Senate in 1828. Col- 
onel Ruffin was liberally educated. He gradu- 
ated at the university in 1841. Tle studied law 
ard removed to Missouri where he from 1844 to 
1848 served as the attorney for the 9th judicial 
district. He returned to North Carolina and 
was elected to the 35d Congress, (1853-55,) and 
was continuously re-elected until 1861. During 
the 37th, 38th and 39th Congresses (1861 to 1867) 
the State had no representatives in the United 
States Congress. At the beginning of the civil 
war he was appointed a captain in the Ist North 
Carolina Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Robt. 
Ransom, and behaved with great gallantry in 
the many battles in which this regiment was 
engaged. He was the colonel of the regiment ; 
when in battle near Fairfax Court Honse he 
was severely wounded, froin the effects of wluch 
he died at Alexandria, Virginia, in October, 
1863. 

Samuel Ruffin came to North Carolina from 
Virginia in 1752. High sheriff of Edgecombe 
in the time of George IIL; had (1) Lamon 
Ruffin and (2) Etheldred Ruffin, lived in Edge- 
combe, afterward Greene, who married Mary 
Haywood, issue thereto: (a) Samuel, (b) Sarah, 
(c) Henry John Gray, (d) Charity Ann, (e) 
Pcegy Elizabeth and (f) James. 

(b) Sarah, married Henry orea Haywood ; 
issuc, John Haywaod and Samuel R. Haywood. 
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John married Rebeeea Palmer; issue, John, 
Rebeeea, Sarah and Susan. Samnel R., married 
Eliza Perry ; issue, Allen, Mary and others. 

(e) Henry John Gray, in Legislature from 
Greene and Franklin, married Mary Tartt; 
issue, Peminah Watson Ruffin; Lamon, died 
in C. 8. A.; Etheldred, died in C. 5. A., mar- 
ried Elizabeth Kennedy; (issue, Mary Lee, 
married to John E. Woodward, and had Thomas 
Ruffin Woodward and John E. Woodward,) 
Dally Blount Ruffin, Patrick Henry, Lafayette, 
Dr. George W., died in C. 8. A., Thomas, 
member of U. 8. and ©. S. Congress, eolonel 
Ist North Carolina Cavalry, killed at Bristow 
Station ; Mary Haywood, married Samuel Ger-. 
aldin Williams ; 
William Haywood, (who married Agnes K. 
Chadwiek; issue, Samuel Ruffin, married 
Blanche Forster, and had James Forster Ruffin, 
Hanson Chadwiek Ruffin, William Haywood, 
Thomas, Susan Drum and Mary Tartt Rufiin,) 
and to John Gray and Mary Tartt Ruffin was 
also born Samuel Ruffin, who married Anne 
Haywood, daughter of William H. Haywood, 
United States Senator. 

(d) Charity Ann, married to — Wood ; issue, 
Julius Wood, (married Miss MeConieo ; issue, 
four ehildren,) William Haywood Wood, Frank 
Wood, who married and had four ehildren ; (e) 
unmarried ; (f) James Ruffin, married Miss 
Stanton, and had Wilhe and Elizabeth, who 
married Gray Little, and had two daughters, \ 

Curtis H. Brogden, born Deeember 6, 1816, 
was born, reared and resides in Wayne County, 
about ten miles sonthwest of Goldsboro’. His 
grandfather, Thomas Brogden, was of English 
and Seoteh origin, who eame from Maryland 
and settled in Wayne County before the Revo- 
lutionary war. He was noted for his physieal 
strength and aetivity, and-also, like all Frish- 
men, he was noted for his genial temper and 
generosity. He literally ‘‘earried his heart in 
his hand.” Having served asa soldier in the 
Revolutionary war, he afterward married a Miss 
Pieree, and his son, Pieree Brogden, was the 
father of the subjeet of onr present sketeh ; an 
industrious, hard-working farmer of unblem- 
ished eharaeter. He married the daughter of 
John Beard, an Irishman, who possessed all 
the noblest traits of Irish charaeter. She was 
a most exemplary, Christian woman, and to her 
example and her pious influenees may be traeed 
that high moral eharaeter for whieh her son has 
ever been distinguished, For this son of her 
love and hopes she eherished the fondest affee- 
tion. She eneouraged his love of books, and 
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lived to see him respeeted for his virtues and 
abilities, and the honored representative of the 
people. His early days were, from the eireuin- 
stanees of his family, devoted to labor on a 
farm, He worked every summer to make a 
support, and in the winter after the er ops were 
stored away attended sehool, bnt whether in the 
field or at home, he never negleeted his books. 
When he had attained sufficient edueation he 
was employed to teaeh “an old field sehool,’’ 
whieh duty he diseharged to the advantage ‘of 
his pupils and great aceeptability to his patrons. 

Whatever he attempted he ‘‘ did with all his 
might,” and was always sneeessful ; while his 
generous disposition and his genial manner 
rendered him popnilar and eansed him ‘ to win 
golden opinions from all sorts of men.’’ His 
eareer in politieal life is interesting and roman- 
tie. He had never attended a militia muster 
until he was by age ordered to the muster field. 

The second time he attended he was made eap- 
tain of the eompany, and soon arose by suc- 
eessive promotions in the serviee to be major- 
general. He had never heard a politieal speeeh, 

or seen a eandidate for the Legislature until the 
day that he beeame, by the wishes of the people, 
a eandidate himself, on July 4, 1838. On that 
day he ploughed until eight o’eloek, rode ten 
miles to the Court Honse, mustered three hours 
in the field, and marehed to the Court House 
where the eandidates for the Legislature an- 
nouneed themselves. After the others had 
spoken he unexpeetedly to every one announeed 
himself also as a eandidate in a speeeh whieh 
surprised his audienee, and won for him a tri- 
umphant ecleetion by the largest majority ever 
given in the County for any candidate. When 
he took his seat in the Honse he was the young- 
est member of a body eomposed of sueh men as 
William A. Graham, Miehael Hoke, Kenneth 
Rayner, Robert B. Gilliam, David $. Reid, 

Hamilton C. Jones and others. Among <‘ these 
burning and shining lights’? he was not ob-— 
seure. If not a practieed politician he was an- 
attentive and elose observer. It was remarked 
of him that he learned more and faster than 
any one in the Assembly. When he spoke he 
realized Fielding’s advice, ‘fa man speaks bet- 
ter when he knows what he is talking about.”’ 
Being a devoted Demoerat, he openly expressed 
his sentiments, and sometimes eneountered op- 
position. 

On a notable oeeasion Hon. Kenneth Rayner 
undertook to measure swords with him, thinking 
to disarm hun with ease, but he eame “‘ to shear, 
and got shorn himself.”’ 
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Such was the prudence and sagaeity of his 
eourse that for ten sueeessive sessions he was 
eleeted from Wayne to the Legislature. At the 
session of 1856-57 he was elected Comptroller 
of the State, and was re-elected for ten years, re- 
eeiving the approbation of the Legislature and 
the support of both partics. The finance eom- 
mittees of each session examined his accounts, 
and invariably complimented his fidelity, accu- 
raey and neatness. In 1868 Governor Brog- 
den was ehoscn au eleetor on the Presidential 
ticket, and presided over the Electoral College, 
when it met at Raleigh in December, and cast 
the vote of the State for Grant and Colfax. The 
saine year he was eleeted a trustee of the Uni- 
versity, and in 1869 a State director in the 
Wilmingtou and Weldon Railroad. 

For many years he presided as one of the 
Justices of Wayne County Court, which his ac- 
quaintanee with the fundamental principles of 
the law (for he had read law and reeeived a 
lieense to practice) eminently fitted him. 

In the ‘* North Carolina Manual,” of 1874, p. 
364, it is stated that Wilham Thompson was 
State Senator from Wayne County in 1852, 1854 
and 1856; thisisan error, as the ‘‘ Journals’’ of 
the Senate show that Governor Brogden was the 
Senatorfrom Wayne during the years mentioned. 

In 1869, beeause of his well known integrity and 
ability, he was appointed eolleetor of internal 
revenue ; but as he never had received any office, 
save from the peopleor the Legislature, although 
the place was a:luerative one, he declined it. He 
was again eleeted, in 1868 ‘and 1870, to the 
Senate, and served until 1872, when he was 
eleeted by the people Lieutcnant-Governor of 
the State, after an active eanvass, by a majority 
of 2,000 votes. On July 14, 1874, on the death 
of Gov. Todd R. Caldwell, he assumed the duties 
of Governor of the State. His eourse as Gov- 
ernor has challenged the admiration and respect 
of every citizen of the State. Cautious in his eon- 
duct, firm in his deeisions, liberal to his friends, 
while just to those who differed from him, his 
administration will deseeud in history as an ex- 
ample worthy of remembranee by all. His in- 
augural address was a model document. 

On May 20, 1875, he delivered an address at 
the Centennial, eelebrated in Charlotte, which 
was highly elequent, poetic and patriotic. And 
the next year, as Governor, he represented the 
State at the Centennial celebration in Philadel- 
phia on July 4, 1876. 

In 1876 he was eleeted a member of the 45th 
Congress over Wharton J. Greene, and served 
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on the important committee ‘‘ on the revision of 
the laws regulating the eounting of the electoral 
votes for President and Vice-President,” of 
whieh Hon. Milton J. Southard was ehairman. 
This question should be settled, or at some 
future day it will prove the roek upon whieh our 
national ship of State will be seriously injured, 
if not wreeked. 

After his term in Congress had expired, 
(Mareh 4, 1879,) Governor “Brogden retired to 
his home in Way ne in possession of the sincere 
regard of his friends and the high respeet of 
all parties. 

Governor Brogden has never married. Poli- 
tics (like painting to Michael Angelo) has been 
too jealous a mistress to ON any rival in his 
afteetions. 

The example presented in the hfe and career 
of Governor Brogden is well worth the study of 
every youth of our nation. From the plough 
he, by good conduet, reached the presidency of 
the Senate and the Governorship of the State, 
and a seat in Congress. 

William T. Dortch was born in Nash County in 
1824, now resides at Goldsboro’, in this,County. 
He is no relation to William B. ‘Dorteh, of Ten- 
nessee. He graduated at the University in the 
saime elass (1849) with Kemp. P. Battle, Peter 
M. Hale, Charles R. Thomas and others. Mr. 
Dorteh read law with B. F. Moore, and prac- 
ticed with such success that he is the acknowl- 
edged head of the professiou in his section of 
the State. He was elected to the Legislature 
(House) in 1858 and 1860, and was Speaker till 
September, 1861, when he (with George Davis 
as eolleague) was ehosen Senator from North 
Carolina; and again 1864, with William A. 
Graham as a colleague. 

Since the war elosed he has pursued his pro- 
fession, yet he takes a great interest in whatever 
concerns the honor and welfare of his State. He 
was active in opposing the sale of the Western 
Railroad to Messrs. Best & Company ; and in 
the Senate (1880) he was most decided and ae- 
tive, but he was overruled, and the sale has been 
accomplished. Time will prove who was right. 
He still pursues his profession in partnership 
with his son, Isaae F. Dorteh, (born 1849,) who 
represented the County of Wayne i in the House in 
1874, the Counties of Wayne and Duplin in the 
Senate of 1876. He married Lucy, a daughter 
Mr. Dortch is elear and 
eool in his judement, slow to form his opinion, 
but when once convinced and determined, he is 
as firm as the roek of Gibraltar. 
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WILKES COUNTY. 


Montford Stokes (born 1760, died 1842,) lived 
for a long time and represented this County in 
the Legislature—in the Senate, 1826, and in the 
Commons in 1819-29 and 1830. He was the son 
of Allen Stokes, born in Halifax County. His 
early days were spent on the occan in the em- 
ploy of Josiah Collins, sr., sailing out of the 
portof Edenton. Leaving the merchant service, 
he entered the infant navy of our Revolution; 
and served under Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
the father of the distinguished commodore of the 
war of 1812, who was killed by Barron in a duel 
in 1820. During one of his cruises his vessel 
was eaptured by the British, in 1776, near Nor- 
folk, and he was eonfined on board of the prison 
ship, in New York harbor, where his snfferings 
were intense. After the war he abandoned the 
sea and removed to Salisbury, where for many 
years he was the Clerk of the Superior Court, 
and with superior abilities he diseharged his 
duties with great satisfaetion. His intelligenee 
and clerical aeeomplishinents led to his selection 
as principal clerk of the Senate; here he ac- 
quired sueh powerful influence that he was 
elected Senator in Congress in 1815 and until 
1823. He had been previously elected to this 
distinguished station and had declined it. In 
1830 he was elected by the Legislature Gov- 
ernor of the State over Riehard Dobbs Spaight, 
jr. His old friend, General Jackson, appointed 
him, in 1831, Indian agent in Arkansas, where 
he resided until his death in 1842. Governor 
Stokes in his character was unquestionably a 
inan of genius, learning and of the highest cour- 
age. But his roving, rollieksome disposition pre- 
dominated over his better qualities, and eareless 
of his own; he was greatly harrassed in pecu- 
niary matters. He was of unquestioned eour- 
age, and ‘‘ sudden aud quick in quarrel.” He 
fought a duel, near Salisbury, at Mason’s old 
field, with Jesse A. Pearson, to whom we have 
already alluded, (page 401,) and was severely 
wounded, the effeets of whieh he earried to his 
grave, | 

Governor Stokes was twice married: first, to 
Miss Irwin, in Tarboro’, the sister of the gal- 
lant Captain Henry Irwin, of the Second North 
Carolina Continental troops, who fell at Ger- 
mantown in 1777, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, Mary Adelaide, who married, first, Hugh 


Chambers, of Salisbury, and, second, Wilham 
B. Lewis, of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Lewis was 
one of the anditors of the Treasury from 1827 
to 1837 under Jackson, and whose only daugh- 
ter married, about 1830, Mons. Pageot, the 
French Minister, and now resides in Paris. 
Major Lewis died 1864. Governor Stokes mar- 
ried a second time Raehel, a danghter of Hugh 
Montgomery, by whom he had ten children, 
five sous and five daughters. 

I. Hugh M., well educated, graduated at 
the University in the same class (1815) with 
John H. Bryan, Isaac Croom, Edward Hall, 
Lemucl Hatch, F. L. Hawks, Willie P. Man- 
gum, Priestly Mangum, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
and others. Read law with Judge Murphey, 
succeeded his father as elerk of the Superior 
Court of Rowan for two years, resigned aud 
settled in Wilkesboro’ and praeticed law ; elected 
a member of the House of Commons in 1819. 
Taught sehool until he died. 

H. David, for some years a midshipman in 
the United States Navy, was dismissed from this 
service and entered the revenue marine service, 
He married in Norfolk. 

II. Rebeeea Camilla, married Major Wm. 
C. Emmett, a native of Maryland, but lived in 
Tennessee, at Murfreesboro’, then moved to 
Nashville. After some years, removed to North 
Carolina, where they lived until the death of 
Mrs. Emmett, when he returned to Tennessee 
and married a seeond tune. 

IV. Thos. J., married in Wilkes County, re- 
moved to Tennessee, where he lived and died, 
leaving several ehildren. 

V. Sarah M., married Joseph W. Haekett, 
who hved and died in Wilkes County. 

VI. Henry J., died young. 

VII. Montford Sidney, born October 6, 1810, 
was a midshipman in the United States Navy, 
in which he served some five years, when he 
resigned and returned home. When the war 
with Mexico began, North Carolina put a regi- 
meut in the field, of whieh Robert T. Paine, 
of Chowan, was eolonel; John Fagg, of Bun- 
combe, lieutenant-eolonel ; Montford S. Stokes, 
of Wilkes, major. The conduct of Major 
Stokes was so eonimendable that he was voted a 
sword by his regiment. In the late eivil war 
he was appointed eolonel of the first regiment 
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of North Carolina State troops, with Matt. W. 
Ransom as lieutenant-colonel. In the battle of 
Chickahominy he was, on June 26, 1862, se- 
verely wounded, and died at Richmond on July 
7 following. He died like a hero and a patriot. 
The following account, written at the time, is 
given of the death of Colonel Stokes : 

“After visiting my friend, who had been 
wounded severely, I went to the hospital to see 
Coloncl Stokes. As soon as I saw the pros- 
trated and mutilated form of poor Stokes, I 
felt that he had fought his last battle, and soon 
would join that— 

‘Mighty caravan 
Which halts at night-time in the vale of death.’ 


His surgeon stood mournfully by. His cheek had 
the pallor of death ; his eye had lost its luster, 
and his hands had theclammy coldness of dissolu- 
tion. He needed stimulants, the doctor sug- 
gested, and I asked him if I should procure 
some for him. He replied with promptness, 
opening mournfully his languid eyes: ‘ Yes, I 
should be glad to have some, but the other boys 
here need it as much as I, and we cannot get 
enough for all. Iam very thankful, but do not 
wish that you should trouble yourself for me.’ 
These were the last words I ever heard trom the 
lips of M. S. Stokes. How characteristic of 
the man. The celcbrated reply of the generous 
and gallant Sydney on the fatal field at Zutphen, 
when he passed the cup of water from his dying 
and parched lps to those of a suffering soldier, 
so lauded in history, does not excel in self- 
sacrifice, philanthropy and moral grandeur this 
dying remark of the brave Stokes. Such are 
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Richard W. Singletary resides in Wilson, but 
is a native of Beaufort County, born February 
10, 1887 ; educated at Lovejoy’s Academy, and 
the University where he graduated in 1858, in 
same class with Wm. M. Coleman, John A. 
Gilmer, James T. Morehead, James T. Scales 
and others. He read law, but never practiced 
the profession, owing to his ill health. He en- 
tered the army as a volunteer in Company H, 
27th North Carolina troops, and rose rapidly to 
the rank of hentenant-colonel, and was wounded 
at Sharpsburg September 17, 1862, where his 
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the jewels of North Carolina, and none more 
brilliant than this.’’ 

VIII. Catherine, married Dr. Alexander, a 
native of Mecklenburg, and moved to Alabama. 

IX. Ann, married Hon. Roland Jones, a na- 
tive of Rowan County, but a resident of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. He wasa judgeand wasa mem- 
ber of 33d Congress, 1853-55. He died in the 
midst of his family at Shreveport. 

X. Rachel Adelaide, married Lemuel P. Crane, 
of Louisiana, a lawyer. He died, leaving sev- 
eral children. Mrs. C. still resides at Shreve- 
port. She and her sister, Mrs. Jones, are the 
sole survivors of Governor Stokes’ family. 

General James B. Gordon was a native of this 
County, and was of the most accomplished and 
of the most gallant officers. He was much 
loved and esteemed by all who knew him. He 
entered the service as a licutenant in Colonel 
Stokes’ regiment. He served in the Legisla- 
ture, 1850, as a member from Wilkes. He was 
made inajor of the Ist North Carolina regiment 
and afterward transferred to Ist regiment of 
cavalry—the crack regiment in the service com- 
manded by Colonel Robert Ransom. He -so 
distinguished himself in many battles that he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
on May 11, 1864; at Yellow Stone Tavern, near 
Richmond, ina raid of General Sheridan, he 
was killed; with him fell at the same time the 
lamented and daring General J. E. B. Stuart, 
of Virginia. Of so elegant a gentleman, so 
gallant a soldier, Aristo might well have said : 
‘¢ Natura il fecc epoi ruppe la stampa t?’ Nature 
having formed him, then broke the mould in 
which he was cast. 
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regiment lost two-thirds of its number in killed 
and wounded. In consequence of his wound, 
Colonel S. resigned, but in a few months after 
he accepted a captaincy in the 44th regiment, 
and was wounded in the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House, which caused him to retire from 
the service. After the war he moved (in 1868) 
to Wilson and became engaged in editing the 
Plain Dealer. 

He was elected in 1875 a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and in 1876 a member 
of the House. 
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FINALE. 


We have now finished our book of Reminis- 
eences of the Men of North Carolina, which we 
trust will prove aeeeptable to the kind people 
of whom, and for whom, it has been compiled. 

Doubtless, as we antieipated in the beginning, 
some worthy names have eseaped mention, and 
others have been recorded that might as well, 
perhaps, have been omitted. However that 
may bc, it has been a labor of love and the 
study of a lifetime. 

We do not believe that genealogical trees or 
doomsday books are the essentials of human 
happiness, yet we do believe in ‘ pride of 
family ” to a certain extent. There was a time 
once, in this republican land of ours, when 
many glorified themselves in ignoring the fact 
that they eame from a distinguished ancestry, 
as if the spirit of our demoeratie institutions 
opposed any referenee to family histories. That 
we were born of an honest and industrious race 
for several generations backwas quite sufficient, 
and so it may be. And yet if a man were 
asked if he had a grandfather, we would logi- 
eally infer that he must have had one, but this 
he could not assert as a historieal or legal fact, 
ünless there was some record of that fact. 

This indifference to family reeords is passing 
away, and now our people are taking morc in- 
terest in sueh researches. These annals of our 
venerated ancestry eertainly are not— 


‘* Airy tongues, that syllable men’s names, 
On sands and shore.”’ 


ss. 


age 





We trust they have answered the question so 
foreibly put by one of the distinguished sons of 
the State: ‘‘ Who are the people of North 
Carolina, and what was their origin and career?” 
And so remind their desccndants-of those noble 
men who lived and died for their eountry— 


** In ourselves their souls exist 
A part of ours.” 


The only merit claimed by us is the patient 
and painstaking labor, which has eheerfully 
been bestowed in eollecting them together, and 
SO presenting them to my countrymen as a gar- 
land of glorious memories to refresh and regale 
the senses of our kind readers. And so we close 
with the sentiment so beautifully expressed by 
Judge Whiting, already alluded to:. “ Let it 
not be thought that we are working for our- 
selves alone, or for those now living. Let us 
hope that thousands yet unborn will bless the 
patient and pious hands that have rescued from 
oblivion these prceious memorials of men— 


‘* Whose tongues are silent quite ; 
Whose bodily forms are reminiscences 
Fading.” 


tt All these were honored in their generations and were 
the glory of their times. There be of them that have 
left a name beliind them that their praises might be re- 
ported. * * * Their bodies are buried in peace, but 
their name liveth forevermore.” —Ecclesiasticus, xliv, 
7-14. 
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